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PREFACE 


HE  iiilciitioii  of  llic  lOiiipiU-r  and  f'ublislicrs  in  f^huiiii;  lliis  ifoik  before  ilic  public  is  lo 
pro:itlc  an  aaiiralc  i^iiidc  to  llic  iliaiactcv  and  raouiccs  of  llic  iniporlanl  tenilory 
li'i/li  wliicli  it  dcali.  To  tliis  end  inlorniatioii  lias  been  collected  from  many  different 
sources,  and,  where  possible,  sfecial  representatives  have  by  personal  observation  checked 
the   accuracy   of  the   data    received. 

Manv  diflicullies  were  naturally  found  in  compilinii  so  comprehensive  a  work. 
The  distances  separatini;  one  centre  of  provincial  aitivitv  from  another  are  frequently  considerable,  railway 
facilities  and  i^ood  roails  in  the  hinterland  beinii  still  in  their  infancy.  Such  difficulties  were,  however, 
successfully   surmounleil. 

The  publishers  have  every  lon/idence  that  tlie  articles  dealinil  with  special  subjects  vill  prove  of  considerable 
value  to  those  interested.  When  the  subject  treated  of  has  Ciilled  for  more  autlioritative  expression  than  could 
be  gi-ven    it   by    the   editorial   staff  the   services   of  an    expert   contributor   have  been    secured. 

The  method  adopted  by  which  tlie  country  has  been  divided  for  descriptive  purposes  into  various  well- 
detined   districts   is   one   that,   it   is   anticipated,    will   lead   to   facility   of  reference. 

The  attention  of  readers  is  directed  to  the  brief  commercial  parai^raplis  in  which  leading  and  typical 
businesses  and  industries  in  all  parts  of  the  Province  are  described.  U'tiilst  tlie  publishers  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  every  statement  mailc,  in  alt  cases  the  utmost  care  lias  oeen  taken  to  verify  the  par- 
ticulars given. 

Xo  expense  or  trouble  has  been  spared  to  secure  the  illustration  by  pliolographs  of  matters  interesting  to 
both  the  prospective  tourist  and  investor.  Whilst  the  vie-ws  depicting  the  scenery  and  cities  of  the  Province 
form  a  collection  which  the  former  will  appreciate,  it  is  conjidently  hoped  that  the  evidence  of  the  camera 
will  prove  of  value  to  the  latter. 

To  tlie  Government  of  British  Columbia  for  their  untailmg  assistance  and  sufport  and  to  the  uirious 
geiitleinen    -who   have   contributed   to   the   icork,    the  publishers    desire   to   cypress    their  indebtedness  and  thanks. 
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PREFACE 

Tin  coiHpiUr gnitctiilly  lukiiouUtlgcS  llic  asilstaiice  leiuieicil  him  by  various  tiifailnifiils  of  tin-  Govcnimcni ; 
more  especially,  liouevcr,  he  desires  to  record  his  keen  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  unfailing  kindness,  courtesy, 
and  help  accorded  him  personally  by  Sir  Richard  McBride.  To  the  various  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Province  the  compiler  nishcs  also  to  express  his  thanks  for  assistance  rendered  in  many  different 
directions. 

Finallv,  the  publishers  think  it  right  to  stale  that  the  compilation  of  the  work  has  been  in  no  uay  instigated 
or  inHuenced  by  anv  railicav  company,  immigration  office,  or  financial  concern  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
iiith  the  Dominion.  \'o  transportation  facilities  have  been  afforded  to  any  one  connected  ivilh  the  work  by 
any  of  the  transcontinental  railway  companies  operating  in  the  Dominion  or  by  any  steamship  company 
touching  its  shores. 

The  publishers  have  from  the  first  been  actuated  bv  the  desire  to  produce  a  liork  containing  accurate  informa- 
tion stated  III  an  unbiassed  form.  II  is  in  tlic  belief  that  the  intention  has  been  realised  thai  this  book  is 
issued   to  the  public. 

SKLLS   LTD., 

i6S  &   167,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  England. 


SHUSWAP    LAKE. 
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CHAPTER    I 

Early  Spanish  Discoveries  in  the  Pacific 

must  always  remain 
a  source  of  regret  to 
Canadians  that  the 
earliest  links  in  the 
histor\'  of  British 
Columbia  are  associ- 
ated with  Spanish 
enterprise  and  not 
with  the  old  French  and  Enghsh  settle- 
ments of  Canada  itself.  John  Cabot's 
discovery  of  North  America  in  1497 
followed  very  closel}'  upon  that  of 
the  inspired  Columbus,  but  the  first 
coupling  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Canadian  history  did  not  occur  until  three 
centuries  had  elapsed — until  1793,  when 
intrepid  Alexander  Mackenzie  crossed  over- 
land to  British  Columbia.  Quebec,  the 
first  settlement  of  importance  in  Canada, 
was  founded  in  1608,  but  betw'een  the  old 
settlements  and  the  Pacific  lay  a  vast 
unexplored  country  with  a  formidable 
mountain  barrier  to  arrest  the  march  of 
civilisation.  Others  followed  Mackenzie 
from  the  east,  but  they  came  in  single 
spies,  not  battalions,  for  until  the  unifying 
rails  of  the   first    transcontinental   railway 


were  laid  overland  travel  to  British 
Columbia  called  for  almost  as  much  hardi- 
ness, pluck,  and  resource  as  Mackenzie 
himself  had  shown.  -AH  the  early  explora- 
tion recorded  was  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  the  broad  ocean  washing  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  Central  and  South 
America.  It  was  those  settlements  which 
attracted  the  first  English  visitor  to  the 
North  Pacific,  and  from  them  sprang  all  the 
explorations  made  in  those  waters  up  to  the 
time  Captain  Cook  came  on  the  scene  in 
1778. 

There  once  stood  on  the  Spanish  coast  a 
pillar  inscribed  with  the  words  "  Ne  plus 
ultra."  Upon  the  return  of  Columbus 
from  the  New  World  the  "  ne  '  was  taken 
out,  but  it  was,  of  course,  through  the 
successors  of  the  immortal  Columbus, 
notably  Balboa,  Magellan,  Cortez,  and 
Pizarro,  that  the  world  gained  its  know- 
ledge of  Western  Latin  America.  The  ill- 
starred  Balboa  traversed  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  in  1513,  and,  unaware  of  the  extent 
of  the  South  Sea,  annexed  the  entire 
Pacific  Ocean  "  with  all  that  it  contained  " 
I  .r  the  King  of  Castile — a  preposterous 
claim  which  was  subsequently  endorsed  by 
Papal  bulls  but  never  recognised  by  Eng- 
land. During  the  next  few  years  Cortez 
laid  Mexico  under  the  sword  and  made  his 


way  north  into  California  ;  Ferdinand 
Magellan  ascertained  the  southern  limits  of 
the  continent,  and  the  immensity  of  the 
newly  discovered  ocean,  by  sailing  to  the 
Philippines  through  the  straits  which  bear 
his  name  ;  and  from  1526  onwards  Pizarro 
was  occupied  in  the  discoverv'  and  conquest 
of  Peru. 

But  of  northern  maritime  exploration 
from  the  settlements  which  thus  arose  there 
is,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  very  little  of 
real  value  to  record.  The  first  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  north,  beyond  California, 
was  made  under  the  instructions  of  Cortez' 
successor,  in  1542.  Cabrillo,  the  com- 
mander, died  on  the  voyage,  and  his  pilot, 
Bartolome  Ferrelo,  who  took  charge, 
declared  upon  returning  that  the  vessel 
had  reached  the  43rd  parallel  of  latitude. 
This  claim  has  not  gone  unchallenged,  but 
in  anv  event  the  latitude  mentioned  is  far 
below  the  boundary  of  British  Columbia. 

Classing  amongst  historic  fictions,  as  we 
must,  the  unsupported  story  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  no  other  Spanish  voyage  to  the  north 
occurred  for  sixtj-  years,  and  the  next  vessel 
to  reach  a  high  latitude  along  the  coast 
carried  the  flag  of  England  and  was  under 
the  command  of  that  "  terrible  man  to  the 
King  of  Spain,"  the  redoubtable  Francis 
Drake. 
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CHAPTER    II 

Sir  Francis  Drake's  >'oyage   in    the 
"  Golden    Hind  " 

Oi  the  numerous  freebooliiig  expeditions 
by  means  of  which  Oueen  Elizabeth  tested 
and  disputed  the  power  of  Spain,  that  of 
Fiancis  Drake  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  in 
1577-9,  has  perhaps  the  greatest  historic 
interest.  The  Sea  King  of  Devon  not  only 
achieved  his  main  object — the  plundering  of 


Drake  set  forth  from  England  in  1577  to 
follow  in  Magellan's  track,  and  the  expe- 
dition comprised  five  small  vessels.  After 
passing  safely  through  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan four  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked  by  a 
storm.  Drake's  own  schooner,  the  Golden 
Hind,  with  60  men,  alone  survived  the 
peril.  That  the  loss  did  not  deter  him  and 
that  he  elected  to  challenge  the  might  of 
Spain    with   one    small   ship  was  quite    in 


either  stave  them  in  or  put  them  to  flight, 
if  they  may  not  bring  them  home.  .  .  .  For 
strength,  assurance,  nimbleness,  and  swift- 
ness of  sailing  there  are  no  vessels  in  the 
world  to  be  compared  with  ours." 

Drake's  own  exploits  had  helped  to  make 
such  eulogy  well  deserved.  But  it  was  not 
solely  their  ability  to  outpoint  their  oppo- 
nents in  seamanship  that  gave  Drake  and  his 
companions  unbounded  confidence  in  them- 
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the  Spanish  settlements — hut  was  the  first 
white  man  to  set  foot  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  above  the  42nd  parallel,  and 
claimed  the  land  for  England.  His  re- 
turn, via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
earned  for  him  the  further  distinction 
of  being  the  first  Englishman  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe.  This  famous  voyage 
may  be  said,  indeed,  to  begin  the  written 
history  of  British  Columbia.  Drake,  it  is 
true,  landed  some  900  miles  below  the 
present  boundary,  but  his  "  Xew  Albion" 
might  have  been  extended  from  California 
to  Alaska  had  England  turned  his  voyage 
to  the  best  account. 


keeping  with  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan mariners.  His  kinsman,  the  stout- 
hearted old  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Grenville, 
Raleigh,  and  their  associates,  each  and  all 
would  have  shown  equal  resolution  in 
similar  circumstances.  In  the  Preface  to 
"  Holinsheds  Chronicles"  (1577)  we  read  : — 
"  Certainly  there  is  no  prince  in  Europe 
that  hath  a  more  beautiful  or  gallant  sort  of 
ships  than  the  Queen's  Majesty  of  England 
at  this  present,  and  those  generally  are  of 
such  exceeding  force  that  two  of  them, 
being  well  appointed  and  furnished  as  they 
ought,  will  not  let  to  encounter  with  three 
or  four  of  those  of  other  countries,  and 
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selves.  Their  fighting  qualities,  after  all, 
were  of  more  account  than  their  superiority 
in  strategy  and  tactics.  To  English  rovers 
in  the  Spanish  Main  failure  often  .spelt  the 
rack,  the  stake  at  an  auto-da-fe,  or  the 
living  death  of  a  galley  slave.  None  but 
the  lion-hearted  embarked  upon  adventures 
so  fraught  with  peril,  and  their  knowledge 
of  Spain's  cruelty,  nerving  their  arm,  tended 
to  make  them  the  more  irresistible.  In  that 
respect  Spain  raised  the  whip  that  scourged 
her.  The  Golden  Hind's  commander, 
too,  like  his  compeers,  always  looked  upon 
himself  as  championing  the  cause  of  his 
Church     and     his     Oueen     whenever     he 
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plundered  and  murdered  Philips  subjects. 
Though  the  quest  served  his  pocket  and 
gratified  his  personal  animosity  and  love  of 
adventure,  the  higher  motives  also  steeled 
his  purpose. 

Drake  once  said,  and  was  ever  demon- 
strating, that  he  '■  hated  nothing  so  much  as 
idleness,"  and  the  Golden  Hind's  voyage 
along  the  coast  was  certainly  packed  with 
incident.  The  numerically  small  force 
carried  everything  before  them,  and  the 
Spanish  vessels  and  colonies  were  taken 
completely  by  surprise.  Galleons  and 
caravels  were  stripped  of  their  treasure, 
towns  ransacked  and  given  to  the  flames, 
churches  pillaged,  and  untold  havoc 
wrought  until  the  Golden  Hind  was 
literally  loaded  down  with  plunder. 

The  sequel  is,  however,  more  germane  to 
our  storj',  for  Drake  wisely  determined  to 
avoid  the  unnecessary  risk  attaching  to  a 
return  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  preferring 
to  seek  the  mythical  North-East  Passage, 
and  failing  that,  to  direct  his  homeward 
course  via  the  Moluccas  and  Africa. 
.According  to  the  old  chronicler,  they  sailed 
north  "  til  we  came  within  thirtie  degrees 
towards  the  line.  In  which  height  it  pleased 
God  to  send  us  into  a  good  Bay,  with  a 
good  winde  to  enter  the  same."  The  pious 
marauders  were  now  discoverers,  and  the 
bay  in  which  tbey  repaired  their  ship  and 
collected  supplies  to-day  bears  Drake's 
name.  It  lies  a  short  distance  north  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Drake  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  the  local  natives,  by  whom  indeed 
he  was  regarded  as  a  deity,  named  the 
country  New  Albion  and  claimed  it  for 
good  Queen  Bess,  the  procedure  being  thus 
described  in  Richard  Hakluyt's  narrative  : — 
"Our  Generall  called  this  country  Nova 
-Albion  and  that  for  two  causes  :  the  one  in 
respect  of  the  white  bankes  and  cliffes, 
which  ly  towards  the  sea  :  and  the  other  be- 
cause it  might  have  some  affinitie  with  our 
Countrey  in  name,  which  sometime  was  so 
called. 

"  There  is  no  part  of  earth  here  to  bee 
taken  up,  wherein  there  is  not  some  speciall 
liklihood  of  gold  or  silver. 

"  At  our  departure  hence  our  generall  set 
up  a  monument  of  our  being  there  ;  as  also 
of  her  Majesties  right  and  title  to  the  same, 
namely  a  plate  nailed  upon  a  faire  great 
poste,  whereupon  was  ingraven  her  Ma- 
jesties name,  the  day  and  yeere  of  our 
arrivall  there,  with  the  free  giving  up  of 
the  Province  and  people  into  her  Majesties 
hands,  together  with   her  highnes   picture 


and  amies  in  a  piece  of  si.xe  pence  of 
current  English  money  under  the  plate, 
where  under  was  also  written  the  name  of 
our  generall." 

The  statement  in  regard  to  gold  and 
silver  was  as  bold  as  it  was  imaginative, 
and  it  was  not  on  this  foundation  that  the 
celebrated  "  forty-niners  "—the  Californian 
gold-seekers  of  1849— flocked  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  only  excuse  for  it,  in  all  prob- 
ability, was  the  sense  of  possession,  which 
turns  sand  into  gold.  How  far  north  the 
Golden  Hind  sailed  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tention. Hakluyt's  narrative  described 
weather  conditions  in  June,  1579,  which 
might  conceivably  apply  to  the  far  north, 
but  do  not  obtain  during  summer  at  the 
48th  parallel,  which,  it  is  claimed,  was 
reached.  Hence  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  in  assigning  wintry  conditions  to 
the  locality  of  Puget  Sound  in  midsummer 
the  writer  vi-as  drawing  wholly  upon  his 
imagination.  If  the  old  records  are  to  be 
accepted,  Drake  sailed  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  was 
then  driven  south  by  remarkably  incle- 
ment weather. 

England  vi-as,  officially,  at  peace  with 
Spain  when  Drake  returned  triumphant, 
and  kneeling  in  the  presence  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  on  the  Golden  Hind,  "received 
the  knightly  accolade  and  rose  Sir  Francis.'' 
The  "  Invincible  Armada"  was  not  assem- 
bled until  nine  years  later,  and  other  memo- 
rable expeditions  were  to  precede  the  de- 
claration of  war.  But  Her  Majesty  was 
very  capable  of  drawing  nice  distinctions, 
and  doubtless  it  was  the  discoverer  and 
circumnavigator,  and  not  the  freebooter, 
whose  achievement  met  with  such  con- 
spicuous Royal  recognition. 

A  chair  fashioned  from  timber  preserved 
when  the  Golden  Hind  fell  into  the  ship- 
breaker's  hands — a  century  later — is  one  of 
the  historic  relics  treasured  in  the  Bodleian 
Librarv  at  Oxford. 


CHAPTER   III 

Apocryphal  'Voyages— Juan  de  Fuca's 
Story 

Following  upon  Drake's  v03'age  a  number 
of  fraudulent  claimants  for  the  honour  of 
discovery  in  the  North  Pacific  made  their 
appearance.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
northern  passage  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  was  already  wide- 
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spread.  Martin  Frobisher  had  sailed  from 
England  in  search  of  the  North-'West 
Passage  in  1576,  and  Drake,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  hopes  of  returning  through  the 
mythical  passage  in  1578.  Subsequently 
came  what  are  known  as  the  apocryphal 
voyages  of  the  Spanish  navigators,  including 
various  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  non-existent  Straits  of  Anian 
(another  name  for  the  North-We.st  Passage). 
Utterly  discredited,  these  voyages  are  dis- 
missed with  brief  mention  in  the  modern 
histories  of  the  coast.  The  story  of  Juan  de 
Fuca's  voyage  through  the  fabled  Straits  of 
Anian,  in  1592,  is,  however,  an  exception, 
for  it  is  still  credited  in  some  quarters  and 
therefore  calls  for  particular  notice. 

The  world  first  heard  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
through  "Purchas,  His  Pilgrims,"  in  1625, 
which  contained  Michael  Lok's  account  of 
Fuca's  claims.  It  appears  that  Lok  many 
years  previously,  in  1596,  met  Fuca  in 
Venice.  Giving  his  birthplace  as  the  Island 
of  Cephalonia  and  his  real  name  as  Apostolos 
Valerianos,  Fuca  professed  to  have  had  40 
years'  service  as  a  mariner  and  pilot  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  and  went  on  to  pour 
out  a  harrowing  story  of  Spanish  ingrati- 
tude. Lok's  account  is  the  only  contem- 
porary recital  of  Fuca's  claim  known  to 
exist,  so  that  we  give  in  full  the  passages 
describing  the  "discovery"  of  the  indis- 
coverable  Straits  of  Anian  : — 

"  Also,  hee  said,  that  shortly  after  the  said 
Voyage  was  so  ill  ended,  the  said  Viceroy 
of  Mexico  sent  him  out  againe  Anno  1592, 
with  a  small  Caravela  and  a  Pinnace,  armed 
with   Mariners   onely,  to   follow  the  saide 
Voj-age,  and  the  passage  thereof,  into  the 
Sea  which  they  call  the  North  Sea,  which  is 
our  North-West  Sea.    And  that  he  followed 
his  course  in  that  Voyage  West  and  North- 
west in  the  South  Sea,  all  alongst  the  coast 
of  Nova   Spania,   and   California,  and   the 
Indies,  now  called  North  .America  (all  which 
he  signified  to  me  in  a  great  Map,  and  a 
Sea-card  of  mine  owne,  which  I  laied  before 
him)  untill  hee  came  to  the  Latitude  of  fortie 
seven  degrees,  and  that  there  finding  that 
the   land   trended   North    and   North-east, 
with  a  broad  Inlet  of  Sea,  between  47  and 
48  degrees  of  Latitude,  hee  entered  there- 
into,  sayling    therein    more   than    twentie 
dayes,  and   found   that  Land  trending  still 
sometime  North- West  and  North,  and  also 
East  and  South-eastward,  and  very  much 
broader  sea  then  was  at  the  said  entrance, 
and  that  he  passed  by  divers  Hands  in  that 
Sayling.     And  that  at  the  entrance  of  this 
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said  Strait,  there  is  on  the  Xorth-West  coast 
thereof,  a  great  Hedhind  or  Hand,  with  an 
exceeding  high  Pinaclc,  or  spired  Rocke, 
like  a  piller  thereupon.  Also,  he  said,  that 
he  went  on  the  land  in  divers  places,  and 
that  he  saw  some  people  on  Land,  clad  in 
Beasts'  skins  :  and  that  the  Land  is  very 
fruitful!  and  rich  of  Gold,  Silver,  Pearle, 
and  other  things,  like  Xova  Spania.  And 
also  he  said  that  being  entered  thus  farre 
into  the  said  Strait,  and  being  come  into 
the  Xorth  Sea  already,  and  finding  the  Sea 
wide  enough  every  where  and  to  be  about 
thirtie  or  fortie  leagues  wide  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Straits,  where  he  entred  :  he  thought 
he  had  now  well  discharged  his  office  and 
done  the  thing  he  was  sent  to  doe." 

For  the  rest,  Fuca  explained  that  he  had 
been  received  by  the  Viceroj'  of  Mexico 
with  "  fair  promises "  of  reward  for  his 
great  discovery,  but  that  in  spite  of  all  his 
endeavours,  both  in  Mexico  and  at  the 
Spanish  Court,  the  promises  never  mate- 
rialised. Hence  he  wishes  to  serve  the 
"  noble-minded  Queen  of  England "  and 
take  revenge  on  the  ungrateful  Spaniards 
by  leading  an  English  expedition  through 
the  Straits.  It  is,  however,  important  to 
note  the  stipulation  he  made.  Captain 
Cavendish,  he  said,  had  relieved  him  of 
60,000  ducats,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
capture  of  a  galleon  in  15S7,  and  Fuca 
insisted,  in  the  first  place,  on  being  reim- 
bursed by  England  for  that  loss. 

Michael  Lok  was  an  Englishman  of  good 
repute,  well  known  for  his  interest  in  geo- 
graphical research,  and  his  good  faith  has 
not  been  called  into  question.  That  he 
implicitly  believed  the  old  pilot's  storj'  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  for  several 
years  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
England  on  Fuca's  behalf.  Nothing  was 
done,  however,  to  put  Fuca  to  the  test,  and 
the  story  was  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
other  Spanish  legends  of  the  kind.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  the  whole  point  of  Fuca's  tale 
was  the  discovery  of  a  wide  strait  linking 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  great  Captain  Cook  in  1778 
referred  somewhat  contemptuously  to  Fuca's 
pretensions.  In  1787,  however,  one  of  the 
earliest  fur  traders  to  venture  into  these 
waters.  Captain  Barkley,  discovered  the 
strait  between  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  latitude  mentioned  by  Fuca,  and  named 
it  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  thus  giving  the 
legend  his  support  and  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Not  a  trace  has  been  found  of  anv  evi- 


dence bearing  out  Fuca's  claim.  An  ex- 
haustive search  in  the  Spanish  archives, 
conducted  by  the  Spanish  Government's 
instruction,  failed  to  bring  to  light  any 
mention  of  the  Greek,  despite  his  supposed 
40  years'  service  under  the  Spanish  flag, 
or  of  the  expeditions  to  which  he  referred. 
An  event  so  momentous  as  the  reported 
discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Anian  by  a 
Government  expedition  would  have  pro- 
duced innumerable  documents  and  must 
have  greallv  influenced  the  Mexican  Gover- 
nor's policy.  Yet  no  such  documents  exist ; 
no  other  expeditions  followed,  and  no  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  guard  against  the 
descent  of  an  enemy  through  the  straits. 

The  notable  landmark,  the  "  exceedingly 
high  pinnacle,"  has  been  identified  in 
several  places  other  than  the  one  actuallj- 
named.  The  strait  Captain  Barkley  named 
(in  48°  30')  is  from  12  to  20  miles  wide  at 
the  entrance  ;  Fuca's  was  from  30  to  40 
leagues  in  width.  In  Fuca's  strait  the  sea 
was  "  wide  enough  everywhere "  ;  in  the 
Strait  of  Georgia,  through  which  Fuca's 
advocates  say  he  sailed,  occur  the  famous 
Seymour  Narrows,  half  a  mile  in  width  and 
leading  on  to  a  long  narrow  channel  that 
no  pilot  could  fail  to  mention  in  describing 
the  straits.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
description  inconsistent  with  the  harsh 
supposition  that  Fuca  never  piloted  more 
than  a  gondola  through  the  canals  of 
Venice.  The  name  of  Juan  de  Fuca  may 
be  perpetuated  on  the  map,  but  most 
students  of  the  historj^  of  the  coast  will  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  Professor  Meanv 
that  Lok  "  was  imposed  upon  bv  a  clever 
seaman. " 


CHAPTER    IV 

Sebastian    Vezcaino's     Expedition — End 
of  the  First  Epoch  of  Discovery 

The  next  attempt  to  gain  knowledge  of 
the  North  Pacific  was  made  by  Spain,  two 
vessels  being  despatched  from  Monterey  in 
January,  1603,  with  orders  to  capture  the 
northern  coast.  Sebastian  Vezcaino,  the 
commander,  sailed  in  the  San  Diego,  and 
Martin  Aguilar  in  the  consort,  Tres  Reyes. 
Within  a  few  days  the  vessels  separated, 
and  were  speedily  overtaken  bv  misfortunes 
which  resulted  in  the  expedition  becoming 
a  dismal  failure.  Before  the  Saii  Diego  had 
proceeded  far  all  but  six  of  her  men  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  scur\-y.  and  on  the  13th  of 
January  the  vessel  was  battered  by  a  storm 
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of  exceptional  severity.  Vezcaino  accord- 
ingly gave  up  all  hope  of  prolonging  the 
vovage,  and  directed  his  course  to  Montcrev 
bv  the  first  favourable  wind,  giving  42'  N. 
as  the  highest  latitude  reached.  The  Ties 
Reyes  was  said  to  have  been  in  latitude  43°  N. 
on  the  19th  of  January,  when  Aguilar 
turned  back.  Most  of  her  men  also  were 
decimated  by  scurvy,  and  only  five  had 
survived  the  privations  of  the  voyage  when 
the  vessel  was  brought  to  anchor  in  Mon- 
terey. Neither  vessel  touched  land  at  the 
northern  limits  of  its  voyage,  and  though 
several  capes  were  named  in  the  south,  the 
expedition  was  of  no  more  account  than  the 
vovage  of  Cabrillo  and  Ferrelo,  who  had 
similarly  peered  at  the  coast  from  afar 
60  years  previously. 

Vezcaino's  expedition  marks  the  close  of 
the  first  epoch  of  discovery  in  the  North 
Pacific,  and  166  years  passed  before  the 
task  of  exploration  was  resumed.  Spanish 
padres  had  made  their  way  some  distance 
into  California,  founding  missions  as  far 
north  as  San  Francisco,  but  that  was  the 
only  manifestation  of  Spanish  interest  in 
the  northern  regions  for  the  greater  part  of 
two  centuries. 

The  seventeenth  century  witnessed  the 
rise  of  England  as  a  colonial  power,  but 
during  this  period  England's  energies  over- 
sea were  mainlv  expended  in  the  settlement 
of  New  England  and  the  acquisition  cf  the 
West  Indies.  Even  had  there  been  any 
disposition  on  England's  part  to  colonise 
Drake's  "  New  Albion,"  any  project  of  the 
kind  would  have  been  rendered  nugatory 
bv  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Spain. 
The  Spaniards  were  strongh'  entrenched  in 
Central  America,  and  if  any  nation  is  to  be 
stigmatised  for  the  long  neglect  of  the  coast 
it  is  the  nation  who  held  that  key  to  the 
North  Pacific  and  failed  to  make  use  of  it. 
Bancroft  states  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
exploring  projects  urged  upon  the  Spanish 
Court's  attention  during  this  long  period, 
but  they  were  one  and  all  discountenanced. 
There  was  no  longer  any  expectation  of 
discovering  ancient  kingdoms  in  the  north, 
abounding  in  easily  plundered  riches. 
Fables  anent  the  treasures  of  California 
had  gained  currency,  but  no  trace  of  gold 
could  be  discovered  there,  and,  according 
to  Professor  Meany,  the  King  of  Spain 
(Charles  V.)  was  assured  by  his  astrologer 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  search  for  gold 
either  north  or  south  of  the  tropics.  In  the 
exploitation  of  Peru,  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
and    the    Philippines,   the    conquistadores 
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were  almost  satiating  even  their  abnormal 
lust  for  gold,  and  finding  much  more  con- 
genial occupation  than  sailing  along  un- 
known coasts. 

Not  until  the  reign  of  Carlos  III.  did 
Spain's  interest  in  the  northern  regions 
revive.  Then,  in  1769,  a  commencement 
was  made  with  the  military  occupation  of 
the  Californian  coast,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  reports  of  Russian  activity  in  the  far 
north  induced  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to 
make  preparation  for  another  voyage  of 
discovery. 

CH.APTEI^    V 

Juan    Perez  :   The  Voyage  of  Neglected 
Opportunities 

How  completely  the  rulers  of  Spain  were 
in  ignorance  of  the  position  of  affairs  on 
the  upper  coast  at  this  late  period  (when 
the  Viceroy  governing  Mexico  was  the  46th 
to  hold  that  office)  is  very  apparent  from 
the  instructions  given  to  the  commander  of 
the  new  expedition,  Juan  Perez.  The  exist- 
ence of  foreign  settlements  was  postulated, 
and  there  was  also  some  expectation  that 
vessels  of  other  nations  would  be  encoun- 
tered during  the  voyage.  The  commander 
was  instructed  to  sail  directly  north  until  in 
the  latitude  of  60°  or  higher,  then  to  make 
the  land  and  follow  the  coast  southward. 
The  best  places  for  settlement  were  to  be 
noted  and  formally  claimed  for  the  king. 
If  foreign  settlements  were  found  they 
were  not  to  be  interfered  with,  but  the 
ceremony  of  laying  claim  to  the  land  was 
to  be  performed  above  them.  As  to  other 
vessels,  Perez  was  directed  to  keep  the  real 
object  of  his  mission  a  secret,  and  to  say 
that  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  supplies  or 
that  he  had  been  driven  out  of  his  course 
according  to  whether  he  was  spoken  below 
or  above  Monterev. 

The  Santiago,  a  new  corvette  especially 
built  for  the  voyage,  sailed  from  Monterey 
in  June,  1774,  a  more  favourable  season  tlian 
the  earlier  Spanish  navigators  had  chosen, 
but  either  on  account  of  constant  fogs  and 
adverse  winds  (the  reasons  given  in  the 
journals  of  the  voyage)  or  excessive  timidity, 
Perez  kept  well  out  to  sea  both  going  and 
returning.  On  the  i8th  of  July,  when  draw- 
ing near  to  the  44th  parallel  of  latitude, 
land  was  sighted,  and  a  cape  to  the  north, 
beyond  which  the  land  trended  east,  was 
named  Santa  Margarita,  the  lirst  christening 
of  a  landmark  in  British  Columbia,  the 
cape   being   now   shown    on    the   maps   as 


N'orth  Point,  (Jueen  Charlotte  Islands. 
Here  the  Santiago  cruised  for  seveial  days, 
according  to  records  prepared  by  Fathers 
Crespi  and  Peni,  the  chaplains,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  landing. 
The  natives,  however,  flocked  out  in  their 
canoes  and  bartered  furs,  dried  fish,  wood 
carvings,  mats,  and  other  native  products. 
They  were  found  to  possess  a  few  articles 
of  iron  and  copper,  and  to  set  far  greater 
store  upon  metal  ware  than  beads  and 
other  ornamental  trifles. 

This  much  accomplished,  Perez  steered 
southward,  justifying  his  disregard  of  the 
Governor's  instructions  to  proceed  to  a 
higher  latitude  on  the  ground  of  unfavour- 
able weather  and  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining supplies  of  fresh  water.  The  coast 
was  again  given  a  wide  berth  until  the  8th 
of  August,  .vhen  the  Santiago  was  brought 
to  anchor  in  latitude  49° 30'  in  a  bight  to 
which  the  name  of  San  Lorenzo  was 
given.  The  southern  point,  named  Este- 
van,  after  one  of  the  officers,  was  especially 
marked  by  an  exceptionally  long  line  of 
breakers  extending  from  it,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  conjunction  with  the  chap- 
lains' description  of  the  neighbouring  land, 
has  enabled  the  identity  of  the  point  to  be 
clearly  established. 

Natives  again  ventured  out  in  their  canoes 
to  inspect  the  strange  visitors  and  their 
wonderful  craft,  and  further  bartering  took 
place  ;  but  Perez  was  not  destined  to  set 
foot  on  the  soil  of  what  he  thought  to  be 
the  mainland,  but  wliicli  is  now  known  as 
Vancouver  Island.  While  a  boat  was  bein<» 
sent  to  the  shore  for  water,  on  the  second 
day,  a  strong  westerly  wind,  from  which 
the  anchorage  was  not  protected,  sprang 
up  so  suddenly  that  the  Santiago  narrowly 
escaped  disaster.  Sacrificing  the  cable  and 
dragging  the  boat  astern,  the  vessel  was 
hurriedly  put  to  sea  and  barely  cleared  the 
dreaded  point. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  Perez  made 
no  further  attempt  to  approach  the  land 
until  he  sailed  into  Monterey,  the  journals 
recording  another  long  spell  of  inclement 
weather,  fog,  rain,  and  contrary  winds. 

In  after-years-  Spain  based  a  claim  to  her 
discovery  of  Nootka  Sound  upon  the  San- 
tiago's voyage,  representing  that  the  sound 
was  identical  with  Lorenzo  Bay.  But,  as 
noted  above,  the  descriptions  given  by  the 
vessel's  chaplains  fix  the  locality  of  Estevan 
Point  beyond  question.  The  land  was  de- 
scribed as  low-lying,  rising  gently  to  hilly 
country.  In  Nootka  Sound  the  mountains 
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are  close  to  the  sea,  and  high  cliffs  rise 
sheer  from  the  water,  while  the  protection 
afforded  to  vessels  is  so  complete  that  had 
the  Santiago  anchored  there  she  could  not 
have  met  with  the  same  experience.  In- 
teresting confirmation  of  the  Santiago's  brief 
stay  at  Estevan  Point  is  provided  by  a  tra- 
dition of  the  Hesquiats,  an  Indian  tribe  in 
the  locality,  which  Captain  Walbran  relates 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  vessel  was  seen  far  at  sea  from  the 
Indian  village  known  as  Oum-Mis,  near 
what  is  now  shown  on  the  chart  as  Hole- 
in-tlie-Wall.  On  first  sighting  her  the 
Indians  thought  it  was  an  enormous  bird, 
but  when  she  came  nearer  and  they  could 
sec  people  on  board  the  Indians  thought 
that  the  vessel  was  some  wonderful  and 
very  large  canoe  come  back  from  the  land 
of  the  dead  with  their  bygone  chiefs.  At 
last  the  vessel  came  close  to  the  shore, 
when  the  Indians  found  they  were  not  their 
dead  chiefs  but  entire  strangers  in  colour 
and  appearance.  The  Indians  traded  with 
them,  and  they  gave  the  Indians  iron  and 
other  articles  lor  furs.  The  vessel  stayed 
but  a  very  short  time." 

No  other  explorer  of  the  coast  has  been 
so  severely  criticised  as  Perez,  and  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  a  voyage  of  its  scope 
could  be  so  barren  in  results.  It  was  kept 
secret  by  the  Spanish  Government  for  many 
years,  and  Greenhow  says  :  "  The  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  perhaps,  acted  wisely  in 
concealing  the  accounts  of  the  expedition, 
which  reflected  little  honour  on  the  courage 
or  science  of  the  navigator. ' 


CHAPTER    VI 

Heceta's  Expedition— Redeemed   from 
Failure  by  Quadra's  Gallantry 

Shortly  after  Perez'  return  Viceroy  Buca- 
reti  made  preparations  for  another  expedi- 
tion, and  on  March  15,  1775,  two  vessels 
sailed  from  San  Bias  with  the  same  orders 
as  Perez  had  received,  except  that  the 
northern  limit  named  was  65° — 5°  hiaher. 
Lt.  Bruno  Heceta  was  given  the  com- 
mand and  sailed  in  the  Santiago,  the  cor- 
vette employed  in  the  preceding  voyage, 
Juan  Perez  being  again  on  board  as  first 
lieutenant.  The  other  vessel  was  a  little 
schooner,  the  Sonora,  36  feet  in  length, 
whose  commander,  Lt.  Juan  de  la  Bodega 
y  Quadra,  was  destined  to  figure  very 
prominently  and  creditably  amongst  tlie 
navigators  of  the  coast. 
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Land  was  first  sighted  off  the  north  coast 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  after  vainly 
searching  to  the  sonth  for  a  harbour  the 
vessels  anchored  in  latitude  47°  23'  in  an 
exposed  position.  Here  a  disaster  occurred 
which,  it  seems,  completely  disheartened  the 
commander  of  the  expedition.  Seven  men 
were  put  ashore  to  obtain  fuel  and  water, 
when  a  considerable  force  of  Indians  made 
their  appearance  and  massacred  the  entire 
partj'.  A  fleet  of  canoes  then  threatened  the 
Sonora,  but  were  beaten  off  without  further 
loss,  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  proving 
sufficient  to  terrify  the  native  warriors. 

Heceta  thereupon  summoned  a  meeting 
of  his  officers  to  discuss  the  situation,  and 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  abandoning 
the  voyage  forthwith.  Scurvj-  had  broken 
out  on  both  vessels,  and  Heceta  either 
feared  that  tlie  spread  of  this  scourge  would 
exterminate  his  force  were  the  voyage  pro- 
longed or  thought  the  expedition  too  weak 
to  cope  with  the  natives.  The  other  officers, 
Ouadra,  Maurelle  (sub-lieutenant  on  the 
Sonora),  and  Perez,  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  counsel  of  despair,  and  after  several 
days'  delay  Heceta  unwillingly  yielded  to 
their  persuasion.  The  loss  of  the  landing 
party  (commemorated  by  the  naming  of  a 
neighbouring  island  the  Isle  of  Sorrows) 
occurred  on  Julv  14th,  and  the  voyage  was 
resumed  three  days  later.  Rough  weather 
shortly  afterwards  separating  the  two 
vessels,  the  pusillanimous  commander 
showed  that  he  had  been  convinced 
against  his  will  by  turning  back. 

Quadra,  in  the  diminutive  Sonora,  gal- 
lantly held  to  his  course  until  August  22nd, 
by  which  time  he  had  reached  the  58th 
degree  of  latitude,  off  the  present  Alaskan 
coast.  Numerous  places  were  named,  in- 
cluding Port  Bucareli,  and  noting  the 
channel  between  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
and  the  mainland  (now  Dixon's  Entrance) 
Quadra  named  it  Entrada  de  Perez  in 
celebration  of  the  preceding  voyage. 

The  elements  were  again  unkind  after  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  were  passed,  and 
Quadra  had  no  further  opportunity  of 
examining  the  coast  until  he  had  sailed 
beyond  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca.  The  Sonora  eventually  re- 
turned to  San  Bias  on  November  20,  1775, 
when  her  adventurous  vo\'age  had  lasted 
over  eight  months.  Although  more  notable 
for  Quadra's  perseverance  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  than  for  the  actual  discoveries 
made,  the  voyage  was  represented  by  Spain 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  was 


officially  reported  in  the  Madrid  Gazelle  for 
tlie  benelit  of  all  concerned. 

.A.  further  expedition  was  immediately 
planned,  but  before  all  preparations  were 
completed  over  three  years  elapsed,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  coast  was  visited  by  one 
whose  name  is  imperishably  written  on  the 
roll  of  fame — Captain  James  Cook,  R.N. 


CHAPTER   VII 

Captain    Cook— The    Beginning    of    the 
Fur  Trade    The  North=West  Passage 

Captain  Cook  had  already  won  recognition 
as  the  greatest  navigator  of  the  age  when, 
in  1778,  he  sailed  into  the  North  Pacific. 
His  two  previous  voyages  round  the  world 
had  resulted  in  an  abundance  of  momen- 
tous discoveries,  including  the  discovery  of 
the  island  continent  ;  his  diligence  and 
marvellous  skill  in  charting  unknown 
waters  had  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
father  of  British  Hydrography  ;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  he  had  found  the  cure  for 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  the  sea- 
farer's life — scurvy.  His  success  in  coping 
with  this  fell  malady  not  only  enhanced  his 
fame,  but  was  sufficiently  notable  to  have 
made  his  name  honoured  among  all  mari- 
time nations,  for  it  robbed  long  voyages  of 
their  gravest  danger  to  life.  Cook's  second 
voyage  was  of  over  three  years'  duration, 
and  all  climes  were  entered  from  the 
tropics  to  the  Antarctic,  3'et  in  a  company 
of  118  men  only  one  man  was  lost  through 
sickness — an  unexampled  record  in  the 
eighteenth  centur}'.  All  the  Spanish  naviga- 
tors who  preceded  Cook  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  appear  to  have  been  more  or 
less  baffled  by  storms,  but  although  the 
impression  one  receives  is  that  their  efforts 
terminated  in  incontinent  flight,  the  loss  of 
men  through  the  ravages  of  scurvy  was 
undoubtedly  an  important  factor.  Yet  the 
Spanish  expeditions  had  Mexico  for  their 
base.  The  disease  became  troublesome  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and 
from  England  to  the  coast  of  what  is  now 
British  Columbia  was  (and  will  remain  until 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal)  one  of 
the  longest  voyages  in  the  world.  Seeing 
that  Captain  Cook  was  the  forerunner  of 
many  other  British  navigators  on  this  coast, 
much  of  the  early  development  of  British 
Columbia  can  be  ascribed  to  his  success  as 
a  doctor.  His  practical  humanitarianism 
made  histor}'. 

Rather  chilling  references  are  occasion- 


allv  made  to  tlie  fact  that  it  was  left  for 
others  to  ascertain  the  principal  geographi- 
cal features  of  those  parts — such  as  the 
existence  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  straits 
named  after  Juan  de  Fuca,  the  insularity  of 
Vancouver  Island  and  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  The  explanation  is  that  Cook  was 
hastening  north.  His  instructions  precluded 
anything  but  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
coast  until  he  was  in  a  higher  latitude, 
the  object  of  the  voyage  being  the  search 
for  the  North-West  Passage. 

One  of  the  motives  of  King  Charles  II.  in 
granting  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
Charter  was  to  promote  the  search  for  the 
mythical  North-West  Passage,  and,  though 
long  ignoring  that  fact,  the  Company  had 
despatched  six  futile  expeditions  between- 
1719  and  1737.  In  1745  Parliament  passed 
"  An  Act  for  giving  a  publick  reward  to 
such  person,  or  persons,  H.M.  subjects, 
as  shall  discover  a  North-West  passage 
through  Hudson's  Straights  to  the  Western 
and  Southern  ocean  of  America."  The 
reward  thus  offered  was  the  substantial 
sum  of  ^20,000.  In  1748,  at  a  Parliamentary 
investigation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's affairs,  several  witnesses  advanced 
very  plausible  reasons  for  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  passage.  Subsequently  the 
restriction  as  to  Hudson's  Straits  (or  Bay) 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  reward  promised 
to  the  discoverer  of  any  navigable  channel 
in  the  north  which  connected  the  two 
oceans.  The  .Admiralty  were  inclined  to 
believe  such  a  channel  was  to  be  found, 
and  stronglv  advocated  the  renewal  of  the 
search.  Success  meant  not  only  opening 
another  highway  to  the  East  for  England's 
thriving  commerce,  but  more  direct  access 
to  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  South  Seas  for 
England's  Navy — an  important  considera- 
tion with  war  brewing.  It  was  the  hope  of 
benefiting  England  by  discovering  this 
long-sought  passage  that  prompted  Cook  to 
embark  upon  what  was  to  be  his  final 
voyage. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Resolution  in 
1775  Cook  had  received  the  well-merited 
reward  of  a  captaincy  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital—a Government  appointment  which 
afforded  him  the  means  of  enjoying  an 
honourable  retirement.  A  few  months 
later  he  was  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  assist 
in  a  discussion  of  the  North-West  Passage 
problem.  The  sequel  might  have  been 
anticipated  :  the  discussion  so  impressed 
Cook  with  the  importance  of  the  quest  that, 
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altlioiigli  he  had  so  recently  completed 
seven  years'  very  active  service  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  globe,  he  willingly 
volunteered  to  leave  England  to  search  the 
Arctic  regions  for  the  problematical  passage. 
The  Admiralty  accordingly  gave  orders  for 
an  expedition.  Cook  was  formally  advised 
of  his  appointment  as  commander  in 
February,  1776.  His  instructions  were  to 
proceed  to  the  Pacific  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  to  examine  the  North-West  coast 
of  America  from  latitude  65°  northward,  so 
that  he  was  debarred  from  exploring  the 
present  coast-lines  of  British  Columbia. 
The  vessels  chosen  were  the  Resolution, 
which  Cook  had  emplo\'ed  for  his  second 
great  voyage  and  again  commanded,  and 
the  Discovery,  Commander  Charles  Clerke. 

The  Resolution  sailed  from  England  on 
July  II,  1776,  and  was  joined  b\'  her  consort 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  but  it  was  not  until  March  7, 
1778,  that  the  coast  of  America  was  sighted. 
New  Zealand  and  other  islands  had  just 
been  visited  for  the  purpose  of  stocking 
them  with  goats,  sheep,  and  pigs  for  the 
benefit  of  future  settlers.  The  land  descried 
was  in  latitude  44°  30'  N.  Further  north, 
driven  back  repeatedly  from  a  prominent 
cape,  Cook  named  this  Cape  Flatterj', 
because  it  "  flattered  him  in  coaxing  him  to 
seek  an  entrance  which  he  could  not  make," 
or  because  the  proximity  of  the  mountains 
flattered  him  in  the  belief  that  some 
harbourage  would  shortly  be  found.  Cape 
Flattery  marks  the  entrance  of  the  straits 
leading  to  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  Puget 
Sound,  and,  despite  his  inability  to  approach 
the  land,  Cook  did  not  hesitate  to  deny  in 
his  journal  that  any  straits  e.xisted  in  this 
latitude — an  error  which  reflected  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Juan  de  Fuca  legend,  which 
placed  the  Straits  of  Anian  hereabout. 

Proceeding  north,  skirting  the  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  Cook  next  made  his 
memorable  discovery  of  Nootka  Sound, 
where  he  anchored  on  March  29th.  The 
overhauling  and  repair  of  the  two  vessels 
occupied  nearly  one  month,  and  before 
they  resumed  the  voyage  Cook  and  his 
men  had  cultivated  most  friendly  relations 
with  the  natives.  Thirty-two  canoes,  tilled 
with  Indians,  gathered  round  the  ships  soon 
after  their  arrival.  Many  others  flocked 
to  the  scene  as  the  news  spread,  and  at  one 
time  the  "  snug  cove  "  selected  as  an  anchor- 
age was  dotted  with  100  canoes,  containing 
about  500  native  sightseers — men,  women, 
and  children.     The  chiefs   indicated   their 


friendliness  by  means  of  orations  and  songs, 
and  were  soon  induced  to  board  the  ships. 
The  narrative  of  the  voyage  describes  the 
natives  as  "  in  general  under  the  common 
stature,  but  not  slender  in  proportion,  being 
commonly  pretty  full  or  plump,  though  not 
muscular.  Both  men  and  women  are  so 
encrusted  with  paint  and  dirt  that  their 
colour  could  not  positively  be  determined. 
The  children,  whose  skins  have  never  been 
stained  by  paint  or  discoloured  by  smoke, 
are  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans.  Their 
dress,  made  of  mats  and  skins,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  convenient,  and  would  by  no  means 
be  inelegant  were  it  kept  clean  ;  but  as  they 
rub  their  bodies  over  constantly  with  a  red 
paint  of  a  coarse  ochrey  or  clayey  substance, 
their  garments  contract  a  rancid,  offensive 
smell,  and  a  greasy  nastiness,  so  that  they 
make  a  ver\'  wretched,  dirty  appearance." 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  the 
natives  was  their  propensity  for  thieving. 
Many  of  the  sailors  had  occasion  to  lament 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  some  cherished 
knick-knack,  after  the  first  batch  of  Indians 
had  taken  their  departure.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  proved  to  be  strictly  honest  in 
trade.  The  sailors  made  such  excellent 
bargains  with  them  in  purchasing  furs 
that  there  was  much  discontent  later  in 
the  voyage,  when  the  furs  were  sold  in 
China,  because  no  second  visit  was  made 
to  Nootka  Sound.  Sea-otter  skins  were 
chiefl\'  bartered  by  the  natives,  who,  how- 
ever, also  disposed  of  the  skins  of  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  deer,  racoons,  polecats,  and 
martens. 

Captain  Cook  explored  and  charted 
Nootka  Sound,  but  did  not  actually  claim 
it  for  England.  Two  spoons  of  European 
manufacture  had  been  purchased  from  the 
natives,  which  led  him  to  suppose  that 
he  had  been  forestafled.  Doubtless  the 
spoons  were  in  reality  mementoes  of  the 
Santiago's  call  at  Estevan  Point,  acquired 
from  the  natives  in  that  locality. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Cook's  visit 
was  his  marked  success  in  gaining  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  natives.  The 
extensive  bartering  of  furs,  which  developed 
in  consequence,  gave  all  the  members  of 
the  e.xpedition  an  insight  into  the  rare 
possibilities  of  the  country  for  mercantile 
enterprise.  Captain  Cook  was  implored  by 
the  natives  to  return.  They  promised  to 
lay  in  a  good  stock  of  skins  in  anticipation. 
"  I  make  no  doubt,"  said  the  narrator  of 
the  voyage,  "that  whoever  comes  to  this 
place  will  tind  the  natives   prepared  with 


no  inconsiderable  supply  of  an  article  of 
trade,  which  they  could  observe  we  were 
eager  to  possess,  and  which  we  found 
could  be  purchased  to  great  advantage." 
This  opinion  was  shared  by  many  of  the 
11)2  men  under  Captain  Cook's  command, 
as  their  desire  to  revisit  Nootka  showed, 
and  they  also  spread  abroad  the  fame  of 
Nootka  furs.  There  was  no  lack  of  bold 
merchant  adventurers  to  take  the  hint,  and 
trade  quickly  followed  the  flag.  Captain 
Cook's  enforced  sojourn  in  Nootka  Sound 
to  repair  his  ships  was  to  result  in  saving 
for  the  British  Empire  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  Drake's  "New  Albion." 

Captain  Cook's  survey  of  the  northern 
coasts,  after  his  departure  from  Nootka 
Sound,  ranks  amongst  his  finest  achieve- 
ments. Impenetrable  ice  brought  his 
search  for  the  North- West  Passage  to  an 
end,  but  not  until  he  had  forced  his  way 
far  enough  through  the  ice-floes  to  explode 
an  ancient  fiction  :  he  demonstrated  that, 
if  the  Passage  e.xisted,  it  lay  in  a  region 
where  it  could  be  of  no  service  to  the 
world.  The  legendary  voyages  were  finally 
disposed  of.  Captain  Roald  Amundsen,  the 
conqueror  of  the  South  Pole,  proved  that 
it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  to  thread 
the  northern  maze  of  ever-moving  ice  when 
he  safely  piloted  a  47-ton  yacht,  the  Gjoa, 
through  the  North-West  Passage  in  1906. 
Unfortunately,  as  Captain  Cook's  voyage 
indicated  in  1778,  it  can  never  be  a  mail 
route.  Uncommon  daring  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  uncommon  luck  to  make 
the  Passage  anything  but  a  passage  to 
eternity. 

Cook,  like  that  other  great  navigator  in 
the  Pacific,  Ferdinand  Magellan,  was  fated 
to  meet  his  death  on  one  of  the  islands  he 
discovered,  a  martyr  to  his  own  enterprise. 
The  universal  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
is  evidenced  bv  the  remarkable  action  taken 
by  the  rebellious  American  colonists,  and 
by  France  and  Spain.  Although  during 
Cook's  final  voyage  all  three  countries  were 
at  war  with  England,  they  so  fully  recog- 
nised the  value  of  his  work  to  humanity 
and  posterity,  that  they  issued  special 
instructions  to  their  own  vessels  not  to 
hinder  Cook  in  any  way,  but  to  do  their 
utmost  to  assist  him. 

The  publication  of  Captain  Cook's  ex- 
periences at  Nootka  had  far-reaching  con- 
sequences. English  merchants  were  the 
first  in  the  field  and  for  several  years  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  which  gave 
England  substantial  ground  for  preserving 
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her  interests  on  the  coast.  In  the  far 
north  Behring's  activities  had  virtually 
added  Alaska  to  Russian  territory,  and 
Spain  was  evidently  intending  to  limit 
Russia's  advance  by  establishing  settle- 
ments to  the  south  of  Alaska.  In  [779 
Spain  despatched  the  Princcssa  (Com- 
mander Ignacio  Artega)  and  the  Favorila 
(Commander  Bodega  y  Quadra)  to  examine 
the  coast  to  70°  N.  latitude,  though  the 
vessels  did  not  succeed  in  their  mission,  and 
the  war  with  England  intervening,  eleven 
years  passed  before  Spain  made  a  further 
attempt  to  explore  the  coast.  By  that 
time,  178c),  the  English  fur  traders  were  in 
an  impregnable  position.  The  merchant 
adventurers  who  undertook  the  voyage 
generally  had  a  rich  reward  for  their  pains. 
Captain  Hanna,  who  arrived  at  Nootka  in 
1785  with  a  vessel  of  72  tons,  received 
over  ;£5,ooo  for  the  sea-otter  skins  bartered 
from  the  natives.  Captains  Dixon  and 
Portlock  netted  Xi  1,000  for  their  company 
in  1787,  and  in  the  preceding  \-ear  Captains 
Lowrie  and  Guise  had  made  a  highly  profit- 
able voyage  for  the  owner  of  the  Caf'inin 
Cook  and  Experiment,  a  Mr.  David  Scott,  of 
Bombay,  after  whom  Cape  Scott,  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Vancouver  Island,  is 
named.  A  book  was  published  in  England 
relating  to  Dixon's  voyage,  comprising 
letters  written  by  William  Beresford,  the 
trader  on  Captain  Dixon's  vessel,  and  the 
glowing  accounts  it  gave  of  the  region 
probably  tended  to  strengthen  the  Govern- 
ments  resistance  to  Spain's  claim  to  the 
coast.  Information  concerning  these  new 
activities  on  the  west  coast  of  Canada  un- 
doubtedh'  reached  the  Government  through 
other  channels  also.  The  King  George's 
Sound  Company,  especially  formed  in  Lon- 
don to  develop  the  new  trade,  engaged 
three  of  Cook's  men  (Lieutenants  Dixon, 
Portlock,  and  Colnett),  and,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence, a  number  of  influential  public 
men  gave  the  undertaking  their  support. 
Among  these  were  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  (who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  scientific  expedition  which 
occasioned  Cook's  first  voyage  round  the 
worldj,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
both  of  whom  were  doubtless  well  posted 
in  regard  to  the  new  discoveries  and  profit- 
able trading  of  the  English  captains. 
"  Dixon's  Voyage  "  was,  in  fact,  dedicated  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

One  of  the  principal  geographical  dis- 
coveries of  the  coast  was  made  by  Captain 
Dixon  in   1787,  when   he   proved  that  the 


islands  which  he  named  after  his  ship,  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  were  separated  fron: 
the  mainland  by  straits.  Captain  Cook's 
map  shows  neither  Vancouver  Island  nor  the 
Queen  Charlotte  group,  depicting  Nootka 
Sound  as  part  of  the  mainland. 


CHAPTER    VIII 
The  Nootka  Affair 

The  British  fur  traders  were  not  long  to 
be  left  in  undisputed  enjoyment  of  the 
lucrative  trade  which  their  enterprise  had 
founded  and  developed.  Despatches  re- 
counting the  exploits  of  James  Hanna, 
Portlock,  Dixon,  Barclay,  and  others  made 
sorry  reading  in  Madrid,  and  a  bold  asser- 
tion of  Spanish  claims  to  the  sovereignty'  of 
North-West  Canada  was  soon  forthcoming. 

Early  in  the  year  1766  certain  merchants 
of  the  East  Indies,  anxious  to  participate  in 
the  lucrative  trade  in  furs  and  ginseng 
existing  between  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  and  China,  purchased  two  vessels, 
and  entrusted  them  to  the  charge  of  John 
Meares,  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  the 
King's  Xavy.  One  of  these  vessels,  appro- 
priately named  the  Sea  Otter,  was  instructed 
to  proceed  to  Prince  William  Sound,  to 
which  spot  Meares  in  the  Nootka  duly 
followed  her.  Of  the  Sea  Otter  but  little 
remains  to  be  said,  for  Meares,  on  arriving 
at  the  rendezvous  in  September,  found  that 
this  vessel  had  preceded  him  up  the  coast, 
and  from  intelligence  subsequently  received 
he  learned  that  the  unfortunate  ship 
liad  'oeen  fatalh'  wrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Kamtschatka. 

Meares  remained  in  Prince  William's 
Sound  throughout  the  winter,  busily  trading 
with  the  natives.  This  he  did  to  such  effect 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1787  he  was  able  to 
proceed  to  China  to  sell  his  cargo. 

Encouraged  by  the  profits  from  this  ex- 
pedition, Meares,  having  parted  with  the 
Nootka,  joined  with  several  British  mer- 
chants residing  in  India  to  purchase  and  fit 
out  the  Felice  and  Ipliigcnia.  Placing  the 
latter  vessel  under  the  command  of  William 
Douglas,  Meares  himself  took  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Felice,  and  both  boats  set  sail 
on  a  voyage  that  was  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  bitter  controversy  and  excited  comment 
in  the  chancellories  of  Europe.  The  Felice 
at  the  end  of  May  was  safely  anchored  in 
the  port  of  Xootka,  and  the  Iphigenia  in 
the  following  month  arrived  in  Cook's 
River. 


That  Meares  intended  to  conduct  his 
operations  on  a  scale  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  usual  soon  became  evident. 
He  had  formed  as  the  result  of  his  previous 
voyage  to  the  coast  opinions  to  which  he 
was  anxious  to  give  practical  expression. 
Carrying  his  ideas  into  effect,  he  purchased 
from  Maquinna,  a  local  chieftain,  sufficient 
ground  on  which  to  erect  a  building 
designed  both  to  provide  a  shelter  for  his 
crews  and  a  point  at  which  trade  with  the 
natives  could  be  conveniently  conducted. 
By  way  of  giving  to  his  station  an  imposing 
appearance,  Meares  constructed  a  breast- 
work about  the  house  and  mounted  a 
3-pounder  before  it.  That  no  doubt  as  to 
his  nationality  should  harass  the  minds  of 
his  visitors  he  hoisted  the  Union  Jack.  For 
a  time  all  went  well.  The  Felice  sailed 
to  the  southward,  the  Iphigenia  was 
despatched  to  the  north.  Both  vessels,  it 
was  arranged,  should  confine  their  opera- 
tions within  certain  limits  and  retire  to 
Xootka  in  September.  In  the  meantime 
picked  men,  left  behind  for  the  purpose, 
worked  incessantly  on  the  construction  of 
a  third  ship  of  about  40  tons,  to  be  called 
the  North-West  America.  Meares  would 
appear  to  have  pursued  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign with  considerable  foresight,  energy, 
and  abilit}'.  Before  he  returned  to  Nootka 
his  ship  was  filled  with  a  valuable  cargo  of 
furs,  but  her  commander  valued  perhaps 
even  more  highly  a  treaty  which  he  had 
concluded  with  Wicananish,  a  chief  in  the 
Port  Cox  and  Port  Essingham  district, 
situated  in  latitude  48°  and  49°.  By  this 
agreement  he  obtained  a  promise  of  free 
and  exclusive  trade,  and  permission  to 
build  store  -  houses.  He  had,  in  fact, 
secured  that  most  valuable  of  trading 
assets— a  monopoly.  A  similar  agreement 
had  been  concluded  with  Tatootche,  a 
chief  of  the  country  bordering  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  from  whom  Meares 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  over  which  he 
proclaimed  the  sovereigntj'  of  his  King. 
The  Iphigenia  during  her  journey  to  the 
south  pursued  a  similar  line  of  action.  She 
visited  districts  off  which  no  European 
vessel  had  previously  anchored,  and  her 
commander  returned  with  numerous 
promises   of   exclusive   trading    rights. 

By  September  23rd  Meares  felt  free  to 
take  his  furs  to  China.  The  Iphigenia 
and  North-West  America  were  left  at 
Nootka  with  orders  to  winter  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  to  return  to  the 
coast   in   the    spring.      Meares   arrived   in 
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China  early  in  December,  sold  both  his 
cargo  and  his  ship,  concluded  an  arranjje- 
ment  for  joint  action  with  Messrs.  Etches 
&  Co.,  with  whose  vessels  he  had  found 
himself  in  competition,  and  despatched  to 
the  American  coast  two  further  ships, 
the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Argoiiaul. 
These  vessels  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  James  Colnett,  to  whose 
charge  the  growing  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany on  the  coast  were  committed. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  activities  of  the 
company  was  at  this  time  in  contempla- 
tion. The  Princess  Royal  and  Argonaut 
were  loaded  with  stores  and  provisions  of 
all  descriptions.  In  addition  a  vessel  of 
about  30  tons  was  carried  on  board  in 
frame.  Artificers  of  different  professions 
were  embarked,  and  besides  the  crew 
nearly  70  Chinese,  who  intended  to 
settle  on  the  coast  in  the  service  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  company,  sailed  with 
the  ships  in  April  and  May. 

We  have  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the 
enterprise  of  Meares  and  his  associates, 
since  jealousy  of  what  they  had  accom- 
plished and  fear  of  what  they  might  do 
further  may  doubtless  be  held  to  account 
for  what  appears  to  have  been  a  disreput- 
able conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
naval  authorities  and  certain  American 
traders  on  the  coast. 

Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  new  vessels 
had  set  sail  from  China,  the  Iphigenia 
returned  to  Xootka  Sound  to  find  there  two 
American  vessels,  the  Columbia  and  the 
Washington,  and  within  a  fortnight  tlie 
three  vessels  were  joined  bj-  a  fourth  in 
the  shape  of  the  Spanish  ship  of  war,  the 
Princcssa,  mounting  26  guns.  This  vessel, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Don 
Stephen  Joseph  Martinez,  had  sailed  from 
San  Bias,  in  Me.xico,  was  joined  a  week 
later  by  a  second  Spanish  vessel  of  16  guns, 
called  the  San  Carlos.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  command  of  the  Ipliigcnia 
had  been  entrusted  to  Douglas,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  for  a  few  days  any 
cause  to  suspect  the  good  intention  of  his 
neighbours.  On  the  14th  of  May,  how- 
ever, the  Spanish  commander  dropped  all 
disguise  and  announced  that  he  had  orders 
to  seize  all  ships  found  upon  the  coast. 
Douglas  was  invited  to  board  the  Princessa, 
and  to  his  amazement  was  promptly  made 
a  prisoner  ;  the  Iphigenia  was  seized,  the 
crew  were  captured  and  clapped  into 
irons  ;  the  Union  Jack  was  lowered  upon 


the  stockade  erected  by  Meares  :  and  all 
land  comprised  between  Cape  Horn  and 
the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude  was 
claimed  by  M.irtinez  for  the  King  of  Spain. 
Nor  did  the  matter  end  here,  for  the 
Spanish  commander,  having  the  crew  of 
the  Iphigenia  well  within  his  power,  com- 
pelled them  to  build  batteries  and  store- 
houses and  severely  punished  those  who 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  work. 
Douglas,  having  first  been  compelled  to 
sign  a  document  agreeing  to  ransom  his 
vessel  and  its  contents,  was  set  at  libert}'. 
On  regaining  the  Iphigenia,  however,  he 
found  his  ship  stripped  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions of  every  description.  He  was  then 
informed  that  he  would  be  required  to 
dispose  of  the  North-West  America  ior  the 
price  of  $400.  This  proposal  Douglas 
resolutely  refused  to  agree  to.  As  a  means 
of  securing  a  permit  to  depart,  however,  he 
provided  the  Spanish  commander  with  a 
letter  to  the  captain  of  the  North-West 
America,  in  which  the  inability  of  Don 
Martinez  to  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage was  undoubtedly  turned  to  account. 
With  the  further  history  of  the  Iphigenia 
we  are  not  concerned,  further  than  that 
she  sailed  up  the  coast,  collected  a  few 
skins,  and  ultimately  reached  a  Chinese 
port.  Interest  now  centres  round  the 
Nortli-West  America  and  the  Princess  Roval 
and  Argonaut.  The  commander  of  the 
North-West  America  had  received  no  warn- 
ing of  the  events  which  had  transpired  at 
Nootka,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  he  sailed 
into  that  harbour,  to  be  promptly  boarded 
and  seized  by  the  sailors  of  Don  Martinez. 
The  valuable  cargo  which  the  vessel  con- 
tained was  placed  on  the  Princess  Royal, 
which  arrived  a  few  days  later.  No  objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  latter  vessel  putting 
out  to  sea,  and  it  was  not  until  she  returned 
in  July  laden  with  skins  that  anv  attempt 
was  made  to  interfere  with  her.  The 
Argonaut,  in  command  of  Colnett,  soon 
followed  her  consort  into  Nootka,  to  suffer 
a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  North-West 
.America.  The  officers  and  men  were 
imprisoned,  and  Colnett  was  treated  in 
such  a  fashion  that  his  reason  soon  left 
him.  On  the  return  of  the  Princess  Royal 
Colnett  was  compelled,  under  threat  of 
being  hanged  from  the  yardarm,  to  order 
her  officers  to  hand  her  over  without  contest. 
Meanwhile  the  crew  of  the  North-West 
America  was  divided  between  the  American 
ships  Columbia  and  Washington.  Both  the 
.Argonaut  and  Princess  Royal,  the  officers 
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and  men  being  confined  on  board,  were 
taken  as  prizes  to  San  Bias,  where  they 
were  subsequently  liberated.  The  unfor- 
tunate Chinese  were  detained  by  Don 
Martinez  and  forced  to  work  in  the  mines 
which  the  Spaniards  had  opened. 

Tidings  of  the  high-handed  action  of  Don 
Martinez  were  rapidly  carried  to  England, 
and  public  opinion  was  soon  in  a  ferment. 
Had  these  events  transpired  a  few  years 
earlier,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have 
been  witnessed  by  the  Foreign  Office  with 
that  cool  equanimity  which  has  at  times 
distinguished  its  operations.  But  the  day 
was  past  in  which  Western  Canada  was 
deemed  a  country  too  distant  to  be  of 
value.  Again,  many  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential men  held  shares,  the  value  of  which 
would  have  dropped  to  nothing  had  the 
claims  of  Spain  been  upheld.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  was  inclined  to  take  a 
serious  view  of  the  question,  and  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Madrid  was  in- 
structed to  ask  for  an  explanation.  The 
reply  of  the  Spanish  Court  amounted 
practically  to  a  reiteration  of  the  extrava- 
gant claims  put  forward  by  Don  Martinez, 
and  sovereignty  was  again  claimed  over 
the  west  coast  of  North  America  as  far 
north  as  the  6ist  degree  of  latitude  in 
Prince  William  Sound.  The  visit  of 
English  traders  to  the  coast  was  referred 
to  as  "  trespass,"  and  the  strong  action  of 
Martinez  was  justified  on  the  ground  that 
a  settlement  of  Spanish  territory  had  been 
contemplated.  There  is  a  suggestion 
about  the  argument  that,  though  trespass 
to  a  limited  extent  might  be  winked  at, 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  settlement  went 
bevond  the  bounds  of  licence.  The 
failure  of  the  Spanish  commander  to 
interfere  with  the  American  vessels 
Columbia  and  Washington  was  justified 
on  the  plea  that  they  had  been  driven 
to  Nootka  by  distress  and  only  paused 
there  in  order  to  refit.  This  reply  left 
the  British  Government  unmoved,  and 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Spain  was  again 
called  upon  to  restore  the  captured 
vessels,  to  indemnify  the  owners,  and  to 
make  a  declaration  in  the  name  of  his 
King  to  the  effect  that  these  things  had 
been  done.  The  question  at  issue,  how- 
ever, was  one  far  outweighing  in 
importance  the  value  of  Meares'  enter- 
prise. The  claims  of  England  constituted 
a  "  test  case,"  and  nothing  less  than  the 
future  of  the  North-West  coast  depended 
on  the  issue. 
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At   this  juncture    France   came  forward 
to  support  her  continental  neighbour,  and 
a  despatch  was  sent  to  London  informing 
the    Foreign    Office    that    the    claims    of 
Spain    to    dominion    in    the    Pacific    had 
received     the     sanction     of     the     French 
nation.     Affairs  had  now  assumed  a  most 
critical    complexion.      In     the    dockj'ards 
of    England  and  France  feverish   activity 
was  the  order  of  the  day  ;    whilst  Spain, 
though     far     past     the     zenith     of     her 
power,    made    such    preparations    as    she 
could    to   strike   a    blow    or    two    in    the 
approaching  struggle.    In  the  streets  and 
coffee  -  houses     of     London     excitement 
reached  a  high  pitch.     At  Covent  Garden 
Theatre     a     sketch     was     staged     which 
graphically  illustrated  the  actions  of  Don 
Martinez  and  his  soldiers  ;  and  throughout 
the  length    and    breadth   of    the    country 
public  opinion    urged  the   Government  to 
stand   firm.     The   country   was,   however, 
for  the  moment  to  be  saved  the  disasters 
of  war  ;   for  Spain,  after  prolonged  nego- 
tiations, by  judicious  concessions  averted 
a  conflict   into   which  financially  she  was 
by  no   means  prepared  to  enter.     By  the 
terms    of   settlement  it    was    agreed    that 
Spain  should  restore  all  property   seized  ; 
that     British    subjects     were     neither     to 
navigate  nor  to  fish  within  lo   leagues   of 
any    Spanish    settlement ;     and    that    the 
Xorth-West     coast    should    elsewhere    be 
free  to  the  traders  of  both  nations.     Thus 
was  the  Spanish  claim  to  dominion  in  the 
Xorth  Pacific  ended  for  ever.     The  agree- 
ment, whilst  removing  the  fear  of  conflict, 
still  left  certain  matters  unsettled.     Minor 
disputes   took  the  place  of   big  ones,  and 
it  was  not  until    1794  that  the  British  flag 
waved  over  Nootka. 


CHAPTER    IX 

The  Cruise  of  Commander  George 
Vancouver 

By  the  terms  of  the  settlement  arrived 
at  between  England  and  Spain,  it  was 
agreed  that  representatives  of  these  nations 
should  meet  at  Xootka  to  settle  on  the 
spot  the  territory  which  Spain  had  under- 
taken to  restore.  Commander  George 
Vancouver,  a  distinguished  navigator  and 
explorer  at  that  time  about  to  sail  for 
the  Pacific,  w-as  commissioned  to  act  for 
England,  and  Don  Juan  Francisco  de  la 
Bodega  y  Quadra  for  Spain.  A  more 
fortunate   choice  than  that  of  the   British 


Government  could  scarcely  have  been 
made.  Entering  the  Xavy  in  1771  with 
the  rating  of  A.B.,  Vancouver  had  soon 
gained  the  quarter-deck  as  a  junior  officer. 
He  had  sailed  with  Cook  in  the  Resolution 
on  that  navigator's  second  voyage  and,  as 
a  midshipman,  had  accompanied  Captain 
Gierke  in  the  Discovery  during  Cook's  third 
and  last  expedition.  Vancouver  was  in- 
structed, in  orders  dated  the  8th  of 
March  and  the  20th  of  August,  1791,  to 
proceed  to  the  north-west  coast  of  -America 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  it  between  30°  of 
latitude  and  Cook's  River,  and  to  receive 
at  Nootka  the  buildings  and  land  which 
were  in  English  occupation  in  .April, 
1789. 

The  vessels  placed  under  his  command, 
though  considered  of  formidable  size  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  would  to-day 
be  deemed  scarcely  adequate  to  a  trip 
across  the  English  Channel.  The  Discovery, 
a  small  ship-rigged  vessel  of  340  tons,  was 
commanded  by  Vancouver  in  person,  and 
the  Chatham,  a  brig  of  135  tons,  was  told 
off  to  accompany  him.  Sailing  via  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Vancouver 
and  his  expedition  arrived  safely  off  the 
coast  in  -April,  1792,  and  the  work  of  survey 
was  immediately  commenced.  In  the 
previous  month  Bodega  y  Quadra  had 
sailed  from  San  Bias  with  the  Santa  Gcr- 
tnidis,  Activa,  and  Princessa,  vessels  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  those  of  the 
English  commander.  The  month  of  May 
was  passed  by  Vancouver  in  explorations 
about  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  June  a  preliminary  survey 
had  been  completed  of  the  hitherto  un- 
known inlets  and  bays  which  abound  to 
the  south  of  Vancouver  Island  and  on  the 
opposing  shore  of  the  mainland.  Puget 
Sound  was  named  at  this  time  after  the 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Discovcrv,  and 
Burrard  Inlet  after  Vancouver's  friend.  Sir 
Harry  Burrard,  Bart.,  who,  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, was  far  from  anticipating  the  fame 
which  that  deserted  spot  would  afterwards 
attain. 

The  Spanish  officers  Galiano  and  Valdes 
examined  this  inlet  about  the  same  time 
as  Vancouver,  and  named  it  Canal  de  Sasa- 
mat,  which  was  understood  to  be  the 
Indian  name.  Eliza,  another  Spanish 
officer,  on  his  exploration  in  1791  had 
named  the  inlet  Boca  de  Florida  Blanco.' 
r  Walbran,  "  British  Columbia  Place  Xames." 


Vancouver  notes  in  his  journal  under  date 
June  13,  1792  :  "The  shores  in  this  situa- 
tion were  formed  by  steep  rocky  cliffs, 
that  afforded  no  convenient  space  for 
pitching  our  tent,  which  compelled  us  to 
sleep  in  the  boats.  Some  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  however,  preferring  the  stoney 
beach  for  their  couch,  without  duly  con- 
sidering the  time  of  high-water  mark, 
found  themselves  incommoded  by  the 
flood-tide,  of  which  they  were  not  apprised 
until  nearly  afloat  ;  and  one  of  them 
slept  so  sound  that  I  believe  he  might 
have  been  conveyed  to  some  distance 
had  he  not  been  awakened  by  his  com- 
panions." 

On  completing  the  survey  of  Burrard 
Inlet,  Vancouver  continued  his  voyage 
northward.  Near  to  Gray's  Point  he 
encountered  two  Spanish  vessels  which 
had  sailed  round  the  north  of  the  is- 
lands. 

From  the  captains  of  these  ships  Van- 
couver learned  that  three  Spanish  frigates 
and  a  brig  awaited  him  at  Nootka.  He 
accordingly  pressed  forward,  and  rounding 
Cape  Scott,  the  north-west  point  of  Van- 
couver Island,  proceeded  with  all  sail  to 
the  rendezvous.  While  on  his  passage 
round  the  island  the  F:nglish  commander 
gave  names  to  numerous  bajrs  and  head- 
lands. The  frequency  with  which  old 
acquaintances  were  remembered  and  their 
names  thus  handed  down  to  posterity 
leads  a  commentator  to  remark  :  "  Indeed, 
it  were  well  for  one  coveting  easv  immor- 
tality to  be  a  friend  of  Captain  Vancouver's 
about  this  time,  the  aboriginal  owners  and 
occupants  being,  like  earlier  Spanish  navi- 
gators, wholly  ignored  in  this  naming." 
Once  arrived  at  Nootka,  Vancouver  was 
soon  called  upon  to  face  a  situation 
which  he  had  been  far  from  anticipating. 
His  instructions  had  been  confined  to  the 
taking  over  of  the  land  and  property  the 
confiscation  of  which  had  so  narrowly 
escaped  plunging  Europe  into  war.  Bo- 
dega y  Quadra,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  being  anxious  imme- 
diately to  determine  the  boundary  line  of 
the  English  and  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
vicinity.  The  commanders,  though  studi- 
ously careful  to  show  each  other  the 
utmost  courtesy,  were  unable  to  agree. 
Vancouver  accordingly  sent  to  England 
for  instructions.  To  show  mutual  goodwill 
Quadra  and  Vancouver  agreed  to  couple 
their  names  in  awarding  a  title  to  the  im- 
portant   territory   which   had    so   recently 
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been  discovered  to  form  an  island.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  both  commanders 
in  deciding  upon  the  title  Quadra  and 
\'ancouver  Island  were  well  aware  that 
but  one  name  was  likely  to  survive  ;  and 
that  the  nation  to  which  the  territory 
ultimately  fell  would  decide  which  name 
it  should  be.  For  close  upon  a  month 
courtesy  and  diplomacy  were  closely  inter- 
woven, until,  on  September  22nd,  Quadra 
sailed  with  his  fleet  for  his  Mexican 
headquarters.  The  Spanish  commander 
did  not  long  survive  his  expedition.  In 
March  of  the  following  year  he  died,  and 
General  Jose  Manuel  de  Alva  succeeded 
in  the  command  of  San  Bias. 

Vancouver,  after  Quadra's  departure, 
busied  himself  in  storing  supplies,  and  on 
October  i2lh  sailed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  he  wintered.  In  the  spring  of  1793 
he  was  again  off  the  coast.  His  stay  at 
Xootka,  however,  was  of  the  briefest 
description.  Finding  that  no  despatches 
had  as  vet  arrived  from  England,  he  sailed 
up  the  coast  and  continued  his  survey  of 
the  mainland  from  the  point  at  which  in 
the  previous  season  he  had  discontinued  it. 
The  winter  was  again  passed  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  in  1794  Vancouver  proceeded 
direct  to  the  Alaskan  coast.  On  this 
occasion  he  worked  southward.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  he  was  able  to  state  that 
no  navigable  channel  intersected  the  con- 
tinent south  of  the  latitudes  which  had 
been  explored  by  Captain  Cook.  He  was 
able  also,  once  and  for  all,  to  dispose  of  the 
theory  which  placed  an  arctic  ocean  where 
no  ocean  existed.  Returning  to  Nootka, 
the  English  envoy  impatiently  awaited  the 
arrival  of  those  despatches  which  alone 
could  enable  him  to  settle  the  Nootka 
question.  But  time  did  not  hang  on  his 
hands.  His  ships,  by  this  time  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear,  were  repaired  ;  Alva 
had  arrived  on  the  coast  and  hospitalities 
were  exchanged  ;  and  a  visit  was  paid  to 
the  local  chieftain,  Maquinna,  who  prepared 
a  great  feast.  The  despatches,  however, 
still  failed  to  arrive,  and  the  English  and 
Spanish  vessels  set  sail  for  Monterez.  From 
thence  Vancouver  proceeded  via  Cape  Horn 
to  England,  reaching  home  in  October,  1795. 
He  had  been  absent  four  years  and  nine 
months,  during  which  time  the  Discovery 
had  lost  onlj-  one  man  by  disease,  out  of 
a  complement  of  100.  The  Chatham 
achieved  the  remarkable  record  of 
bringing  safelj'  home  the  entire  crew  with 
which  she  had  set  sail. 


It  is  not  without  interest  that  Vancouver 
in  1794,  when  off  the  northern  coast, 
remarked  that  he  was  just  in  time  to  carry 
through  the  arduous  task  to  which  he  had 
set  his  hand.  The  frequently  brutal  con- 
duct of  the  traders  was  already  producing 
its  effect.  Ainongst  the  natives  could  be  per- 
ceived the  beginning  of  the  blindly  vindic- 
tive spirit  which  later  was  to  produce  the 
massacre  of  the  crews  of  the  Boston  and 
the  Toiiquin.  Armed  as  his  ships  were, 
Vancouver  doubted  that  he  could  have  con- 
cluded his  expedition  successfully  had  he 
started  on  it  a  year  later.  After  his  return 
to  England  the  great  navigator,  who  had 
been  advanced  to  post  rank  when  off 
the  Pacific  coast  in  1794,  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  task  of  preparing  for 
publication  an  account  of  his  experiences. 
Before  the  last  pages  had  been  corrected, 
however,  he  died  at  Richmond.  He  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter's,  at 
Petersham,  May  18,  1798. 

Before  Vancouver  had  reached  England 
the  Nootka  question  had  been  definitely 
settled  at  a  Convention  held  in  Madrid. 
The  agreement,  which  was  signed  by  the 
British  and  Spanish  Ambassadors  on  June  1 1, 
1794,  provided  that  commissioners  should 
meet  on  or  near  the  spot  formerly  occupied 
by  British  subjects,  that  certain  declarations 
should  there  be  exchanged,  and  that  the 
British  flag  sliould  be  unfurled  over  the 
land  thus  restored.  It  was  agreed  that 
after  these  formalities  the  officers  of  the 
two  Powers  should  retire  from  Nootka. 
The  two  officers  set  sail  on  the  Activa 
and  arrived  at  Nootka  on  March  22nd.  The 
simple  ceremony  which  marked  the  close 
of  a  lengthy  and  dangerous  dispute  is  thus 
described  bv  Lieutenant  Pierce,  the 
English  envoy  :  "  Brigadier-General  Alva 
and  myself  then  met,  agreeably  to  our  in- 
structions, on  the  place  where  formerly  the 
British  buildings  stood,  where  we  signed 
and  exchanged  the  declaration  and  counter 
declaration  for  restoring  these  lands  to  His 
Majesty,  as  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Courts,  after  which  ceremonj'  I  ordered  the 
British  Flag  to  be  hoisted  in  token  of 
possession  and  the  General  gave  orders  for 
the  troops  to  embark."  When  the  Spanish 
and  British  troops  had  withdrawn, 
Maquinna  and  his  subjects  hastened  to 
occupy  the  deserted  Spanish  port,  and  until 
recent  times  no  white  settlement  was  made 
at  the  port  which  played  so  large  a  part 
in  the  early  history  of  the  north-west 
coast. 
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CHAPTER   X 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  Journey 
Overland 

Whilst    Vancouver   was  still   beating  up 
the   coast,   exploring  inlets,  and   sounding 
channels,  another  discoverer,  driven  by  the 
same  desire  for  knowledge,  was  making  his 
way   to   the    Pacific    across   the    unknown 
lands  of  the  continent.     There  was,  how- 
ever,  this  difterence  between  the  two  ex- 
plorers, that,  whilst  one  was  already  famous, 
the  great  ability  and  resources  of  the  other 
were  as  yet  known  only  to  a  limited  circle 
of   acquaintances.     With  the    early    life  of 
.Alexander     Mackenzie    it     is    not     neces- 
sary for   us  to   deal.     Coming  as   a  young 
Highlander    to    Montreal    about  the    year 
1779,  he  was  sent  by  Gregory,  McLeod  & 
Co.   to  conduct  a  branch  of  their  business 
in   Detroit,  and  after  the  formation  of  the 
North-West  Fur  Company  he  was  placed, 
as  a  partner  in  the  concern,  in  charge  in 
Athabasca.     It  was  there  that  he  was  first 
fired  by  the  ambition  to  find  an  overland 
route  to  the  great  ocean  which  figured  so 
largely   in   the   tales   and   legends    of    the 
natives.     A     journey    undertaken    to     the 
Arctic  Ocean  served  but  to  convince  him 
that  the  greatest  difficulties  and  hardships 
of  adventurous  enterprise  w-ere  capable  of 
being    surmounted.     Mackenzie,   however, 
was  not  the  man  to  rush  into  a  project  of 
this  nature   without  first  fitting  himself  to 
carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.     With 
this   intention,  in   1791   he  journeyed   east- 
ward,   crossed    the    Atlantic   Ocean,    and 
passed    a    winter    in     London.     Here    he 
learned  to  take  observations,  studied  mathe- 
matics, and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  other 
subjects   likely  to  prove  of  service  on  the 
hazardous   undertaking  to  which   he  stood 
committed.     Having  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  Atlantic,    Mackenzie  left   Fort    Chipe- 
wyan  on   October    10,    1792.     The    winter 
was  spent  at  Fort  Fork,  the  most  westerly 
trading  station,  situated  near  the  juncture  of 
the  east  branch  of  the  Peace  River  with  the 
main  stream,  and  on  the  9th  of  May,    1793, 
he  started  on  his  long  and  dangerous  journey 
across  the  western  portion  of  the  continent. 
He  was  accompanied  on  this  expedition  by 
Alexander  Mackaj-,  Joseph  Laudry,  Charles 
Ducette,  Baptiste    Bisson,    Francois   Cour- 
tois,    Jacques    Beauchamp,    and    Francois 
Beaulieu.     Alexander    Mackay,   who  acted 
throughout      as      Mackenzie's    lieutenant, 
was     a      bold     and     experienced     trader 
and  hunter.     Laudry  and   Ducette  had  ac- 
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C(Mnp;iiiicd  their  leader  on  his  former  expe- 
dition to  tlie  Arctic  Ocean.  Two  Indians 
completed  the  party.  The  ten  members  of 
the  expedition,  with  their  equipage,  arms, 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  goods  intended 
as  presents  for  native  chiefs,  depended  for 
transport  upon  a  canoe  described  as  being 
"  twenty-five  feet  long,  with  four  and  three- 
quarter  feet  beam  and  twenty-si.x  inches 
hold."  In  this  perilous  craft  rivers  were 
navigated  until  rapids  and  rocks  compelled 
the  party  to  take  to  the  shore.  The  canoe 
and  stores  were  then  shouldered  until 
transport  by  water  became  once  again  a 
possibility.  In  this  fashion  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  crossed  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Peace  River  Pass.  More  than  once 
the  expedition  suffered  shipwreck,  but  the 
canoe  was  repaired  and  the  party  pressed 
forward.  The  condition  of  the  ground, 
again,  was  sometimes  such  that  the 
utmost  speed  of  the  expedition  did  not  ex- 
ceed 3  miles  in  a  day.  Mackenzie's  com- 
panions, disheartened  by  all  that  they  had 
been  through  and  appalled  at  the  prospect 
before  them,  urged  him  to  return.  Mac- 
kenzie would  not  hear  of  it.  They  refused 
to  proceed  ;  Mackenzie  announced  his  in- 
tention of  continuing  the  journey  alone. 
Opposed  by  such  determination,  they  soon 
gave  way.  After  a  time  progress  became 
easier.  A  river  was  encountered  which 
Mackenzie  wrongly  believed  to  be  the 
Columbia.  After  following  its  course  for 
some  days  he  discovered  that  he  was 
travelling  more  to  the  southward  than  he 
desired,  and  he  pressed  on  his  party  the 
necessity  of  making  a  journey  overland. 
He  had  set  his  mind  on  finding  a  northerly 
route  to  the  Pacific,  and  whatever  the 
danger  involved  he  was  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose.  Accordingly,  on  July  ist 
the  expedition,  carrying  4^  bags  of  pem- 
mican,  weighing  from  85  to  90  lb.  each, 
a  case  of  astronomical  instruments,  a 
parcel  of  goods  for  presents,  weighing 
90  lb.,  and  ammunition  of  about  the  same 
weight,  marched  into  the  woods.  The 
river  thus  abandoned  was,  about  15  years 
later,  to  be  navigated  from  its  source  to  the 
sea  by  Simon  Fraser,  who  gave  it  his  own 
name.  From  this  point  onwards  Mac- 
kenzie's diary  is  one  continuous  record  of 
difficulties  and  dangers.  The  Indian  guide 
was  anxious  to  desert,  Mackenzie  marched 
with  him  by  day  and  shared  his  blanket  at 
night ;  rivers  were  encountered,  Mackenzie 
constructed  rafts  ;  the  natives  were  inclined 
to  be  hostile,  Mackenzie  won   them  over. 


To  the  leader  of  the  expedition  nothing 
came  amiss.  It  became  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  allowance  of  provisions  per  man, 
and  once  again  a  mutiny  seemed  probable, 
but  Mackenzie,  ably  seconded  by  Mackay, 
soon  reawakened  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
men.  By  this  time,  however,  the  most 
laborious  part  of  the  journey  had  been  ac- 
complished, for  the  expedition  soon  en- 
countered a  band  of  Indians,  who  enter- 
tained them  handsomely  with  such  food  as 
they  had,  and  provided  them  with  canoes 
in  which  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Dean 
River.  Coming  at  length  to  a  cascade  and 
a  large  fall,  the  canoes  were  abandoned, 
and  the  party  once  again  took  to  the  land, 
marching  in  the  direction  of  a  village  from 
which  could  plainly  be  seen  an  inlet  of  the 
sea.  It  is  impossible  at  this  point  to  refrain 
from  expressing  the  wish  that  Mackenzie 
had  reached  this  stage  of  his  journey  a 
month  earlier.  At  that  time  Vancouver  lay 
at  anchor  off  the  coast,  and  one  of  his 
officers,  a  Mr.  Johnstone,  was  actually  visit- 
ing the  very  spot  at  which  the  expedition 
had  now  arrived.  The  meeting,  so  narrowly 
avoided,  between  the  navigator  who  had 
reached  Bella  Coola  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Australia  and  the  trader 
who  had  won  his  way  there  by  land,  would 
to  the  historian  have  surpassed  in  interest 
the  meeting  which  was  to  occur  many 
years  later  in  a  far  distant  part  of  the  globe 
between  Stanley  and  Livingstone. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1793,  Mackenzie 
reached  the  Pacific.  The  situation  in 
which  the  expedition  found  itself  was,  how- 
ever, somewhat  less  satisfactory  than  such 
success  would  suggest.  A  strong  wind 
blew  from  the  west,  the  swell  was  high,  the 
canoe  was  leaking  and  untrustworthy,  the 
coast  was  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes, 
and  half  a  continent,  wild,  pathless,  not  to 
be  crossed  without  danger  to  life,  separated 
the  expedition  from  safety.  Food,  again, 
had  been  steadily  diminishing.  The  re- 
maining supplies  consisted  of  20  lb.  of 
pemmican,  15  lb.  of  rice  and  6  lb.  of  flour  ; 
and  the  ten  half-starved  explorers  may  well 
have  wondered  if  the  day  of  their  success 
was  not  to  mark  the  end  of  their  endeavours. 
Shelter  for  the  night  was  found  in  a  small 
cove,  and  in  the  morning  Mackenzie,  being 
anxious  to  obtain  an  observation,  left  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  steered  along  the 
coast.  The  hostility  of  the  natives  now 
became  pronounced.  When  passing  the 
northern  shores  of  King  Island  three  canoes 
made  their  appearance.  Mackenzie  asked 
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what  was  intended  ;ind  received  the  reply 
that  Macuba  (Vancouver)  had  fired  on  the 
chief  and  his  friends,  and  that  Bensins 
(Johnstone)  had  struck  them  on  the  back 
with  the  flat  of  his  sword.  Sighting  a 
ruined  village  on  the  shore,  Mackenzie 
landed  to  examine  it,  and  whilst  so  engaged 
the  number  of  hostile  canoes  increased  to 
ten.  The  position  of  the  expedition  was 
now  extremely  hazardous.  Unlike  Van- 
couver, Mackenzie  had  no  ship  to  which 
he  could  retreat  in  case  of  need.  His  canoe 
was  indeed  far  less  fitted  to  encounter  the 
swell  of  the  Pacific  than  those  from  which 
his  antagonists  watched  his  movements. 
The  expedition,  therefore,  took  possession 
of  a  rock,  not  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  party  and  not  too  big  to  allow  of 
defence ;  and  the  explorers  prepared  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  might  be. 
Throughout  the  night  Mackenzie  and  his 
friends  stood  on  their  guard.  But  the 
natives  had  by  this  time  thought  better  of 
the  matter  and  the  threatened  attack  never 
matured.  The  system  of  barter  so  assidu- 
ously practised  by  the  fur  traders  had 
already  produced  its  effect,  and  a  more 
subtle  scheme  to  exploit  the  necessities  of 
the  white  men  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
first  crude  instinct  to  secure  their  scalps. 
Accordingly  in  the  morning  two  canoes 
containing  pieces  of  raw  seal's  flesh  made 
their  appearance.  The  price  was  high,  but 
hunger  laughs  at  economy,  and  the  native 
stock-in-trade  was  soon  transferred  from 
the  canoes  to  the  rock.  Chance,  however, 
was  soon  to  balance  the  account.  A  fire 
being  required  at  which  the  meat  could  be 
roasted,  Mackay  produced  a  burning-glass, 
and  in  the  cover  of  his  tobacco-box  set 
light  to  a  piece  of  touchwood.  The  natives 
were  overcome  with  astonishment.  Such  a 
possession,  they  argued,  would  be  cheap  at 
any  figure,  and  within  a  very  short  time  the 
inexpensive  burning  glass  had  been  traded 
for  the  best  of  their  otter  skins. 

Danger  had  for  the  moment  been 
averted,  but  Mackenzie  had  already  decided 
to  commence  his  homeward  march.  The 
great  feat  which  he  had  set  himself  had 
been  successfully  accomplished.  The  con- 
tinent had  been  crossed  ;  and  a  prolonged 
sojourn  on  the  coast,  whilst  in  no  way 
affecting  the  value  of  his  achievement, 
threatened  considerably  to  decrease  his 
chance  of  living  to  speak  of  it.  An  obser- 
vation taken  at  noon  gave  52°  20'  48"  N., 
and  Mackenzie  having  decided  that  this 
point  should  mark  the  limit  of  his  journey, 
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printed  in  melted  grease  and  vermilion  the 
following  inscription  upon  the  face  of  the 
rock  which  on  the  previous  night  had  served 
his  company  in  such  good  stead  : — 

■'  Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  Canada, 
by  Land,  the  Twenty-Second  of  July, 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and 
NinetT,-Three." 
The  homeward  journey  was  conducted 
with  the  cool  determination  and  dauntless 
spirit  that  had  marked  the  march  to  the 
coast,  and  Mackenzie  and  his  party  reached 
Fort  Chipewvan  in  safety  on  the  24th  of 
August.  It  is  doubtful  if  Mackenzie 
realised  the  full  importance  of  his  achieve- 
ment. He  had  discovered  a  "  Xorth-West 
Passage  "  far  more  practical  than  the  one 
searched  for  by  Captain  Cook.  But  he  had 
achieved  more  than  this.  He  had  drawn 
the  attention  of  Britain  to  the  vast  terri- 
tories lying  behind  the  coast  with  which 
previously  the  efforts  of  commerce  had 
been  exclusively  concerned.  On  his  return 
Mackenzie  spent  the  winter  at  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan  preparing  to  give  to  the  world  a 
detailed  record  of  his  travels.  Subsequent!}' 
he  continued  in  the  fur  trade  in  Montreal. 
In  1801  he  received  from  George  III.  the 
dignity  of  knighthood.  Returning  to 
Canada,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  engaged 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Xorth-West 
Companj'  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  Huntingdon 
County,  in  Lower  Canada.  The  last  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  Scotland,  where 
he  died  in  1820.  To-day  a  vast  expanse  of 
territorj'  and  a  great  and  important  river 
serve  to  perpetuate  a  name  that  will  be 
remembered  for  so  long  as  Canada  remains 
a  countrv. 


CHAPTER    XI 

The   Explorations   of   David   Thompson 
and  Simon  Fraser 

The  zeal  and  enterprise  of  the  Hudson's 
Baj'  Company  had  been  for  some  time  far 
from  pleasing  to  the  fur-trading  firms  of 
MontreaL  Whilst  engaged  in  competing 
with  each  other  they  found  onh-  too  fre- 
quently that  their  powerful  antagonist  had 
cut  the  ground  from  under  their  feet.  As 
a  measure,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  of 
self-defence,  a  number  of  the  larger  and 
more  powerful  of  the  private  firms  decided 
in  1783  to  combine  their  interests  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Xorth-West  Company." 
The   new   company   rapidly   increased    in 


size  and  strength.  .A.  small  but  ably 
managed  syndicate,  controlled  to  some 
extent  by  the  firm  of  Gregory,  ^IcLeod  & 
Co.,  offered  for  some  time  effective  com- 
petition. An  unfortunate  dispute,  however, 
in  which  a  partner  in  the  smaller  under- 
taking met  with  his  death,  brought  about 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  concerns. 
The  Xorth-West  Company  was  now  in  a 
strong  position,  and  those  responsible  for 
its  welfare  commenced  an  active  cam- 
paign against  their  wealthy  rival  in  the 
north.  Trading  posts  were  established 
both  to  the  west  of  Canada  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
petition between  the  two  companies  be- 
came j'earlj'  more  keen  and  less  good- 
humoured.  Various  developments  of  lesser 
importance  occurred  from  time  to  time, 
until  in  1794  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Xorth-West  Company  both  to  acquaint 
itself  with  the  exact  situation  of  its  posts 
within  the  United  States  and  to  e.xaniine 
its  standing  in  territories  in  which  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  conducting 
operations.  The  conduct  of  these  investiga- 
tions was  entrusted  to  David  Thompson, 
and  the  choice  was  singularly  fortunate. 
A  Londoner  by  birth,  educated  at  the  Blue 
Coat  School,  David  Thompson  had  already, 
in  the  interests  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  proved  his  ability  as  an  explorer. 
He  was  thoroughly  trained  in  mathematics 
and  in  the  use  of  astronomical  instruments. 
He  possessed,  in  fact,  every  qualification 
required  by  the  work  entrusted  to  him. 
With  his  adventures  beyond  the  Inter- 
national boundary  we  are  not  concerned. 
In  1800,  however,  he  entered  the  Rockies 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Bow  River.  He 
descended  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Columbia,  but  was  compelled  to  return  by 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  In  1807  he 
had  again  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
this  time  by  what  is  known  as  Howe's  Pass. 
On  this  occasion  he  reached  the  Columbia 
River  and  ascended  it  to  its  source,  where 
he  built  Fort  Kootenay.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  lie  had  again  crossed  the 
great  barrier  of  the  west,  this  time,  Mr. 
Begg  tells  us,  "  probably  by  Kicking  Horse 
Pass,  now  used  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway."  "  It  is  probable,"  says  the  same 
authority,  "  that  before  he  returned  east  he 
proceeded  to  the  Thompson  River,  located 
Fort  Kamloops,  and  defined  the  future 
route  to  and  from  Athabasca  tlirough  Xew 
Caledonia."  In  18 14  Thompson  definitely 
left  the  upper  country  and  was  employed 
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by  the  Imperial  Government  in  surveying 
a  part  of  the  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  lived  for  some 
vears  at  the  River  Raisin,  near  Williams- 
town,  in  Upper  Canada,  in  a  state  of 
poverty  but  little  creditable  to  the  genera- 
tion he  had  served  so  well.  .\t  the  age  of 
87  he  died  at  Longueil." 

Simon  Fraser,  when  entrusted  by  the 
Xorth-West  Company  with  the  task  of 
finding  a  northern  access  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  was  one  of  the  most  daring  of  the 
fur  traders,  who  regarded  an  adventurous 
life  as  a  normal  existence.  He  had  entered 
the  service  of  the  company  as  a  clerk  at 
the  age  of  16,  and  in  1797  the  ability  that 
he  had  consistentlv  displayed  had  secured 
for  him  an  appointment  as  agent  at  Grand 
Portage.  A  few  j-ears  later  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  Athabasca  region,  a  territory 
which  the  exploits  of  Mackenzie  had  made 
desirable  to  the  younger  and  more  ambitious 
of  the  companj-'s  employees. 

Crossing  the  Rockies  in  the  spring  of 
1806  bv  the  Peace  River  Pass,  already 
traversed  b%-  Mackenzie,  Fraser  named 
the  Stuart  River.  He  was  now  urged  to 
explore  the  great  Tacouche  Tesse  River, 
which  Mackenzie  had  mistaken  for  the 
Columbia,  and  it  was  by  the  successful 
manner  in  which  he  accomplished  this 
undertaking  that  he  achieved  his  fame. 
His  companv  consisted  of  Stuart,  Quesnel, 
19  voyageurs,  and  two  Indians,  in  four 
canoes.  John  Stuart,  who  acted  as  Fraser's 
lieutenant,  much  as  Mackay  had  assisted 
Mackenzie,  had  received  an  engineering 
education  and  possessed  scientific  know- 
ledge that  proved  invaluable  to  the  ex- 
pedition. The  journal  kept  by  Simon 
Fraser  throughout  this  remarkable  voj-age 
is  full  of  adventures,  of  which  the  following 
incident  is  typical. 

"...  Immediately  on  my  arrival  I 
ordered  five  men  out  of  the  crew  into  a 
canoe,  lightly  loaded,  and  the  canoe  was  in 
a  moment  under  way.  After  passing  the 
first  cascade  she  lost  her  course  and  was 
drawn  into  the  eddy  and  whirled  about  for 
a  considerable  time,  seemingly  in  suspense 
whether  to  sink  or  swim,  the  men  having 
no  power  over  her.  However,  she  took  a 
favourable  turn  and  by  degrees  was  led 
from  this  dangerous  vortex  again  into  the 
stream.  In  this  manner  she  continued 
flj'ing  from  one  danger  to  another,  until 
the  last  cascade  but  one,  where,  in  spite 
of  every  effort,  the  whirlpools  forced  her 

■  Brycc.  "  History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  " 
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against  a  low,  projcctiiif^  rock.  Upon  this 
the  men  debarked,  saved  their  own  hves 
and  continued  to  save  the  property,  but 
the  greatest  difticulty  was  still  ahead,  and 
to  continue  by  water  would  be  the  way  to 
certain  destruction. 

"  During  this  distressing  scene  we  were 
on  the  shore  looking  on  and  anxiously  con- 
cerned ;  seeing  our  poor  fellows  once  more 
safe  afforded  us  as  much  satisfaction  as  to 
themselves,  and  we  hastened  to  their  assist- 
ance, but  their  situation  rendered  our 
approach  perilous  and  difficult.  The  bank 
was  exceedingly  high  and  steep,  and  we 
had  to  plunge  our  daggers  at  intervals  into 
the  ground  to  check  our  speed,  as  other- 
wise we  were  likely  to  slide  into  the  river. 
We  cut  steps  in  the  declivity  and  fastened 
a  line  to  the  front  of  the  canoe,  with  which 
some  of  the  men  ascended  in  order  to  haul 
it  up,  while  the  others  supported  the  canoe 
in  their  arms.  In  this  manner  our  situation 
was  most  precarious  ;  our  lives  hung,  as  it 
were,  upon  a  thread,  as  the  failure  of  the 
line  or  a  false  step  of  one  of  the  men  might 
have  hurled  the  whole  of  us  into  eternity. 
However,  we  fortunately  cleared  the  bank 
before  dark." 

Some  fresh  danger  daily  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  progress  of  the  expedition 
was  very  slow.  Navigation  was  frequently 
impossible.  We  have  already  given  an 
extract  from  Fraser's  journal  which  graphi- 
cally depicts  the  dangers  of  the  river. 
Transit  bj'  land  was  scarcely  less  hazardous. 
Fraser  records  on  the  26th  of  June  : — 

"As  to  the  road  bv  land,  we  could 
scarcely  make  our  way.  I  have  been  for  a 
long  period  among  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this 
country.  It  is  so  wild  that  I  cannot  find 
words  to  describe  our  journey  at  times. 
We  had  to  pass  where  no  human  being 
should  venture  ;  yet  in  those  places  there  is 
a  regular  footpath  impressed,  or  rather 
indented,  upon  the  ver}'  rocks  by  frequent 
travelling.  Besides  this,  steps  which  are 
formed  like  a  ladder  by  poles  hanging  to 
one  another,  crossed  at  certain  distances 
with  twigs,  the  whole  suspended  from  the 
top,  furnish  a  safe  and  convenient  passage 
to  the  natives  down  these  precipices  ;  but 
we  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  their 
education  and  experience  were  often  in 
imminent  danger  when  obliged  to  follow 
their  example."  Having  proceeded  for 
some  distance,  a  great  river  was  seen  to 
join  the  one  along  which  they  journeyed. 
This   they  named    Thompson    River   after 


the  explorer.  On  July  2iid  Ihc  party 
reached  an  arm  of  the  sea,  where  the  ebb 
.and  How  of  the  tide  proclaimed  the  near- 
ness of  the  ocean.  The  Indians,  however, 
caused  considerable  anxiety.  Their  be- 
haviour was  such  as  to  prohibit  further 
progress.  Fraser  was  bitterly  disappointed. 
However,  great  as  was  his  anxiety  to  look 
upon  the  Pacific,  he  would  not  unneces- 
sarily risk  the  lives  of  his  companions. 
He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with 
taking  an  observation,  which  showed 
45°  20'  N.  By  this  means  he  was  able 
to  state  positively  that  the  river  he  had 
followed  was  not  the  Columbia,  as  Mac- 
kenzie had  supposed. 

Fraser  returned  to  the  east  in  the  year 
following  and  remained  for  some  time  in 
the  service  of  the  company.  After  retiring 
he  lived  at  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  Ottawa, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  86.  His  memorable 
trip  gave  to  the  river  whose  course  he 
had  traversed  the  name  of  Fraser  River, 
whilst  a  tributary  flowing  into  it  from  the 
east  still  bears  the  name  of  Quesiicl  in 
honour  of  one  of  his  companions. 


CHAPTER    XII 

The  Massacre  of  the  Crews  of  the 
"Boston"  and  "Tonquin" 

We  have  seen  that  as  the  outcome  of  the 
Nootka  difficulty  the  British  fur  traders  had 
acquired  the  right  to  carry  on  their  traffic 
along  the  entire  coast  north  of  the  Spanish 
settlement,  which  did  not  reach  from  the 
south  beyond  San  Francisco.  Unfortunately 
the  humane  treatment  accorded  the  natives 
by  Captain  Cook,  Meares,  Vancouver,  and 
other  explorers  was  not  persisted  in  by 
many  of  the  eager  adventurers  who  yearly 
visited  the  coast  in  greater  numbers.  As  a 
consequence  a  feeling  of  hostility  soon  re- 
placed in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  inhabit- 
ing the  seaboard  the  friendly  sentiments 
which  at  one  time  they  were  inclined  to 
display.  In  every  way  they  were  over- 
reached. Intoxicating  liquor  of  the  worst 
description  was  freely  circulated  amongst 
them  ;  and  as  often  as  not  when  the  effects  of 
the  debauch  had  worn  off  the  participants 
discovered  that  they  had  parted  with  valuable 
skins  for  a  mere  song,  or  had  entered  into 
agreements  from  which  they  were  likely  to 
be  heavily  the  losers.  The  guilty  parties, 
however,  most  usually  escaped,  and  revenge, 
when  it  was  taken,  was  secured  at  the 
expense  of  the  first-comer.  The  incidents 
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of  the  massacre  of  the  crews  of  the  lioslon 
and  ronqiiiii  deserve  special  mention  both 
by  reason  of  the  singular  ferocity  which 
marked  the  action  of  the  natives  and  as 
illustrating  the  perils  of  days  happily 
passed. 

The  ship  Boston  sailed  from  Boston  in 
1803  and  anchored  at  Xootka  in  a  cove 
not  far  from  a  village  over  which  the  noted 
chief  Maquinna  held  sway.  For  a  time  no 
sign  of  trouble  was  to  be  discerned. 
Maquinna  visited  the  ship  daily,  the  crew 
landed  to  refill  their  water-barrels,  and  the 
relationship  existing  between  the  traders 
and  the  natives  appeared  to  be  of  the 
pleasantest  description.  Unfortunately, 
however,  some  Spaniards  and  other  white 
traders  had  recently  visited  the  coast,  and 
memories  of  the  callous  treatment  they  had 
awarded  his  friends  doubtless  rankled  in 
the  mind  of  the  chief.  This  hidden  bitter- 
ness a  small  incident  was  to  translate  into 
violence.  The  captain  of  the  Bmton,  as 
was  customary,  presented  Maquinna  with  a 
present  in  the  shape  of  a  double-barrelled 
fowling-piece.  On  the  following  day 
Maquinna,  returning  to  the  ship,  stated 
that  the  gun  was  "peskah,"  or  bad,  and 
Captain  Salter,  taking  offence,  rephed  with 
heat  and  directness  that  the  chief  was  a 
liar.  Maquinna,  who  understood  English 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  insult  offered 
him,  dissembled  his  feelings  and  requested 
permission  to  bring  some  followers  on 
board  for  a  dance.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  nine  of  the  crew  should  proceed  in  the 
ship's  boats  to  a  village  on  the  coast  from 
which  salmon  could  be  procured,  and  when 
the  boats  had  left  the  dance  commenced. 
The  Indians,  fantastically  dressed,  capered 
about  the  decks  in  a  manner  far  more 
calculated  to  excite  amusement  than  alarm. 
Other  Indians  clambered  aboard  to  witness 
the  performance,  and  the  crew,  scattered 
about  the  deck,  laughed  and  applauded 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  The  scene 
that  followed  can  never  be  described  in 
detail,  for  the  two  men  who  alone  survived 
the  massacre  were,  fortunately  for  them- 
selves, not  on  deck  at  the  time  it  took  place. 
The  sudden  cessation  of  the  dance,  the 
wild  shouts  of  the  natives,  the  horror- 
stricken  cries  of  their  companions  must, 
however,  have  told  their  own  tale.  John 
Jowett,  the  armourer  of  the  ship,  ran  up  the 
steerage  steps.  A  native  struck  at  him 
with  an  axe  and  he  fell  down  the  companion 
way  senseless.  John  Thompson,  a  sail- 
maker,    hid    himself  in    the    hold.     Jowett 
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recovered  from  his  injuries,  and  the  lives  of 
both  men  were  spared  on  a  promise  that 
tliey  would  make  weapons  for  their  masters. 
For  two  years  these  unfortunate  men 
remained  at  the  mercy  of  their  captors  ; 
then,  the  Lvdia  having  anchored  at  Nootka, 
Maquinna  decided  once  again  to  engage  in 
commerce,  and  accordingly  invited  Jowett 
to  provide  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  captain.  Jowett  made  the  most 
of  his  opportunity,  and  Maquinna,  on 
presenting  his  letter,  wliich  he  was  quite 
unable  to  read,  was  astonished  to  find  him- 
self held  a  captive.  Nor  was  he  allowed  to 
depart  until  Jowett  and  his  companion  had 
been  brought  safely  on  board  the  vessel. 
The  two  men,  so  fortunately  rescued,  sailed 
in  the  Lydia  and  reached  Boston,  via  China, 
before  tlie  close  of  1807. 

The  attack  made  upon  the  Tonqii.n,  in 
1 8 10,  is  in  some  respects  even  more 
remarkable.  This  vessel  sailed  from  New 
York  under  the  charge  of  Jonathan  Thorn, 
who  had  as  his  first  lieutenant  the  same 
.■Alexander  Mackay  who  shared  with  Mac- 
kenzie his  perilous  trip  to  the  Pacific.  In 
the  course  of  trade  the  ill-fated  ship  arrived 
at  Clayoquot  Sound,  at  that  time,  report 
saj's,  inhabited  by  a  powerful  tribe,  the 
Wah-en-ish.  During  the  first  day  of  their 
staj'  the  natives  came  aboard  and  bartered 
skins  with  every  sign  of  friendliness.  Dr. 
Brj'ce,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,"  remarks  that  Thorn, 
wearied  by  the  slowness  of  the  natives 
in  bargaining,  violently  threw  the  chief 
over  the  side  of  the  ship.  This  episode, 
whilst  in  keeping  with  what  is  known  of 
Thorn's  hastj'  character,  is  not  mentioned 
by  Begg,  who  in  his  "  History  of  British 
Columbia "  gives  a  very  full  account  of 
this  unfortunate  affair.  The  incident,  if 
true,  would  tend  to  explain,  though  not  to 
excuse,  the  subsequent  behaviour  of  the 
natives.  In  the  evening  a  well-disposed 
Indian  warned  Thorn  that  mischief  was 
intended.  Unfortunately  the  captain,  who 
was  both  tyrannical  and  obstinate,  affected 
to  scoff  at  a  danger  which  a  more  thought- 
ful man  might  well  have  taken  steps  to 
guard  against.  On  the  following  morning 
savages  were  seen  around  the  vessel  in 
great  numbers.  Mackay,  who  had  already 
proved  himself  a  man  of  resource  and 
courage,  strongly  advised  caution.  His 
obstinate  commander,  however,  would  have 
none  of  it ;  and  to  show  his  contempt  he 
invited  fifty  of  the  Indians  to  board  the 
ship.     Mackay,  overruled  but  unconvinced, 


sent   men  aloft  to  unfurl  the  sails,  and  in 
the   meantime    the   work   of    barter   com- 
menced.    The  behaviour  of  the  natives  at 
this   point   was   not    altogether   free  from 
cunning.     To  have  carried  knives  on  to  the 
ship  would  have  been  to  invite  detection 
and     suspicion.      They     therefore     armed 
themselves  solely  with   skins,  which    they 
proceeded   to   exchange   for   blankets   and 
knives  when  on  board.     The  blankets  were 
tossed  into  the  canoes  ;  the  knives,  on  the 
other  hand,  were   safely  hidden  until  the 
moment  when  they  were  required.     In  the 
excitement  and  bustle  of   the  bartering  it 
was,  no  doubt,  supposed  by  the  crew  that 
they  had  been  thrown  into  the  canoes  with 
the  blankets.     Having  secured  their  arms, 
the   natives,  according   to   a   pre-arranged 
scheme,  distributed   themselves   about  the 
ship  so  that  there  was  no  member  of  the 
crew  on  deck  but  was  surrounded  by  them. 
At  a  given  signal  the  Indians  hurled  them- 
selves on  their  victims.     The    scene    that 
followed    is     almost     beyond    description. 
The  m,ajoritv  of  the  crew  were  butchered 
at  the  first    onslaught ;   the   remainder,  in 
different  parts  of  the  ship,  for  a  few  brief 
moments  fought  wildly  with  any  weapon 
on    which    they    could     lay    their    hands, 
Mackay,    hopeless    and     desperate,    went 
down  before  a  crowd  of  assailants.     Cap- 
tain Thorn,  it  is  said,  offered  a  fierce  resist- 
ance, killing  the  chief's  son  and  many  of 
his  opponents,  until   at  last  he  was  over- 
come by  numbers  and  paid  for  his  careless- 
ness with  his  life.     The  men  who  had  been 
sent   by  Mackay   to   unfurl   the   sails   wit- 
nessed the  scene   transpiring  below  them 
with  a  horror  that  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
To  remain  where  they  were  meant  certain 
death.      Their     only    chance     of     escape 
appeared  dependent  on  the  success  of  their 
comrades     on     deck,     and     they     hastily 
descended   to    give   what    assistance   thev 
could  to  the  few  who  still  held  out.     Two 
of   their   number   were   killed  on  the  way 
down.    Five  reached  the  deck,  one  of  them 
mortally   wounded  ;     fighting   desperately, 
they  gained  the  cabin.     The  Indian  inter- 
preter, with  the  connivance  of  the  native 
women,  made   good   his  escape,  and  ulti- 
mately gained  Astoria,  where  he  reported 
the  tragedy.      In   the   mean  time  the  five 
men   in   the    cabin,    finding   there   loaded 
firearms,  commenced   a  vigorous  fusillade 
through  the  skylights  and  the  companion- 
way.     To   such   effect   did   they   use  their 
weapons  that  before  long  they  had  cleared 
the  ship  of  their  opponents.     Their  subse- 
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quent  actions  are  not  easy  to  understand- 
Whether  they  were  too  few  in  number  to 
work  the  ship,  or  merely  acted  from  panic, 
it  is  impossible  to  sav.  Whatever  the 
reason  may  have  been,  however,  they 
decided  to  take  to  one  of  the  boats.  The 
wounded  man,  said  to  have  been  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  ship's  clerk,  refused  to  join  his  com- 
rades, remarking  that  in  any  case  he  could 
not  live  for  many  hours,  and  that  he  had 
a  certain  matter  to  attend  to  on  the  ship. 
The  four  remaining  survivors  without 
further  inquiry  pushed  off,  only,  however, 
to  be  wrecked  and  massacred  three  days 
later.  Now  follows  a  part  of  the  story 
which  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
natives  of  the  coast  for  many  years  to 
come.  Soon  after  sunrise  the  Indians 
returned  increased  in  numbers.  For  some 
time  they  confined  themselves  to  cruising 
round  about.  The  solitary  man,  despe- 
rately wounded,  dragged  himself  to  the 
bulwarks  and  invited  them  to  board. 
When  they  still  hesitated  he  signed  that 
he  was  alone,  and  that  the  ship  and  its 
contents  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
After  a  time  some  Indians  clambered  up 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and,  finding  his 
story  correct,  signalled  to  their  companions 
to  join  them.  Very  shortly  the  ship  was 
thronged  with  natives,  who,  paying  no 
heed  to  the  dying  white  man,  pulled  oft' 
the  hatches  and  commenced  to  divide  the 
spoil.  Then  the  survivor  crawled  to  the 
cabin,  and,  having  everything  in  readiness, 
he  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  containing 
nearly  9,000  pounds  of  gunpowder.  Of 
the  ship  and  the  natives  on  board,  after 
the  explosion,  no  trace  remained.  Many 
of  the  canoes  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
sunk  or  damaged,  and  of  the  Indians  who 
escaped  there  were  few  who  were  not 
terror-stricken.  From  that  day  Nootka 
was  shunned  bv  the  fur  traders,  and  for 
many  years  no  foreign  vessel  anchored  in 
its  harbour. 

CHAPTER    XIII 

The  Great  Fur=trading  Companies— 
The  X.Y.  Co.,  Astoria 

The  callous  rapacity  of  the  numerous  ad- 
venturers who  sailed  to  the  coast  for  furs 
earned  in  the  course  of  time  its  fitting 
reward.  The  treatment  awarded  the 
natives  was  frequently  harsh  and  unfair, 
and  no  intelligent  effort  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  limit  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion for  which   they  were  responsible.     It 
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iKippened,  therefore,  tluit  trade  ofi  the  coast 
became  stcadilv  more  hazardous  and  the 
return  to  those  engaged  in  it  continually 
less  profitable.  Whilst,  however,  the  vessels 
of  the  traders  decreased  in  number,  a  new 
movement,  more  securely  founded  and 
better  organised,  was  approaching  from 
the  east.  For  some  years  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  been  waging  commer- 
cial warfare  with  its  \'ounger  but  more 
energetic  rival,  the  North-West  Company. 
Commencing  in  Eastern  Canada,  tlie 
struggle  had  spread  steadily  westward, 
until  in  the  course  of  time  there  were 
to  be  found  in  Canada  few  districts  in 
which  the  agents  of  the  competing  organi- 
sations were  not  in  active  and  frequently 
violent  opposition.  For  the  most  part  the 
North-West  Company  more  than  held  its 
own.  Its  agents  were  invariably  ahead  of 
those  of  the  Hudson's  Baj- Company.  The 
efforts  of  the  older  concern  were  indeed 
onlv  reaching  the  middle  of  the  continent 
when  -Alexander  Mackenzie,  on  behalf  of 
its  rival,  was  visiting  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Treated  by  its  powerful  opponent  at  first 
almost  with  contempt,  the  North-West 
Company  was  soon  respected  and  ulti- 
mately feared.  In  what  is  now  the  Pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia  the  expeditions 
of  David  Thompson  and  Simon  Fraser  were 
but  the  first  stages  of  an  activity  that  was 
to  secure  for  it  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  of  New  Caledonia.  The  organi- 
sation of  this  company,  forming  a  system 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  requirements,  is 
described  by  Mr.  Begg  '  as  follows  :  "  The 
two  wealthiest  commercial  establishments 
in  Montreal  were  those  of  Messrs.  Frobisher 
and  Simon  McTavish.  These  two  distinct 
houses,  while  continuing  their  regular  busi- 
ness, acted  conjointly  as  agents  of  the 
North-West  Company  in  Montreal.  They 
were  to  supply  the  necessary  capital  for 
conducting  the  business,  and  were  to  re- 
ceive interest  on  the  money  actually  used 
in  the  company's  transactions.  They  were 
to  obtain  supplies  from  England,  have  the 
goods  on  hand  in  Montreal,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  packed 
and  shipped  to  the  Grand  Portage,  on  the 
north  of  Lake  Superior,  where  the  North- 
West  Company  had  their  headquarters  ; 
bringing  there  every  spring  the  furs  col- 
lected, and  sending  thence  fresh  supplies 
for  the  interior.  .  .  .  The  other  proprietors 
were  to  spend  their  time  in  the  Indian 
country,  managing  the  business  with  the 
'  "  Historv  of  Britisli  Columbia." 


assistance  of  clerks,  remaining  during  the 
winter  in  the  fur-trading  districts,  and  were 
termed  '  wintering  partners.'  They  were 
not  obliged  to  furnish  capital,  but  ability 
and  energv.  ...  It  was  a  perfect  system — 
an  admirable  combination  of  skill  and 
c.ipital — founded  not  on  speculative  theory, 
but  on  actual  experience  and  practical 
necessity." 

The  goods  shipped  by  the  company  con- 
sisted principally  of  coarse  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  calicoes,  blankets,  silk  and 
cotton  handkerchiefs,  hats,  hose,  and  shoes, 
thread  and  twine,  brass  kettles,  cutlery  and 
other  hardware,  arms  and  ammunition. 
Tobacco,  liquors,  and  provisions  were 
obtained  in  Canada.  The  cloth  was  made 
in  Montreal  into  articles  suited  to  trade  with 
the  natives.  In  the  actual  process  of  trade 
money  was  rarely,  if  ever,  used.  A  con- 
siderable business  was  conducted  by  many 
forts  for  many  years  with  Indians  who  in 
the  course  of  a  lifetime  never  learned  what 
money  was.  Some  years  later  than  the 
time  of  which  we  are  writing  a  vessel  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Companv,  when  trading 
off  the  north  coast  of  Vancouver  Island, 
secured  furs  to  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling  in  return  for  blankets, 
tobacco,  vermilion,  files,  knives,  a  small 
quantity  of  cloth,  and  two  guns.  About  the 
time  when  the  North-West  Company  first 
established  trading  posts  beyond  the 
Rockies,  in  1805,  a  blanket  was  con- 
sidered adequate  payment  for  ten  beaver 
skins  ;  a  gun,  twenty  ;  a  worsted  belt,  two  ; 
and  eighteen  bullets,  one.  Twenty  beaver 
skins  could  be  sold  by  the  Company  in 
London  for  X32  los.  Whilst  the  heavy 
cost  of  transport  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  whilst  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  long  time  which  necessarily 
elapsed  between  the  purchase  of  goods  in 
London  and  the  sale  of  the  skins  received 
in  exchange  (three  years  is  by  no  means  an 
excessive  allowance),  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  margin  of  profit  remaining  to  the  com- 
pany was  at  anv'  rate  sufficiently  consider- 
able to  justify  it  in  remaining  in  business. 

The  earliest  competitor  with  which  the 
North-West  Company  was  called  upon  to 
deal  in  New  Caledonia  was  one  that  traded 
under  the  somewhat  unusual  description, 
the  "X.Y.  Co."  The  history  of  this  title  as 
given  by  Dr.  Bryce  is  very  curious.  "  The 
new  company  was  at  some  time  in  its 
history  known  as  the  New  North-West  Co., 
but  was  more  commonly  called  the  '  X."Y. 
Co.'  The  origin  of  this  name  is  accounted 
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for  as  follows  :  On  the  bales  wliich  were 
made  up  for  transport  it  was  the  custom 
to  mark  the  North-West  Company's  initials 
'N.W.'  When  the  new  company,  which 
was  an  off-shoot  of  the  old,  wished  to  mark 
their  bales  they  simply  employed  the  next 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  '  X.Y.'  This  com- 
pany, as  has  been  said,  was  an  offshoot  of 
the  famous  North-West  Co.,  from  which 
several  partners  retired  in  1795.  In  the 
same  year  the  X.Y.  Co.  was  started,  and 
the  rivalry  between  the  new  concern  and 
the  parent  body  became  everywhere  ex- 
ceedingly acute.  Matters  were  not  im- 
proved by  the  fact  that  some  dissatisfaction 
existed  within  the  North-West  Co.  and  that 
its  partners  frequentlv  drifted  to  the  hostile 
camp.  In  1799  Alexander  Mackenzie 
abandoned  the  enterprise  with  which  he 
had  been  associated  for  so  many  years, 
and  in  1801,  having  in  the  meantime 
crossed  to  England  and  received  the 
honour  of  a  knighthood,  he  joined  the 
X.Y.  oiganisation.  In  New  Caledonia  the 
new  company  made  a  determined  effort 
to  obtain  the  trade  of  the  Peace  River 
district.  In  1804,  however,  the  two 
companies  amalgamated,  the  partners  of 
the  old  concern  taking  three-quarters  of 
the  stock  and  those  of  the  new  one 
quarter. " ' 

For  some  years  the  North-West  Company 
continued  to  reign  supreme  in  New  Cale- 
donia until,  in  181 1,  a  German  merchant  of 
New  York,  whose  name  was  destined  to 
stand  high  in  the  annals  of  American 
commerce,  entered  the  field  in  rivalry. 
John  Jacob  Astor,  already  a  power  in  the 
fur-trading  world,  aimed  at  acquiring  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  United 
States.  Having  already  made  considerable 
progress  in  this  direction,  he  organised  in 
1810  his  "  Pacific  Fur  Company.''  His 
scheme  of  operation  was  at  once  com- 
prehensive and  simple.  He  designed  to 
establish  a  line  of  trading  posts  along  the 
Missouri  River,  across  the  Rockies  to  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Stations  to  the  east  of  the  Rockies  were 
to  be  supplied  from  St.  Louis  and  stations 
to  the  west  of  that  natural  barrier  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  This  plan 
involved  the  sending  of  supplies  via  Cape 
Horn  to  a  distributing  centre  at  the  latter 
point.  As  a  preliminary  step,  Astor,  by 
offering  to  supply  by  his  ships  the  forts 
of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  succeeded 
in   establishing  a   good   relationship    with 

■   Bryce,  "  History  of  the  Hudson's  B.iy  Conip.iny." 
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that  organisation.  His  most  formidable 
rival  and  the  only  competitor  in  the  west 
that  he  feared  still,  however,  remained  to 
be  dealt  with.  Astor  accordingly  sug- 
gested to  the  North-West  Company  that 
they  should  take  a  third  share  in  his 
venture.  The  fact  that  the  North-West 
Company  was  at  this  time  operating  to 
the  north  of  the  territory  with  which  he 
was  primarily  concerned  doubtless  led 
the  astute  American  to  hope  that  his  offer 
of  amalgamation  would  be  accepted.  It 
was  unfortunate  for  the  success  of  his 
plans  that  his  offer  was  addressed  to  the 
most  combative  organisation  existing  in 
the  American  continent.  To  share  any 
trade  that  they  might  by  fighting  hope 
to  secure  in  its  entirety  was  far  from 
being  the  policy  of  the  North- West  Com- 
pany, and  the  suggestion  was  declined. 
At  the  same  time  David  Thompson  was 
directed  to  descend  the  Columbia  with 
all  haste  and  to  forestall  the  Americans. 
But  for  a  mutiny  amongst  his  men 
Thompson  would  probably  have  carried 
out  the  intention.  In  the  actual  event, 
however,  he  arrived,  in  consequence  of 
the  delay,  a  few  months  too   late. 

Some  little  time  previously  Astor  had 
secured  for  his  project  in  the  east  of 
Canada  the  services  of  several  experienced 
traders,  amongst  them  Alexander  Mackay. 
To  take  charge  of  his  enterprise  on  the 
coast  Astor  had  appointed  Duncan  Mc- 
Dougall,  who,  like  Mackay,  had  left  the 
North  -  West  Company  to  join  the  new 
undertaking.  Two  other  partners  and  a 
company  of  clerks  of  various  grades  made 
up  the  party  which  sailed  from  New  York 
in  the  ill-fated  Toiiquiit.  The  men  had 
been  carefully  chosen.  Washington  Irving 
m  his  picturesque  and  unreliable  narrative  ■ 
describes  them  as  declaring  that  they 
"  could  live  hard,  lie  hard,  sleep  hard,  eat 
dogs— in  short,  endure  anything."  The 
journey,  which  lasted  from  September  lo, 
i8io,  to  March  22nd  of  the  following  vear, 
was  enlivened  by  the  traders  with  numerous 
mock  mutinies  and  conspiracies,  to  the 
success  of  which  the  unimaginative  and 
unbending  character  of  Captain  Thorn 
greatly  contributed.  A  habit  which  his 
passengers  assiduously  cultivated  of  con- 
versing with  each  other  in  Gaelic  was 
viewed  by  that  officer  with  more  than 
usual  suspicion.  The  founding  of  Astoria 
is  narrated  by  Dr.  Bryce  as  follows  :'  "On 
*  "  .Astoria." 
'  Bryce,"  Hislorjot  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company." 


March  22nd  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River.  Mackay  and 
McDougall,  as  senior  partners,  disem- 
barked, visited  the  village  of  the  Chinooks, 
and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Comcomly, 
the  chief  of  that  tribe.  The  chief  treated 
them  hospitably  and  encouraged  their 
settling  in  his  neighbourhood.  Soon  they 
had  chosen  a  site  for  their  fort,  and  with 
busy  hands  they  cut  down  trees,  cleared 
away  thickets,  and  erected  a  residence, 
stone-house'  and  powder  magazine,  which 
was  not,  however,  at  first  surrounded  with 
palisades.  In  honour  of  the  promoter  of 
their  enterprise  they  very  naturally  called 
the  new  settlement  Astoria." 

This  matter  having  been  completed,  the 
Tonquin,  with  Mackay  in  cliarge  of 
trading  affairs,  sailed  up  the  coast.  With 
the  tragic  termination  of  this  voyage  we 
have  already  dealt.' 

Scarcely  had  the  settlers  who  remained 
at  Astoria  reduced  the  station  to  order 
when  rumours  reached  them  to  the  effect 
that  white  men  were  building  a  fort  far  up 
the  Columbia.  The  effect  produced  by 
this  news  upon  the  members  of  the  new 
enterprise  can  readily  be  imagined.  If  it 
were  true  it  was  serious  indeed,  for  it 
meant  that  the  supply  of  furs  looked  for  at 
-Astoria  would  be  cut  off.  Efforts  to  secure 
definite  information  were  for  some  time 
unsuccessful,  then  came  the  startling  in- 
telligence that  the  North-West  Company 
was  erecting  a  post  at  Spokane. 

Meanwhile  an  expedition  which  had  left 
St.  Louis  towards  the  end  of  October  was 
making  its  way  to  Astoria  overland.  This 
party,  it  was  intended,  should  explore  the 
country  along  which  the  chain  of  trading 
stations  was  to  be  erected.  Few  explorers 
have  encountered  greater  privations  and 
hardships  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mackenzie, 
McLellan,  Hunt,  Crooks, and  their  followers. 
However,  Mackenzie's  party— for  the  expe- 
dition had  been  divided— reached  Astoria 
in  safety  on  January  i8th,  and  Hunt  and 
his  division  on  February  15,  1812.  A  third 
expedition  left  New  York  in  October,  181 1, 
in  the  Beaver,  and  sailing  via  Cape  Horn, 
anchored  off  the  Columbia  on  April  of  the 
following  j'ear. 

For  a  short  time  competition  between 
the  North -West  Company  and  Astoria 
I  This  may  well  be  a  misprint  for  "  store-house." 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  stone-house  was 
actually  erected  for  the  storage  of  ammunition. 
This  practice  was  pursued  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  at  Fort  Vancouver. 
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threatened  to  become  somewhat  sharp. 
The  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States  intervening,  however,  Mr.  Astor 
modified  his  plans,  and  the  victorious 
North-West  Company  was  permitted  to 
purchase  the  effects  of  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company  and  absorb  its  interests,  a  deal 
that  was  finally  consummated  in    i«i3. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

The  Qreat   Fur  =  trading:  Companies— 
The   Hudson's   Bay   Company 

Since  the  formation  of  the  North-West 
Company  in  1783-4  the  state  of  friction 
existing  between  that  enterprise  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  grew  year  bv  year 
more  serious.  Other  rivals,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  time  to  time  disputed  the  sway 
which  the  Montreal  company  had  estab- 
lished in  New  Caledonia.  But  their  efforts 
met  with  a  uniform  conclusion.  Either 
they  were  broken,  or,  if  not  broken,  they 
were  absorbed.  In  any  case  the  energetic 
and  combative  victor  emerged  from  the 
contest  stronger  and  more  formidable  than 
ever.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  though 
fighting  desperately  against  its  rival  in 
almost  every  other  part  of  Canada,  does 
not  appear  to  tjave  put  forth  any  serious 
effort  to  limit  its  power  to  the  west  of  the 
Rockies.  It  followed  that  for  many  years 
the  North- West  Company  easily  exerted  a 
preponderating  influence  in  the  fur  trade 
of  the  Pacific  slope.  Elsewhere,  however, 
the  feud  of  the  two  great  fur  companies 
was  carried  to  so  desperate  a  length  that  a 
settlement  of  some  sort  at  last  became 
inevitable.  Into  the  details  of  the  Red 
River  tragedy  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  1816 
the  adherents  of  the  two  companies  fought 
a  pitched  battle  at  a  spot  not  far  from  the 
present  city  of  Winnipeg,  that  the  Governor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  fatally 
wounded,  and  that  out  of  a  band  of  28 
men  21  were  killed.  Public  opinion  now 
made  itself  heard,  the  British  Parliament 
intervened,  and  the  rivals  in  self-defence 
buried  their  antagonism  and  joined  forces. 
From  1821,  therefore,  when  the  coalition 
took  effect,  the  history  of  New  Caledonia 
contains  no  mention  of  the  once  ubiquitous 
North- Westers.  But  whilst  the  name  had 
changed,  the  control  and  personnel  re- 
mained; and  the  power  which  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  ultimately  ac- 
quired west  of  the  Rockies  was  no  more 
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than  the  logical  outcome  of  the  efforts  of 
their  opponents. 

In  its  dealings  with  the  natives  this  great 
company,  and  the  North-VVest  before  it, 
consistently  displayed  justice  and  modera- 
tion. When  crime  was  committed  the  actual 
criminal  was  secured  and  punished,  and 
the  tribe  from  which  he  was  taken  was 
never  made  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of  one 
of  its  number.  The  success  of  this  polic)' 
was  amply  demonstrated  on  a  hundred 
occasions,  and  the  justice  of  the  white  man 
beaime  in  the  course  of  time  a  quality-  to 
be  respected,  an  attribute  forbidding  hos- 
tilit\'.  Far  diflferent  was  the  treatment 
meted  to  the  Indians  beyond  the  Inter- 
national boundary.  Men  were  invited  in 
public  prints  to  hunt  them  down,  and  merc\' 
was  denied  alike  to  man,  woman,  and  child. 
A  price  was  placed  upon  their  scalps  ;  for 
that  of  every  buck  $ioo,  for  that  of  a  squaw 
§50,  and  "  S25  for  everything  in  the  shape 
of  an  Indian  under  ten  3'ears  of  age." ' 
There  is  a  measure  of  iniquity  which  will 
goad  the  mildest  people  to  acts  of  ferocious 
and  inhuman  retribution,  and  it  is  no  matter 
for  surprise  that  within  the  space  of  a  few- 
years  no  less  a  sum  than  §500,000,000  was 
expended  by  the  United  States  in  Indian 
wars.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had 
none  of  these  troubles.  That  danger  never 
threatened  to  spring  from  native  ignorance 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pretend.  But  no 
national  revolt  was  ever  attempted,  and  rare 
indeed  was  the  danger  that  called  for  blood- 
shed. From  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
companies  which  had  formerly  expended 
much  of  their  strength  in  thwarting  each 
other's  endeavours,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  advanced  with  gigantic  strides. 
Governor  Simpson,  in  control  of  the  opera- 
tions in  Xew  Caledonia,  developed  the 
resources  at  his  command  with  an  energy 
and  initiative  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  "  Nor'-Wester "  ;  and  in  1824  it  was 
found  that  Fort  George,  once  Astoria,  was 
no  longer  equal  to  the  demands  of  the 
company's  business.  A  new  site  was 
accordingly  looked  for,  and  in  1825  a  fort 
was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Columbia  River,  6  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Willamette  River.  Fort 
Vancouver,  as  the  new  station  was  named, 
was  easily  the  greatest  and  most  important 
of  the  company'sposts  in  the  West.  Measur- 
ing 750  feet  in  length  and  500  feet  in 
breadth,  the   fort  was  enclosed  by  a  wall 

'  Extract  from  the  Legislative  Journals  of  Idaho 
Territory. 


over  20  feet  in  height,  of  large  and  closely 
fitted  beams.  Within  the  protected  radius 
stood  about  40  buildings,  including  the 
Governor's  residence,  dwellings  for  officers 
and  men,  a  school,  and  a  church.  \  short 
distance  from  the  fort  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  a  village  containing  some  60  well- 
built  houses  provided  quarters  for  the 
married  mechanics  and  servants.  The  plain 
surrounding  the  fort,  to  the  extent  of  about 
9  square  miles,  formed  a  large  farm.  Fully 
1,500  acres  were  under  cultivation.  The 
live  stock  numbered  about  3,000  head  of 
cattle,  2,500  sheep,  and  300  brood  mares. 
A  large  number  of  cows  supplied  the  dairy 
on  Wapato  Island,  the  produce  of  which 
was  absorbed  by  the  Russian  colonies  in 
the  North.  Many  other  posts  of  lesser 
importance  were  established  in  different 
parts  of  New  Caledonia,  and  from  them 
trapping  and  trading  expeditions  were 
despatched  each  autumn.  These  parties 
consisted  of  from  5  to  30  natives  with 
their  families,  and  sometimes  of  white 
traders  who  obtained  their  outfit  from  the 
company  on  credit.  The  expeditions,  after 
trading  with  the  natives  throughout  the 
winter,  returned  to  the  stations  in  the  spring. 
The  understanding  existing  after  the  con- 
vention of  1818  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  placed  trading  rights  to 
the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
north  of  the  California  in  equal  possession 
of  the  citizens  of  both  nations.  It  was 
understood  that  a  boundarj'  would  one  dav 
be  defined,  but  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  existed  between  the  traders  on  the 
coast  as  to  the  course  it  would  most  prob- 
ably take.  In  the  meantime  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  after  amalgamating  with  its 
formidable  rival,  secured  a  licence  granting 
it  exclusive  trade  in  such  Indian  territorj- 
as  was  not  included  in  the  original  charter. 
In  1838  a  trading  licence  was  received, 
supplementary  to  the  former,  extending 
their  absolute  power  over  the  whole  of  the 
region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Alaska  boundary  line  was  at  this  time  iii 
dispute,  and  in  1839  the  company  had 
occasion  to  complain  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  through  the  interference  of  the 
Russians  with  what  was,  it  was  contended, 
a  legitimate  project  a  loss  of  Xao.ooo  had 
been  sustained.  A  convention  met  in 
London  to  settle  the  point  at  issue  between 
the  two  Governments,  and  an  agreememt 
was  arrived  at  by  which  the  claim  of  the 
company  was  waived,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment granting  in  return  a  lease  of  all  their 
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continental  territory  lying  between  Cape 
Spencer  and  latitude  54"  40'.  The  annual 
rental  was  fixed  at  2,000  land-otter 
skins  ;  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companv  agree- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  Russian 
colony  with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions 
at  moderate  rates.  This  agreement  is  inter- 
esting in  more  than  one  respect,  since  it 
induced  the  companj'  to  make  a  first 
attempt  to  colonise  a  portion  of  what  is 
now  British  Columbia.  To  obtain  the 
supplies  needed  by  the  Russians  both 
English  and  Scotch  farmers  were  brought 
into  the  country,  and  French  Canadians 
and  half-breeds  retiring  from  the  service 
of  the  company  were  encouraged  to  settle 
on  fertile  lands  supplied  them  free  of  cost. 
The  land  under  cultivation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Vancouver  was  extended,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  wheat,  flour,  butter, 
pork,  and  other  articles  in  large  quantities 
were  read}'  for  shipment  to  the  port  of 
Alaska.  Four  barques  of  800  tons  each 
were  built  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
exporting  the  produce.  Whilst  conducting 
these  successful  operations  the  company 
was  far  from  ignoring  the  question  of  the 
international  boundary,  which  continually 
assumed  greater  importance  as  time  went 
on.  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  was  at  this 
time  in  command,  was  but  little  disposed 
to  allow  a  settlement  of  this  matter  to  place 
his  enterprise  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
matter  was  of  the  greater  importance,  since 
if  the  boundary  was  finally  fi.xed  as  an 
extension  of  that  to  the  east  of  the  Rockies, 
on  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  the  chief 
station  of  the  company  would  be  found 
within  the  territory  of  the  States.  It  was 
therefore  definitely  decided  to  replace  Fort 
Vancouver  by  a  post  further  north.  The 
expedition  to  establish  the  new  head- 
quarters left  Fort  Vancouver  in  the  Beaver 
on  the  first  day  of  March,  1843,  ^^^  arrived 
in  Camosun  Bay  on  the  13th  of  the 
month.  Few  would  recognise  in  Victoria 
as  it  stands  to-day  the  picture  that  unfolded 
itself  as  the  Beaver  sailed  to  its  anchorage. 
The  scene  has  been  thus  described  :  "It 
was  indeed  primeval  in  appearance.  Be- 
fore them  lay  a  vast  ocean-bound  body  of 
land  upon  which  no  white  man  now  stood. 
Not  a  human  habitation  was  in  sight,  not 
a  beast,  scarcely  a  bird.  Even  the  distant 
murmur  of  the  voiceless  wood  was  drowned 
by  the  gentle  beating  of  the  surf  upon  the 
shore."  '  This  slightly  poetical  description 
of  a  spot  which  to-day  presents  in  a 
'  Bancroft.  "  History  of  British  Columbia." 
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liiindred  aspects  the-  varied  activities  of 
commercial  life  is  not  without  interest. 
The  contrast  is  the  more  fascinating  since 
one  condition  is  the  outcome  of  the  other. 
It  was  the  suitability  of  the  site  to  tlic 
.•if^ricultural  purposes  of  Douglas  wliich  led 
him  lo  clioose  it  as  that  of  a  new  station  ; 
and  to  the  fact  that  Douglas  elected  to 
transfer  his  herds  to  Camosun  must  be 
ascribed  the  c.\istence  of  Victoria  as  we 
know  it.  Had  Douglas  been  asked  to  find 
a  commercial  port  he  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  gone  elsewhere.  Under  the 
energetic  direction  of  tlie  traders  the 
natives,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
exchanging  valuable  skins  for  inexpensive 
trinkets,  laboured  to  construct  the  new 
station.  Within  three  months  the  work 
was  completed.  The  force  stationed  in  the 
fort  is  stated  to  have  been,  in  the  early  days 
of  its  history,  about  50  men.  Fort  Van- 
couver was  maintained  with  a  reduced 
complement  for  a  number  of  years  after 
tlic  transfer  of  the  headquarters  staff. 
After  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
question,  however,  the  situation  of  this 
property  was  never  really  satisfactory,  and 
in  June,  i860,  the  company  definitely  with- 
drew from   the  Columbia. 


CHAPTER   XV 

The  Oregon  Boundary  Question 

We  have  seen  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  in  moving  its  principal  station 
to  Victoria,  was  largely  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  anticipate  an  unfavourable  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  question  pending 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  matter  had  at  that  time  be- 
come one  involving  constant  disputes 
between  the  settlers  of  the  two  nations. 
It  was  also  the  subject  of  discussion 
scarcely  less  vigorous  between  the  two 
Governments.  The  inclusion  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  the  territory  of  one 
of  the  countries  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  was  a  rock  on  which  the  most 
carefully  constructed  proposals  continually 
came  to  grief.  In  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  negotiations  the  claims  of  the  States 
were  based  on  the  title  of  Spain  to  the 
North-West  Coast.  This  argument,  how- 
ever, was  subsequently  superseded,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  Columbia  River, 
by  the  claim  that  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston, 
by  discovering  the  outlet  of  that  important 
waterway  in  1792,  and  Captams  Lewis  and 


Clarke,  by  establishing  the  first  posts  and 
settlement  in  the  territory  concerned  in 
1805-6,  secured  their  country  a  title  to 
possession.  Amongst  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic  feeling  ran  high.  The  catcii- 
cry,  which  in  times  of  trouble  never  f.iils 
to  delight  the  plain  man  and  to  harass 
the  diplomatist,  was  not  wanting.  .Men 
repeated  in  the  streets  with  tlie  wildest 
enthusiasm,  "  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight !"  the 
reference  being  to  the  latitude  of  the 
Russian  boundary  and  the  implication 
that  unless  Great  Britain  yielded  peace- 
able possession  of  the  territory  between 
Mexico  on  the  south  and  Russia  on  the 
north  the  United  States  would  fight.  We 
can  dismiss  the  popular  outcry  with  the 
comment  of  Mr.  Begg  :  "  This  was  a  game 
of  bluff,  and  most  unreasonable."  To  the 
contentions  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  opposed  the  argument  that  Gray, 
so  far  from  discovering  the  Columbia 
River  in  1792,  had  merely  entered  its 
mouth ;  that  Captain  Meares  had  first 
discovered  it  in  1788,  and  that  Vancouver 
and  his  officers  had  explored  it  for  some 
distance  in  1792-93.  As  to  the  explorations 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  it  was  contended  that 
they  covered  merely  that  portion  of  the 
Columbia  west  of  the  river  named  after 
them,  not  far  from  Walla  Walla,  in  latitude 
46°,  and  could  not  consequently  be  con- 
sidered to  confirm  the  claim  of  the  United 
States,  since  the  British  North-West  Com- 
pany had  already  established  posts  on  the 
head-waters  or  main  branch  of  the  river. 

Strong  as  the  British  position  appears  to 
be,  it  was  entirely  abandoned  in  the  treaty 
which,  passed  on  the  15th  of  June,  1846, 
finally  settled  this  important  question.  An 
extension  of  the  boundary  along  the 
49th  parallel  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Columbia  River,  to  which  Britain  had  an 
indubitable  claim,  was  presented  to  the 
United  States.  The  boundary  was  to  con- 
tinue to  the  "  centre  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
and  thence  southward  through  the  channel 
which  separates  the  continent  from  Van- 
couver Island,  to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca." 

It  was  proposed  by  Great  Britain  that  a 
joint  commission  should  proceed  to  the 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  settle  on  the  spot 
precisely  where  the  newly  determined 
boundary  actually  ran.  This  proposal 
was  agreed  to,  but  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  proportionate  expense  of 
the  work  was  not  granted  by  the  American 
Government  until  1856,  when  a  new  dis- 
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cussion,  scarcely  less  bitter  than  the  first, 
immediately  arose. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  by  antici- 
pating events,  had  saved  itself  from  ex- 
periencing any  serious  inconvenience  from 
the  concessions  wliich  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  made.  The  influx  of  settlers  to 
the  district  south  of  the  Columbia  had 
already  interfered  with  the  fur  trade  in 
that  region  ;  and  the  company,  without 
wasting  time  in  vain  regrets,  devoted  its 
energy  and  resources  to  preserving  intact 
the  vast  territory  wliich  still  remained  to  it. 


CHAFTKR   XVI 

Vancouver    Island    under    the    Hudson's 
Bay  Company     Richard  Blanshard 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  question  Victoria  rapidly  in  - 
creased  in  importance.  The  duties  on 
goods  arriving  at  Fort  Vancouver  soon 
made  desirable  the  choice  of  some  other 
distributing  centre,  and  its  younger  rival 
stepped  naturally  into  its  place.  Farming 
operations  again  were  continued  with  con- 
siderable activity,  and  merchantmen  and 
war  vessels  commenced  to  call  at  Camosun 
Bay  to  replenish  their  stores.  Another 
factor  that  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth 
of  the  station  was  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California.  Prices  along  the  American 
seaboard  ruled  high  and  goods  were  not 
only  expensive  but  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  well-organised  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  was  on  this  account  appreci- 
ated by  the  miners,  who  commenced  to  trade 
their  gold  at  Victoria  for  such  articles  as 
they  needed.  The  first  appearance  off  the 
port  of  the  red-shirted  gold-seekers  filled 
the  officials  of  the  company  with  alarm. 
Supposing  their  visitors  to  be  pirates  bent 
on  sacking  the  station,  they  manned  their 
guns  and  prepared  to  offer  a  desperate 
defence.  Their  astonishment  was  scarcely 
lessened  when  the  supposed  pirates  pro- 
duced large  nuggets  of  gold  and  offered  to 
purchase  old  iron  pots,  sea  boots  and 
blankets.  Finlayson,  the  governor  of  the 
port,  determined  to  be  on  the  safe  side 
of  the  question,  instructed  one  of  his  black- 
smiths to  hammer  a  nugget  on  his  anvil. 
The  result  being  satisfactory,  he  consulted 
a  book  on  minerals  and  offered  $n  an 
ounce,  a  price  which  was  immediately 
accepted.  The  goods  which  the  miners 
purchased  were  chiefly  those  which  the 
company  had  difficultj'  in  disposing  of.    For 
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tliese  tlie  purchasers  paid  a  price  which 
was,  says  Finlayson  in  his  autobiography, 
quite  satisfactory.  The  whole  transaction, 
however,  appeared,  when  the  miners  had 
sailed  awav,  to  be  too  good  to  be  true ;  and 
the  anxious  officer  hastily  despatched  to 
his  chief  at  Fort  Vancouver  a  boat  contain- 
ing a  specimen  of  the  gold  and  a  list  of 
the  articles  sold,  together  with  the  prices 
paid  for  them.  In  reply  he  received  an 
assurance  that  he  had  acted  wisely,  and  was 
instructed  to  pursue  a  similar  course  of 
action  whenever  occasion  offered.  The 
trade  thus  commenced  rapidly  grew  in 
volume.  Other  vessels  followed  the  first 
and  the  company's  servants,  noting  with 
awe  the  careless  fashion  in  which  their 
visitors  handled  lumps  of  gold,  were  only 
with  the  greatest  difficult}'  restrained  from 
hastening  to  the  diggings. 

Whilst  Victoria  as  a  trading  station 
became  steadily  more  valuable,  questions 
intimately  concerning  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  were  being  eagerly  debated  in 
England.  The  tide  of  immigrants  pouring 
into  Oregon  and  California  naturallj' 
suggested  to  the  British  Government  the 
posibility  of  colonising  Vancouver  Island 
and  Xew  Caledonia:  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  however,  stood  to  gain  little  from 
the  suggestion.  The  settler  by  driving  away 
the  game  rendered  more  difficult  the  task 
of  obtaining  the  furs  which  produced  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  company's  revenue  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  policy 
which  the  company  subsequently  pursued 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  to  some  extent  influenced  by  this  con- 
sideration. The  directors  had  the  choice 
of  two  lines  of  action.  They  could  oppose 
the  threatened  interference  with  their 
preserve,  or  they  could  adopt  the  more 
subtle  and  infinitely  the  wiser  course  of 
securing  control  over  it.  This  was  the 
policy  actualh'  adopted.  Unable  to  pro- 
hibit emigration,  the  company  posed  as  the 
party  most  anxious  to  secure  it  ;  it  went 
further,  it  offered  in  return  for  a  grant  to 
undertake  the  colonisation  and  government 
of  all  territories  belonging  to  the  Crown  in 
Xorth  America.  The  British  Government, 
whilst  far  from  appreciating  all  the  facts  of 
the  question,  fought  shy  of  a  bargain  so  ex- 
tensive, and  negotiations  were  suspended 
until  1848.  In  that  year  a  new  proposal 
was  put  forward  by  the  company.  It 
offered  to  undertake  the  management  of  all 
the  Crown  lands  north  of  the  49th  degree, 
but   limited   its  colonising  project  to  Van- 


couver Island.  The  opinion  of  Parliament 
was  again  sharply  divided.  A  large  party 
favoured  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition, 
notably  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Lord 
John  Russell.  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  other 
hand,  then  in  opposition,  threw  the  weight 
of  his  influence  into  the  scales  against  it. 
After  several  heated  debates,  however,  on 
January  13,  1839,  a  grant  of  Vancouver 
Island  was  made  to  the  company  for 
colonising  purposes.  By  the  terms  of  the 
grant  the  companj'  undertook  to  settle  a 
British  colony  on  the  island  within  five 
years,  to  dispose  of  land  required  for  the 
purpose  at  reasonable  prices,  and  to  report 
to  the  Imperial  Government  everj'  two 
years  the  number  of  settlers  placed  on  the 
island  and  the  lands  sold.  A  nominal  rent 
was  paid  by  the  company  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  event 
of  the  company  failing  to  settle  a  colony 
within  the  stipulated  period  the  grant 
should  be  forfeited.  The  Government 
further  reserved  the  right  on  the  expiration 
of  the  company's  trading  licence,  in  1859, 
to  buy  back  the  Island  by  payment  of 
whatever  sums  should  in  the  meantime 
have  been  expended  on  colonising  projects. 
Shortly  after  the  grant  had  been  made 
tlie  company  issued  a  circular  containing 
the  conditions  on  which  land  in  the  island 
was  to  be  obtained.  Mention  of  a  few  of 
the  stipulations  contained  in  this  document 
will  suffice  to  show  its  tenor.  No  grant  of 
land  was  to  contain  more  than  20  acres  ; 
all  land  granted  was  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  Xi  per  acre  ;  the  purchaser  was 
required  to  pa)',  either  immediately  or  in 
instalments,  the  full  cost  of  his  passage 
and  that  of  his  family,  and  minerals  were 
declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany. The  most  elaborate  arrangements 
were  made  to  provide  spiritual  aid  for  the 
settlers.  A  portion  of  land  equal  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  quantity  sold  was  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  minister  of  religion  ;  thus  in  a 
district  of  6,400  acres,  supposing  5,120 
acres  sold,  the  minister  would  be  entitled 
to  640  acres.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  the 
minister,  in  addition  to  receiving  a  free 
passage  for  himself,  was  allowed  free 
passages  for  as  many  men  as  he  might 
require  to  cultivate  his  land.  When  we 
find  the  bona-fide  settler  penalised  to  such 
an  extent  that  only  a  wealthy  man  could 
avail  himself  of  the  company's  offer,  and  a 
premium  placed  on  theological  experts  such 
as  would  suggest  the  ver\'  existence  of  the 
island  depended  on  their  presence,  we  mav 
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well  be  pardoned  the  opinion  that  the 
circular  in  question  was  designed  both  to 
nullify  the  intention  of  the  grant  and  to 
secure  for  itself  a  measure  of  support 
amongst  credulous  and  well-meaning 
people.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of  land  for 
settlement  was  actually  fixed  by  Earl  Grey, 
who  had  charge  of  the  negotiations.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt 
that  the  company,  had  it  chosen  to  do  so, 
could  have  produced  evidence  that  would 
have  induced  the  Government  to  modify 
this  preposterous  charge.  It  is  indeed 
almost  certain  that  the  Government  failed 
to  realise  that  though  land  might  be  cheap 
at  such  a  figure  in  England,  it  could  not,  at 
such  a  charge,  be  other  than  dear  in  a 
countr)'  where  huge  tracts  were  to  be  had 
for  the  cost  of  taking  them. 

.Additional  force  is  lent  to  this  opinion  by 
the  fact  that  at  this  time  land  could  be 
obtained  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  that  is,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Victoria,  at  a  cost  of  4s.  2d. 
per  acre. 

The  Government  having  secured,  as  was 
believed,  the  foundation  of  a  colonv,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  appointment  of  a 
Governor  for  the  colonists.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  on  being  asked  to  make 
a  recommendation  put  forward  the  name 
of  James  Douglas,  at  that  time  the  com- 
pany's Chief  Factor  in  the  district  west  of 
the  Rockies.  The  Government,  however, 
was  not  prepared  at  the  moment  to  fall  in 
with  the  suggestion,  and  the  appointment 
of  Governor  of  the  colon\'  of  Vancouver 
Island  was  awarded  to  Richard  Blanshard. 
No  salary  was  attached  to  the  post.  Mr. 
Blanshard,  however,  before  sailing  received 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the 
promise  of  1,000  acres  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Victoria.  The  first  Governor 
reached  his  post  on  the  loth  of  March, 
1850.  Travelling,  in  the  days  of  which  we 
write,  was  still  a  trj'ing  and  sometimes  a 
perilous  proceeding,  and  there  was  little  in 
such  a  journey  as  the  Governor  had  just 
accomplished  that  on  landing  he  was  likely 
to  regret.  But  it  soon  became  evident 
that  his  situation  when  on  board  ship  was 
in  most  respects  infinitely  more  satisfactory 
than  that  in  which  he  found  himself  as 
Governor  of  the  island.  The  officials  of 
the  great  monopoly  into  the  machinery  of 
which  he  had  been  thrust  were  educated 
men,  and  they  were  prepared  to  treat  their 
political  superior  with  every  courtesv. 
Beyond    that    point,    however,    they    had 
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no  inclination  to  go.  For  so  long  a  time 
as  the  new  Governor  was  content  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  empty  dignity  of  his  office 
all  was  well.  When  he  issued  mandates 
and  endeavoured  to  fill  his  position  in 
something  more  than  name,  the  case  was 
different.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  on 
the  island  who  was  not  in  the  employ  of 
the  companv,  and  the  decisions  of  Douglas 
continued  as  before  to  control  their  actions. 
Blanshard.  in  short,  was  entirely  ignored. 
Other  matters  of  a  more  personal  nature 
had  alreadv  caused  the  Governor  consider- 
able irritation.  On  his  arrival  he  had  found 
it  necessarv  to  sleep  on  the  ship,  since 
no  accommodation  had  been  provided  on 
shore.  His  land, again,  proved  a  possession 
of  doubtful  value.  It  was  some  distance 
from  the  port  and  was  not  likely  to  show 
that  abundant  fertility  in  the  hope  of 
which  he  had  doubtless  consoled  himself 
for  the  absence  of  a  salary.  Nor  did  the 
objection  end  here,  for  it  was  explained  to 
him  that  his  ownership  terminated  when  he 
relinquished  office.  Any  e.vpenditure  to 
which  he  felt  inclined  to  go  in  the  direction 
of  improving  his  property  was  to  be 
incurred,  therefore,  chiefly  for  the  benetit 
of  his  successors.  For  i8  months  this 
Governor  who  had  not  a  subject  to  govern 
filled  in  his  time  as  best  he  could.  He 
visited  Fort  Rupert  and  a  few  of  the 
company's  large  posts  on  the  seaboard,  and 
he  wrote  long  despatches  to  the  Home 
Government  eloquent  of  the  disadvantages 
which  beset  his  position  ;  occasionally  he 
issued  orders,  which  were  invariably  dis- 
regarded. At  length,  in  August,  1851,  he 
received  to  his  entire  satisfaction  a  letter 
from  Earl  Grey  accepting  his  resignation, 
and  in  the  following  month  he  embarked  on 
a  ship  and  sailed  away  to  England. 

Meanwhile  the  colonising  project  of  the 
company  made  a  doubtful  and  halting  pro- 
gress. Eighty  emigrants  who  arrived  m 
the  Xoniian  Morrison  in  1850  had  been 
specially  recruited  to  work  in  the  company's 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanaimo.  They 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  been 
settlers  in  the  intention  of  the  grant.  Of 
the  few  bona-fide  settlers  who  arrived  in 
the  island  the  majority  soon  abandoned 
their  land  and  betook  themselves  to  the 
gold-fields.  Those  who  remained  waged 
a  desultory  warfare  with  the  company.  As 
a  writer  has  remarked,  "To  the  wretched 
settler  everything  seemed  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  monopoly." 

To  the  complaints  of  the  colonists  Blan- 


shard rendered  what  support  he  could.  In 
a  despatch  sent  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  Febru- 
ary, 1851,  he  remarks  that  only  one  bona- 
fide  sale  of  land  had  so  far  been  made. 
The  settler  responsible  for  this  sale  was  a 
certain  Captain  Grant,  formerly  of  the 
Dragoon  Guards,  who  at  his  own  expense, 
in  1849,  had  brought  out  eight  settlers. 
The  captain  subsequently  stated  the  case 
for  himself  before  the  London  Geographi- 
cal Society  :  "  In  June,  1849,  the  first  batch 
of  colonists  under  this  system  arrived,  and 
they  consisted  of  eight  men  brought  out  by 
myself,  and  from  that  day  to  this  not  a 
single  other  independent  colonist  has  come 
out  from  the  Old  Country  to  settle  in  the 
island  ;  all  the  other  individuals  who  have 
taken  up  land  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  company,  and  brought  out  to  the 
country  at  its  expense."  But  however  they 
may  have  arrived,  discontent  amongst  the 
settlers  was  everywhere  to  be  met  with. 
It  should  not  be  supposed  from  this  fact 
that  the  company  was  in  any  way  harsh 
or  unjust  in  its  dealings.  This  was  indeed 
far  from  being  the  case.  Engagements 
entered  into  were  honourably  observed, 
and  the  power  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  was  little  short  of  absolute, 
was  rarely  if  ever  abused.  At  the  same 
time  the  interests  of  the  colonists  were 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  interests  of 
the  corporation.  Again,  the  company  was 
primarily  a  commercial  undertaking,  and 
it  naturally  looked  to  the  settlers  to  pay 
their  quota  to  the  dividends  which  it 
existed  to  secure.  The  settlers,  therefore, 
offered  a  readj'  sympathy  to  a  Governor 
who  was  no  more  contented  than  them- 
selves, and  when  the  news  of  his  resigna- 
tion reached  them  they  hastened  to  express 
their  goodwill,  and  to  request  the  appoint- 
ment of  certain  of  their  number  to  act  as 
a  Provisional  Council  until  a  new  Governor 
should  arrive  from  England.  To  this  sug- 
gestion Blanshard  readily  agreed.  The 
Provisional  Council,  however,  was  soon 
relieved  of  its  responsibilities,  for  in  No- 
vember a  Commission  reached  Victoria 
appointing  Douglas,  the  company's  Chief 
Factor,  as  Governor  of  the  island. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

Vancouver    Island   under  the   Hudson's 
Bay  Company— James  Douglas 

James  Douglas,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
born   in    Demerara    in    1803,    and  to  have 


entered  Canada  when  little  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  in  many  respects 
a  remarkable  man.  Mr.  Begg  thus  de- 
scribed him  : — "  He  possessed  a  bold  and 
resolute  spirit,  and  remarkable  physical 
strength  and  endurance.  These  qualities 
were  developed  and  strengthened  as  he 
grew  to  manhood  by  the  character  of  the 
arduous  and  varied  services  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  He  soon  began  to  display- 
those  rare  intellectual  qualities  of  prudence, 
determination,  and  executive  capacity  which 
early  marked  him  a  born  leader  of  men. 
His  business  faculties  and  the  tact  he  ex- 
hibited in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians, 
secured  his  rapid  advancement  to  posts  of 
increased  responsibility."  Unlike  his  pre- 
decessor, Douglas  had  no  illusions  as  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  his  new  post,  and  very 
early  in  the  day  he  had  stipulated  for  a 
salary.  To  this  request  the  Government 
offered  a  ready  assent,  and  he  was  allowed 
X800  per  annum,  which  sum,  of  course,  he 
received  in  addition  to  the  emolument 
which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  as  Chief 
Factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companj'. 
The  actions  of  Earl  Grey  may  well  astonish 
an  unbiassed  mind.  When  the  name  of 
Douglas  was  first  suggested  to  him  he  de- 
clined to  consider  it,  and  appointed  an 
impartial  Governor,  but  compelled  him  to 
bear  his  own  expenses.  After  receiving 
abundant  proof  of  the  inability  of  the  com- 
pany to  manage  the  island  in  the  interests 
of  the  colonists,  he  appoints  the  very  man 
he  had  previously  rejected,  and  allows  him 
a  handsome  stipend.  If  he  had  cause  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  handing  the  governor- 
ship to  the  company's  Chief  Factor  in  1849, 
surely  he  had  a  hundred  reasons  for 
adhering  to  his  decision  in  1851.  None  the 
less  the  appointment  was  made,  Douglas 
received  his  salary,  and  the  inglorious 
career  of  the  Provisional  Council  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  condition  of 
the  grant  by  which  Vancouver  Island  was 
conveyed  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
imposed  upon  that  corporation  the  task  of 
forming  a  colony  of  settlers  within  the 
space  of  five  years.  Failure  on  the  part  of 
the  company  to  carry  out  this  obligation 
involved  the  canceUing  of  the  grant,  and 
possibly  of  the  licence  under  which  the 
company  was  free  to  trade  with  the  Indians. 
Settlers,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  were  far 
from  appreciating  the  terms  offered  for  their 
acceptance,  and  the  company  was  soon 
concerned  to  avoid   the  penalty  which  its 
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selfish  policy  seemed  likely  to  incur.  In 
1853,  only  450  white  settlers  were  to  be 
found  on  the  island ;  and  though  19,807 
acres  of  land  had  been  applied  for,  10,172 
acres  had  been  intended  for  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  2,374  acres  for  the  sub- 
sidiary corporation,  which,  under  the  title 
Puget  Sound  Company,  controlled  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  parent  concern. 
To  increase  the  returns  of  the  land  taken 
for  settlement  now  became  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  as  a  means  by 
which  this  end  could  be  secured  several  of 
the  leading  officers  of  the  company  pur- 
chased wild  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort 
for  which  they  paid  £\  per  acre,  as  settlers 
within  the  meaning  of  the  grant.  Mean- 
while the  bona  fide  colonists  despatched  a 
petition  to  the  British  Parliament  praying 
that  the  renewal  should  be  refused,  and 
tliat  the  island  should  be  placed  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Numerous  suggestions  were  con- 
tained in  the  petition,  amongst  them  the 
very  practical  and  sensible  one  that  land 
should  be  reduced  in  price  to  los.  per  acre. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  made  copious 
excuses.  Every  effort  had  been  made,  it 
was  said,  to  induce  settlers  to  emigrate,  and 
if  but  few  were  to  be  found  in  the  island  it 
was  not  the  company  who  should  be  blamed, 
but  the  superior  attractions  of  the  Calif  ornian 
goldfields.  Facts  are  not,  however,  alto- 
gether consistent  with  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. Many  settlers  only  sailed  to  the  gold 
diggings  after  it  had  become  abundantly 
clear  that  successful  colonisation  was  im- 
possible under  the  existing  regime.  Again, 
many  discontented  gold-seekers  expressed 
their  willingness  to  return  if  the  Imperial 
Government  should  undertake  the  control 
of  the  island.  The  company's  excuses, 
however,  were  deemed  sufficient  and  the 
grant  was  renewed. 

With  the  appointment  of  James  Douglas 
to  the  Governorship  of  Vancouver  Island 
the  pohtical  and  legislative  history  of  the 
colony  may  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
Governor  Blanshard,  in  1850,  had  appointed 
the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  Helmcken.  That  appointment,  how- 
ever, was  largely  the  result  of  special  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  company's  miners,  and  no  serious 
attempt  to  form  a  judicial  body  was  made 
until  1854,  when  David  Cameron  was  sworn 
in  as  Chief  Justice.  Two  years  later  the 
colony  was  to  witness  a  development  of 
even    greater    importance.     The    despotic 


gDvernnienl  which  Iiad  previously  obtained 
was  entirely  at  variance  with  British  law 
and  practice,  though  the  small  number  of 
settlers  on  the  island  had  admitted  of 
nothing  else.  But  the  population  having 
grown,  however  slowly,  a  Colonial  Legisla- 
ture became  a  necessity,  and  in  1856 
Douglas  received  instructions  from  the 
Imperial  Government  to  bring  it  into  being. 
Accordingly,  after  a  meeting  of  the  Council, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  dividing  the 
island  into  four  electoral  districts,  to  which 
members  were  apportioned  as  follows  :— 
Victoria,  three  members  ;  Esquimau  and 
Metchosin,  two  members ;  Nanaimo,  one 
member  ;  and  Sooke,  one  member.  The 
qualification  of  persons  who  might  offer 
themselves  for  election  was  placed  at  the 
ownership  of  freehold  property  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  ;g300  ;  and  the  property 
qualification  of  voters  was  given  as  20  acres 
or  more  of  freehold  land. 

Of  the  administrative  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  new  legislature,  Douglas, 
not  unnaturally,  entertained  considerable 
doubt.  "There  will  be  some  difficulty," 
he  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  "in 
finding  properly  qualified  representatives, 
and  I  fear  that  our  early  attempts  at 
legislation  will  make  a  sorry  figure,  though, 
at  all  events,  they  will  have  the  effect  you 
contemplate  of  removing  all  doubts  as  to 
validity  of  our  local  enactments."  The 
electoral  contests  were  for  the  most  part 
devoid  of  interest.  So  few  were  the 
electors  in  these  districts  that  the  candi- 
dates received  what  amounted  to  a  nomina- 
tion. Victoria  supplied  the  contrast  by 
producing  five  rivals,  who  fiercely  con- 
tested the  three  seats  allotted  to  the  town. 
On  August  12,  1856,  the  first  Assembly 
met  in  Victoria.  Such  comment  as  has 
been  made  upon  the  constitution  of  this 
body  can  scarcely  be  termed  favourable. 
"  The  first  legislature,"  says  Bancroft, 
"  would  scarcely  be  called  a  wise  or  im- 
posing body  of  men,  or  the  representatives 
of  a  powerful  State.  Exclude  the  rocks, 
trees  and  savages,  the  wild  beasts  and 
fishes  from  their  constituency,  and  there 
was  little  left."  "  There  was,"  says  another 
commentator,  "  a  farcical  affair  in  the  shape 
of  a  legislative  house  of  assembly  where 
two  or  three  voters  returned  as  many 
members  to  the  house."  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  unfair  to  criticise  too  severely 
the  beginnings  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment on  the  north-west  coast.  Grotesque 
and  ill-informed  as  the  early  legislature 
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occisionally  showed  itself  to  be,  it  was 
none  the  less  the  harbinger  of  an  effective 
administration.  As  such  it  must  ever 
occupy  an  honourable  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  country.  Dr.  Helmcken,  a  con- 
nection by  marriage  of  the  Governor,  was 
appointed  Speaker,  and  Douglas  delivered 
a  dignified  speech.  The  seven  members, 
recollecting  reports  which  had  occasionally 
reached  them  of  proceedings  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  divided  themselves 
into  two  camps,  and  without  loss  of  time 
adopted  party  attitudes,  assailing  each 
other  with  patriotic  ferocity  and  deter- 
mination. The  following  extracts  from  the 
Governor's  speech,  dealing  with  the  Indian 
question  and  financial  matters,  serve  to 
portray  local  conditions  as  they  existed 
at  this  time  :  "  Gentlemen,  the  colony  has 
been  again  visited  this  year  by  a  large  party 
of  Northern  Indians,  and  their  presence 
has  e.xcited  in  our  minds  a  not  unreasonable 
degree  of  alarm.  Through  the  blessing  of 
God  they  have  been  kept  from  committing 
acts  of  open  violence,  and  been  quiet  and 
orderly  in  their  deportment ;  yet  the 
presence  of  large  bodies  of  armed  savages, 
who  have  never  felt  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  moral  and  religious  training,  gives 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity  which  must 
exist  as  long  as  the  colony  remains  without 
military  protection.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, ever  aUve  to  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  colony,  have  arranged  with  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
that  the  President  frigate  should  be  sent 
to  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  measure  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  be  carried  into  effect 
without  delay.  I  shall,  nevertheless, 
continue  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the 
native  Indian  tribes  by  treating  them  with 
justice  and  forbearance,  and  bv  rigidly 
protecting  their  civil  and  agrarian  rights. 
Many  cogent  reasons  of  humanity  and 
sound  policy  recommend  that  course  to 
our  attention.  .  .  .  We  know,  from  our  own 
experience,  that  the  friendship  of  the 
natives  is  at  all  times  useful,  while  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  their  enmity  may 
become  more  disastrous  than  any  other 
calamity  to  which  the  colony  is  directly 
exposed." 

■'Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  .Assembly, 
according  to  constitutional  usage  you  must 
originate  all  money  bills.  .  .  .  The  poverty 
of  the  country  and  the  limited  means  of 
a  population  struggling  against  the  pressure 
of  numberless  privations  must  necessarily 
restrict  the  amount  of  taxation  ;  it  should 
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tlierefore  be  our  constant  study  to  regulate 
the  public  expenditure  according  to  the 
means  of  the  country,  and  to  live  strictly 
within  our  income.  The  common  error 
of  running  into  speculative  improvements, 
entailing  debts  upon  the  colony  for  a  very 
uncertain  advantage,  should  be  carefulh' 
avoided.  The  demands  upon  the  public 
revenue  will,  at  present,  chiefly  arise  from 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  young, 
the  erection  of  places  for  public  worship, 
the  defence  of  the  countrj',  and  the 
administration  of  justice."  Such,  fifty  and 
a  few  odd  vears  ago,  were  the  concerns  of 
the  solitary  settlement  of  any  importance 
to  be  found  in  what  is  now  British  Columbia. 
If  to-day  the  Legislature  is  concerned  with 
native  affairs  it  is  most  usually  because  the 
rapidly  depleting  numbers  of  the  Indians 
has  enabled  the  Government  to  take  back 
some  large  tract  of  country  set  aside  a 
few  vears  ago  for  the  use  of  one  or  other  of 
the  tribes  :  and  when  finance  is  discussed, 
proposals  to  guarantee  railway  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  millions  of  dollars  are  by  no 
means  unusual  :  so  great  has  been  the 
change  in  the  conditions  obtaining  on 
the  Pacific  slope. 

The  appointment  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  found  the  revenue  of  the  colony 
principally  derived  from  sales  of  land  and 
licences  to  sell  spirituous  liquor.  On  pay- 
ment of  S6oo,  proprietors  of  pubhc-houses 
were  allowed  to  sell  liquors  to  all  and 
sundry  excepting  only  the  natives.  Tlie 
restriction  was  no  more  than  a  continuance 
of  the  policy  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  itself  adopted  in  1842.  That  it 
was  a  wise  one  experience  had  proved. 

The  expenditure  of  the  colony  in  1855 
was  about  ;£4,i6o.  To  the  19th  of  July,  1855, 
the  total  amount  received  from  land  sales 
was  ^6,871  9s.  4d.  In  1857  the  subject  of 
taxation  received  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature. On  the  9th  of  January  of  that  year 
Douglas  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  : 
"  I  am  now  preparing  a  bill  for  imposing 
a  customs  dutj'  on  imports,  as  a  means  of 
meeting  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Government ;  but  the  subject  must  be 
approached  with  caution,  as  there  is  a 
verj'  general  feeling  in  both  Council  and 
Assembly  against  taxation  in  any  form,  and 
1  am  prepared  to  encounter  much  clamour 
and  opposition  in  carrying  so  unpopular 
a  measure  through  the  House."  While  the 
Assembly  under  the  tutelage  of  Douglas 
discussed  with  great  form  and  ceremony 


domestic  affairs  of  the  colony,  the  date  was 
fast  dravi'ing  nearer  on  which  the  com- 
pany's charter  of  lease  would  automatically 
expire.  The  second  period  of  five  years 
terminated  in  1858,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a  casual  renewal  of  the  grant 
was  by  no  means  likelj'  to  take  place.  It 
may  even  be  doubted  if  at  this  time  the 
company  itself  took  the  same  interest  in 
the  question  that  had  prompted  its  actions 
in  1848  and  1853.  Each  year  it  became 
increasingly  improbable  that  the  island 
could  for  long  be  held  for  purely  fur- 
trading  purposes.  Again,  financially,  the 
company  was,  by  terms  of  the  grant,  com- 
fortably insured,  since  the  Government 
stood  pledged  to  make  good  the  expendi- 
ture which  the  attempt  at  colonisation  had 
incurred.  The  organisation  of  the  company 
was  such  that  its  operations  were  conducted 
invariably  on  the  most  economical  lines. 
It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  the  share- 
holders to  make  a  substantial  profit  on  the 
transference  of  power  without  doing  exces- 
sive violence  to  their  consciences.  If  the 
company,  by  combining  colonising  material 
with  its  own  stores  could  ship  it  to  the 
island  at  an  exceptionally  low  cost,  the 
Government,  it  was  argued,  had  no  claim  on 
the  amount  saved.  Thus  it  happened  that 
several  shareholders  in  their  own  interests 
opposed  the  renewal  of  the  grant.  The 
Imperial  Government  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  progress  the  colony  had 
made,  and  a  Select  Committee  of  19  mem- 
bers was  appointed  from  the  British 
Parliament  in  1857  to  investig.ate  the 
entire  question.  At  the  same  time  a 
second  committee  was  deputed  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  in  Canada.  After  a  sitting 
lasting  for  six  months,  during  which  many 
witnesses  were  examined,  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee  recommended 
that  the  lease  of  the  company  should  be 
terminated  as  regards  Vancouver  Island, 
that  the  colony  should  be  extended  to 
include  a  portion  of  the  mainland,  and  that 
tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  should  be 
allowed  to  preserve  their  charter  of  exclu- 
sive trade  with  the  natives  in  such  parts  of 
its  territory  as  were  not  required  for  settle- 
ment. Before  the  Government  could  act 
on  tlie  recommendation  of  the  Committee, 
gold  had  been  discovered  on  the  Fraser 
River.  The  conditions  of  the  north-west 
coast  were  now  entirely  changed.  News  of 
the  discovery  spread  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  and  within  a  few  weeks  thousands 
of  adventurers  were  flocking  to  Xeu- 
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Caledonia.  In  this  emergency  the  true 
character  of  Douglas  was  displaj'ed.  Politi- 
cally his  power  was  limited  to  Vancouver 
Island.  As  the  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  however,  he  was  responsible 
for  its  interests  on  the  mainland.  No  other 
representative  of  the  Government  was 
within  call.  Despatches  to  England,  how- 
ever urgently  convej'ed,  could  not  for  some 
time  procure  for  him  the  necessary 
authority  to  act.  Douglas  therefore  took 
the  law  into  his  own  hands.  Deftly  con- 
fusing his  powers  as  Governor  of  the  colony 
and  Chief  Factor  of  the  company,  he  threw 
himself  with  energy  and  devotion  into  the 
task  of  preserving  order  amongst  the  lawless 
host  by  which  the  country  was  being 
invaded.  Nor  did  his  activities  end  here, 
for  he  levied  a  contribution  upon  the  gold- 
seekers  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  tax  of 
los.  upon  each  miner — a  sum  that  was 
subsequently  increased  to  ?5.  Mean- 
while the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
gold-seekers  had  not  been  without  its  in- 
fluence over  the  directors  of  the  company 
and  the  members  of  the  Government.  In 
the  one  case  the  future  of  the  fur  trade  was 
seen  to  be  imperilled,  in  the  other  the 
dependence  of  the  Government  upon 
the  goodwill  of  the  company  was  made 
abundantly  clear.  It  was  therefore 
concluded  by  the  company  as  well  as 
by  the  Imperial  Government  that  the 
licence  securing  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  exclusive  rights  on  the  mainland 
should  terminate.  Hence,  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  1858,  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
to  provide  for  the  government  of  "  British 
Columbia,"  by  which  name  was  designated 
the  territories  between  the  international 
frontier  on  the  south,  Naas  River  and  the 
Finlay  branch  of  the  Peace  River  on  the 
north,  and  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
summit  and  the  sea,  including  Queen 
Charlotte  and  all  other  adjacent  islands 
except  Vancouver  Island.  The  same  Act 
invested  the  Queen,  by  order  in  Council, 
with  power  to  appoint  a  Governor,  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
to  make  laws,  and  to  establish  a  local 
Legislature.  Of  this  territory  Douglas  was 
appointed  the  first  Governor.  The  same 
despatch  which  brought  liim  news  of  his 
new  appointment  informed  him  of  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  terminate 
the  legal  connection  of  the  colony  of 
Vancouver  Island  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  In  this  connection,  again,  the 
services  of  Douglas  were  fullv  recognised 
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and  he  was  offered  a  lenewal  of  his 
term  of  Governorship.  "  It  is  absohilely 
necessary,"  Lord  Lytton's  despatch  con- 
tinued, "that  the  administration  of  the 
government,  both  of  Vancouver  Island  and 
of  the  mainland  opposite,  should  be  en- 
trusted to  an  officer  or  officers  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  company.  I  wish 
therefore,  for  your  distinct  statement 
whether  you  are  willing,  on  receiving  the 
appointment  that  is  offered  to  you,  to  give 
up,  within  as  short  a  time  as  may  be 
practicable,  all  connection  which  you  may 
have  with  that  company,  either  as  its  servant, 
or  as  shareholder,  or  in  any  other  capacity.'' 
Douglas  made  his  choice.  He  resigned 
his  position  as  Chief  Factor  of  the  company, 
sold  his  shares,  and  accepted  the  Governor- 
ship offered  him.  On  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1858,  the  privilege  of  exclusive 
trade  with  the  Indians  granted  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1838,  was,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
formally  withdrawn,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  monopolies  of  history  came  to  an 
end.  Yet  so  perfect  was  the  organisation 
of  the  company  that  the  termination  of 
the  licence  had  for  some  years  but  little 
effect  upon  its  interests.  Though  no 
longer  possessed  of  the  privileges  of  ex- 
clusive trade,  it  more  than  held  its  own 
against  the  independent  traders  who 
ventured  to  compete  with  it. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

The  San  Juan  Boundary  Question 

The  treaty  of  1846,  which  renewed  the 
dispute  between  England  and  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  the  international 
boundary,  had  left  for  future  settlement 
the  actual  delineation  of  the  frontier.  For 
certain  reasons  the  joint  Commission,  which 
it  had  been  decided  should  deal  with  the 
matter  on  the  spot,  did  not  take  up  its 
duties  until  1857.  The  Commission  had 
scarcely  commenced  its  work,  however, 
when  disputes  arose  scarcely  less  serious 
than  those  of  which  it  was  the  indirect 
outcome.  Wliilst  tracing  the  boundary 
along  the  49th  parallel  the  Commissioners 
were  in  entire  accord  ;  but  the  water 
frontier  to  the  south  of  Vancouver  Island 
offered  difficulties  as  soon  as  the  subject 
was  approached.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentative contended  that,  according  to  the 
latest  surveys,  the  Canal  de  Haro  was 
"  pronounced  the  widest,  deepest,  and  best 


channel,"  and  that  it  provided  a  shorter 
route  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  than  the 
alternative  channel,    Rosario    Strait. 

The  correspondence  was  protracted  and 
voluminous.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the 
island  of  San  Juan  was  to  form  the  vortex 
of  the  storm.  This  island,  it  was  claimed 
by  the  British  authorities,  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  since  1843  ; 
it  was  therefore  by  right  a  British  posses- 
sion. It  was  also  suggested  that  San  Juan 
formed  properly  a  portion  of  Vancouver 
Island  in  the  sense  that  the  two  naturally 
went  together.  For  this  reason  the  Canal 
de  Haro  formed  a  boundary  too  far  north 
to  be  acceptable  to  Great  Britain.  Rosario 
Strait,  on  the  other  hand,  was  considered 
too  far  south  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  Commissioners  were, 
in  fact,  unable  to  agree  to  whom  the 
island  of  San  Juan  rightly  belonged. 
For  two  years  the  discussion  was  con- 
tinued. Arguments  were  multiplied  by 
botli  parties  to  the  dispute,  and  claims 
were  expounded  with  the  greatest  acumen, 
but  no  solution  to  the  problem  was  arrived 
at.  In  the  meantime  about  30  squatters, 
claiming  to  be  American  citizens,  settled 
on  the  island. 

The  settlement  of  the  disputed  possession 
of  San  Juan  was  not  made  the  easier  by  the 
fact  that  friction  had  already  occurred  there 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  and  certain  minor  officials 
of  the  United  States.  In  1834  '^  collector 
of  customs  of  that  country  had,  apparently 
on  his  own  responsibility,  visited  the  island 
to  collect  dues.  The  matter  being  reported 
to  Victoria,  Douglas,  in  company  with  the 
customs  collector  of  that  port,  sailed  to  San 
Juan  and  informed  the  American  official 
that  he  had  no  business  there.  At  the  same 
time  the  boundary  had  not  formally  been 
determined,  and  the  position  of  the 
Governor  was  by  no  means  easy.  Eventu- 
ally the  flags  of  both  nations  were  hoisted, 
Douglas  returned  to  Victoria  and  the  States 
official,  having  sworn  in  a  deputy,  took  his 
departure.  The  next  stage  of  the  dispute 
was  reached  in  1835,  when  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Washington  having  passed 
an  Act  attaching  San  Juan,  the  Sheriff  of 
Whatcom  seized  and  sold  by  auction  30 
or  more  sheep  belonging  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  This  was  done  to  secure 
the  value  of  taxes  which  the  company  had 
steadily  declined  to  pay.  Whilst,  therefore, 
the  two  Governments  were  prepared  to 
discuss  matters  in  a  dispassionate  and 
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unbiassed  fashion,  feeling  on  tlie  coast  was 
considerably  strained.  At  this  juncture  a 
United  States  General,  who  had  been 
previously  employed  in  "suppressing" 
Indians,  bethought  himself  of  a  delightfully 
simple  plan  to  end  the  dispute.  Acting  in 
accordance  with  his  scheme,  he  secured 
from  the  American  squatters  a  request  for 
protection  against  the  Indians.  This  was 
by  no  means  a  difficult  proceeding.  The 
disillusioned  gold-seekers,  who  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  American  settlement,  were  at  all 
times  quite  prepared,  for  a  consideration, 
to  apply  to  anybody  for  anything.  The 
urgent  call  for  aid  having  come  safely  to 
hand.  General  Harney,  without  troubling 
to  communicate  either  with  the  military 
authorities  in  New  York  or  the  British 
authorities  in  Victoria,  detached  a  company 
of  troops  under  Captain  Pickett  to  occupy 
San  Juan.  The  Captain's  instructions  con- 
tained a  significant  clause.  "  In  your 
selection  of  position,"  Harney  wrote,  "  take 
into  consideration  that  future  contingencies 
may  require  an  establishment  of  from  four 
to  six  companies,  retaining  the  command  of 
San  Juan  Harbour."  Captain  Pickett,  act- 
ing on  the  instructions  of  his  senior  officer, 
landed  on  the  island  on  the  i8th  of  July, 
1859.  Scarcely  had  he  settled  his  troops  in 
quarters  before  he  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  company's  representative 
formally  claiming  the  island  as  a  British 
possession  and  requesting  him  to  take  him- 
self and  his  troops  elsewhere.  Pickett,  how- 
ever, was  not  accustomed  to  look  beyond 
his  instructions,  and  imagining,  presum- 
ably, that  Harney's  orders  were  based 
on  instructions  received  from  Washing- 
ton, claimed  to  be  where  he  was  b}- 
virtue  of  an  order  from  his  Government, 
adding  that  he  would  remain  there  until 
recalled  by  the  same  authority.  The  situa- 
tion was  by  this  time  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  That  San  Juan  was  the  propert}' 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  a  de- 
pendency of  the  Crown  Douglas  had  no 
doubt.  The  presence  on  the  island,  there- 
fore, of  a  military  force  under  a  foreign 
flag  was  a  matter  which  he  naturally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  utmost  seriousness. 
The  feeling  in  Victoria  was  not  so  strikingly 
antagonistic  to  the  invasion  as  might  be 
expected.  By  this  time  a  large  number 
of  American  emigrants  were  to  be  found 
in  the  south  of  Vancouver  Island,  and 
apart  from  the  ofticials  and  employees  of 
the  company,  public  opinion  was  almost 
evenly    divided    as    to   the    merits   of    the 
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question.  None  the  less,  internutional 
peace  had  undoubtedly  been  jeopardised, 
and  only  the  tact  and  resource  of  Douglas 
averted  an  unnatural  and  unnecessary  war. 
Dealing  with  the  San  Juan  water  boundary 
Viscount  Milton  remarks  :  "  It  is  due  en- 
tirelj'  to  the  temper  and  judgment  of 
Governor  Douglas  that  a  collision  did  not 
at  once  ensue.  He  immediately  placed 
himself  in  communication  with  Captain 
Prevost "  (the  British  representative  on 
the  Boundary  Commission),  "and,  at  his 
request,  the  latter  went  to  San  Juan  in  the 
hope  of  finding  Mr.  Campbell,  the  United 
States  Commissioner.  On  landing  he  had 
an  interview  with  Captain  Pickett,  who 
declared  he  was  merely  acting  under 
orders,  that  he  would  prevent  any  in- 
ferior force  from  landing,  would  tight 
anv  equal  force,  and  would  protest 
against  any  superior  force  being  landed 
He  stated  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  orders  under  which  he  acted  came 
originally  from  Washington,  but  he  took 
it  for  granted  thev  did  or  General  Harney 
would  not  have  taken  so  decisive  a  step." 
As  the  upshot  of  this  interview  British 
ships  of  war,  originallj-  sent  to  the  coast 
to  prevent  disturbances  amongst  the  gold- 
miners,  were  despatched  to  San  Juan. 
The  British  Admiral,  fortunately  for 
Pickett,  was  no  more  inclined  to  provoke 
a  contest  than  the  Governor  of  the  colonj% 
and  before  taking  any  definite  step  he  sug- 
gested to  the  commander  of  the  American 
troops  that  a  British  force  should  be  landed 
of  equal  strength.  The  suggestion,  how- 
ever, met  with  no  sympathj'  from  the 
uncompromising  Pickett.  None  the  less 
he  was  far  from  easy  in  his  mind.  Writing 
at  this  time  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
.American  forces  on  the  mainland  he  says  : 
"  The  British  ships  are  lying  here  in  a 
menacing  attitude.  .  .  .  They  have  a  force 
so  superior  to  mine  that  it  will  be  merely 
a  mouthful  for  them  ;  still  I  have  informed 
them  that  I  am  here  by  order  of  my  com- 
manding general,  and  will  maintain  my 
position  if  possible.  .  .  .  They  can  if  the\' 
choose  land  at  any  point  of  the  island, 
and  I  cannot  prevent  them.  ...  I  have 
endeavoured  to  impress  them  with  the 
idea  that  my  authority  comes  directly 
through  you  from  Washington.  ...  In 
order  to  maintain  our  dignity-  vvc  must 
occupy  in  force,  or  allow  them  to  land 
an  equal  force,  which  they  can  do  now, 
and  possibly  will  do  in  spite  of  my 
diplomacy."     Communications   now   com- 


menced to  pass  with  the  greatest  fre- 
quency between  the  British  Governor  and 
.\dmiral  and  the  American  commanders. 
The  men  of  action  on  the  west  coast  were, 
however,  no  more  able  to  settle  the  active 
side  of  the  dispute  than  were  the  thought- 
ful diplomatists  on  the  east  when  dealing 
with  the  matter  as  one  of  academic  in- 
terest. As  is  customary  in  such  cases,  the 
men  of  action  showed  more  vigour.  The 
.\merican  troops  on  San  Juan  were  rein- 
forced, a  landing  being  effected  at  a  point 
conveniently  remote  from  British  guns,  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  Casey,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, prepared  to  sustain  a  siege.  In  the 
meantime  negotiations  had  been  continued 
at  Washington  in  a  friendly  fashion,  Lord 
Lyons,  the  British  Minister,  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  development  which  had 
occurred  in  the  west.  On  the  3rd  of 
September,  however,  he  was  informed  of 
the  proceedings  at  San  Juan  and  with- 
out delav  caused  the  matter  to  be  brought 
before  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Up  to  this  point  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  war  had  been  averted  only 
by  the  moderation  of  Douglas  and  the 
English  Admiral  on  the  coast.  It  is 
pleasant,  for  this  reason,  to  be  able  to 
place  to  the  credit  of  the  highest  officers 
of  the  Republic  a  similar  appreciation  of 
the  obligations  attaching  to  positions  of 
responsibihty.  The  bellicose  General  Har- 
ney w'as  superseded  bj'  General  Wingfield 
Scott,  regret  and  surprise  were  e.^pressed 
at  the  unauthorised  occupation  of  San  Juan, 
and  a  despatch  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gholson, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
desiring  him  to  co-operate  in  peaceable 
measures. 

The  arrival  at  San  Juan  of  General  Scott 
immediately  eased  the  tension  of  affairs. 
Of  the  negotiations  which  were  conducted 
by  him  with  Douglas,  it  is,  perhaps, 
sufficient  to  record  that  they  resulted, 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
question,  in  the  joint  occupancy  of  the 
island  by  the  troops  of  both  nations.  The 
-American  force  was  reduced  to  the  original 
company  of  infantry,  and  a  detachment  of 
Royal  Marines  of  equal  strength  was  landed 
from  the  British  vessel,  on  March  20,  i860. 
Thus  matters  continued  for  some  years, 
until  in  1871  the  German  Emperor  was 
requested  to  arbitrate  on  a  question  with 
which  the  diplomatic  experts  of  England 
and  America  no  longer  felt  competent  to 
grapple.  The  award  of  the  Emperor  was 
published  on  October  21,  1872,  when  judg- 
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ment  was  given  in  favour  of  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  justice  of  the  decision, 
opinion  naturally  continued  to  differ.  The 
people  of  British  Columbia,  however, 
though  greatly  disappointed,  loyally 
accepted  the  award.  The  British  troops 
were  withdrawn,  and. the  question  of  the 
international  boundary  was  finally  rele- 
gated to  the  dusty  pigeon-holes  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 


CHAPTER    XIX 
The   Gold    Rush 

Whilst  diplomatists,  admirals,  and  captains 
wrangled  unceasingly  over  the  compara- 
tively unimportant  island  of  San  Juan, 
conditions  of  life  in  New  Caledonia  were 
rapidly  undergoing  a  complete  transforma- 
tion. The  existence  of  gold  on  the  Eraser 
River  had  for  some  time  been  known 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  On 
December  29,  1S57,  Douglas  had  reported  : 
"  The  auriferous  character  of  the  country 
is  daily  becoming  more  developed  through 
the  exertion  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who, 
having  tasted  the  sweets  of  gold-finding, 
are  devoting  much  of  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  that  pursuit."  So  profitable  an 
employment  was  not  destined  to  be  mono- 
polised by  the  natives  for  any  length  of 
time.  News  never  circulates  so  quickly  as 
when  it  deals  with  the  discovery  of  gold  ; 
and  before  many  months  had  passed 
thousands  of  prospective  miners  from 
beyond  the  international  boundary  had 
commenced  the  hazardous  journey  to  the 
north.  In  the  early  days  of  the  gold  rush 
miners  were  landed  in  Puget  Sound  and  at 
Whatcom.  From  the  latter  spot  a  trail 
was  made  overland  reaching  the  Eraser 
River,  about  20  miles  above  Langley. 
Subsequently,  however,  on  the  Fraser  being 
found  navigable,  vessels  from  the  United 
States  were  permitted  to  convey  passengers 
direct  to  that  place.  Passage  on  these 
steamers  being  somewhat  e.xpensive,  great 
numbers  of  the  gold-seekers,  it  is  said, 
purchased  vessels  in  Victoria,  in  which  they 
attempted  the  journey.  Of  these  many 
hundreds  were  never  heard  of  again. 
Commander  Mayne,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
who  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  survey 
work  about  Victoria,  made  the  following 
report :  "  The  excitement,  I  think,  reached 
its  climax  in  July,  1858.  On  the  27th  of 
June  the  Republic  steamed  into  Esquimau 

Harbour    from   San    Francisco,   with    Soo 
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passengers  ;  on  the  ist  of  July  the  Sierra 
Nevada  landed  1,(^)0  more,  on  the  8th  of 
the  same  month  the  Orizaba  and  the  Cortes 
together  brought  2,800 ;  and  they  all 
reported  that  thousands  waited  to  follow. 
The  sufferings  of  the  passengers  upon  this 
voyage,  short  as  it  is,  must  have  been  great, 
for  the  steamers  carried  at  least  double 
their  complement  of  passengers."  The 
journey  by  water  was,  however,  infinitely 
preferable  to  that  by  land.  Along  this 
route,  which  proceeded  by  Okanagan  to 
Kamloops,  men,  from  fear  of  the  Indians, 
travelled  in  companies  frequently  500 
strong ;  and  desperate,  indeed,  was  the 
plight  of  the  miner  who  by  any  chance 
became  separated  from  his  companions. 
The  hostility  of  the  Indians  constituted 
at  times  a  serious  danger.  One  by 
one  the  privileges  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  had  been  wrested  from 
them.  Except  where  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  directly  concerned,  their 
rights  were  disregarded  and  their  property 
frequently  confiscated.  It  can,  therefore, 
scarcely  be  considered  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  they  exhibited  a  desire  to  retain  what 
was  almost  the  last  and  certainly  the  most 
valuable  of  their  possessions.  The  miners, 
however,  were  but  little  inclined  to  heed 
the  anger  of  the  Indians.  Gold  was  to  be 
found  on  the  Fraser  and  Thompson  Rivers, 
and  men  of  every  description  and  all 
occupations  hastened  to  realise  what  little 
property  they  had  and  to  start  off  in  search 
of  it.  Every  industry  was  affected.  In 
the  distant  parts  of  Oregon  professional 
men  purchased  mining  tools.  In  Puget 
Sound  the  crews  of  lumber  vessels  deserted 
in  the  night.  In  San  Francisco  those  who 
could  not  sail  crowded  the  docks  to  wave 
to  those  who  could.  In  the  interior  of 
California  men  of  all  classes  abandoned 
their  occupations.  The  entire  country  was 
in  a  ferment.  In  May,  June,  and  July,  1858, 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  23,000  persons 
setoff  from  San  Francisco  bv  sea  and  about 
8,000  overland. 

The  days  of  the  gold  rush  were  to 
Douglas  an  unexpected  testing-time,  and 
from  the  trial  he  emerged  triumphantly. 
With  or  without  formal  authority  he  deter- 
mined to  exercise  some  control  over  the 
adventurers  who  were  pouring  into  New 
Caledonia.  Early  in  May  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  effect  that  vessels  found 
in  British  North-West  waters  not  having  a 
licence  from  the  Hudson's  Ba}'  Company 
and  a  sufferance  from  the  Customs'  Offices 


at   Victoria    would    be     forfeited.     Having 
then  secured   some   control  over  the  sea- 
borne traffic,  he  proceeded  to  the  mainland, 
to  ascertain  for  himself  precisely  what  was 
happening.    The  native  question  especially 
disturbed  him.     With  this  matter  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  to  deal,  for   his   personal 
influence  with  the   chieftains   had   always 
been   notable.     It    is    noteworthy   in    this 
connection   that   whilst    miners   travelling 
from  California  and  Oregon  frequently  met 
with  the  greatest  opposition,  the  traders  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  invariably 
allowed  to  pass  unmolested.     But  for  the 
influence  of  Douglas  and  the  officers  of  the 
company   there   is   every   probability   that 
the  year  of  the  gold  rush  would  have  been 
marked  by  episodes  worthy  of  the  history 
of  California  and  Idaho.     Douglas  accord- 
ingly interviewed  many  of  the  chiefs,  and 
appointed   native   magistrates   to   bring  to 
justice    native    wrong  -  doers ;    a    judicial 
system,  rough  but  effective,  was  organised 
amongst  the  miners,  and  the  question  of  a 
food  supply,  already  a  matter  of  moment, 
received    his   consideration.     Shortly  after 
the  Governor  had  returned  to  Victoria  an 
encounter   occurred    between   a    party  of 
Indians  and  two  Frenchmen,  both  of  whom 
were  killed.     On  learning  of  the  outrage, 
a    party    of     miners,    about     150     strong, 
attacked  the  natives  and  put  them  to  flight. 
A  mass  meeting  was  then  called,  and  more 
serious  measures  were  decided  upon.     As 
a   consequence    a    large   force   of    miners 
under   their    leader,   Sugden,   marched   to 
Long  Bar,  where  the  hostile  natives  were 
assembled.     Here   a   parley   was    held,   at 
which   the   natives    expressed    a    wish    to 
secure    peace,   but    a    flag    of    truce   sent 
to  Graham,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  small 
detachment  of  the  white  men,  was  by  that 
leader   stupidly  trampled    underfoot.      His 
foolish  act  was  to  cost  him  dear,  for  on  the 
following  morning  the  natives  attacked  his 
camp   and    killed    both    him   and   his  lieu- 
tenants.     Sugden    continued     his    march 
along  the  Fraser  to  the  Thompson  River, 
and   ultimately   returned    to   Yale,   having 
made   treaties  of   peace   with    some    2,000 
Indians. 

After  this  affair,  which  Sugden  appears  to 
have  conducted  with  considerable  abilitN", 
no  more  trouble  was  experienced  from  the 
Indians  on  the  Fraser  River.  The  trails 
towards  Lytton  were  declared  safe  for 
travel,  and  very  shortly  they  were  crowded 
by  rniners  carrying  provisions  and  outfit 
towards  the  interior. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

Union  of  the  Colonies    Confederation 
with  Canada 

Before  the  new  colony  was  proclaimed 
Douglas   had   fixed    upon   Langlcy,  a   new 
town   site,    the   property  of   the    Hudson's 
Bay   Company,   as    the   capital    of    British 
Columbia.     Colonel  Moody,  however,  who 
had  visited  the  mainland  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Royal  Engineers  to  preserve  order 
amongst  the  gold  miners,  had  other  ideas. 
He    possessed   a    dormant   commission   as 
Lieutenant-Governor   in   case   of  the    pro- 
longed absence,  illness,  or  incapacity  of  the 
Governor,  and  his  opinion  was  not  without 
weight.    Holding  that  the  choice  of  Langlev 
was  unwise  on  military  grounds,  he  sought 
a  suitable   site   on   the   right  bank   of   the 
river,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  officers 
at  first  decided  on  Mary  Hill,  an  elevated 
spot  near  to  the  mouth  of  Pitt  River.     This 
choice,  again,  gave  way  to  an  alternative 
site  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River, 
and  therefore  more  accessible  to  shipping. 
The  new  town,  now  known  as  New  West- 
minster, was   named   by   Moody   "Queen- 
borough."     The  choice  of  title  was  in  many 
respects   a   happy  one,  and   it  might   well 
have   survived   but  for   the   jealousy   with 
which   the    citizens    of  Victoria    regarded 
what  they  considered  to  be  an  infringement 
upon   their   prerogative.     In   what   respect 
the  name  of  "  Queenborough  "  can  be  said 
to  form  a  paraphrase  of  "Victoria"    it  is 
hard   at   this   length   of   time   to  discover. 
The  objection,  however,  was  deemed  suffi- 
ciently valid  to  cause  the  title  of  the  new 
capital  to  be  changed  to  Queensborough. 
To   some   extent   opinion   in   Victoria  was 
pacified  by  the  alteration.     There  was,  it 
was  contended,  but  one  Queen  Borough,  a 
claim  which  the  changed  title  went  far  to 
admit.     None  the  less  the  nevi'  designation 
was  still  disliked,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  appealed  to  for  a  ruling.     The 
Home  Government,  with  considerable  tact, 
avoided    the    danger  -  point    by    bestowing 
upon  the  few  rude  buildings  which  marked 
the  capital  of  the  colony  an  entirely  new 
designation  ;  and  the  site  was  termed  New 
Westminster,  a  name  which  it  bears  to-day. 
For  some  years  the  seats   of  government 
for  the  island  and  the  mainland  remained 
respectively  Victoria  and  New  Westminster. 
Douglas  continued  to  act  as  Governor  of 
both  colonies  until   1864,  when  he  retired 
with    a    knighthood,   to    be   succeeded   in 
Vancouver  Island  by  Albert  Kennedy,  and 
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ill  British  Columbia  by  Frederick  Seymour, 
formerly  Governor  of  British  Honduras. 
The  retirement  of  Douglas  was  universally 
regretted.  Men  of  all  professions  and 
shades  of  opinion,  both  in  the  island  and 
on  the  mainland,  had  come  to  recognise  his 
open-handed  justice,  his  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion, and  his  honest  care  for  the  interests 
confided  to  his  keeping.  In  the  course  of 
his  official  career  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  deal  with  many  difficulties,  but  with 
none  to  which  he  was  unequal. 

With  the  retirement  of  Douglas  a  move- 
ment commenced  for  the  union  of  the  two 
colonies.  .At  this  time  each  Government 
had  its  own  tariff,  post-office  system,  and 
officials.  Satisfactory  and  even  convenient 
as  such  a  state  of  affairs  might  be  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  colonial  development,  a 
system  of  administration,  needlessly  expen- 
sive and  complicated,  necessarily  aroused 
comment  when,  through  the  increase  of 
population,  the  interests  of  the  colonies 
ceased  to  be  dissimilar.  Though  opposed 
by  Governor  Seymour,  the  union  in  iS66 
became  an  accomplished  fact.  Victoria 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and 
Seymour  was  appointed  first  Governor. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  colonies 
of  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia 
under  the  latter  title,  the  Canadian  Confede- 
ration consisted  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  Xova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 
In  1869,  upon  the  death  of  Governor 
Seymour,  Richard  Musgrave,  afterwards 
Sir  Richard,  came  out  from  England ' 
specially  charged  by  the  home  authorities 
to  bring  about  the  confederation  of  British 
Columbia  with  the  rest  of  Canada.  The 
principle  involved  was,  however,  far  from 
receiving  universal  support  within  the 
colon\-.      As    a    writer     has    pointed    out, 

'  Gosnell,  "  Hi.story  of  British  Columbia." 


"  the  population  was  largely  British-born, 
with  not  a  few  Americans  interspersed. 
The  country,  in  its  physical  configuration, 
its  resources,  its  requirements,  was  in  every 
sense  foreign  to  Canada.  Communication 
and  trade  were  wholly  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Great  Britain,  and  sympathies 
to  a  considerable  extent  followed  in  the 
line  of  trade  and  travel.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  there  was 
an  important  element  opposed  to  Con- 
federation at  the  outset."  An  alteration  in 
the  status  of  the  country  had  none  the  less 
become  inevitable.  The  colony  was  heavily 
in  debt,  the  liabilities  totalled  about 
$1,500,000  ;  its  population  was  small,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  10,000  white  people  were 
to  be  found  in  it,  and  altogether  the  situa- 
tion was  such  that  an  abandonment  of  the 
old  policy  of  isolation  was  generally  desired. 
The  alternative  to  confederatiort  in  the 
shape  of  anne.xation  by  the  United  States 
was  openly  advocated  by  a  section  of  the 
colonists.  Fortunately  the  loyalty  of  the 
majority  of  the  settlers  was  not  in  doubt, 
and  the  secessionist  movement  never  gained 
any  very  considerable  strength.  Canadian 
patriotism  as  it  exists  to-day  was  at  this  time 
unknown  in  British  Columbia.  If  the  colony 
was  to  join  the  confederated  provinces  it 
was  made  abundantly  clear  that  it  would 
do  so  from  reasons  of  self-interest  and  such 
reasons  alone.  The  attitude  of  the  colony 
towards  this  important  question  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  extract,  which  is  taken 
from  a  speech  delivered  at  this  time  in 
the  Colonial  Legislature  :  "  Therefore  no 
union  on  account  of  love  need  be  looked 
for.  The  only  bond  of  union,  outside  of 
force — and  force  the  Dominion  has  not — 
will  be  the  material  advantage  of  the 
country  and  pecuniary  benefits  of  the 
inhabitants.  Love  for  Canada  has  to  be 
acquired  by  the  prosperity  of  the  country 


and  from  our  children."  The  question  at 
issue,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  that  of 
the  inducements  which  Canada  could  hold 
out.  What  price,  in  fact,  was  Canada  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  the  inclusion  within  itself 
of  British  Columbia  ?  Upon  the  answer  to 
the  question  depended  the  future  of  the 
north-west  coast.  Fortunately  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  policy  of  the  Dominion 
were  inclined  to  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  matters  at  issue.  Liberal  terms  were 
offered,  and  in  July,  1870,  British  Columbia 
became  a  province  of  Canada.  The  terms 
of  confederation  were  set  forth  in  the 
British  North  American  Act,  by  which 
the  Dominion  made  itself  liable  for  the 
debts  and  liabilities  of  British  Columbia, 
assumed  control  of  the  post  office,  customs, 
and  inland  revenues,  and  undertook  to  pay 
numerous  charges  which  are  therein  set 
out."  British  Columbia  not  having  incurred 
debts  equal  to  those  of  the  other  provinces, 
the  Dominion  made  the  Province  a  cash 
allowance,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance, 
equivalent  to  "  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  difference  between 
the  actual  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Province  at  the  date  of  the  union  and  the 
indebtedness  per  head  of  the  population  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  ^$27.77), 
the  population  of  British  Columbia  being 
taken  at  60,000."  So  far  as  British  Columbia 
was  concerned  the  most  important  clauses 
in  the  agreement  were  those  by  which  the 
Dominion  Government  undertook  to  build 
a  railway  connecting  the  Pacific  Ocean 
with  Eastern  Canada.""  Delayed  as  was  the 
realisation  of  the  project,  and  inevitable  as 
the  ultimate  construction  of  the  line  must 
have  been,  it  can  none  the  less  be  claimed 
for    British   Columbia   that   her  legislators 

'   See  article  on  .Adniinislnition,  p.  4(1. 

=  See  article  on  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  p.  430. 
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Kame. 

Richard  Blanshard       

Sir  James  Douglas,  K.C.B. 
Arthur  Edward  Kennedy 

Fior 

Nov., 
Oct., 

1849 

1851 
1864 

To 

Nov.,  1851 
March,  1864 
Union,  1866 

GOVERNORS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Sir  James  Douglas,  K.C.B.      ...         Sept.,  1858  April,  1864 

Frederick  Seymour       '      April,  1864  June,  1869 

Anthony  Musgrave,  C.M.G.     ...  Aug.,  1869  July,  1871 


LIEUT. -GOVERNORS    SINCE    CONFEDERATION 


Sir  Joseph  J.  W.  Trutch,  K.C.M.G. 
Hon.  Albert  Norton  Richards,  K.C. 
Clement  Francis  Cornwall,  Esq.     ... 
Hugh  Nelson,  Esq.     ... 

Hon.  Edgar  Dewdney  

Thomas  Robert  Mclnnes,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere,  K.C.M.G. 

James  Dunsmuir,  Esq.  

Thomas  William  Paterson,  Esq. 


July  5,  liSji 
June  27,  1876 
June  21,  1881 
Feb.  8,  1887 
Nov.  I,  1892 
Nov.  15,  1897 
June  21,  1900 
May  II,  1906 
Dec.  II,  1909 
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brought    about    the    construction    of    the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  history  of  British  Columbia  subse- 
quent to  1870  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
volume  in  the  form  of  various  articles 
dealing  with  different  phases  of  provincial 
thought  and  activity.     Progress  has   been 


rapid  and  consistent.  Governments  have 
succeeded  each  other  in  orderly  progres- 
sion. Kducation  has  made  vast  strides,  the 
wealth  of  the  people  has  increased,  towns 
have  been  built,  railways  have  been  con- 
structed, and  the  Province  has  definitely 
taken  its  place  amongst  the  great  territories 


of  to-morrow.  There  are  many,  however, 
who  will  look  back  to  the  early  days  of  its 
history  with  interest.  Nor  can  time  so 
spent  be  deemed  to  be  wasted  ;  for  it  is 
by  studying  the  past  that  we  can  most 
readily  attune  our  minds  to  anticipate  the 
wonders  of  the  future. 
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PROVINCIAL   ADMINISTRATION 


RITISH  COLUMBIA 
since  it  entered  the 
Confederation  of 

Canada  in  1871  lias 
had  a  local  constitu- 
tion similar  to  that 
of  the  majority  of  the 
other  Provinces.  The  Government  is  ad- 
ministered under  the  provisions  of  the 
British  North  America  Act  through  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  an  Executive  Council, 
and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  position 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  theoretically 
one  of  considerable  importance.  He  is  ap- 
pointed in  the  first  place  by  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council — that  is,  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  the  Dominion,  with  the 
consent  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
Canadian  Cabinet — for  a  tenure  of  office  run- 
ning in  practice  to  5  j'ears.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
whilst  the  head  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  Province,  is  also  an  officer  of 
the  Dominion.  This  fact  is  emphasised  by 
the  power  resting  with  the  Governor- 
General  to  remove  him  from  office  for  some 
given  cause.  The  Prime  Minister  is  offi- 
cially recognised  by  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, who  requests  him  to  form  a  Ministry. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor,  however,  is  in- 
variably guided  in  his  choice  by  the  opinion 
of  the  party  returned  to  power,  which  then 
virtually  elects  its  own  leader.  In  the 
fulfilment  of  his  duties  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  guided  by  the  advice  of  the 
Executive  Council  for  so  long  a  time  as  he 


is  satisfied  that  they  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  Legislature.  In  the  discharge  of  all 
executive  and  administrative  duties  requir- 
ing the  action  of  the  Crown  he  possesses  all 
necessary  authority'.  He  can,  for  instance, 
summon,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  Legis- 
lature, make  appointments  to  office,  and,  in 
short,  perform  any  executive  acts  which 
may  be  necessary  to  the  good  government 
of  the  Province.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  whilst  considerable  powers 
rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  he  is  invariably  guided,  when 
putting  them  into  effect,  by  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers.  Whilst,  therefore,  this  office 
is  one  of  high  distinction  and  responsibility 
the  actual  government  of  the  Province  may 
be  said  to  be  vested  in  the  Executive 
Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  Executive  Council  varies  in  member- 
ship from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
requirements  of  public  affairs.  At  present 
it  consists  of  Ministers  holding  the  follow- 
ing portfolios  : — 

President  of  the  Council. 

Provincial  Secretar}-. 

Attorney-General. 

Minister  of  Lands. 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Agriculture. 

Minister  of  Mines. 

Minister  of  Public  Works. 

With  the  duties  of  the  various  Ministers  we 

will  deal  later.    It  may  be  noted  in  passing, 

however,  that   members  of  the   Executive 
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Council  are  termed  "  Honourable"  whilst 
actually  holding  office,  and  that  the  Prime 
Minister  may  select  any  portfolio  he 
prefers. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of 
42  members  elected  by  ballot  for  a  period 
of  4  years.  Both  in  the  method  of  elec- 
tion and  in  the  actual  conduct  of  debate 
the  influence  of  the  British  Parliamentary 
system  is  clearly  defined.  The  privilege  of 
the  franchise  is  granted,  however,  on  terms 
far  more  simple  than  those  obtaining  in 
England.  The  property  qualification  is 
unknown.  To  secure  a  vote  it  is  necessary 
merely  that  the  applicant  shall  be  a  male, 
of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  shall  have  resided  in  the  Province 
for  6  months,  and  in  the  electoral  dis- 
trict in  which  the  vote  is  claimed  for  one 
month  previous  to  the  date  on  which  the 
claim  is  submitted. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly are  presided  over  by  a  Speaker 
elected  by  the  majority  in  the  Chamber, 
and  debate  is  conducted  and  questions  are 
voted  upon  in  a  manner  that  is  decidedly 
familiar  to  those  conversant  with  parlia- 
mentary procedure  at  Westminster. 

Several  laws  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Province  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
Legislature.  Contractors  and  persons  who 
receive  salaries  and  emoluments  from  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  are 
prohibited  from  sitting  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  statutes  of  the  most  rigorous 
nature  exist  to  prevent  bribery  and  corrup- 


f^v     t    •     - 
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tion.  Cases  of  disputed  elections  arc  tried 
in  the  courts. 

The  Provincial  Legislature  holds  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  make  laws  on  a  number  of 
matters,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  interesting  : — 

(a)  The  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution, except  as  regards  the  office 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

(6)  Direct  taxation  within  the  Pro- 
vince having  for  its  purpose  the  raising 
of  money  for  Provincial  purposes. 

(t)  The  borrowing  of  mone\'  on  the 
sole  credit  of  the  Province. 

(d)  The  management  and  sale  of 
public  lands. 

(e)  The  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  management  of  public  and  refor- 
matory prisons  within  the  Province 
and  matters  appertaining  to  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  charities  other  than 
marine   hospitals. 

(J)  The  granting  of  licences  to 
shops,  saloons,  &c. 

(g)  The  administration  of  justice 
within  the  Province,  including  the 
constitution,  maintenance,  and  organi- 
sation of  Provincial  courts,  civil  and 
criminal,  and  including  procedure  in 
civil  cases. 

(/;)  The  imposition  of  tines,  punish- 
ment, and  imprisonment  for  enforcing 
any  law  upon  which  the  Provincial 
Government  has  the  power  to  legislate. 

.\nd  generally  all  matters  of  purely  local 
and  Provincial  interest. 

Marriage  and  divorce  are  matters  upon 
which  the  right  to  legislate  is  reserved  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Provincial 
Legislature,  however,  is  at  liberty  to  deal 
with  the  form  which  the  solemnisation  or 
celebration  of  marriage  shall  take  within 
the  Province. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature may  be  said  to  have  the  sole  right 
to  legislate  on  all  matters  of  a  merely  local 
or  private  nature.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  Province  is  possessed  of  a 
very  large  and  important  measure  of  self- 
government  affecting  all  matters  intimately 
concerned  with  the  daily  hfe  of  the  people. 
The  important  matter  of  education  is  also 
entrusted  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor as  the  representative  not 
only  of  his  Sovereign  but  also  of  the 
Dominion    Parliament,    and     considerable 


interest  naturally  centres  in  the  overriding 
powers  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
exercise  on  occasion.  These  powers  are, 
it  is  true,  exercised  through  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion,  but  with  respect 
to  the  allowance  or  disallowance  of  Pro- 
vincial Acts  since  the  passing  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  the  Governor-General 
has  invariably  acted  on  the  advice  tendered 
him  by  his  Ministers.  The  power  to  overrule 
Provincial  legislation,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  rest  with  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
As  the  full  extent  of  the  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Dominion  Government 
in  the  matter  of  the  veto  are  frequently 
misunderstood,  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
that  no  doubt  now  remains  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  veto  Provincial  Acts,  in- 
cluding laws  over  which  the  Provincial 
Legislature  has  complete  jurisdiction. 

The  use  of  this  power,  however,  will  be 
limited  by  certain  considerations  which 
have  been  judicially  expressed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  It   is   precisely   on   account  of   its 
extraordinary  and  exceptional  character 
that  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  will 
always  be  a  delicate   matter.     It   will 
always  be  very  difficult  for  the  Federal 
Government  to   substitute  its  opinion 
for  that  of  the  legislative  assemblies  in 
regard  to  matters  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion   without    exposing    itself    to    the 
reproach  of  having  threatened  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Provinces." 
For  this  reason  questions  in  dispute  be- 
tvi'een  the  Dominion  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments are  most  frequently  carried  to  the 
courts,  the  law  allowing  reference  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada.     When  the  case 
is   one   of    considerable   gravity,  involving 
questions  of  public  interest  or  some  impor- 
tant pcint  of  law,  or  is  generally  of  a  sub- 
stantial character,  appeal  can  be  made  from 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the   Judicial   Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council. 

British  Columbia  has  3  representatives 
in  the  Dominion  Senate  and  returns  6 
elected  members  to  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons. 

An  examination  of  the  departments  pre- 
sided over  by  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  serves  to  show  that  the  obligations 
attached  to  the  various  portfolios  are  far 
more  comprehensive  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined.  This  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  tendency  to  combine  various  offices 
in  one  department.  A  hst  of  some  of  the 
more  important  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
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vice   for   which  various   Ministers   are  re- 
sponsible runs  as  follows  : — 

Dipaiiiiicnl  of  Mines. 
(At  present  held  bv  the  Prime  Minister.) 

Provincial  Secretary. 
Educational  Matters. 
Board  of  Health. 
Sanitary  Inspection. 
Government  Insane  Asylums,  &c. 

Finance  and  .Agriculture. 
Supervision  of  Government  .Agents. 

Lands. 
Water  Power. 
Forestrv  matters. 
Prevention  of  Forest  Fires. 

.Attorney-General's  Department. 
Joint  Stock  Companies. 
Titles. 

Supreme  and  County  Court  Officers. 
Provincial  Police. 
Game  Wardens. 
Inspection  of  Factories. 

,,  of  Trusts. 

„  of  Tramways,  &c. 

Public  Works. 
Roads. 

Bridge  Building. 
Inspection  of  Boilers. 
Railway  matters. 

Justice  is  administered  throughout  the 
Province  by  11  County  Courts  (treating 
the  divided  court  of  Kootenay  as  two 
courts)  and  a  Court  of  Appeal.  The  County 
Courts  are  situated  at  various  central 
points,  and  are  presided  over  by  judges 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  Four  judges  similarly  ap- 
pointed preside  over  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
In  addition,  certain  stipendiary  magistrates, 
judges  of  small  debts  courts  and  juvenile 
courts,  police  magistrates,  and  justices  of 
the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  Provincial 
Government.  Juvenile  courts  are  situated 
at  the  moment  in  the  cities  of  Vancouver 
and  Victoria.  By  the  British  North 
.\merica  Act  the  criminal  law,  including 
procedure  in  criminal  cases,  was  placed 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government,  whilst  the  constitu- 
tion of  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
handed  over  to  the  Province.  It  may  be 
added  that  a  uniform  code  of  criminal  law 
and  procedure  now  obtains  throughout  the 
Dominion.  The  judges  of  the  more  im- 
portant courts,    being  removed  from  Pro- 
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vincial  control,  arc  not  dcpundcnt  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  Kxecutivefoi-  tlieir  presence 
on  the  bench,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  in- 
fluenced greatly  by  the  caprice  of  the 
people,  since  their  tenure  of  office  is  as 
assured  in  Canada  as  that  of  their  judicial 
brethren  in  England.  The  importance  of 
this  fact  as  contributing  towards  the  pro- 
vision of  an  impartial  and  independent 
judiciary  should    not  be  under-estimated. 

Justices  of  the  peace  and  stipendiary 
magistrates  have,  by  various  statutes,  juris- 
diction to  try  in  a  summary  manner  certain 
minor  offences.  They  are  also  authorised 
to  deal  summarily  with  such  offences  as 
larceny,  embezzlement,  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences,  aggravated  assaults, 
&c.,  provided  the  accused  consents  to  be 
so  tried. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  under 
the  Terms  of  Union  (May  i6,  1871)  the 
Dominion  Government  undertook  to  pay 
certain  salaries  and  expenses  in  consequence 
of  which  that  Government  controls  certain 
public  offices  and  services  within  the  Pro- 
vince.    Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned— 

The  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  County  Courts. 

Charges  in  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Customs. 

Postal  and  Telegraph  Services. 

Protection  and  Encouragement  of  Fisheries. 

Provision  of  Militia. 

Lighthouses,  Buoys  and  Beacons,  Ship- 
wrecked Crews. 

Quarantine  and  Marine  Hospitals. 

The  Geological  Survey,  and 

The  Penitentiary. 

The  Privy  Council  h.aving  held  that  the 
British  North  America  Act  did  not  transfer 
to  the  Dominion  any  property  in  fisheries, 
it  follows  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  right  to  enact  legislation  governing  this 
industry  whilst  the  property  in  the  fisheries 
remains  with  the  Province. 

The  charge  of  the  Indians  and  the 
trusteeship  and  management  of  the  lands 
set  apart  for  them  were  by  the  terms  of 
the  Union  of  British  Columbia  and  Canada 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Provincial  Government  agreeing  to  add 
to  the  amount  of  land  handed  over  for  this 
purpose  as  occasion  should  require.  The 
Provincial  Government  does  not  recognise 
that  the  Indians  retain  any  legal  interest  in 
this  territory,  and  it  is  claimed  that  land 
ceasing  to  be  used  as  Indian  reservations 
reverts  to  the  Province. 


THE  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 
His  Honour  Thomas  Wilson  Paterson  is 
the  son  of  William  Paterson  and  Margaret 
Paterson,  both  of  whom  were  of  Scottish 
descent.  He  was  born  December  6,  1852, 
in  Ayrsliire,  Scotland,  and  was  educated 
in  the  County  of  Oxford,  Ontario.  After 
residing  in  Bruce  County  for  some  years 
he  entered  British  Columbia  in  1885.  On 
the  26th  of  November  of  the  year  following 
he  married  Emma,  eldest  daughter  of 
George  Riley,  Esq.,  M.P.  After  contesting 
unsuccessfully  the  seats  of  Victoria  North 
and  V'ictoria  City,  he  was  returned  to  the 
Legislature  as  member  for  the  former  con- 
stituency at  a  by-election  held  December 
23,  1902,  and  was  re-elected  at  the  succeed- 
ing General  Election  in  1903.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is  a  Presbyterian,  and 
whilst  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  any 
suspicion  of  political  bias  he  is  known  in 
political  circles  as  a  Liberal.  He  was 
appointed  to  his  important  post  on 
December  11,  1909.  He  is  the  donor  of 
the  Paterson  Cup,  which  goes  with  tlie 
Championship  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Ice 
Hockey  League,  and  is  very  popular  both 
in  Victoria,  where  he  resides,  and  through- 
out the  Province. 

SIR    RICHARD    McBRIDE,    K.C.M.G. 

It  is  difficult  to-day  to  speak  of  British 
Columbia  and  to  fail  to  mention  the  name 
of  Sir  Richard  McBride,  for  within  recent 
years  the  interests  of  the  Province  have 
been  affected  by  no  matter  with  which  he 
has  not  been  intimately  concerned  or  over 
which  his  personality  has  failed  to  exert  its 
influence.  With  the  early  life  of  the 
Premier  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  at  any 
length.  His  father,  Arthur  McBride,  who 
hailed  from  Dublin,  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  what  was  then  the  Colony 
of  British  Columbia.  His  mother,  who 
previous  to  her  marriage  was  a  Miss  Mary 
DArcy,  was  born  in  Limerick,  and  still 
lives  to  give  her  son  a  mother's  support. 
Sir  Richard  was  born  at  New  Westminster 
on  December  15,  1870,  and  as  he  grew  up 
he  received  every  educational  advantage  at 
the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  that  cit)'. 
He  is  described  as  having  been  a  "  diligent 
but  boyish  student,  popular  with  his 
fellows."  Leaving  the  High  School  lie 
entered  Dalhousie  LIniversity,  Halifax, 
graduating  from  that  institution  at  the 
close  of  the  term  1889-90.  In  1896  he 
married  Margaret,  the  youngest  daughter 
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of  Neil  McGillivray,  Esq.,  of  New  West- 
minster. In  1892  he  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  Province,  and  13 
years  later  "  took  silk."  For  some  years 
the  future  Premier  had  successfully 
followed  a  legal  career  in  Victoria,  when, 
in  1896,  he  first  exhibited  a  desire  for 
political  life  by  contesting  New  West- 
minster as  a  candidate  for  the  Dominion 
Parliament.  It  is  interesting  to  conjecture 
the  probable  outcome  had  the  somewhat 
youthful  politician  been  successful.  That 
the  loss  to  the  Province  would  have  been  a 
gain  to  the  Dominion  is  undoubted,  but  it 
is  questionable  if  the  somewhat  general 
legislation  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa  could  have  offered  to  his  genius  the 
same  scope  as  is  afforded  it  by  the  more 
intimate  matters  over  which  the  Provincial 
Legislature  has  control.  At  any  rate  Mr. 
McBride,  as  he  then  was,  like  many  another 
distinguished  politician,  failed  in  his  initial 
effort,  and  in  1898  we  find  him  again  stand- 
ing for  election,  this  time  in  the  constitu- 
ency of  Dewdney  and  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  successful,  and  the  seat  which  he 
thus  secured  he  held  until  1907,  when  he 
definitely  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
Victoria. 

From  this  moment  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  Premier  form  a  record  of  success 
astonishing  in  its  rapidity.  He  was  Minister 
of  Mines  1900-1,  leader  of  the  Opposition 
1902-3,  and  on  the  1st  of  June,  1903,  wlicn 
still  less  than  33  years  of  age,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  high  office  he  now  holds. 
The  position  of  the  Province  at  that 
moment  might  well  have  daunted  a  less 
resolute  leader.  Confidence  in  legislation 
had  to  some  extent  been  lost,  the  resources 
of  the  country  had  not  yet  been  fully 
revealed  and,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1902-3,  the  liabilities  of  the  Province 
exceeded  its  assets  by  no  less  a  sum  than 
8^8,539,878.68.  The  Premier,  however,  was 
far  from  being  affected  by  these  things,  and 
before  the  country  was  much  older  some 
sort  of  order  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Administration.  The  annual  deficit  com- 
menced to  show  a  steady  decline  and  at 
length  gave  place  to  a  credit  balance.  The 
resources  of  the  country  were  systemati- 
cally opened  up  and  turned  to  account, 
public  confidence  was  secured,  and  British 
Columbia  began  to  take  its  place  as  a 
country  of  the  future. 

A  policy  that   was   capable   of   bringing 
about  so  great  a  change  in  so  short  a  time 
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may  well  be  hinted  at.  Briefly,  railway 
construction  was  everywhere  encouraged, 
a  national  interest  was  acquired  by  legis- 
lation in  such  national  assets  as  the  forest 
lands,  administrative  methods  were  over- 
hauled and  improved,  and  principles  of 
economv  were  brought  into  operation 
throughout  the  Government  service.  Such 
was  the  change  wrought  by  these  measures 
that  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  \-ear  1910-11 
Provincial  assets  exceeded  liabilities  by 
$1,497.61)4.35,  and  the  sum  of  $9,000,000 
now  stands  (1912)  to  the  credit  of  the 
Province  in  tlie  bank.  This  result  had 
been  secured  without  increasing  the  rate 
of  taxation. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  a  pro- 
gressive policy  meets  with  immediate 
recognition.  The  citizens  of  British 
Columbia,  however,  were  not  slow  to 
support  the  new  spirit  in  which  their  affairs 
were  being  administered.  The  election  of 
1903  had  been  closely  contested,  and  the 
result  found  the  Conservative  Party  in  a 
majority  which,  though  sufficient,  was  still 
small.  Succeeding  electoral  contests  in  1907 
and  1909  in  turn  increased  this  majority.  It 
rem.iined,  however,  for  the  General  Election 
of  191 2  to  place  the  stamp  of  national 
approbation  upon  9  years  of  adminis- 
trative reform.  The  Liberal  Party,  what- 
ever its  merits  or  demerits,  suffered  from 
the  overwhelming  disadvantage  of  finding 
itself  opposed  to  the  statesman  whose  name 
had  by  this  time  become  inseparably 
connected  with  progress.  One  defeat 
followed  another,  and  in  the  reconstituted 
House  the  Conservatives  found  themselves 
opposed  by  an  Opposition  constituted  in  its 
entirety  by  2  Labour  members.  Whilst  it 
does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
achieve  so  great  a  triumph  single-handed, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  personalitv  of 
Sir  Richard  played  an  important  part  in 
rallying  to  the  Conservative  standard  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  Provincial 
opinion. 

In  questions  of  larger  politics  the  Premier 
is  a  convinced  Imperialist.  To  him  the 
Province  is  an  Imperial  territory  in  some- 
thing more  than  name.  It  was  this  convic- 
tion that  at  the  time  of  the  anti-reciprocity 
campaign  held  his  thoughts  and  governed 
his  actions.  Taking  the  field  in  support  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Taft-Fielding  agree- 
ment, he  toured  the  Province,  and  on  every 
occasion  threw  the  weight  of  his  influence 
into  the  scales  against  what  was  to  him  an 
attack  upon  Imperial  federation. 


In  England  Sir  Richard  is  a  well-known 
figure.  He  was  presented  to  King  Edward, 
and  has  discussed  the  progress  of  the  Pro- 
vince with  King  George.  He  was  present 
in  the  Abbey  at  the  Coronation  of  His 
Majesty  in  June,  1911,  and  received  his 
K.C.M.G.  in  June,  1912. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  intentions  of 
this  work  to  support  a  particular  Adminis- 
tration, or  to  glorify  individual  achieve- 
ment, however  brilliant.  It  is  but  fitting, 
however,  that  some  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  life  and  career  of  the  states- 
man who  has  achieved  so  much  in  the 
interests  of  British  Columbia. 

THE  HON.  WILLIAM  JOHN 
BOWSER,  LL.B.,  K.C. 
Attorney-General.  Son  of  William  and  Mar- 
garet Bowser  (English  and  Scotch),born  De- 
cember 3,  1867,  at  Rexton,  N.B.  Educated 
Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  N.S.  (Bache- 
lor of  Laws).  Married  September  9,  1896, 
to  Lorinda  D.  Doherty.  .-V  barrister-at-law. 
Elected  Grand  Master  of  Freemasons  for 
British  Columbia,  1904.  Was  a  candidate 
for  Canadian  House  of  Commons  for  the 
City  of  Vancouver  in  1898,  and  for  the 
Legislative  Assembly  in  1898,  1903,  1907, 
1909,  and  igi2.  Successful  on  last  four 
occasions.  In  1907  and  1909  elected  head 
of  the  poll.  Appointed  Attorney-General 
on  July  24,  1907,  and  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  August  2,  1907.  A  Presbyterian. 
A  Conservative.  Recreation  :  Riding. 
Clubs  :  Vancouver  (Vancouver),  Union 
(Victoria).  Address  :  Victoria,  British 
Columbia.  Mr.  Bowser  has  successfully 
conducted  much  of  the  Government's  most 
contentious  legislation,  and  is  well  known 
as  a  fearless  and  able  administrator. 

THE  HON.  HENRY  ESSON  YOUNG, 
B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Provincial  Secretary  and  Minister  of 
Education.  Born  English  River,  Quebec, 
February  24,  1867.  Son  of  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Young  (Scotch)  and  Ellen  McBain 
(Canadian).  Married,  1904,  Rosalind 
Watson.  Educated  Queen's  University, 
Kingston  (B..A..),  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal (M.D.,  CM.).  Also  studied  for  a 
year  in  universities  of  United  States  and 
a  year  and  a  half  in  England.  Received 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Toronto 
University,  October  i,  1907  ;  also  received 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  I\IcGill 
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University,  Montreal,  June,  191 1.  A  ph)^- 
sician.  Member  of  Legislative  Assembly 
for  Atlin  Electoral  District.  First  elected 
to  British  Columbia  Legislature  at  General 
Election  1903.  Re-elected  at  General  Elec- 
tion 1907,  1909,  and  1912.  Sworn  of  the 
Executive  Council  as  Provincial  Secretary 
and  Minister  of  Education,  February  27, 
1907.  Re-elected  by  acclamation  at  by-elec- 
tion, March  12,  1907,  and  again  at  the 
General  Election  in  19 12,  when  he  was 
unopposed. 

The  establishment  of  a  Provincial  Uni- 
versity is  a  project  which  Dr.  Young  has 
initiated  since  his  appointment  to  his  pre- 
sent office,  and  it  is  due  to  his  efforts  also 
that  the  new  Provincial  Mental  Hospital  at 
Mount  Coquitlam  has  been  established.  A 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  A 
Conservative. 

THE  HON.  PRICE  ELLISON 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Agriculture.  Born 
in  Manchester,  England,  and  educated  at 
St.  George's  School.  In  1873  he  travelled 
through  the  United  States,  eventually  enter- 
ing British  Columbia  at  the  time  of  the 
gold  rush  in  1876.  From  the  gold-mines 
he  proceeded  to  the  Okanagan  district, 
where  he  commenced  farming  and  stock 
raising.  First  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
1898  for  the  East  Riding  of  Kale,  re-elected 
1900,  1903,  1909,  and  1912.  Appointed 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Lands  1909.  Ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Finance  and  Agriculture 
October  10,  1910.  A  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  A  Conservative.  Mr.  Price 
Ellison  continues  to  devote  considerable 
attention  to  the  Okanagan  district,  where 
he  owns  some  11,000  acres. 

'©/ 

THE     HON.    WILLIAM     RODERICK 
ROSS,   M.A.,   K.C. 

Minister  of  Lands.  Son  of  Donald  Ross 
and  Anna  McKenzie  (both  Scotch).  Born 
March  29,  1869,  at  Fort  Chcpewyan,  Atha- 
basca. Father's  family  for  three  genera- 
tions employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Winnipeg  (B..\.,  M.A.).  Married  October  5, 
1892,  to  Leila  Young.  In  1903  elected  Con- 
servative member  in  Legislative  Assembly 
for  Fernie.  Re-elected  1907,  1909,  1912. 
Appointed  Minister  of  Lands  October  10, 
1910.  Member  of  Church  of  England. 
Conservative. 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL. 


.  The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bowser,  Attorxey-Gexeral.  2.  The  Hox.  Albert  E.  IIcPhillips.  3.  The  Hox.  Thos.  Taylor,  Mixister  of  Works  axd  Railways. 

4.  The  Ho.x.  William  Ross,  mixister  of  Lands.  5-  The  Hox.  Price  Ellisox,  Mixister  of  Fix.axce  axd  Agriculture. 

6.  The  Hox.  Hexry  Essox  Youxg,  PRonxciAL  Secretary  axd  Mixister  of  Educatiox. 
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THE     HON.     THOMAS    TAYLOR 

Minister  of  Public  Works.  Son  of  Thomas 
Taylor,  Irish,  and  .\nnie  Talbot,  Canadian. 
Born  February  4,  1865,  at  London,  Ontario. 
Educated  there.  Married  October  14.  1897, 
to  Gcorgie  Larson.  A  mining  broker.  Has 
held  position  as  Mining  Recorder.  First 
elected  to  Legislature  at  General  Election, 
1900,  re-elected  General  Elections  1903, 
1907,  1909,  and  1912.  Appointed  Minister 
of  PubHc  Works  upon  the  institution  of 
that  office,  December  21,  1908.  Appointed 
Minister  of  Railways  upon  the   institution 


of  that  office,  March  21,   1912.    .\  Conser- 
vative.    Church  of  England. 

THE  HON.  A.  E.  McPHILLIPS,  K.C. 
President  of  the  Executive  Council. 
Son  of  George  McPhillips,  D.S.L.,  C.E., 
and  Margaret  Lavin  (both  Irish).  Born 
March  21,  1861.  Educated  St.  Boni- 
face College,  and  Manitoba  College, 
Winnipeg.  Called  to  Bar  of  Manitoba, 
1882.  Married  September  3,  1896,  to  Emily 
Sophia  Davie,  daughter  of    the   late    Hon. 


Alex.  Davie,  K.C,  sometime  Premier  of  the 
Province.  Served  as  lieutenant  in  90th 
Winnipeg  Rifles  throughout  North-West 
Rebellion,  1885.  Retired  with  rank  of 
captain  1890.  Returned  as  member  for 
city  of  Victoria  to  Legislative  Assembly 
1898  and  1900.  Defeated  1903.  Elected 
for  the  Islands  electoral  district  1907,  re- 
elected 1909  and  1912.  Was  Attorney- 
General  first  Conservative  .Administration 
of  British  Columbia,  1903.  Resigned  his 
portfolio  on  his  defeat.  Appointed  Presi- 
dent Executive  Council  October  10,  1912. 
Roman  Catholic.     A  Conservative. 
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MUNICIPAL    INSTITUTIONS 


T  TXDKR  the  British  North  America  Act 
^  the  authority  to  legislate  on  all 
matters  respecting  municipal  institutions  is 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Province.  A  study  of  the  Municipal  Act 
peculiar  to  any  particular  Province  of  the 
Dominion  gives,  therefore,  a  large  insight 
into  what  may  be  termed  the  "  local 
colour "  of  that  Province.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, quite  so  well  reflects  the  sense  of 
responsibilitv,  general  tone,  character, 
ideals,  and  temperamental  characteristics 
of  the  people  as  do  the  laws  laid  down 
bv  their  elected  representatives  for  their 
guidance  and  direction  in  local  self- 
government. 

In  the  British  Columbia  .\ct,  perhaps,  the 
one  thing  that  strikes  most  forcibh-  is  the 
sweeping  wideness  of  the  powers  given  to 
local  municipalities,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
tremely stringent  safeguards  and  limita- 
tions which  are  put  upon  those  powers 
whenever  financial  matters  are  involved. 

All  municipalities  (with  the  exception  of 
the  City  of  Vancouver,  which  has  a  charter) 
are  governed  by  the  Municipal  Act,  now 
Chapter  170  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
British  Columbia,  which  in  itself  forms 
a  complete  code  giving  all  the  powers, 
defining  all  the  duties,  instituting  all  the 
safeguards,  and  prescribing  all  the  limita- 
tions under  which  municipalities  supply 
the  needs  of  their  residents. 

The  Act  provides  that  every  municipality 
shall  be  governed  by  a  Municipal  Council, 
which  in  cities  is  composed  of  a  ma\'or  and 
not  more  than  10  and  not  less  than  ^  alder- 
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men,  and  in  township  or  district  munici- 
palities of  a  reeve  and  not  more  than  7  and 
not  less  than  4  councillors.  The  maj'or  and 
aldermen,  and  reeve  and  councillors  are  to 
be  elected  annually'  from  among  those  who 
have  propertj- qualifications  of  not  less  than 
I250  for  councillor,  $500  for  reeve  and  for 
aldermen,  and  $1,000  for  mayor.  Certain 
persons  are  absolutely  disqualified  from 
being  elected — particularly  those  who  have 
any  financial  dealing  with  the  Corporation 
in  anv  way. 

The  mayor  and  reeve  form  one  of  the 
Council  and  have  a  vote  upon  all  matters, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  have  within  one 
month  the  power  to  return  for  reconsidera- 
tion any  by-law,  resolution,  or  proceeding 
of  the  councillors. 

The  second  part  of  the  Act  gives  a  list  of 
the  powers  of  the  Council,  which  may  be 
exercised  by  by-law,  and  these  powers,  set 
out  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  cover  the  whole 
range  of  municipal  activity. 

There  is  no  general  clause,  as  in  some 
Acts,  giving  the  right  to  legislate  for  "  the 
good  government  of  the  municipality," 
but  rather  a  multiplication  of  the  minutias 
of  what  powers  maj'  be  exercised.  Everj- 
session  sees  a  new  extension  of  powers. 
The  Province  expands,  new  needs  arise, 
and  the  Legislature  adds  those  new  powers 
which  seem  to  be  needed  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

Comparing  our  Act  with  those  of  other 
Provinces,  one  large  difference  will  be 
noted.  In  the  other  Provinces  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  (except  as  to  the 
5- 


enforccment  of  municipal  by-laws)  is  re- 
tained by  the  Crown  acting  by  the  Attornev- 
General,  and  Crown  attorne3's  acting  for 
him  in  each  county  or  district,  but  in  this 
Province  it  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  municipalities  : — 

(a)  To  bear  the  expense  of  pohcing 
the  municipality  and  enforcing  not 
only  the  municipal  by-laws,  but  also 
the  criminal  law  and  the  general  laws 
of  the  Province. 

(6)  Generallj'  to  maintain  law  and 
order  within  the  limits  of  the  munici- 
pality. 

(f)  To  administer  justice  therein,  in- 
cluding the  prosecution  of  offenders 
liable  to  be  tried  summarily. 

(d)  To  prosecute  offenders,  triable 
upon  indictment,  up  to  committal  for 
trial  and  deliverv  of  the  .accused  to  the 
common  jail. 

The  only  control  whicli  the  Provincial 
Government  keeps  over  this  matter  is  that 
the  police  force  in  each  municipality  is 
under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  consisting  of  three  members 
appointed  yearly  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, one  of  whom,  however,  must  be  the 
mayor,  and  another  of  whom  must  be  one 
of  the  elected  aldermen. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  regard  to  the 
liquor  licences.  These  are  thrown  alto- 
gether into  the  hands  of  the  municipality 
and  are  administered  by  Boards  of  Licensed 
Commissioners,  which  are  composed  as 
follows  : — 
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(a)  In  city  municipalitits  :  of  the 
mayor,  who  is  ex  otfuio  chainnaii  of 
the  Hoard,  and  two  persons  appointed 
annually  by  the  Lieutcnant-Governor- 
in-Council,  one  of  whom  must  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  city 
concerned.  The  term  of  office  of 
Comniissioiicrs  so  appointed  expires 
at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  alder- 
men for  such  city,  and  the  alderman 
so  appointed  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  the  period  for  which  he  is 
appointed.  In  case  of  the  absence  or 
inability  to  act  of  the  mayor,  the  Coun- 
cil may  appoint  an  alderman  to  act 
in  his  place.  Any  two  members  of  the 
Board  constitute  a  quorum. 

(6)  In  township  or  district  munici- 
palities :  the  Board  consists  of  the 
reeve,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  inability 
to  be  present,  of  a  councillor  appointed 
by  the  reeve,  two  councillors  elected  an- 
nually for  tliat  purpose  by  the  Council, 
and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  selected 
annually  by  the  Municipal  Council  by- 
resolution,  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
municipality,  and  who  are  the  regis- 
tered owners,  as  shown  on  the  register 
of  indefeasible  titles  or  absolute  fees 
in  the  Land  Registry  Office  of  the 
land  registry  district  within  which 
such  municipality  is  situate,  of  real 
property  of  the  assessed  value,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  municipal  assess- 
ment roll  of  the  municipality,  of  S500 
or  more  ;  and  the  reeve  or  councillor 
by  him  appointed  is,  ex  officio,  chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Any  three  members 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

The  Municipal  Council  fixes  the  amount 
of  the  licence  fee,  but  the  question  of  who 
may  or  who  may  not  have  licences,  the 
place  where  liquor  shall  be  sold,  and  all 
other  matters  connected  therewith  are  in 
the  hands  of  this  Licence  Board,  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  licences  which  may  be 
granted  being  fixed  by  the  Statute. 

The  revenue  of  the  municipality  from 
year  to  year  is  derived  from  three 
sources : — 

(a)  Taxation  on  land,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  its  full  cash  value. 

(6)  Taxation  on  improvements,  which 
is  estimated  at  the  cost  of  putting  im- 
provements on  the  land  having  regard 
to  their  condition  at  that  time. 

(c)  Licence  fees. 


Ta.xation  on  land  forms  tlie  I)ulk  (jf  all 
municipal  revenue.  All  land  is  assessed 
except  churches,  cemeteries,  hospitals, 
orphanages,  and  the  lands  held  by  the 
Dominion  or  Provincial  Governments,  and 
Indian  Reservations,  and  the  land  belonging 
to  the  municipality. 

Ta.xation  on  improvements  is  optional 
with  the  municipality.  In  no  case  can 
more  tlian  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  improvements  be  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  taxation,  but  a  large  number  of  the 
municipalities  do  not  use  this  form  of 
taxation,  and  entirely  exempt  improve- 
ments. 

The  licence  fees  are  many  and  varied. 
They  include  liquor  licences  and  Hcences 
upon  various  businesses,  all  of  which  are 
set  out  in  the  Act,  and  practically  include 
every  business  which  is  carried  on  within 
the  municipality.  The  maximum  amount 
which  can  be  charged  is  fixed  by  statute, 
and  tlie  actual  amount  within  the  maxi- 
mum is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Municipal  Council. 

Comprehensive  remedies  are  given  to 
the  municipalities  in  case  of  non-payment 
of  taxes,  including  the  power  to  sell 
property. 

No  Municipal  Council  has  the  power  in 
ordinar}-  cases  to  incur  any  liability  beyond 
the  municipal  revenue  for  the  current  year, 
and  no  Municipal  Council  has  the  power  to 
initiate  any  e.xpenditure  of  public  money 
which  is  not  to  be  repaid  within  the 
current  year. 

By-laws  creating  a  debt  upon  the  muni- 
cipalitv  can  only  be  brought  into  the 
Council  bj^  a  petition  signed  by  the 
owners  of  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  value 
of  the  real  estate  in  the  municipality.  The 
Council  has  then  no  option  but  to  pass 
the  by-law  for  ratification  by  the  people, 
and  no  by-law  can  come  into  effect  un- 
less it  receives  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  all 
the  votes  polled.  Xo  mere  majority  can 
create  a  debt  upon  any  British  Columbia 
municipalitv.  The  electors  who  vote  upon 
this  by-law  are  not  those  quaHfied  to  vote 
for  mayor  and  aldermen  (which  is  prac- 
ticallv  manhood  suffrage  added  to  the 
property  list),  but  the  owners  only  of 
land  within  the  municipality,  and  this 
ownership  is  not  restricted  to  male  owners 
but  extends  to  female  owners  as  well, 
whether  married  or  single,  but  excludes 
Orientals  and  Indians  of  every  description, 
whether  male  or  female. 

After  a  by-law  is  passed  creating  a  debt, 


the  Council  issues  debentures  or  inscribed 
stock  at  its  option.  The  provisions  made 
for  the  security  of  the  debenture  holders 
are  very  stringent.  A  by-law  can  only  be 
attacked  within  30  days  from  the  date  of 
its  registration,  and  if  it  creates  any  special 
assessment  upon  any  special  lands,  after 
interest  has  been  paid  upon  the  debentures 
for  one  year  it  becomes  absolutely  binding 
for  every  purpose  upon  every  person  and 
upon  the  lots  which  are  specially  assessed, 
and  cannot  be  attacked  for  any  reason 
whatever. 

The  sinking  funds  are  to  be  adequately 
maintained  and  arc  to  be  invested  in 
Dominion  or  Provincial  Government  se- 
curities or  by  deposit  in  a  chartered  bank, 
or  in  investments  authorised  as  trustee  in- 
vestments, and  no  alteration  can  be  made 
of  any  matter  in  connection  with  the  by- 
laws or  with  the  sinking  fund  without 
the  consent  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council. 

The  Act  provides  for  several  books  of 
account  for  the  rates  and  for  the  sinking 
fund,  which  books  shall  be  open  for  in- 
spection by  the  debenture  holders  at  any 
time. 

Balance-sheets  and  statements  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  must  be  published  by  the 
Councils  each  year,  and  ample  provision 
is  made  for  internal  audit,  and,  if  necessary, 
audit  can  be  made  at  anv  time  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

The  Municipal  Council  is  given  authority 
to  appropriate  lands  for  necessary  municipal 
purposes,  paying,  however,  in  each  case 
proper  compensation,  which,  if  not  agreed 
upon,  is  fixed  by  arbitration  under  the 
provisions  laid  down  in  the  Act. 

The  highways  in  a  municipality  are  vested 
in  the  Crown  ;  the  right  of  possession  and 
user  are  in  the  municipaUty. 

A  large  portion  of  the  ordinary  work  of  a 
municipality — such  as  the  making  of  streets, 
sidewalks,  laying  of  sewers,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  special  forms  of  electric  lighting 
which  confer  a  special  benefit  upon  a 
special  district — is  done  upon  the  local 
improvement  plan.  In  such  a  case  the 
special  district  is  assessed  specially  by 
by-law  with  the  cost  of  the  work  or  such 
part  thereof  as  may  be  just. 

The  local  improvement  sections  are  onlv 
operated  with  the  consent  of  a  majoritv  in 
number  and  a  majority  in  value  of  the  lands 
within  the  area  of  the  special  district  to  be 
specially  charged,  and  the  Act  prescribes 
in  much  detail  the  method  of  getting  such 
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consent  and  of  making  such  special  assess- 
ment. Tlie  payments  for  the  work  are 
usually  spread  over  periods  of  years,  and 
the  cost  is  met  by  the  issue  of  debentures, 
and  the  by-law  and  debentures  are  subject 
to  such  safeguards  as  to  the  rights  of  de- 
benture holders  as  have  been  previously 
mentioned. 


There  never  was  a  Municipal  Act  for 
which  amendments  were  not  sought  every 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  British 
Columbia  Act  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
The  policy  of  the  British  Columbia  Govern- 
ment has  been  to  grant  to  the  municipali- 
ties as  wide  powers  as  possible  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  adequate  financial 


safeguards.  The  safety  of  the  municipal 
securities  in  the  hands  of  the  lenders 
of  money  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
financial  credit  of  the  municipality  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  aim  of  the  British 
Columbia  Legislature,  and  no  amendments 
are  ever  permitted  which  can  have  the 
effect  of  weakening  either  of  these  things. 
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FINANCE 


N  inquiry  into  the 
financial  conditions 
and  requirements  of 
the  Province  affords 
to-day  a  field  of  ex- 
ceptional interest. 
The  period  of  un- 
stable and  uncertain 
movement  which  necessarily  marks  the 
early  history  of  industries  in  all  countries, 
is  in  British  Columbia  rapidly  giving  way 
to  one  of  settlement  and  solidity,  and  the 
nice  adjustment  of  the  financial  pohcy  of 
the  country  to  the  changing  circumstances 
of  its  welfare  is  likely  to  appeal  as 
greatly  to  the  sociologist  as  to  the 
financier. 

Before  dealing  either  with  provincial 
revenue  and  expenditure  as  they  exist 
to-day,  however,  or  suggesting  the  lines  on 
which  they  may  be  conducted  in  the  future, 
it  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive 
to  glance  at  the  first  provincial  balance- 
sheet  issued  after  the  Confederation  in 
187 1.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  if  anything 
could  more  adequately  suggest  the  wonder- 
ful transformation  that  has  been  wrought 
in  Western  Canada  since  that  comparatively 
recent  date  than  a  comparison  of  this 
account  of  early  expenditure  and  income 
with  that  of  the  last  financial  year. 

The  revenue  of  the  Province  in  1871 
was  $327,215,  and  the  expenditure  $432,082, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $104,867.  The  official 
sources  of  revenue  and  the  amount  yielded 
were  as  follows  : — 


Land  sales     

...     $4,269 

Lands 

...       6,079 

Rents 

1,630 

Free  miners' certificates 

-      8,377 

Mining,  general        

7.552 

Licences         

...    44410 

Fines  for  forfeitures 

10,097 

Victoria  Citv  tax       

239 

Immigration 

...      3,000 

Office  fees      

-      5431 

Sale  of  Government  property 

1,671 

Reimbursements  in  aid 

2,121 

Marriage  licences    

455 

Road  tolls      

714 

Revenue  tax 

...       1,914 

Interest           

...      2,914 

Road  tax        

...      8,079 

Miscellaneous           

...       1,626 

Turning  to  present  times,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  "  British  North  America 
Act "  restricts  the  power  of  the  Province 
to  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation  only. 
This  fact  is  of  especial  moment  since  the 
Provincial  Government  has  recently  given 
evidence  of  an  intention  to  adjust  the 
burden  which  taxation,  however  slight, 
inevitably  imposes  upon  those  called  to 
pay  it.  A  Royal  Commission  appointed  in 
191 1  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  the  "  Assessment  Act" 
with  regard  to  its  practical  bearing  on  the 
financial  requirements  of  the  Province, 
issued,  in  the  year  following,  a  report 
which  contains  many  suggestions  of  very 
considerable    interest.     .A.s  there  is   every 


probability  that  some,  at  least,  of  these 
recommendations  will  ultimately  be  acted 
upon,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  combine 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  with  an 
examination  of  each  tax  as  it  is  at  present 
levied  within  the  Province.  The  figures  in 
brackets  give  tlie  amount  produced  by  the 
tax  in  question  during  the  financial  year 
ending  March  31,  igii.' 

The  Revenue  T.\x.  ($313,338.)  The 
tax  can  be  briefly  described  as  one  of  $3 
per  capita. 

The  Commissioners  point  out  that  this 
tax  has  disappeared,  for  other  than  muni- 
cipal purposes,  from  the  Statute  Books  of 
all  the  Canadian  Provinces  excepting 
British  Columbia.  They  add  that  whilst 
the  tax  can  readily  be  collected  from  em- 
ployees through  emplo\'ers,  there  are  many 
citizens  whom  it  is  comparatively  difficult 
to  reach.  In  many  instances  the  tax  is 
not  paid  at  all.  The  abolition  of  the  tax, 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  has 
been  officially  agreed  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Person.^l  Property  T.ax.  (^$179,052.70.) 
At  i  of  1  per  cent. 

Amongst  other  objections  the  Com- 
missioners urge  that  from  the  system  of 
taxing  personal  property  the  danger  of 
double  taxation  arises.  Very  often  in  the 
case  of  debts  the  borrower  is  taxed  on 
I  Though  the  financial  year  terminates  at  March 
3 1st,  complete  returns  of  revenue  and  expenditure  do 
not  reach  the  Provincial  Treasury  until  a  date  con- 
siderably later.  For  this  reason  figures  for  the  year 
IQI 1-12  cannot  be  given  at  the  time  of  writing. 


property  for  which  he  owes,  and  tlicrefore 
does  not  really  own,  and  the  lender  is  taxed 
on  money  which  he  is  owed  but  has  not 
yet  received.  The  Commissioners  strongly 
recommend  the  abolition  of  this  tax  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  an  income  tax 
in  all  cases  where  a  personal  property  tax 
is  imposed. 

IxcoME  Tax.  ($u)2,92.;.78.)  This  tax  is 
based  on  a  sliding  scale  graduated  as 
follows  : — 

Class  "  A."  When  taxable  income  does  not  exceed  $2,000,  i  per  cent. 

Class  "  B."  When  taxable  income  exceeds  $2,000  and  does  not  exceed  $3,000,  li  per  cent. 

Class  "  C."  When  taxable  income  exceeds  «3,ooo  and  does  not  exceed  $4,000,  li  per  cent. 

Class  "  D."  When  taxable  income  exceeds  $4,000  and  does  not  exceed  $7,000,  2  per  cent. 

Class  "  E."  When  taxable  income  exceeds  $7,000,  2^  per  cent. 
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time  of    readjusting  its   incidence  on  tlie 
possessors  of  larger  incomes. 

The  Rem.  Property  Tax.  ($352,372.44.) 
At  i  of  I  per  cent.  The  Commissioners  re- 
commended : — 

I.  Tliat  the  valuation  of  real  property 
should  be  brought  up  as  near  as 
possible  to  actual  value,  due  regard 
being  paid  in  assessing  such  values  to 
proximity    to    centres    of    population, 


An  exemption  of  $1,000  is  allowed  before 
the  lax  is  chargeable. 

The  Commissioners  note  that  amongst 
the  witnesses  examined  by  them  "  there 
was  a  great  preponderance  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  retention  of  a  graduated 
income  tax,  but  there  was  practical 
unanimity  in  pressing  for  a  higher  ex- 
emption than  at  present  obtains,  the  reason 
given  being  practically  the  same  through- 
out, viz.,  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the 
Province."  Amongst  other  proposals  made 
was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  exemption 
from  income  tax  should  be  further  extended 
in  the  case  of  married  men  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  their  families.  The  Com- 
missioners made  the  following  recom 
mendations  :  — 

1.  The  raising  of  the  exemption  from 
$1,000  to  $1,500. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  any  exemp- 
tion from  incomes  above  $11,500  and 
under  $50,000. 

3.  The  withdrawal  of  any  exemption 
from  incomes  above  $50,000  with  the 
addition  of  a  super-tax  of  5  per  cent, 
for  that  part  of  the  income  which 
exceeds  $50,000. 

4.  An  exemption  of  $200  for  each 
legitimate  child  under  18  for  certain 
classes  of  income. 

5.  An  exemption  of  an  additional 
$1,500  for  farmers. 

6.  An  average  system  for  assessing 
incomes  from  trades. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  re- 
commendations that  the  Commissioners 
have  attempted  to  achieve  the  task  of 
reducing  taxation  in  the  case  of  citizens 
with   smaller   incomes,    and   at    the   same 


fertility  of  soil,  irrigation,  geographical 
features,  and  kindred  characteristics. 

2.  That  there  should  be  no  taxation 
on  improvements. 

3.  That  in  real  estate  transactions 
there  should  be  an  affidavit  made  at 
the  Land  Registry  Office  as  to  the  true 
consideration  given  for  purchase. 

4.  That  the  registration  fee  of  !  th  of 
I  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  real  estate 
up  to  $5,000  should  be  extended  to  all 
real  estate,  irrespective  of  value. 

Wild  Land,  Coal  Laxd,  and  Timher 
Land.  ($316,130.83.)  These  taxes  are 
calculated   as  foUow^s  : — 

On  wild  land,  4  per  cent,  of  assessed 
value. 

Coal,  10  cents  per  ton. 

Coke,  15  cents  per  ton. 

On  timber  land,  2  per  cent,  upon  assessed 
value. 

Wild  land  is  defined  in  the  "  .Assessment 
Act "  as  "  all  land  (other  than  coal  and 
timber  land)  claimed  by  any  persons  on 
which  there  shall  not  be  existing  improve- 
ments to  the  value,  when  assessed,  of 
$2.50  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the 
cash  value  of  the  land  itself,  on  land 
situated  west  of  the  Cascade  Range  of 
mountains,  and  $1.25  per  acre  on  land 
situated  east  of  said  Cascade  Range. 

The  Commissioners  made  the  following 
suggestions : — 

Willi  Lands. — An  extension  of  the 
land  designated  as  "wild  land"  was 
advocated. 

Tjwftfr/.in/i/s.—Xo  recommendations 

are  made. 

Coal    /,<;»</!.■.  — The    Commissioners 
invited     the     views,     both     of      those 
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interested  in  the  coal-mining  industry 
and  also  of  the  general  public  as  con- 
sumers. Considerable  complaint  was 
made  of  the  price  of  coal  ;  this  matter 
the  Commissioners  refer  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government. 

A  reduction  in  the  tax  on  coke  from 
15  cents  to  10  cents  was  advocated. 

Thk  Mineral  Tax.  ($91,038.43.)  At 
2  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  ore. 
This  tax  is  at  present  levied  on  the  gross 
value  of  the  ore  as  per  smelter  assays,  all 
charges  incurred  betv^-een  mine's  mouth 
and  market  being  deducted  therefrom. 
That  is,  the  taxable  value  is  the  profit  plus 
the  cost  of  bringing  the  ore  up  to  the 
mine's  mouth. 

Whilst  it  was  contended  by  many  wit- 
nesses that  the  tax  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
hardship  on  mines  showing  only  a  small 
margin  between  smelter  returns  and  the 
cost  of  production,  the  Commissioners, 
after  a  careful  review  of  the  evidence 
adduced,  do  not  recommend  any  alteration 
in    the   charge    imposed. 

Tax  on  Unworked  Crown-granted 
Mineral  Claims.  ($42,020.84.)  At  25 
cents  per  acre. 

But  little  objection  appears  to  be  enter- 
tained throughout  the  Province  to  this  tax. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  it  is 
"fair  and  reasonable." 

Prob.^te  Fees  and  Succession  Duty. 
(Probate  Fees,  $37,294.41  ;  Succession 
Duty,  $200,459.88).  On  probate  and  letters 
of  administration  a  charge  of  i  per  cent. 
is  payable  on  the  value  of  personal  estate 
to  father,  mother,  husband,  brother  or 
sister  of  deceased  ;  and  in  case  of  all 
other  legatees  or  next  of  kin,  except  wife 
or  children,  5  per  cent,  on  the  full  value 
of  the  estate.  No  charge  is  made  on  the 
value  of  the  estate  to  the  wife  or  children. 

.A.  table  is  given  of  the  rates  of  succes- 
sion dutv  at  present  prevailing  in  the 
Province.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing 
that  these  rates  are  light  compared  with 
tliose  in  force  elsewhere  in  the   Dominion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Great 
Britain  probate  fees  and  succession  duty, 
together  with  the  old  "  Account  Duty," 
"  Legacy  Duty,"  and  "  Estate  Duty,"  were 
by  the  Finance  Act  of  1894  merged  into 
one  tax  known  as  "  Estate  Duty."  Whether 
or  no  a  similar  step  will  be  taken  in  the 
Province  is  uncertain. 

The   Commissioners  offer  no  suggestion 
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.  I-cKacy, 


Father,  Mother, 

Husband.  Wife, 

Child. 

Grandchild, 

Son-in-law, 

Daufthtcr-in-law. 

(CI.1SS  A.) 


85,000  and  under  Nil 

$5,001  to  825,000  Nil 

$25,001  to  8100,000      ...         ...  I J  % 

8100,001   to  8200,000 2i  % 

8200,001  upwards  (to  8400,000)  5  % 

8400,001  and  upwards (7?%)' 


Graiidrathcr,  Grand- 
mother, or  any  other 
Lineal  Ancestor  (except 

Father  or  Mother), 

Brother.  Sister.  Cousin, 

Nephew,  Niece.  Uncle, 

Aunt. 

(CI.1SS  B.) 


Nil 

.=;% 

5% 

5%{7i  %)' 

5  %  (10  %)  ■ 

(10  %)  ■ 


Any  otlier  Relative 
any  Stranger. 


(Class  C.) 


Nil 
10  % 

10% 

IO%(l2i%)- 

io%(i5%)- 

{20%)' 


suggested    by    the    Commissioners   and   included    in    the    table    merely   for    facility    of 


■  Alteratii 
reference. 

as  regards  the  modification  of  the  probate 
fees.  The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  regard  to  the  succession  duty 
are  noted  in  brackets  in  the  table  given 
above.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  proposed 
to  increase  the  rates  of  certain  duties,  &c., 
and  to  introduce  a  higher  scale  for  values 
exceeding  8400,001.  The  Commissioners 
express  the  opinion  that  the  tax  should  be 
"  for  revenue  purposes  only,  and  not  levied 
as  a  penalisation  of  large  fortunes." 

Tax  ox  Banks.  Banks  in  British 
Columbia  at  present  contribute  to  the 
revenue  by  the  payment  of  a  fee 
of  81,000  for  each  head  office  and  8125 
for  each  branch  office  in  the  Province. 
This  payment  is  made  in  addition  to  taxes 
paid  upon  real  estate  within  the  munici- 
palities where  the  banks  are  established, 
in  which  matter  they  stand  upon  the 
same  footing  as  other  business  houses  or 
individuals. 

The  Commissioners  point  out  that  the 
sum  at  present  paid  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  licence  fee  than  a  tax,  since  it  bears 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  amount  of 
business  transacted.  The  Commissioners 
recommend  that  an  additional  rate  should 
be  imposed  of  iS  of  i  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
average  amount  of  business  done,  including 
both  loans  and  deposits. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  taxes  with 
which  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  are  concerned.  Before  turn- 
ing to  other  taxes  and  sources  of  revenue, 
however,  it  will  be  well  to  note  certain 
remarks  included  in  the  summary  of  the 
Commissioners'  Report.  The  Commis- 
sioners state  that  they  have  come  to  the 
deliberate     opinion     that     "  a    substantial 


remission  of  taxation  can  safely  be 
effected  without  imperilling  the  solidity 
of  the  Provincial  Treasury."  When  it  is 
remembered  that  it  is  but  a  few  years 
since  an  annual  deficit  in  the  Provincial 
Budget  was  regarded  almost  as  a  necessary 
evil,  something  will  be  understood  of  the 
progress  that  has  latelj'  been  made  in 
financial  matters.  The  loss  to  the  revenue 
occasioned  by  the  suggested  abolition  of 
the  personal  property  tax  and  of  the  tax 
on  improvements  on  land  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  be  largelj' 
compensated  for  by  the  substitution  of 
income  tax  for  personal  property  tax, 
"  aided  by  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth 
by  the  citizens  of  the  Province." 

Amongst  the  taxes  not  included  in  the 
purview  of  the  Commissioners  may  be 
mentioned  the  School  tax  levied  in  rural 
school  districts.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax 
are  kept  separate  from  the  consolidated 
revenue  and  handed  over  to  the  Rural 
School  Trustees.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
varies  in  different  districts  and  the  tax 
itself  is  assessed  upon  the  personal 
property  of  the  tax-payer. 

Land  occupied  and  claimed  as  right-of- 
way  by  any  railway  company,  together 
with  the  personal  property  and  income 
of  the  company  derived  from  its  railway 
and  rolling  stock,  are  assessed  and  taxed 
as  a  whole  as  real  property  at  the  rate 
of  I  per  cent.  Assessment  is  made  on 
main  line  and  branches  at  the  rate  of 
810,000  per  mile,  and  on  sidings,  spurs, 
and  switches  at  83,000  per  mile.  The 
amount  thus  produced  totalled  8141,221.50 
in  iQio  and  8153,183.20  in  1911. 

Certain   specified   corporations,   such   as 


Ivifc  and  other  Insurance  Companies, 
Guarantee  Loan  and  Trust  Companies, 
Telegraph,  Telephone,  and  Express  Com- 
panies, Gas  and  Water  Companies,  E^lec- 
tric  Lighting  and  Power  Companies,  and 
Street  Railway  Companies,  are  taxed  at 
I  per  cent,  on  their  gross  annual  revenue. 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  will  in  future 
pay  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  upon  their  gross 
annual  revenue. 

The  estimated  value  of  home  produc- 
tion in  the  five  greatest  industries  of  the 
Province  in  the  years  1910  and  icjii 
stands  as  follows  : — 


191a 

1911. 

Manufactures 
Mining 
Timber 
Agriculture  ... 
Fisheries 

835,000,000 

26,183,505 

17,160,000 

i4,399,o<;o 

8,000,000 

845,000,000 
23,211,816 
24,823,000 
20,837,893 
11,000,000 

8100,742,595 

8124,872,709 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  exact  returns 
for  1911  are  not  yet  available  ;  the  estimate 
given  is,  however,  sufficiently  authentic  to 
prove  of  value. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  finds  illustration  in  the  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  receipts  esti- 
mated by  the  Minister  of  Finance  were, 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  actually  ex- 
ceeded. The  following  list,  showing  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  in  each  case,  is 
taken  from  the  Budget  Speech  last  made 
in  the   Provincial  Legislature  : — 

Surpluses. 

Land  sales      ...         8931,231 

Land  revenue  ...         ...      171,586 

Timber  leases,  royalties,  and 

licences       ...         ...         ...      214,809 

Probate  fees  and  succession 

duties  150.459 

Registry  fees ...         ...         ...      363,092 

Revenue  tax 88,338 

Real  property  tax      52,372 

Land    taxes,   including   wild 
land,  timber  and  coal  land        81,130 

Income  tax     ...        42,924 

Royalty  and  tax  on  coal      ...        98,332 

Printing  office  67,776 

Chinese  Restriction  Act       ...      866,000 

Interest  9*^i772 

Fishery  and  cannery  licences        57,657 
Miscellaneous  42,751 

Chinese  immigrants,  it  should  be  noted, 
pay  a  head  tax  on  landing  of  8500.     The 
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revenue  received  by  the  Treasur}'  from 
this  source  in  excess  of  the  sum  antici- 
pated is  in  some  respects  significant. 

The  standing  of  British  Columbia  stock 
in  the  London  financial  market  is  excep- 
tionally higli.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  give  quotations,  which  must  of 
necessity  fluctuate  and  whicli  can  be 
procured  with  considerable  facility.  The 
credit  of  the  Province  can,  perhaps,  best 
be  shown  bj'  a  comparison  of  the  pro- 
vincial 3  per  cent,  stock  with  the  deben- 
ture stock  of  other  Provinces,  reduced  to 
a  3  per  cent,  basis.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  illustration  Januarj'  ii.  n)i2,  has  been 
taken  as  a  tj-pical  date. 


British  Columbia  Stock 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Nova  Scotia 

Manitoba     ... 

Newfoundland 


86 

83 
8o.i 

79 


The  Provincial  Bonded  Debt  on  ilarch 
31,  1912,  stood  as  follows: — 

4A  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock 

(Loan  Act,  1SS7)       ?38i,2io 

3  per  Cent.  Inscribed  Stock 
(Loan  Acts,  i89i-c)3-95-i)9 
and  1902)       9,921,936 

3i  per  Cent.  Dyking  Deben- 
tures (Acts  1897-98-99)     ...  475,000 

5  per  Cent.  Treasury  Deben- 
tures (Loan  Act,  1903)        ...  12,000 

$10,790,146 
Deduct   accumulated   Sinking 
Fund 2,018,581 


98,771.565 
Railway     Guarantee      Bonds 
(Nakusp  and   Slocan    Rail- 
way Aid  Act,  1894) ...         ...  647,072 


«9,4i8,637 

At  the  present  moment  over  89,000,000, 
bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  stands  to 
the  credit  of  the  Province  in  the  banks. 
Taking  into  account,  therefore,  the  Sinking 
Fund  for  the  year  and  sundry  liquid  assets, 
the  Treasury  Department  is  in  a  position 
to  wipe  out  the  entire  Bonded  Debt  of 
British  Columbia. 

The  revenue  received  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1911,  and  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  during  the  same  period,  arc 
included  in  the  following  table  : — 


HEADS   OF    RECEIPT. 
Dominion  subsidy 
Land.  Land  sales 

Land  revenue 
Survey  fees 

Rents,  exclusive  of  land 
Timber.       Timber  leases      

Timber  royalt\'    ... 

Timber  licences  ... 
Mining.       Free  miners'  certificates 

Mining  receipts,  general 
Licences.     Licences,  trade  and  liquor 
Ditto      game    ... 
Ditto      commercial  travellers' 

Fines  and  fees  of  court ... 

Probate  fees 

Succession  duty  ... 

Law  stamps         

Sale  of  Government  property 

Registry  fees 

Marriage  licences  

Taxation.    Revenue  tax 

Real  property  tax 

Personal  property  tax    ... 

Land  taxes — wild  land,  coal  and  timber  lands 

Income  tax  

Dj'kes  Assessment  Act,  11)05     ••• 

Mineral  tax  

Tax  on  unworked  Crown-granted  mineral  claims  ... 

Registered  taxes  (all  denominations) ... 

Tax  sale  deeds 

Revenue  Service  refunds 
Sundries.     Printing  office 

Bureau  of  Mines... 

Hospital  for  the  Insane 

Provincial  Home 

Royalty  and  tax  on  coal  

Traffic  tolls.  New  Westminster  Bridge         

Reimbursements  for  keep  of  prisoners 

Interest  on  investment  of  Sinking  Funds 

Interest,  miscellaneous  ... 

Chinese  Restriction  Act  (Act  1884,  Doni.  Stats.) 

Boiler  inspection  fees    ... 

Log-scaling  fees  ... 

Fishery  and  Cannerj-  Licences 

Miscellaneous  receipts  ... 

Total      

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURE   FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  MAI 

Public  Debt 

Civil  Government  (salaries) 

Administration  of  justice  (salaries) 

Legislation 

Public  institutions 

Hospitals  and  charities 

Administration  of  justice  (other  than  salaries)   ... 

Education       

Transport        

Revenue  Service 


Carried  forward 


...      5522,076.66 

•••     2.431.231.36 

321,586.98 

18,052.97 

230.00 

106,857.75 

...        435,888-71 

...     1,922,062.61 

68,937.86 

105,319.55 

92,498.00 

7,815.00 

200.00 

46,203.69 

37,294.41 

200,459.88 

30,992.30 

7,820.82 

613,092.22 

17,580.00 

313.338.00 

352,372.44 

179,052.70 

316,130.83 

192,924.78 

19,080.07 

91,038.43 

42,020.84 

38.91 

560.00 

1,463.3a 

127,776.49 

917.00 

26,274.07 

308.30 

248,332.86 

23,817.81 

793-45 
61,923.85 
248,772.40 
1,066,000.00 
20,827.04 
27,518.64 
82,657.79 
62,751.48 

810,492,892.27 

!CH  31,  191 1. 

5538,992.82 

503,676.44 

161,286.67 

71,500.87 

302,320.67 

'!04,6o5.oi 

223,339.36 

689,141.75 

54,251.00 

57,007.08 

..    82,906,121.67 
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Public  Works- 
Works  and  buildiiigs    

Government  House,  Victoria 

Koads,  streets,  bridges,  wliarves,  and  subsidies 
Surveys  and  improvements  of  lands 

Miscellaneous... 


Houglil  forward 

*  1, 060,245. 74 

i«,34«.76 

...    3,072,696.90 
473,267.06 


12,906,121.67 


The  following   items,  not  included  in  the  above  expenditure,  have  been 
paid  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Province  :— 

Nakusp  and  Slocan  Railway,  in  excess  of  earnings       «i2o,4i9.54 

Victoria  and  Sidney  Railway,  2  per  cent,  guarantee  of  interest 
on  bonds  ... 


4,624,558.46 

**6i,593'2S 

^8,392,273.38 


Less  surplus  from  Shuswap  and  Okanagun  Railway  over  and 
above  payment  of  interest       

Total  expenditure      


6,300.00 

126,719.54 

4.i'>7-3i 


22,552.23 

18,414,825.61 


As    showing    tlic    extraordinary   change      the    Province    during   tlic   last   few  years, 
that   has   taken    place   in   the   finances   of      the  following  table  is  full  of  interest  :— 


PROVINCIAL    FINANCES,    1871-1911. 


Year. 

Net  Revenue. 

Net  Expenditure. 

Deficit. 

Surplus. 

1871                 I 

(6  months)     J 

$ 
191,819 

$ 
97,691 

« 

94,128 

1872 

327.215 

432,082 

104,867 

1873 

370,150 

372,618 

2,468 

1874 

372,417 

583,355 

210,938 

187s 

351.240 

614,658 

263,418 

1876 

381,119 

728,310 

347,191 

1877 

408,348 

685,046 

276,698 

1878 

1879             ) 
(6  months)     ( 

430,785 

514.878 

84,093 

213.057 

186,715 

26,343 

1879-80 

390,907 

446,574 

55,667 

1880-81 

397.03s 

378.778 

18,257 

1881-82 

405,583 

474,428 

68,84s 

1882-83 

425,808 

594,101 

168,293 

1883-84 

503,173 

590,629 

87,456 

1884-85 

600,398 

655.437 

55,039 

1885-86 

514.719 

772,211 

257,492 

1886-87 

540.398 

713.151 

172,753 

1887-88 

608,678 

745.975 

137,297 

1888-89 

706,779 

816,267 

109,488 

1889-90 

845,522 

911,408 

65,886 

1890-91 

964,943 

993,855 

28,912 

1891-92 

1,038,237 

1.370.431 

332,194 

1892-93 

1,019,206 

1.431.438 

412,232 

1893-94 

821,660 

1.514.405 

692,745 

1894-95 

896,025 

1 ,906,924 

1,010,899 

1895-96 

989,765 

1,614,723 

624,958 

1896-97 

1,383,048 

1,569,071 

186,043 

1897-98 

1,439,623 

2,001,031 

561,408 

1898-99 

1,531.638 

2.156,473 

624,835 

I 899- I 900 

1,544,108 

1,831,205 

287,097 

1900-01 

1,605,920 

2,287,821 

681,901 

1901-02 

1,807,925 

2,537,373 

729,448 

1902-03 

2,044,630 

3,393,182 

1,348,552 

1903-04 

2,638,260 

2,862,794 

224,534 

1904-05 

2,920,461 

2,302,417 

618,044 

1905-06 

3,044,442 

2,328,126 

716,316 

1906-07 

4,444,593 

2,849,479 

1,595,114 

1907-08 

5,979,054 

3,686,340 

2,292,705 

1908-09 

4,664,500 

3,749,170 

915,330 

1909-10 

8,874.741 

6,382,993 

2,491,748 

1910-11 

10,492,892 

8,194,802 

... 

2,298,089 
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BANKING 

The  majority  of  the  banks  to  be  found  in 
British  Columbia  are,  of  course,  branches 
of  corporations,  the  head  offices  of  which 
are  situated  elsewhere  in  the  Dominion. 
Progress  in  Canada  formed,  for  the  most 
part,  a  gradual  movement  from  East  to 
West— a  movement  with  which  the  financial 
houses  of  the  eastern  provinces  kept  pace. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  view  the  bank- 
ing institutions  of  Western  Canada,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  Dominion,  from  a  purely 
provincial  standpoint.  An  attempt  to  do 
so  at  any  length  is  the  more  unnecessary 
since  the  banking  laws  of  the  Dominion 
are  uniform,  so  that  the  purely  arbitrary 
boundaries  of  the  provinces  are  in  matters 
of  finance  practically  non-existent. 

The  laws  governing  banking  in  British 
Columbia  and  throughout  Canada  can  be 
readily  summed  up.  Briefly,  all  banks 
must  be  incorporated  by  Dominion  Charter 
and  are  open  to  inspection  by  Government 
officials.  (Such  inspection  has  been  from 
time  to  time  demanded  in  Canada,  but  has 
not  yet  been  inaugurated,  partly  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  any  practical 
plan,  and  partly  because  the  Finance 
Department  of  the  Dominion  Government 
cannot  as  yet  see  its  way  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  involved.)  Banks  are 
entitled  to  commence  business  only  after 
$500,000  of  their  capital  has  been  sub- 
scribed, and  $250,000  thereof  paid  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  Banks  are  em- 
powered to  issue  notes  in  denominations 
of  five  and  multiples  of  five  dollars,  against 
which  a  deposit  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
average  circulation  must  be  made  with  the 
Dominion  Treasury  in  gold  or  approved 
securities. 

The  fund  thus  created  is  known  as 
the  "  Bank  Circulation  Redemption  Fund," 
and  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  notes  of  banks  unable  to 
redeem  their  issues  in  specie  or  legal 
tenders,  and  any  interest  due  thereon.  If 
payments  made  from  the  fund  exceed  the 
contributions  of  the  particular  bank  whose 
notes  are  so  redeemed,  the  remaining  con- 
tributors are  required  to  recoup  the  fund 
in  sums  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
amounts  standing  in  it  to  their  credit. 
Recoveries  from  the  estate  of  the  bank 
which  has  failed  are  distributed  among 
such  contributors  in  like  proportion.  No 
bank,  however,  is  required  to  pay  in  this 
connection  in  any  one  year  more  than  1  per 
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cent.,  calculated  on  its  average  circulation. 
Notes  for  less  than  S5  can  be  issued  only 
by  the  Dominion  Government.  Banks 
mav  not  accept  real  estate  as  security  for  a 
loan  until  repayment  thereof  is  overdue. 
Warehouse  receipts  and  hills  of  lading  may 
be  accepted  as  security  at  the  time  the 
debt  is  contracted.  Monthly  returns  are 
required  to  be  made  by  all  banks  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  special  returns  upon  demand. 
At  the  present  moment  the  banks,  includ- 
ing main  offices  and  branches,  doing 
business  within  the  Province,  number  238. 
The  principal  banks  concerned  are  the 
following  : — 

Bank  of  Montreal. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Bank  of  British  Xorth  .America. 

Imperial  Bank  of  Canada. 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Molson's  Bank. 

Bank  of  Hamilton. 

Bank  of  \ova  Scotia. 

Bank  of  Vancouver. 

Quebec  Bank. 

Northern  Crown  Bank. 

Merchants'  Bank  of  Canada. 

Union  Bank  of  Canada. 

Dominion  Bank. 

Bank  of  Toronto. 

Bank  of  Ottawa. 

Traders'  Bank  of  Canada. 

Home  Bank  of  Canada. 

Of  the  money  deposited  in  the  banks  it 
has  been  estimated  that  from  60  to  80  per 
cent,  is  used  for  commercial  and  business 
purposes  within  the  Province. 

The  Vancouver  Clearing  House  was 
started  in  1^98  to  facilitate  the  clearings 
between  banks.  At  that  time  there  were 
only  7  banks  represented  in  Vancouver, 
viz.,  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia  (since 
absorbed  by  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce), the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America,  the  Imperial  Bank, 
the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Halifax  (since 
absorbed  by  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada), 
the  Molson's  Bank,  and  the  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce. 

From  the  first  opening  of  the  Clearing 
House  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  volume  of  clearings,  to  which  the  open- 
ing of  additional  banks  and  branches  has 
largely  contributed.  In  191 1  the  total 
clearings  reached  the  large  aggregate  of 
$543,484,354,  or  within  a  small  amount  of 
8100,000,000  more   than    1910.     Seventeen 


banks  are  now  represented  in  the  Clearing 
House.  In  the  early  days  the  work  of  the 
institution  was  conducted  by  an  officer  of 
one  or  other  of  the  banks  represented. 
The  volume  of  business  now  undertaken, 
however,  has  necessitated  the  appointment 
of  a  special  official. 

The  returns  for  each  year  since  the 
Clearing  House  was  inaugurated,  are  given 
below  : — 

1898  (four  months)  ...      83.058,457 
1899 37,820,218 

1900 46,544.741 

1901 47,006,211 

1902 54.467.549 

1903  ...         ...         ...  66,215,765 

1904 74,029,902 

1905 86,460,391 

igo6  ...          ...         ...  132,606,358 

1907 191.734.480 

1908 183,083,446 

1909 287,529,944 

1910 .414,988,818 

1911 543.484.354 

The  volume  of  clearings  effected  by  the 
banks  in  19U  places  Vancouver  twenty- 
fourth  among  the  cities  of  the  entire 
.American  continent.  The  list,  which  is,  of 
course,  headed  by  New  York,  contains  but 
4  Canadian  cities  amongst  the  35  included 
in  it.  Montreal  is  placed  ninth,  Toronto 
tenth,  Winnipeg  thirteenth,  and  Vancouver 
as    has    been    said,    twenty-fourth.      The 


by  opening  new  branches  throughout  the 
Dominion  vi'herever  the  trend  or  actual 
expansion  of  commerce  has  warranted 
such  a  step. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  first 
extended  its  operations  to  British  Columbia 
in  1898.  Three  years  later,  on  January  2, 
1901,  it  became  almost  pre-eminent  among 
the  banking  institutions  represented  in  the 
Province  by  amalgamating  with  the  Bank 
of  British  Columbia.  This  was  a  British 
institution,  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter 
on  May  31,  1862.  Mr.  F.  W.  L.  Macklem 
was  the  first  chairman  of  its  board  in 
London.  With  Mr.  James  D.  Walker  as 
manager,  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia 
opened  a  branch  in  Victoria  the  same 
year,  and  a  branch  in  New  Westminster 
in  1864.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Robert  Gillespie,  who  took  office  in  1876, 
the  bank  steadily  grew  in  influence.  More 
branches  were  gradually  brought  into 
operation  on  the  mainland,  the  first  in 
Vancouver  being  opened  in  1886,  followed 
by  offices  at  Nanaimo  and  Kamloops  in 
18S7,  at  Nelson  in  1892,  and  at  Kaslo  and 
Sandon  in  1896.  The  bank  was  capitalised 
at  X6oo,ooo,  and  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
corporation with  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading 
financial  institutions  in  the  Province. 

.As  indicating  the  progress  which  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has  made, 
the  following  figures  are  instructive  : — 


Year.               1            Capit.il  Paid  Up. 

Total  .Assets. 

DepcsUs. 

1878 
1888 
1898 
1908 
191 1 

©6,000,000                         817,989,977 
6,000,000                           20,699,023 
6,000,000             j              34,256,103 
10,000,000             1             122,338,214 
11.697.275             i             182,389,983 

§8,062,521 
11,009,555 
23,289,106 
95.037.796 
145.965,734 

position  now  held  by  Vancouver  shows  a 
gain  of  5  places  over  that  occupied  in  1910. 

THE   CANADIAN   BANK   OF   COMMERCE 

From  1867,  the  year  of  its  establishment, 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has  never 
once  looked  back,  and  its  annual  reports 
form  a  record  of  uninterrupted  progress. 
No  bank  stands  higher  in  financial  and 
commercial  circles  for  the  prudence,  dis- 
cretion, and  foresight  which  has  ahvavs 
distinguished  its  management.  Amongst 
the  public  the  bank  has  the  reputation 
of  being  very  conservative  and  deliberate. 
.At  the  same  time  the  Board  has  con- 
sistently widened  its  field  of  operations 
60 


The  first  branch  west  of  Ontario  was 
opened  at  Winnipeg  in  May  of  1893,  and 
was  followed  by  the  branch  at  Dawson, 
opened  in  June  of  1898.  Subsequentlj', 
in  the  same  year,  offices  of  the  Bank 
were  opened  in  British  Columbia  at 
Vancouver,  Cranbrook,  and  Fernie,  and 
the  bank  now  has  32  branches  in  this 
Province,  including  the  sub-offices  in 
the  cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 
During  the  past  18  years,  the  bank  has 
established  no  fewer  than  152  branches 
west  of  Winnipeg,  in  which  are  included 
2  in  the  Yukon,  and  3  in  the  United 
States  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

At   the   annual    meeting    of    the    share- 


1.   CANADIAN    BANK    OF    COMMERCE,    VANCOUVER.  2.  BANK    OF    MONTREAL,    VANCOUVER. 

3.   BANK    OF    OTTAWA,    VANCOUVER. 
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holders  of  the  bank,  held  on  January  g, 
1912,  the  statement  of  the  result  of  the 
business  for  the  j-car  ended  November  30, 
191 1,  showed  a  profit  of  #4,473,4^3. 

Following  its  traditional  policy  of  ex- 
pansion by  amalgamation,  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  towards  the  close  of 
191 1  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Eastern  Townships  Bank,  under  which  the 
interests  of  the  two  banks  were  merged. 
As  the  result  of  this  union,  the  paid-up 
capital  has  been  increased  to  $15,000,000 
and  the  rest  to  $12,400,000— a  total  of 
$27,400,000.  The  Eastern  Townships  Bank 
was  a  Toronto  institution,  founded  in  1859, 
and  its  66  branches  and  35  sub-branches 
were  mainly  in  the  Eastern  Provinces. 
The  amalgamation  therefore  has  not 
brought  about  any  radical  change  in  the 
position  of  the  banks  in  British  Colunibi;i. 

THE    BANK  OF   MONTREAL 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  holds  pride  of 
place  amongst  the  monetary  institutions 
of  Canada.  Its  capital  and  surplus 
exceed  $30,000,000— a  larger  sum  than  any 
other  bank  in  the  Dominion  can  boast. 
But  the  special  respect,  one  might  almost 
say  veneration,  in  which  it  is  held  bespeaks 
more  noteworthy  attributes  than  the  mere 
possession  of  a  long  purse.  For  one  thing 
it  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
bank  in  Canada.  The  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion were  signed  on  June  28,  18 17,  and 
the  bank  commenced  business  in  Montreal 
(where  its  head  offices  have  always  re- 
mained) in  .August  of  the  same  year,  but 
considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  a  charter  from  Parliament,  and 
the  Act  of  Incorporation  was  not  passed 
until  182 1. 

The  elevation  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
to  the  pinnacle  of  banking  honours,  its 
selection  as  the  Government  bank,  took 
place  in  November,  1863,  when  the  Govern- 
ment, for  some  time  cognisant  of  the 
instabiUty  of  the  ill-fated  Bank  of  Upper 
Canada,  removed  most  of  the  Treasury 
balances  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Mon- 
treal institution.     Not  once   since  has  the 


bank  paid  a  dividend  of  less  than  8  per 
cent.,  and  the  average  return  to  share- 
holders during  the  last  50  years  has  been 
as  follows  : — 

Per  Cent. 

From  1864  to  1866       8 


1867  „ 

1868 

10 

IS69 

II 

1870 

12 

I87I  „ 

.874 

12 

and  I  %  bonus. 

187s .. 

1876 

14 

1S77 

13 

1878 

12 

1879 

10 

1880 

9 

I88I 

8 

and  2  '^0  bonus. 

1882 

9 

and  I  %  bonus. 

1883  „ 

1884 

10 

1885  „ 

1886 

10 

and  I  %  bonus. 

1887 

10 

and  2  %  bonus. 

1888  „ 

I9II 

10 

The  bank's  directors  have  invariably 
been  eminent  financiers  or  representative 
commercial  men  who  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Lord  Strathcona  has  been  the  hon. 
president  of  the  bank  since  December, 
1905,  Mr.  R.  B.  Angus  being  now  the 
president,  and  Sir  Edward  Clouston,  Bart., 
vice-president.  Other  members  of  the 
Board  are  Sir  William  Macdonald,  Hon. 
Robert  Mackay,  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy, 
K.C.V.O.,  and  Messrs.  E.  B.  Greenshields, 
C.  R.  Hosmer,  James  Ross,  A.  Baumgarten, 
David  Morrice,  and  H.  V.  Mereditli  (who  is 
also  the  general  manager). 

In  British  Columbia  the  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal maintains  26  branches.  The  Van- 
couver branch  was  opened  in  1887  by  Mr. 
Campbell  Sweeny  (now  superintendent  of 
the  British  Columbia  branches),  with  a  staff 
of  3,  and  the  building,  which  stood  on  the 
site  at  present  occupied  by  the  Union  Bank, 
was  the  only  brick  building  in  the  city.  By 
1894  the  growing  pressure  of  business  led 
to  the  branch  being  removed  to  the  much 
larger  site  now  occupied.  This  property 
affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  wonderful 
appreciation  of  real  estate  values  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.     The  price  paid    for  it 


in  1894  was  $3,250,  whereas  the  valuation 
to-day  is  $350,000.  A  staff  of  43  is  now 
sheltered  in  the  dignified  range  of  build- 
ings which  has  grown  up  on  the  site  during 
the  last  17  years,  and  the  management  is 
faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  room  for 
more  assistants  where  almost  the  last  inch 
of  space  is  already  taken  up. 

THE   BANK  OF   VANCOUVER 

The  first  bank  to  be  started  in  the  most 
westerly  Province  of  the  Dominion  was 
the  Bank  of  Vancouver,  which  was  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1910  and 
commenced  business  in  July  of  that  year. 
The  bank  has  an  authorised  capital  of 
$2,000,000  of  which  $1,169,900  has  been 
absorbed  and  $830,000  paid  up.  The  first 
president  of  the  bank  was  Mr.  R.  P. 
McLennan,  with  Mr.  M.  B.  Carlin, 
capitalist,  as  vice-president,  the  other 
directors  being  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Paterson, 
Lieut.-Governor  of  the  Province,  Mr.  L.  W. 
Shatford,  M.P.P.,  Mr.  J.  A.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Harvey,  K.C.,  Mr.  E.  H.  Heaps, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  \V.  H.  Malkin. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Dewar  was  the  first  general 
manager,  but  was  succeeded  later  by  Mr. 
L.  W.  Shatford.  Certain  alterations  have 
taken  place  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  since  the  inception  of  the 
company.  Mr.  McLennan  and  Mr.  Shat- 
ford fill  the  offices  of  president  and  vice- 
president  and  the  other  directors  are  the 
Hon.  T.  W.  Paterson,  Mr.  J.  A.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  M.  B.  Carlin,  Mr.  J.  H.  Harvey,  K.C., 
Mr.  E.  H.  Heaps,  Mr.  A.  Istel,  and  Mr. 
C.  S.  Douglas,  a  former  Mayor  of  \'an- 
couver. 

The  head  office  of  the  bank  is  in 
Hastings  Street,  where  also  is  the  chief 
branch  in  the  city.  Altogether  the  bank 
has  12  branches,  of  which  4  are  in  the  cit)' 
of  Vancouver,  and  others  at  Hazelton, 
Coquitlam,  Victoria  (2  branches),  Colling- 
wood  East,  Cedar  Cottage,  Fort  George 
and  New  Westminster.  These  branches 
were  all  opened  during  the  first  15  months' 
life  of  the  bank,  and  it  was  then  decided 
to  consolidate  the  existing  business. 
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VICTORIA   AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 
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includes  few  districts 
more  delightful  than 
the  island  which 
shelters  the  town  of 
Vancouver  from  the 
gales  of  the  Pacific. 
About  285  miles  in 
length  and  with  an  average  width  of  60 
miles,  Vancouver  Island  in  its  geographical 
relationship  to  the  mainland  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Great  Britain.  The  climate, 
however,  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides, 
though  mild  and  moist,  is  warmer  and 
brighter  than  in  England,  the  average 
rainfall  is  less  and  the  summers  are  in- 
variably dry,  with  continuous  sunshine, 
whilst  the  crisp  cold  winters  are  never 
exceptionally  severe.  Lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  the  picture  has  been  painted 
in  too  glowing  colours,  it  may  be  well  to 
add  that  on  the  west  coast  the  rainfall  is 
often  heavy  and  sometimes  excessive. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  which  possesses  such 
a  variety  and  extent  of  natural  resources 
as  this  part  of  British  Columbia,  which,  in 
so  far  as  minerals  and  timber  are  con- 
cerned, may  claim  to  be  the  richest  area 
of  its  size  in  the  whole  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is 
sufficient  standing  merchantable  timber  to 
supply  1,000,000,000  feet  annually  for  the 
next  100  years,  fir  being  most  prominent, 
while  cedar  is  also  prolific.  The  coal 
supplies  appear  to  be  as  inexhaustible  as 
the  forest  wealth,  and  although  thousands 
of   tons   are    annually    produced    by   com- 


panies operating  on  the  island,  experts 
agree  that  the  quantity  mined  is  extremely 
small  when  compared  with  the  total 
deposits.  Copper  is  found  practically  in 
every  part  of  the  island,  almost  invariably 
with  some  addition  of  silver-  and  gold-bear- 
ing rock.  A  lack  of  efficient  transportation 
facilities  has  so  far  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  the  extensive  iron  deposits  known 
to  exist  within  the  island.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  smelters  will  be  estabhshed 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  Quartz  and 
placer  gold  have  been  intermittently  mined 
for  many  years.  Immense  quantities  of 
splendid  marble  are  produced,  and  granite, 
limestone,  and  building  stone  of  various 
grades  are  abundant. 

Although  the  country,  for  some  years  to 
come,  cannot  vie  with  the  Prairie  Provinces 
in  wheat  growing,  its  possibilities  as  regards 
fruit,  dairying,  poultry,  and  kindred  agricul- 
tural industries  are  unlimited,  and  in  the 
more  settled  districts  flourishing  ranches 
testify  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
and  the  favourable  nature  of  the  climate. 
There  are  a  few  localities  which  will  pro- 
duce peaches  and  grapes,  but  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  prunes,  quinces,  and  other 
fruits  thrive  wherever  they  are  planted, 
and  the  island  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  berries  and  vegetables. 
Despite  its  advantages  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint,  however,  there  is  surprisingly 
little  land  in  use,  the  reason  probably  being 
that  comparatively  few  settlers  travel  so 
far  west,  the  more  settled  districts  of  the 
mainland  being  preferred. 

Whilst  salmon  canneries  have  been  in 
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operation  for  many  years,  the  staple  fish 
is  halibut,  of  which  countless  thousands 
swarm  in  the  surrounding  waters.  At 
Nanaimo  a  large  herring  industry  is 
carried  on. 


VICTORIA 

Seventy  years  ago  Victoria,  then  called 
Fort  Caraosun,  was  selected  as  the  adminis- 
trative centre  and  chief  depot  of  the 
Western  Department  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Two  years  later,  in  1843,  it  was 
renamed  Victoria,  in  honour  of  the  then 
reigning  sovereign,  and  became  the  capital 
of  the  old  colony  of  Vancouver  Island.  In 
1866  the  island  was  politically  united  with 
British  Columbia,  and  Victoria  became  the 
capital  of  the  Province. 

The  city  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
charming  surroundings  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  some  70  miles  distant  from  Van- 
couver, and  overlooking  the  Juan  de  Fuca 
Strait  and  Straits  of  Georgia.  It  is  reached 
from  Vancouver  by  means  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Companies' 
steamers,  and  the  first  glimpse  of  the  town 
creates  a  most  favourable  impression.  To 
the  right  of  the  landing  quay  is  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  building,  a  magnificent 
structure  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  continent,  both  in  extent  and 
architectural  design,  standing  in  its  own 
grounds,  which  are  pleasingly  laid  out. 
Directly  behind  the  quay  is  the  Empress 
Hotel,  fronted  by  lawns  and  flower-beds, 
while  the  general  plan  and  design  of  the 
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harbour  wall  forms,  with  the  adjoining 
roads  and  boulevards,  an  appropriate  setting 
for  so  handsome  a  background. 

The  Government  Buildings  contain  three 
splendid  museums,  one  of  Natural  History 
and  Kthnological  Research,  another  a 
Museum  of  Minerals,  and  the  third  a 
Museum  of  Botany,  Forestry,  Fruits,  and 
Grains.  These  form  exceedingly  interest- 
ing exhibits,  whilst  the  collection  of  birds, 
animals,    and    lishes    in    the    Museum    of 


and  theatres.  Helped  by  the  generosity  of 
the  citizens,  the  local  branch  of  the  Young 
Mens  Christian  Association  has  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  $125,000,  a  home  which  is 
among  the  most  magnilicent  of  such  in- 
stitutions in  the  West,  and  forms  a  favourite 
resort  for  the  youth  of  Victoria.  Other  fine 
structures  are  the  Public  Librar}',  the  gift 
of  Andrew  Carnegie,  with  an  excellent  store 
of  books,  and  the  Court  House,  typical  of 
its  kind. 


abound,  and  many  of  the  foremost  athletes 
in  the  Province  hail  from  the  western  side 
of  the  Strait  of  Georgia. 

Tlie  local  authorities  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  a  progressive  policy  which  has 
supplied  the  city  with  many  improv-ements 
and  conveniences.  The  City  Waterworks 
system,  aided  by  the  Goldstream  Pipe-line 
of  the  Esquimau  Waterworks  Company, 
ensures  an  abundant  supph'  of  pure  water, 
whilst  cheap  light  and  electric  power  are 
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Natural   History  is  one  of   the  most  com- 
prehensive in  W'estern  America. 

Stepping  from  the  boat,  the  traveller  is 
almost  immediately  in  the  chief  street  of 
the  city,  known  as  Government  Street,  a 
broad  thoroughfare,  on  which  are  situated 
the  principal  shops  and  the  fine  edifice 
devoted  to  the  postal  service.  Running 
parallel  is  Wharf  Street,  the  main  artery  of 
the  wholesale  district,  on  which  many  large 
warehouses  testif  J' to  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  citj',  while  other  roads  running  east 
and  west,  north  and  south,  afford  sites  for 
numerous  retail  shops,  office  buildings — of 
which  the  Pemberton  and  Sayward  are 
especially    prominent — hotels,    institutions. 


Victoria  is  a  favourite  resort  with 
Englishmen,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Canadians  there  are  more  people  of  that 
nationality  in  the  capital  city  than  of  any 
other  race.  Canadians,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Americans,  and  a  small  scattering  of 
Orientals  and  natives  of  Southern  Europe, 
go  to  make  up  its  population  of  50,000. 

Several  excellent  clubs  have  been  formed, 
of  which  the  "  Union,"  the  "  Pacific,"  and 
the  "  Canadian  "  are  the  most  prominent. 
Victoria's  women  have  not  failed  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  their  European  sisters, 
and  their  club,  loyally  named  the  "  Alex- 
andra," is  housed  in  its  own  handsome 
building  on  Courtney  Street.  Athletic  clubs 
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afforded  by  the  Vancouver  Island  Power 
Company,  who  have  power-houses  at  Gold- 
stream  and  Jordan  River.  The  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company,  the 
owners  of  the  afore-mentioned  Power  Com- 
pany, operate  a  sj-stem  of  tramways,  the 
lines  of  which  extend  to  all  parts  of  the 
outlying  suburbs,  and  the  Esquimalt  and 
Nanaimo  Railway  gives  access  to  various 
districts  and  towns  between  Victoria  and 
Nanaimo  and  beyond  to  Alberni. 

Among  Victoria's  most  attractive  features 
are  its  delightful  parks.  Beacon  Hill  and 
the  Gorge.  Nothing  could  be  prettier  than 
the  latter,  situated  on  the  shores  of  Victoria 
Arm  at  a  point  where    the  waters  narrow 
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and  sweep  through  a  gorge  widening  into 
a  splendid  reach  for  boating  and  canoeing. 
Totally  different  in  its  nature,  but  equally 
attractive,  is  Beacon  Hill  Park,  containing 
300  acres  of  recreation  grounds  and  pleasure 
gardens,  from  which  magnificent  views  of 
the  Olympic  Mountains  over  the  Juan  de 
Fuca  Strait  can  be  obtained.  To  the  west 
of  the  city  at  Oak  Bay  grassy  downs 
sloping  to  the  sea  afford  excellent  walks 
and  provide  the  tinest  golf  links  in  the 
Province. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  the  city 
are  very  pretty,  and  many  charming  homes 
have  been  built  by  residents.  Esquimalt, 
to  the  east,  was  for  many  years  the  only 
naval  station  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
Dockyard,  to  which  is  attached  a  large 
dry  dock,  has  now  been  handed  over  to 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  is  the 
Pacific  base  of  the  Canadian  Navy.  The 
tine  suburb  of  Oak  Bay,  which  is  a 
favourite  residential  district  with  English 
people,  includes  in  its  boundaries  the  new 
district  of  Uplands,  which  by  virtue  of 
special  planning  and  building  conditions 
forms  an  unusually  attractive  spot.  The 
Golf  Links  and  Park,  with  their  pleasure 
grounds  and  race  track,  contribute  largely 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  coni- 
munit\'. 

Considerable  use  is  likely  to  be  made  in 
the  near  future  of  the  numerous  small 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Victoria,  such  as 
Moresb}',  the  property  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Portland,  Pier,  James,  Sidney, 
and  Hill  Islands,  and  the  surrounding 
group  containing  Donville,  Tooch,  and 
Knapp  Islands.  Pier  Island  has  recently 
been  purchased  by  an  English  syndicate, 
who,  with  a  view  to  adapting  it  to  the 
requirements  of  a  residential  locality,  have 
already  built  a  hotel  and  installed  electric 
light  and  a  water-supply.  Donville  Island, 
which  may  be  taken  as  in  many  respects 
typical  of  the  numerous  smaller  islands, 
is  18  miles  from  Victoria,  150  acres  in 
extent,  and  possesses  sandy  beaches  and 
a  satisfactory  anchorage.  To  camp  out 
is  a  popular  form  of  enjoyment  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  and  these  smaller 
islands  are  admirably  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  prefer  to  spend  their 
holidays  in  this  fashion. 

Cadboro  Bay,  with  its  smooth,  sandy 
beach  and  camping  facilities,  and  Cordova 
and  Fowl  Bays,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Victoria,  form  other  attractive  holiday 
resorts,  whilst  a  few  miles  inland  excellent 


fishing  can  be  obtained   in  Cowichan  and 
Duncan  Lakes. 

ALBERNI 

Although  .A.lberni  is  spoken  and  written 
of  as  being  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  it  is  far  nearer  the  eastern  shore, 
owing  to  its  position  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea  known  as  the 
.A.lbL'rni  Canal,  which  almost  cuts  the 
island  in  two,  only  finishing  some  10 
miles  from  the  east  coast.  It  is  divided 
into  two  settlements — Alberni,  on  the 
Somass  River,  and  Port  .Alberni,  2 
miles  distant,  the  terminus  of  the 
Esquimalt-Nanaimo  Railway.  The  popu- 
lation, which  is  growing  rapidl}',  is  about 
800. 

The  surrounding  country  is  drained  by 
various  rivers  and  streams  running  into 
the  canal,  and  possesses  magnificent 
timber,  fertile  farm  lands,  and  great  stores 
of  mineral  wealth.  There  are  over  500 
square  miles  of  first-class  timber  land  in 
the  district,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been 
staked  and  acquired  by  capitalists,  and  it 
is  estimated  they  contain  from  12  to  20 
billion  feet  of  lumber.  The  area  available 
for  farming  purposes  is  about  15  miles 
long  by  5  wide,  and  consists  of  a  variety 
of  soils,  mainly  red  loam,  except  in  the 
bottom  lands,  where  rich,  deep,  blade 
soils  predominate.  It  is  eminently  suited 
for  dairying,  while  the  larger  varieties  of 
fruit  yield  excellent  returns.  Peaches, 
when  grown  on  sheltered  southern 
aspects,  are  magnificent  in  size  and 
colour   and    luscious   in  flavour. 

Of  the  metallic  minerals  copper  pre- 
dominates, being  found  on  both  sides  of 
the  canal,  on  Barclay  Sound,  and  at  the 
head  of  Alberni  Valley,  while  recently  a 
huge  mountain  of  low-grade  copper  ore 
has  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Great  Central  Lake.  Magnetic  iron  ores 
occur  in  several  places,  and  large  unde- 
veloped beds  of  coal  exist. 


CLAYOQUOT 

The  town  site  of  Clayoquot  is  situated  on 
the  head  of  a  low  peninsula  on  the  west 
coast,  some  130  miles  from  Victoria,  with 
which  city  steamer  communication  has 
been  established.  A  wharf  has  been 
erected  there  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, while  the  town  also  boasts  a 
school,  post  office,  telegraph  station, 
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general  store,  repair  shop,  and  an  up-to- 
date  hospital  with  a  resident  doctor  and 
staff  of  trained  nurses.  A  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  town  site  is  a  hotel,  a  Mining 
Recorder's  Office,  and  a  Provincial  Court 
House,  while  further  awaj'  is  the  Christie 
Industrial  School,  where  some  70  Indian 
children   are  enrolled. 

The  country  is  well  suited  for  dairying 
purposes  and  poultry  raising,  and  vege- 
tables and  deciduous  fruits  can  be 
successfully  grown.  Its  main  asset, 
however,  is  timber,  in  which  it  is  par- 
ticularly rich,  cedar  being  the  most 
prominent  variety,  and  a  large  modern 
mill  has  been  erected  at  Mosquito 
Harbour.  The  fisheries  are  also  impor- 
tant, a  large  cannery  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennedy  River  packing  salmon  in  great 
quantities  each  year,  while  halibut  banks 
extend  all  along  the  coast.  The  minerals 
are  unimportant. 


COMOX 

Situated  on  the  east  coast,  Comox  has 
already  won  renown  as  a  dairying  country, 
the  rich  grasses  of  the  bottom  lands  form- 
ing an  ideal  food  for  cows,  and  large 
quantities  of  butter  are  annually  made  at 
various  dairies. 

Between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  the 
fertile  beach  lands  are  well  adapted  for  such 
crops  as  alfalfa,  clover,  and  timothy,  and 
in  many  places  potatoes,  turnips,  mangels, 
and  other  vegetables  grow  to  perfection. 
A  few  orchards  have  been  planted  with 
success,  and  small  fruits  yield  excellent 
returns.  Hogs  do  well,  and  many  horses 
are  raised,  Percherons  and  Clydesdales 
being    popular. 

The  district  has  been  provided  with 
excellent  roads,  which  are  maintained 
by  the  Government.  Churches  of  all 
denominations  are  established,  telegraph 
and  telephone  connections  installed,  and 
all  other  requirements  of  a  model  com- 
munity are  to  be  found.  There  is  a 
steamer  service  between  Coniox  and 
Nanaimo,  and  in  addition  an  overland 
mail  each   week. 


CUMBERLAND 

Situated  11  miles  inland  from  Union  Bay, 
Cumberland  is  noted  as  the  centre  of  a 
great  coal-mining  industry,  4  large  mines 
having  been  in  operation  for  several  years 
,ind    daily    producing    thousands    of    tons. 
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The  imnicnsc  coal-beds,  sometimes  6  feet 
and  more  in  thickness,  cover  a  very  con- 
siderable area. 

Cumberland  also  has  large  forests  of  lir, 
cedar,  and  other  timber,  and  local  saw-mills 
do  an  extensive  business.  There  is  ample 
room  for  developments,  and,  with  the  local 
supplies  of  coal  and  the  power  available, 
various  industries  connected  with  lumber 
should  ultimately  flourish  in  the  district. 

The  city  itself  has  a  population  of  about 
1,200,  and  is  up-to-date  in  every  respect, 
the  fire  department  being  one  of  the  best 
on  the  island.  The  new  Post  Office  and 
Customs  House  are  a  source  of  special 
pride  to  the  community.  The  Cumberland 
and  Comox  Hospital,  which  is  carried  on 
principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  mines,  is  staffed  by  capable 
doctors  and  nurses,  and  provided  with 
every  modern  appliance,  including  a  com- 
plete X-ray  apparatus.  Excellent  educa- 
tional facilities  exist,  the  High  School 
having  a  staff  of  7  teachers  and  the 
Public  Schools  being  similarly  well  staffed. 
There  is  practically  no  ranching  done  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cumberland,  much 
of  its  food  supplies  coming  from  the 
agricultural  district  of  Comox,  whicli  is 
quite  close. 

DUNCANS 

There  are  few  prettier  spots  on  the 
isl.md  than  the  South  Cowichau  district, 
of  which  Duncans  is  the  principal  town, 
the  four  large  lakes— -Co wichan,  Shawnigan, 
Quamichan,  and  Somenos — being  noted  for 
their  scenery  and  sporting  attributes. 

As  an  agricultural  community  it  takes 
high  rank,  and  is  especially  prominent  for 
its  dairy  produce,  its  climate  and  natural 
grasses  rendering  it  eminentlj'  suitable  for 
cows,  of  which  the  "Jersey"  variety  is 
very  popular. 

Fruit  growing,  whicli  is  in  its  infancy 
so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned,  is  held 
by  many  to  be  the  coming  industry  of  the 
Cowichan  Vallej-,  the  soil  being  mainly  a 
deep,  rich,  red  loam,  with  a  clay  or  gravelly 
subsoil,  well  adapted  for  the  growing  of 
apples,  cherries,  and  plums.  Strawberries 
are  already  grown  with  pronounced  success. 

Poultry  farming  has  recently  become 
popular,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  re- 
munerative occupation,  the  average  profit 
per  bird  being  from  %2  (8s.)  to  92.50(105.). 

The  settlers  arc  mainly  English,  and  the 
Englishman's  love  of  games  has  resulted  in 


the  establishment  of   a  golf-course  in  con- 
nection witli  the  Country  Club  at  Koksihih. 

i^ 

LADYSMITH 

Ladysniith  occupies  a  very  prominent 
position  among  the  coal-mining  towns  of 
the  Province,  and  a  large  portion  of  its 
population  of  4.000  are  dependent  upon 
th.it  industry.  The  principal  mines  are 
silu.ited  some  12  miles  away  from  tlie 
town,  at  Kxtension,  but  most  of  the  700 
men  to  whom  they  give  employment  live 
at  Ladysniith,  and  reach  the  scene  of  tluir 
work  by  means  of  a  miners'  train.  Aliout 
12,000  tons  of  coal  are  shipped  from  the 
city's  wharves  each  week. 

.\part  from  coal,  it  has  been  ascertained 
tliat  the  neighbouring  mountains  contaip. 
rich  deposits  of  iron  and  copper,  and  the 
presence  of  the  latter  has  resulted  in  tlie 
establishment  of  a  smelter  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  British  Columbia. 
Timber  is  also  a  very  important  asset,  and 
several  large  logging  companies  are  actively 
engaged  in  felling  and  sawing  the  forest 
giants. 

The  town  boasts  an  excellent  harbour, 
affording  a  good  anchorage  for  the  largest 
vessels  and  offering  facilities  for  boating. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  city  is 
named  after  that  Ladysmith  which  figures 
so  prominently  in  the  annals  of  the  last 
Hoer  War,  and  many  of  its  streets  bear  the 
names  of  British  Generals  who  played  a 
part  in  that  great  struggle. 


NANAIMO 

Though  the  history  of  Xanaimo  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Spanish  navigators 
who  explored  the  Xorth  F^acific  Coast  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  its  story  really 
begins  in  1S51,  when  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  sank  a  shaft  on  the  spot  where 
one  of  the  principal  warehouses  now  stands, 
having  previously  obtained  from  an  Indian 
their  information  as  to  the  presence  of  coal 
in  the  district.  In  the  summer  of  1852  a 
small  village  of  log  cabins  accommodated 
the  40  or  50  people  who  comprised  the 
population  of  Colvilletovvn,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  in  1854  the  number  was  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  27  Staffordshire 
miners  who  came  out  from  the  Mother- 
land with  their  families  under  a  contract 
witli  the  company.  From  that  time  onward 
the  progress,  history,  and  development  of 
Nanaimo  may  be  expressed  in  the  one  word 
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"  coal,"  for  it  is  to  the  coal  industrv  that 
the  city,  which  lias  a  population  of  io,coo 
people,  owes  its  prominence  among  the 
important  towns  of  the  Province. 

To-day  2,000  men  are  employed  in  the 
mines  worked  by  different  companies,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  are 
annuallv  shipped  to  various  points  in 
British  Columbia,  and  as  far  south  as  San 
Francisco,  wliile  many  of  the  trading 
vessels  eng.iged  in  the  coast  trade  draw 
their  fuel  supplies  from  Xanaimo, 

Although  coal-mining  is  the  predomi- 
nating factor  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  city, 
the  development  of  the  surrounding  forests 
is  by  no  means  neglected,  as  is  signified  by 
the  presence  of  various  lumber  companies 
in  the  city.  Other  assets  are  copper,  iron, 
and  other  valuable  minerals,  which  only 
await  capital  for  their  exploitation.  Special 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  herring 
fisheries.  The  year's  output,  which  when 
the  industry  was  first  estabhshed  amounted 
to  little  more  than  i,ooo  tons,  has  now 
increased  to  between  35,000  and  40,000 
tons.  A  large  part  of  the  output  is  packed 
and  exported  to  the  Orient.  An  explosives 
company,  a  branch  of  one  of  the  most 
important  firms  of  that  kind  in  the  world, 
has  also  established  a  factory  close  to  the 
city.  This  firm  employs  some  300  men, 
and  produces  75  tons  of  dynamite  and 
black  powder  each  day.  Agriculture  is 
growing  in  importance,  and  the  town 
expects  much  from  future  developments 
in  mixed  and  fruit  farming. 

The  harbour  accommodates  the  largest 
vessels,  and  excellent  facilities  have  been 
provided  for  coaling  purposes.  Daily 
steamship  communication  with  Vancouver 
has  been  established,  and  railway  connec- 
tion with  Victoria  is  afforded  by  the 
Esquimau  and  Xanaimo  Railway.  Muni- 
cipally, the  city  is  equipped  with  every 
convenience,  including  electric  light,  gas, 
water,  sewerage  arrangements,  fire  brigade, 
and  schools,  while  the  community  enthu- 
siastically indulge  in  the  sports  dear  to 
all  people  of  British  descent. 

NOOTKA 

Although  Xootka  can  lay  but  small  claim 
to  commercial  importance,  its  name  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  in  the  early 
history  of  British  Columbia,  when  it  formed 
a  bone  of  contention  between  England  and 
Spain,  each  country  claiming  priority  of 
discovery.      A    British    trading    port    was 
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established  there  in  1788.  but  was  confis- 
cated by  the  Spaniards  in  the  following 
year,  the  dispute  eventually  being  settled 
by  the  Convention  of  Xootka. 

The  principal  assets  of  the  district  con- 
sist of  marble  quarries  and  iron  deposits, 
and  the  former  are  being  extensively 
worked.  Coal  is  known  to  exi>t  on  the 
eastern  penin^ula,  and  adequate  transport 
arrangements  will  result  in  considerable 
developments.  There  are  one  or  two  stores 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  Friendly  Cove 
are  situated  the  headquarters  of  the  Xootka 
Roman  Catholic  Mission. 


PORT   RENFREW 

The  Port  Kenfrew  di>trict  is  situated  on 
the  west  coast  at  the  entrance  to  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  and  at  present  is  of  im- 
portance mainlv  owing  to  its  timber,  for  the 
exploitation  of  which  several  logging  camps 
and  a  saw-mill  have  been  established.  The 
land  in  the  San  Juan  Valley  has  been  ol¥ici- 
allv  examined  and  reported  as  excellent  for 
agricultural  purposes,  the  soil  being  a  rich 
black  loam  of  considerable  depth,  but  the 
district  is  too  remote  from  an)'  settled  com- 
munity to  allow  of  successful  farming. 
This  is  a  matter,  however,  that  the  Barcla)- 
Sound  Railwav  will  remedy. 

Manv  prospectors  have  tested  the  mineral 
capabilities  of  this  region,  which  is  stated 
bj'  a  Dominion  Government  survej'or  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  sections  for  iron  and 
copper  in  the  island.  There  is  also  good 
reason  to  believe  that  rich  gold  deposits 
exist,  and  determined  efforts  are  being 
made  to  exploit  the  precious  metal. 


QUATSINO 

Quatsino  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
most  northerly  of  the  many  inlets  on  the 
west  coast,  and  is  only  some  9  miles  off 
the  eastern  shore. 

.Mthough  there  are  large  deposits  of  iron 
ore  and  promising  indications  of  gold, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  but  little  has  been 
done  to  develop  the  mineral  wealth  in  this 
district,  and  at  present  timber  is  the  main 
source  of  revenue.  There  are  several 
varieties  in  the  forests,  hemlock  being  the 
most  prohfic,  while  balsam,  cedar,  spruce, 
fir,  and  yew  are  next  in  importance. 

A  little  fruit  ranching  has  been  done, 
sufficient  to  show  that  pears,  apples,  plums, 
small  fruits,  and  vegetables  can  be  grown 
successfully,  and  the  climatic  conditions  are 


favourable  to,  dairying.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  explored  arable  lands 
amount   to   50,000  acres. 

The  waters  washing  the  coast  afford  pro- 
fitable fishing,  very  valuable  halibut  grounds 
existing  some  3  miles  from  the  entrance 
to  Quatsino  Sound,  while  herrings  are  ob- 
tainable in  the  early  months  of  the  j-ear. 
Salmon  are  also  prolific. 


A.   W.   BRIDGMAN 

The  business  now  conducted  by  Mr. 
Bridgman  was  established  as  long  ago  as 
1858  by  Baron  Lowenberg,  and  claims  to 
be  the  oldest  established  real  estate  business 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada,  the  present 
premises  having  been  continuously  occupied 
since  1S66. 

The  firm  originally  bore  the  name  of  its 
founder  only,  but  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Lowenberg,  Harris  &  Co.,  and  in  1904 
was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Bridgman  and 
operated  under  its  present  style.  Mr. 
Bridgman,  who  is  by  profession  a  solicitor, 
had  been  engaged  in  the  realty  business  in 
Victoria  since  1888,  the  year  of  his  arrival 
in  the  Province,  spending  two  years  with 
the  British  Columbia  Land  and  Investment 
Agenc\',  and  then  joining  the  tirm  of 
A.  \V.  Jones  and  Bridgman.  He  was  thus 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  class  of 
investment  handled  b\-  the  firm.  Many  of 
Mr.  Bridgman's  clients  are  resident  in 
Europe,  and  he  handles  large  sums  of 
money  on  their  behalf,  principalh-  invest- 
ing in  mortgage  loans  on  improved  city 
propert)'. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CARRIAGE  WORKS 
Acquired  by  its  present  owner,  Mr. 
Alfred  Wilkinson,  in  June,  1909,  this  busi- 
ness was  founded  in  1886  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Craig,  who  in  1905  disposed  of  it  to  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  Donaldson. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a  native  of  Birmingham, 
England,  and  came  to  the  Province  in 
18S9.  Having  had  19  years'  experience  of 
the  carriage  building  and  blacksmith  trades, 
he  was  well  fitted  to  increase  the  prestige 
of  the  business  of  which  he  became  pro- 
prietor, and  every  variety  of  truck,  cart, 
express  wagon  and  buggy  (a  very  popular 
tvpe  of  vehicle  in  Canada)  is  now  made  in 
his  works.  Most  conveyances  are  made  to 
order,  the  customer's  individual  require- 
ments receiving  special  attention. 
The  works  consist  of  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
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furnished  with  4  anvils,  a  woodworking 
shop,  paint  and  varnishing  rooms.  The 
building,  which  is  of  3  floors,  measures 
80  b\-  55  feet,  and  at  the  back  an  area 
measuring  62  by  40  feet  is  available 
for  extensions.  Most  of  the  vehicles  built 
are  sold  locally,  though  some  find  their 
way  to  Cumberland,  Ladysmith,  and  other 
points. 

!B 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  INVESTMENTS,  LTD. 
This  companv,  which  wa--  e-tabli^hed  in 
1912  with  a  capital  of  §20,000,  is  very 
largeh-  interested  in  what  may  safely  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  agricultural  and 
dairying  sections  of  Vancouver  Island, 
namely,  the  Comox  district.  This  mainly 
consists  of  a  plateau  measuring  some  60 
miles  in  length  and  7  miles  in  width,  and 
although  much  is  covered  by  merchantable 
timber  and  underlain  by  great  coal  areas, 
the  greater  part  is  available  for  agricultural 
purposes.  A  fuller  description  of  the  dis- 
trict will  be  found  in  the  article  in  this 
work  dealing  with  Vancouver  Island,  but 
some  of  the  figures  supplied  b\-  the  abo%'e 
compan)'  are  of  exceptional  interest  and 
should  prove  of  considerable  value  to  people 
who  are  considering  the  question  of  fruit, 
dairy,  or  poultrv  farming  in  British 
Columbia.  For  the  purpose  of  building  a 
house  and  barn,  purchasing  stock  and 
implements,  and  putting  up  fences  and 
gates,  it  is  Cbtimated  that  §1,700  is  neces- 
sary, although  this  figure  may  of  course  be 
considerably  expanded.  In  addition  to  this 
the  intending  settler  must  also  have  suffi- 
cient money  to  make  the  first  payment  on 
his  land.  The  price  of  uncleared  land 
varies  from  &50  to  §  t5o  per  acre,  and  is 
usually  sold  on  terms  of  a  quarter  of  the 
total  price  at  time  of  purchase,  and  the 
balance  in  annual  instalments  spread  over 
3  years,  interest  being  charged  on  the 
balance  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  The 
clearing  of  the  land  must  be  done  gradually, 
although  contracts  can  be  made  with  some 
corporations  wherebj-  the  latter  will 
partiallv  clear  the  land  and  leave  a  portion 
ready  for  cultivation.  Fruit  trees  will  not 
come  into  bearing  for  5  years,  but  during 
that  time  the  energetic  practical  man  can 
make  a  sufficient  income  from  vegetables, 
berries,  and  his  poultry.  The  latter  are 
very  profitable,  and  poultry-raising  is 
rapidly  assuming  very  large  proportions 
on  the  island.  It  is  estimated  that  10  acres 
of  land  are  required  for  1,000  head  of 
poultrj',  but  a  profit  of    Si. 50   per  annum 
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from  each  bird  mav  safclv  be  counted 
upon.  Dairy  and  mixed  farminjj  have  for 
years  been  one  of  the  cliief  industries  of 
the  Comox  district,  the  native  grasses  pro- 
viding an  excellent  food  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
Good  cows  are  always  in  demand  at  850  to 
Sioo  per  head,  while  lambs  fetch  ?5  and 
hogs  8  cents  a  pound  live  weight. 

At  Courtenay  a  co-operative  creanuiy 
was  established  some  years  ago,  and  the 
venture  has  been  attended  with  consider- 
able success.  Cream  is  delivered  at  the 
creamery  three  times  a  week  in  summer 
and  twice  in  winter,  cheques  for  payment 
being  sent  out  each  montli. 

The  president  of  the  British  Columbia 
Investments,  Ltd.,  is  .\lr.  F.  B.  Warren, 
the  managing  director  Mr.  R.  1'.  Wilmot, 
and  the  secretary  Mr.  H.  C.  Hyl.ind- 
Barnes.  Under  the  management  of  these 
three  gentlemen  a  large  financial,  estate, 
and  insurance  business  is  carried  on. 

The  real  estate  dep.^rtment  deals  in  land 
in  various  districts,  but  it  is  to  Comox  that 
their  energies  are  principally  devoted,  and 
they  have  helped  largel3'  in  the  settlement 
of  that  fertile  region. 


THE    BRITISH    COLUMBIA    LAND    AND 
INVESTMENT    AGENCY,    LTD. 

The  above  company,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  England  under  the  Companies 
Acts,  1862  to  i885,  was  formed  to  take  over. 
as  from  January  i,  1887,  the  business  of 
Messrs.  .Allsopp  and  Mason  (established 
1863),  estate,  financial  and  insurance 
agents,  of  Victoria,  B.C.  The  business  has, 
therefore,  been  conducted  continuously 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  In  addition  to 
the  management  and  investment  of  its 
own  properties  and  funds,  the  company 
acts  as  agents  for  investors  resident  in 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  In 
the  case  of  mortgage  investments,  the 
security  is  most  frequently  situated  citlier 
within  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  cities  of 
Victoria  or  Vancouver. 

Apart  from  investing  nionev  for  chents, 
the  company  also  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  real  estate  in  the  Province, 
arranging  agreements  with  tenants,  and 
attending  to  all  such  matters  as  repairs, 
insurance,  pa3'ment  of  taxes,  water  rates, 
&c.,  and  the  collection  of  rents.  The 
Board  of  Directors  consists  of  several 
London  business  men.  The  manager  for 
British  Columbia,  Mr.  C.  A.  Holland,  is  a 
native  of    Cape   Colony,  and  came  to  the 


Province  in  iSSo,  wlien  he  joined  the 
original  business  of  .VUsopp  and  Mason.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  management 
of  the  Agency  since  its  incorporation  in 
1S87.  Mr.  X.  R.  Wolfenden.  the  assistant 
maiKiger.  is  a  native  of  \"ictoria,  and  has 
lieen  with  the  comp.my  since   1S91. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  MARINE   RAILWAYS 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

This  company,  ori;4inally  estabhshed  in 
181)^,  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
title  in  189S  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Its 
activities  comprise  shipbuilding,  ship  re- 
pairing, engine  -  building  and  general 
marine  repair  work,  while  it  also  operates 
3  marine  r.iilways  :  i  in  Esquimalt,  i  in 
Vancouver,  and  i  in  \'iclona  Harbour. 
The  company  employ  about  300  men. 
The  capacity  of  the  present  dock  is  3,500 
tons,  the  lengtli  being  480  feet  and  the 
width  63  feet,  but  another  dock  is  under 
construction  measuring  1,000  feet  in  length 
by  150  feet  in  width.  The  works  occupy  7 
acres  fronting  on  Esquimalt  Harbour  and 
about  I  acre  on  Vancouver  Harbour.  The 
company  also    own    a    fleet    of    3    salvage 


It  has  long  been  known  to  exist  in 
certain  parts  of  British  Columbia,  and  its 
presence  in  the  south-east  was  reported 
and  commented  on  more  than  20  years 
ago,  when  prominent  geologists  discovered 
indications  of  oil  in  Sage  Creek  Valley. 
Hitherto,  however,  no  steps  have  been  taken 
tow'ards  boring  wells,  but  the  British  Colum- 
liia  Oil  and  Coal  Development  Company,  Ltd., 
liave  now  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  with 
a  capital  of  $400,000  and  $20,000  debentures 
are  preparing  to  begin  operations  almost 
immediately.  Their  property,  consisting  of 
1,406  acres  held  under  Crown  lease,  is 
situated  on  that  same  Sage  Creek  mentioned 
above,  and  later  reports  all  speak  in  the 
same  optimistic  terms  as  those  of  earlier 
investigators.  The  oil  is  of  good  quaUtj' 
and  appears  to  exist  in  large  quantities, 
though  boring  will  probably  have  to  be 
carried  2,500  and  possibly  3,000  feet  ;  but 
the  directors  of  the  company  are  fully 
alive  to  this,  and  a  complete  plant  easily 
capable  of  boring  to  this  depth  is  being 
installed.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
results  of  an  examination  of  the  oil  carried 
out  by  the  Provincial  .A.ssayer,  and  the  same 
are  appended  liereunder  :  — 


Specific  Gravity. 

Degrees  Beaume. 

From  the  '"  Big  Oil 

0-82S 

40 

Dark  green  oil ;  commenced  to  distil 

Spring,"      Sage 

off  at  90  degs.  C.  :  90  p.c.  of  oil  dis- 

Creek,  B.C. 

tilled  off  below  200  degs.  C,  leaving 
10  p.c.  of  thick,  dark  oil,  containing 
tar,  which  latter  is  estimated  at  5 
per  cent. 

From  bed  of  Sage 

0-828 

4^ 

Light-amber     coloured     oil  ;      com- 

C reek,      near 

menced  to  distil  off  at  90  degs.  C.  ; 

above        ( Leckie 

97-5  p.c.  of  oil  distilled  off  at  below 

Spring) 

185  degs.  C,  leaving  25  p.c.  dark 
lieavy  oil,  containing  some  tar. 

steamers,  which  are  fully  equipped  with 
salvage  appliances  and  arc  ready  to  leave 
for  the  scene  of  a  wreck  at  a  moment's 
notice,  steam  being  kept  up  night  and  dav. 
Mr.  \V.  F.  Bullen,  the  president,  and  Mr. 
H.  F.  Hullen,  the  managing  director,  have 
been  associated  with  the  company  since  its 
inception. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA    OIL    AND    COAL 
DEVELOPMENT    COMPANY,    LTD. 

.\lthough  oil  lias  served  a  useful  part  in 
the  industrial  and  social  life  of  the  day  as  a 
lubricant  and  illuminant,  its  field  of  utility 
has  been  inimitably  extended  by  its  adoption 
as  a  motive  power,  and  already  it  is  being 
largely  used  in  preference  to  coal. 
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Although  the  primary  object  of  the 
company  is  the  development  of  tlie  oil- 
field, they  also  possess  the  absolute  rights 
from  the  Crown  for  the  mining  of  coal  on 
their  various  claims.  The  famous  Crow's 
Xest  Coal  Fields  are  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  territorj',  and  several  outcroppings 
promise  well  for  future  operations.  The 
Board  of  Directors  consists  of  prominent 
business  men  of  Victoria  and  Vancouver, 
while  Messrs.  R.  G.  Edwards  Leckie  and 
G.  H.  Kirkpatrick  are  the  consulting 
engineers. 

Mr.  Edward  Charles  B.  Bagshawe,  the 
president  of  the  companj',  was  born  in 
Xorthamptonshire,  England,  and  served 
in  the  Boulon  Scouts  during  the  North- 
west Rebellion.     He  settled  in  Victoria  in 
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•   Whark,  sHowixi;  Salvage  Steamers.  3.  S 

4.  Works.    (Slii^,  Wh.\rf  axd  Machixe  Shops  at  Esquimalt). 
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The  Drill. 
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3  The  Lands  of  the  Comim.vy. 
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K)00,  where  lie  has  since  been  engaged 
in  many  fniancial  undertakings.  Mr. 
Matliew  Henry  Carsley,  vice-president,  is 
also  an  Englishman  by  birth.  He  has  for 
the  past  30  years  been  .lu  .utiye  member 
ot'  Messrs.  Carsley  Bros.,  of  Winnipeg.  Mr. 
Anthony  Anderson,  the  general  manager, 
entered  Canada  in  1873  and  came  West  in 
1885.  After  spending  some  time  prospect- 
ing he  turned  his  attention  to  oil  develop- 
ment in  11)04,  to  which  branch  of  industry 
he  has  since  devoted  his  attention.  The 
secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  .Mired  Thomas 
Abbey,  was  born  in  Walsall.  He  was  for 
13  years  acting  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Western  Assiniboia,  but  moved  to 
Victoria  in  1900.  Mr.  H.  W.  R.  Moore,  the 
solicitor  to  the  company,  was  educated  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  London  in  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1895 ;  he  came  to  Canada  in 
1896,  and  adds  occasional  literary  work  to 
his  professional  duties. 


BUNGALOW   CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

However  tyrannic.il  tlieir  sway,  however 
autocratic  their  rule  in  other  countries,  the 
landlords  in  British  Columbia  have  little 
terror  for  the  majority  of  residents  in 
that  Province.  There  nearly  every  house- 
holder is  his  own  landlord — a  state  of  affairs 
rendered  possible  by  the  system  of  deferred 
payments,  which  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
Bungalow  Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  are 
operating.  Specialising  in  the  erection  of 
5-  and  6-room  bungalows,  which  are  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2,500  to  #5,000,  the 
company  makes  it  easy  for  people  with  but 
a  small  amount  to  invest  to  purchase  their 
own  homes  by  asking  for  one-tenth  of  the 
purchase  money  on  occupation  and  the 
balance  m  monthly  instalments.  The 
purchaser  assumes  a  mortgage  at  7  or 
8  per  cent,  on  part  of  the  balance,  but 
cash  buyers  are  allowed  a  discount 
ranging  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  The 
bungalows  erected  by  the  company  are 
situated  in  the  Fairfield  and  Shoal  Bay 
districts  in  Victoria,  and  other  districts 
within  2  miles  of  the  city  will  shortly 
be  built  on  in  the  same  way.  A  general 
estate,  insurance,  and  mortgage  business 
is  also  done  by  the  company.  The  com- 
pany was  first  known  as  the  Victoria 
Bungalow  Construction  Company,  but  this 
was  changed  to  its  present  title  in  January, 
1912.    The  capital  is  $150,000,  but  in  view 


of  further  developments  of  the  business  it  is 
proposed  to  increase  this  to  #500,000  by  the 
issue  of  1350,000  in  $5  shares.  Mr.  C.  G. 
Walsh,  the  president,  who  has  had  a  lifelong 
experience  in  building  and  allied  work,  is  a 
native  of  Ontario,  and  came  to  the  Province 
in  1900.  Mr.  F.  S.  Bonnell,  the  managing 
director,  hails  from  New  Brunswick,  and 
came  West  in  1902.  He  has  been  associated 
with  the  estate  and  financial  business  since 
i()05. 

m 

GORDON    BURDICK 

Established  in  Victoria  in  1909,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  conducts  a  growing  business  in  estate 
and  insurance,  specialising  in  city  property. 
He  has  been  successful  in  placing  on  the 
market  very  considerable  tracts  of  land 
in  Oak  Bay  and  district  which  have  been 
subdivided  and  sold  in  small  lots,  and 
numbered  amongst  his  clients  are  many 
residents  of  the  Old  Country.  Mr.  Burdick 
tells  us  that  most  land  transactions  are  put 
through  on  the  basis  of  one-third  of  the 
purchase  price  being  paid  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  and  the  balance  during  the 
ensuing  3  years.  He  is  a  native  of 
London,  Ontario,  and  came  to  the  Province 
in  1909. 


CANADA    MOSAIC    TILE    COMPANY,   LTD. 

This  company  has  been  formed  with  a 
capital  of  8100,000  to  purchase  the  business 
carried  on  by  Messrs.  George  Ager  and 
Robert  W.  Marsh  (established  in  191 1) 
under  the  name  of  Canada  Mosaic  Tile 
Company,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Ager  and  Marsh 
have  devoted  themselves  solely  to  manu- 
facturing floor  tiles,  but  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  new  company  gradually  to  extend 
their  manufactures  to  include  other  products 
of  concrete,  such  as  roofing  tiles,  pressed 
brick,  and  ornamental  garden  tiles,  concrete 
blocks,  wash-tubs,  garden  vases,  and 
pedestals,  &c.  The  cement  from  which 
the  tiles  are  made  comes  from  the  beds 
of  the  Vancouver  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, and  the  fine  washed  sand  used  in 
mixing  the  concrete  is  secured  from  the 
Producers'  Rock  and  Gravel  Company  of 
Victoria.  The  colouring  is  the  only  foreign 
substance  used,  and  that  is  imported  from 
France  and  Germany.  The  company  has 
purchased  a  site  on  the  Esquimalt  and 
Nanaimo  Railway  with  440  feet  of  trackage, 
and  an  up-to-date  factory  is  now  in  course 
of  construction  and  nearing  completion, 
which,  with  a  suitable   plant,   w-ill   have  a 


capacity  of  1,000  feet  of  tiles  per  day.  The 
directorate  comprises  Mr.  Beaumont  Boggs, 
president ;  Mr.  George  Ager,  managing 
director  and  secretary  ;  George  A.  Fraser, 
Esq.,  A.  E.  McMicking,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Walter  Marsh,  superintendent  of 
works.  This  latter  gentleman  has  had 
some  8  years'  experience  in  the  industry, 
having  studied  the  different  processes  of 
manufacturing  tiles  in  Europe,  and  intro- 
duced the  business  in  China,  where  it  has 
grown  to  large  proportions. 

Among  the  buildings  in  Victoria  in  which 
the  "  Argilla  "  tiles  have  already  been  used 
are  the  Central  Building,  The  Clarence 
Hotel,  Vernon  Hotel,  Craigflower  School, 
and  many  private  residences.  Outside  Vic- 
toria the  tiles  have  been  laid  in  the  Court 
House,  Grand  Forks,  Merchants'  Bank, 
Nanaimo,  Public  School,  &c.,  &c.  This  is 
a  new  industry  for  the  Dominion,  and 
remembering  the  fact  that  its  inception 
is  of  such  recent  date,  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  the 
company. 

CANADIAN   EXPLOSIVES,   LTD. 

Since  Nobel  discovered  that  kieselguhr 
would  adequately  absorb  and  hold  nitro- 
glycerine, dynamite,  the  result  of  his 
discovery,  has  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  development  of  countries.  In  British 
Columbia  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  the  construction  of  her 
railways,  and  it  is  destined  to  give  even 
greater  proof  of  its  powers  when  wider 
steps  are  taken  to  exploit  her  mineral 
wealth.  For  this  reason  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  large  extensions  are  being 
made  of  the  plant  of  the  Canadian 
Explosives,  Ltd.,  the  most  important  ex- 
plosives firm  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  and  as- 
sociated with  the  Nobel's  Explosives  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  chief 
western  office  being  situated  at  Victoria, 
manufacturing  plants  at  Nanaimo  and 
Bowen  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and 
subsidiary  offices  at  Vancouver,  Nelson, 
and  Prince  Rupert. 

In  British  Columbia  Nanaimo  is  the 
principal  seat  of  manufacture,  the  factory 
buildings  occupying  half  a  mile  of  water 
frontage,  and  consisting  of  50  separate 
buildings  for  high  explosives  and  30  for 
black  powder,  300  men,  all  white,  being 
employed.  The  works  are  capable  of 
producing   75  tons   per   diem,   but  the  ex- 
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tensions  mentioned  above,  which  are  for 
both  the  high  explosives  and  black  powder 
plants,  will  increase  this  output  50  per  cent. 
The  vice-president  of  the  company  and 
manager  of  the  Western  Division,  Mr.  H.  ]. 
Scott,  has  been  with  Canadian  Explosives, 
Ltd.,  since  he  first  came  to  British 
Columbia,  27  years  ago  :  he  is  a  native 
of  Ontario. 

J.   HOWARD   A.  CHAPMAN 

Established  in  Victoria  in  1901,  Mr. 
Chapman  is  chieflj-  engaged  in  carrying  on 
business  as  a  manufacturer's  agent,  with 
branch  office  and  warehouse  in  the  city  of 
Vancouver,  representing  several  English 
firms,  including  Messrs.  J.  A.  Cayley  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  Norwich,  and  R.  S.  Murray  &  Co., 
London,  for  whom  he  is  sole  agent  in 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  Mr.  Chap- 
man is  also  keenlv  interested  in  photo- 
graphy, and  publishes  photographic  post- 
cards and  coloured  views  of  the  Province. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  taking  a  series  of 
photographic  and  cinematograph  views  of 
British  Columbia  for  use  in  the  Emigration 
Department,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Provincial  Government.  He  is  a  native 
of  Wiltshire,  England,  and  came  to  the 
Province  in  i8qo. 


COUNTY  ESTATE  OFFICE 
The  increasing  demand  for  the  fertile 
farm  lands  situated  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Duncans  opened  up  a  new  and  profitable 
field  for  the  real  estate  broker,  and  in 
19:2  Mr.  J.  Gillon  Fergusson  and  Mr.  C. 
Dalkeith-Scott  established  themselves  in 
that  town  as  the  County  Estate  Office. 
Their  operations  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  properties  on  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  adjacent  smaller  islands,  where  they 
specialise  in  farm  lands  and  countrj-  homes, 
for  which  the  district  is  eminently  suited. 
Investing  money  on  behalf  of  clients  in 
first  mortgages,  a  form  of  investment 
rarely  bringing  in  less  than  7  per  cent, 
interest,  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
firm's  undertaking.  They  are  sole  agents 
in  Duncans  for  Messrs.  Alvo  von  Alvens- 
leben,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  Vancouver 
firm,  and  in  the  insurance  world  represent 
the  British  Crown  .-Assurance  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  of  Glasgow  and  London. 

Mr.  Dalkeith-Scott  is  a  native  of  Scotland, 
and  came  to  British  Columbia  in  1907. 
He   has   had   several   years'   experience  of 


fruit  farming,  and  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Vr.ncouver  Island  Kurserj'  Company  of 
Duncans.  Mr.  Fergusson  was  also  born 
in  Scotland  and  came  to  the  Province  in 
1912. 


THE    COWICHAN    CREAMERY 
ASSOCIATION,   LTD. 

The  Cowichan  Creamerv  Association, 
Ltd.,  established  at  Duncans  in  i8g6  with  a 
capital  of  §3,003,  since  increased  to  §7,000, 
affords  an  instructive  example  of  the 
material  benefits  of  co-operation  even  when 
conducted  on  a  small  scale.  Before  its 
foundation  the  farmers  who  constitute  its 
shareholders  were  purchasing  wheat  at 
S45  per  ton,  but  now  buy  through  the 
.Association  at  as  low  a  rate  as  §30  a  ton. 
This  difference  is  due  to  the  ability  of  the 
latter  to  purchase  large  quantities  at  whole- 
sale prices  from  the  prairie  elevator  and 
milling  companies.  In  the  same  way  a 
much  better  price  is  obtained  for  local 
produce,  as  the  Association  is  able  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  various  markets  and  to 
undertake  orders  which  are  too  large  for 
the  individual  farmer.  Business  is  only 
conducted  with  shareholders,  who,  while 
paying  cash  for  all  fodder  obtained,  grant 
a  month's  credit  for  produce  supplied  to  the 
Association.  Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  deal  with  fruit  and  vegetables  on 
similar  lines. 

In  July,  191 1,  a  poultry  fattening  depart- 
ment was  commenced,  and  has  met  with 
considerable  success,  11  exhibits  capturing 
4  first,  2  second,  and  2  third  prizes  at  the 
Vancouver  Show  held  in  January,  1912. 

The  president  of  the  Association  is  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hayward,  M.P.P.,  who  takes  an 
active  interest  in  the  business,  ilr.  F.  C. 
Drake,  the  manager,  is  a  native  of  Somerset, 
England,  and  came  to  British  Columbia  in 
1908  :  he  has  had  8  years'  practical  farming 
experience. 

COWICHAN    MERCHANTS,    LTD. 

This  company  was  established  bv  Mr. 
W.  P.  Jaynes  in  1879,  when  Duncan  was  a 
straggling  hamlet  and  the  surrounding 
country  but  sparsely  populated.  The  town 
having  grown,  in  1902  another  firm, 
Messrs.  Pitt  and  Peterson,  estabhshed 
themselves  there,  and  in  1910  the  two 
concerns  were  amalgamated  under  the 
title  of  Cowichan  Merchants,  Ltd.  A  large 
business  is  now  carried  on  in  general 
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merchandise,  and  extensive  stocks  of  drj' 
goods,  groceries,  hardware,  furniture,  and 
clothing,  and  all  the  various  commodities 
usually  found  in  a  departmental  store  are 
carried.  The  business  has  outgrown  its 
original  premises  and  a  new  building, 
measuring  200  by  60  feet,  and  consisting 
of  3  floors  and  a  basement,  is  in  coure^e 
of  erection. 

Mr.  .A.  Peterson,  who  takes  a  verv  active 
part  in  the  company  in  the  capacity  of 
managing  director,  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  and  came  to  British 
Columbia  in  1899.  He  has  had  17  years' 
experience  of  the  business  in  which  he 
is  now  engaged. 


ROBERT  S.  DAY  AND  BEAUMONT  BOGGS 

These  gentlemen,    who  united   their   in- 
terests in   1906,  after  carrying  on  business 
on  their  own  account  for  many  years  at  the 
same  address,  are  conducting  an  extensive 
and  growing  business  in  estates,  insurance, 
and  loans.     Their  mortgage  business  con- 
sists of  advances  on  improved  propertv  in 
the  city  of  Victoria  and   the  various   pro- 
gressive districts  on  Vancouver  Island,  such 
as  Cowichan  Valley,  Comox  Valley,  Saanich 
Peninsula  and  Alberni  Valley,  which  afford 
a  safe    form  of   investment   and   a   return 
of    7   to   8  per   cent.      The   firm's    policy 
does  not  allow  them  to  speculate  on  their 
own  account,  but  to  act  solelv  in  the  inter- 
ests of  their  clients,  many  of  whom   are  in 
the  Old  Country.   Thus  they  are  assailed  by 
no  temptation   to  plunge  into  the  vortex  of 
that  unbridled  speculation  which  has  been 
the    undoing    of    so   many    firms    in    this 
countrv.    It  was  Messrs.  Day  and  Boggs  who 
placed  upon  the  market  the  successful  fruit- 
growing  districts,   the    North  Dairy  Farm 
and  Gordon  Head,   which  are    among  the 
best  subdivisions  in  the  vicinity  of  Victoria. 
Special   attention    has   also   been   paid   by 
them  to  farming  districts  in  the  Cowichan 
Vallev.     Mr.  Dav,  who  is  the  general  agent 
for  Vancouver  Island  to  the  London  Guaran- 
tee and  Accident  Insurance   Company  and 
General  Agent  for  British  Columbia  to  the 
Guardian  Assurance  Company  and  the  Law 
Union  and  Rock  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 
is  a  native  of  Cork,   Ireland,  and  came  to 
British  Columbia  in  1891.     His  partner,  Mr. 
Boggs,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  notarj- 
public  for    British  Columbia   and  a  Com- 
missioner for  Nova  Scotia  in  the  Western 
Province.    He  founded  the  business  in  1890. 


HARVESTIXf.   AT  SOITH  SAAXICH. 


DAY    AND    BOGGS. 
Fruit  Farms.  South  Saantch. 


Portage  Islet,  South  Si\MCH 
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I.  A  South  Saanich  Farm. 


DAY   AND    BOGGS. 

2.  "Old  FAR5I,"  Soith  Saanich. 


3.  "  ME.4DLAXD  Farm,"  Xorih  Saanich. 
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VICrORTA     AND    VANCOUVER    ISLAND 


THE    SAANICH    PENINSULA 

Ainoiijj  Uk-  fanning  dlsti  ids  nf  Wmcouver 
Island  tlifre  arc  few  that  offer  greater 
inducements  to  the  fruit  ijrower  than  the 
strip  (if  laud  jultini;  into  thu  Strait  of 
Georgia,  and  Icuown  as  the  Saauieh 
Peninsula.  I""roni  \'ictoria  in  the  south 
to  its  nortliern  exlreuiitv  it  is  about  iN 
miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  width  from 
3  to  iS  miles,  its  western  shore  being 
washed  bv  the  waters  of  Saanich  Inlet, 
one  of  the  island's  most  noted  salt-water 
fiords. 

The  scenery  of  the  Peninsula  is  very 
line,  green  valleys  and  lakes  alternating 
with  wooded  highlands,  and  the  rugged 
coast  affording  beautiful  views  of  the 
straits  and  neighbouring  inlets.  Excellent 
fishing  can  be  obtained  in  these  waters, 
which  abound  with  grilse  and  salmon,  and 
the  feathered  game  of  the  mountains  make 
the  latter  a  favourite  resort  of  sportsmen. 
On  the  ranches  early  fruits  of  all  varieties 
are  grown,  as  well  as  hay,  grain,  hops. 
and  similar  crops.  Butter  and  cream 
products  of  the  dairy  farms  find  a  ready 
market  in  the  capital  city. 

The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway 
Company,  Ltd.,  are  building  a  line  from 
Victoria  northwards.  This  has  created  a 
considerable  demand  for  land  in  the 
district  in  which  Messrs.  Day  and  Boggs 
are  especially  interested,  having  recently 
subdivided  the  Bradley  Dyne  property. 


WILLIAM    DUNFORD    &    SON,    LTD. 

The  bungalow  is  amongst  the  most 
popular  types  of  dwellings  in  British 
Columbia,  and  many  beautiful  residences 
are  built  on  the  one-storey  plan,  the  many 
advantages  of  which  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  housewife.  William  Dunford  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  builders  and  contractors  at  Victoria, 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
building  and  selling  what  are  known  as  the 
"Dunford"  bungalows  at  prices  ranging 
from  $4,oo3  to  $10,000  each.  The  business 
was  at  one  lime  carried  on  in  a  private 
capacity,  having  been  established  in  1908, 
but  was  incorporated  in  19 12  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000,  of  which  $25,000  has  been 
paid  up. 

Although  all  tlie  bungUows  which  they 
build  are  of  their  own  design,  Messrs. 
Dunford  emploving  the  exclusive  services 
of  a  fully  qualified  English  architect,  they 
are  always  willing  to  incorporate  their 
clients'    ideas.     The    Californian    style    of 


aichitecture  is  mostly  favoured,  but  in 
some  of  tlie  more  expensive  of  the  150 
dwellings  which  they  have  Iniilt  tin-  Eng- 
lish stvle  has  been  frequently  intrndueed. 

In  P.ritish  Columbia,  where  there  are  so 
manv  opportunities  for  profitable  invest- 
ment, ready  money  in  large  sums  is  not 
always  available,  and  the  company  have  ac- 
cordingly introduced  the  instalment  system 
ill  connection  with  their  property,  the 
u--iial  terms  being  the  payment  of  one-fifth 
of  the  amount  involved  at  time  of  purchase 
and  the  balance  in  quarterlv  payments  in 
such  sums  as  with  the  interest  would 
amount  to  the  rental  value. 

The  company  also  conduct  a  general 
real  estate  business,  and  hold  the  sole 
agency  on  Vancouver  Island  for  the  British 
Empire  Insurance  Company  of  Canada  and 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  William  Dunford  is  a  native  of  Wilt- 
shire, England,  and  came  to  the  Province 
in  1858.  His  son,  Mr.  I.  O.  Dunford,  was 
born  in  Ontario. 

A.  T.  FRAMPTON 

Mr.  Frampton  carries  on  a  comprehensive 
business  in  estates,  timber  and  coal  lands, 
mortgages  and  insurance.  While  confining 
himself  principally  to  city  property, 
especially  as  regards  loans  on  mortgage,  he 
is  largely  interested  in  Port  Mann  and  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  where  he  has 
extensive  interests  in  coal  lands.  He  is  now 
extending  his  activities  to  the  development 
of  an  export  lumber  brokerage,  having  had 
loyears' experience  of  the  timber  trade.  Mr. 
Frampton  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Directors,  London,  and  came  to  British 
Columbia  in  1907  from  his  birthplace, 
Dorset,  England. 


FINDLAY,   DURHAM,   AND   BRODIE 

In  the  e.irly  'sixties  this  branch  of  an 
important  London  firm  of  the  same  name 
doing  a  large  business  with  the  Cape, 
Australia,  and  the  Colonies  generally,  was 
established  in  Victoria,  and  now  holds  a 
prominent  position  there  as  general  com- 
mission merchants.  Later,  the  firm  became 
largelv  interested  in  the  salmon-canning 
business,  and  in  the  year  1889  these 
interests  were  acquired  by  the  British 
Columbia  Canning  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
first  English  company  formed  in  con- 
nection with  this  industry,  the  manage- 
ment of  which  still  remains  in  the  hands 
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of  the  firm  under  mention.  It  operates 
canneries  in  Victoria,  Eraser  River,  Skcena 
River,  and  Rivers  Inlet,  and  spring 
salmon  are  "mild  cured"  and  shipped  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  firm 
is  also  extensively  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance and  loan  business,  representing  the 
Northern  Assurance  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Aberdeen  and  London,  the  General  Acci- 
dent, Fire,  and  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Perth,  N.B.,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Liverpool  and  London,  and  the  Canada 
Permanent  Mortgage  Corporation,  Ltd.,  of 
Toronto.  They  are  also  agents  for  the 
Roval  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Ltd., 
and  further  own  a  saw-mill  at  Rivers  Inlet. 
The  active  members  of  the  firm  are  Mr. 
John  Henry  Brodie,  Mr.  Charles  Henry 
Durham,  and  Mr.  Harry  Cunningham 
Brodie.  who  all  reside  in  London.  Mr. 
Bernard  C.  Mess  is  manager  of  the  Victoria 
branch.  He  entered  the  London  office  in 
1 88 1,  assuming  the  secretaryship  of  the 
British  Columbia  Canning  Company  when 
incorporated,  and  came  to  Victoria  in  1894 
to  take  the  position  of  assistant  manager. 

GREEN  AND  BURDICK  BROTHERS 

These  gentlemen,  who  joined  their  indi- 
vidual interests  in  1905,  carry  out  a  general 
estate,  insurance,  and  loan  business  in 
Victoria,  confining  their  operations  princi- 
pally to  city  property.  They  have  a  large 
demand  for  money  to  be  invested  in  first 
mortgages  on  Victoria  real  estate,  and 
agreements  for  sale  are  also  purchased 
on  behalf  of  clients.  They  are  also  sole 
agents  on  \'ancouver  Island  for  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Assurance  Corporation  of 
London,  Eng.,  and  represent  a  number 
of  American  fire  insurance  companies. 
Before  becoming  a  partner  in  his  present 
firm,  Mr.  Green,  a  native  of  Eastern  Canada, 
was  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Works  to  the 
F'rovincial  Government.  Mr.  A.  C.  Burdick, 
who  is  also  a  Canadian,  came  to  the  Pro- 
vince in  1891,  and  has  had  wide  experience 
of  estate  and  finance.  His  brother,  Mr. 
N.  T.  Burdick,  joined  the  firm  at  the  same 
time. 


ALBERT  F.  GRIFFITHS 

This  gentleman  is  one  of  Victoria's  best- 
known  chartered  accountants.  Coming  to 
the  Province  in  1887,  he  eveiituallv  became 
an  Associate  Member  of  the  Dominion 
Association    of    Chartered    Accountants    in 
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1905,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  of  British  Columbia 
in  iipS.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries,  England, 
in  1910.  Mr.  Griffiths  is  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
and  also  a  Freeman  of  tlie  City  of  London, 

Knoland. 

J.   E.  HALL 

Having  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Duncan  for  the  past  17  vears,  Mr.  Hall 
is  well  qualified  to  speak  of  its  advan- 
tages for  agriculture  and  the  prospects  it 
offers  to  energetic,  practical  farmers,  as 
well  as  from  a  residential  standpoint.  So 
convinced  is  he  of  the  prosperous  future 
awaiting  the  district  that  he  has  so  far  con- 
fined his  energies  entirely  to  the  Cowichan 
Valley,  where  so  many  people  are  now 
settling,  attracted  as  much,  perhaps,  bv  its 
scenery  and  sporting  facilities  as  its  fertility. 
Mr.  Hall  commenced  his  business  as  real 
estate  and  insurance  agent  in  January,  1911, 
making  Duncan  his  headquarters,  and  since 
then  he  has  carried  through  many  trans- 
actions in  land  both  for  clients  in  Canada 
and  elsewhere.  In  the  insurance  world  he 
represents  the  Manufacturers'  Life  Insur- 
ance Companv,  the  Western  Union  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  the  Xorthern  Fire 
Insurance  Company  of  London,  England, 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Guarantee  and 
Accident  Insurance  Companv. 

Previous  to  coniaiencing  business  on  his 
own  account  Mr.  Hall  was  engaged  as 
assistant  in  the  Government  Agents  Office 
at  Duncan,  and  for  12  months  performed 
the  duties  of  secretarj'  to  the  Cowichan 
Agricultural  Association.  For  the  past  2 
years  he  has  been  secretary  to  the  Xavy 
League.  He  is  also  sub-agent  of  the  Grand 
Pacific  Land  Company  and  International 
Securities  Company,  Ltd.,  who  are  selling 
agents  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany. His  London  agents  are  the  British 
Empire  .Agency,  Ltd.,   Hayniarket,  S.W. 


HAPPY   HOLLOW   STOCK   FARM 

Standing  on  the  border  of  Quainichan 
Lake,  a  beautitui  residential  district  in  the 
Cowichan  Valley,  the  situation  of  '•  Happy 
Hollow"  Farm  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  dairy  farming,  in  which 
Mr.  Bevan  has  met  with  every  success. 
The  stock  raised  consists  of  pure-bred 
Jersey  cattle,  which  thrive  exceedingly  well 
in  that  district  and  find  a  readv  sile  on  the 


island  and  mainland.  The  cattle  are  raised 
for  show  and  heavy  milk  production  pur- 
poses, and  by  employing  the  system  of 
soiling,  in  conjunction  with  rotation  of 
crops,  a  great  number  of  cows  can  be  kept 
to  a  comparativelv  small  acreage.  In  fact, 
by  using  a  silo  in  connection  with  the  barn 
it  is  possible  to  feed  over  one  head  to  the 
acre. 

Mr.  Bevan  also  makes  a  speciality  of 
Clumber  Spaniels,  which  he  imported  from 
England,  and  they  are  now  the  most  popu- 
lar dog  for  rough  shooting  purposes  in  the 
island.  Thev  have  invariably  been  prize- 
winners at  exhibitions. 

Various  vegetables,  such  as  asparagus, 
celery,  &c.,  are  also  grown  on  the  farm  and 
yield  a  handsome  profit. 

THE    HICKMAN-TYE    HARDWARE 
COMPANY,    LTD. 

The  commercial  history  of  British  Co- 
lumbia contains  many  instances  of  firms 
who  have  risen  to  great  heights  among  the 
trading  and  industrial  communities  of  the 
Province  from  an  insignificant  and  often 
unpromising  beginning.  In  the  'fifties 
few  people  dreamt  that  such  a  prosperous 
future  awaited  Canada's  most  westerly 
Province,  and  none  of  the  enterprises 
then  entered  upon  were  planned  with  a 
view  to  anything  but  ordinary  expansion. 
The  discovery  of  gold  first,  and  afterwards 
the  coming  of  the  railway,  however,  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  world  in  some  measure  to 
the  country's  future  greatness,  and  trading 
houses  speedily  began  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  their  operations.  One  of  the  earliest 
firms  to  be  established  in  the  Province  was 
the  Hickman-Tye  Hardware  Compan}',  Ltd., 
who  were  originally  founded  in  1858  under 
the  title  of  Matthews,  Richards  and  Tye. 
At  so  early  a  date  their  sphere  of  influence 
was  naturallj'  limited,  and  for  some  years 
their  progress  was  in  no  way  exceptional. 
Eventually,  however,  as  the  countrj'  began 
to  open  up,  their  trade  increased  beyond 
all  expectation,  and  the  j'ear  1895  saw 
them  incorporated  under  their  present  style 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $200,000.  Now 
there  are  not  many  articles  manufactured 
from  steel,  iron,  tin,  or  other  metals,  beyond 
the  more  precious  kind,  that  do  not  find 
a  temporary  abiding-place  in  the  company's 
warehouses  and  stock  rooms,  and  there  are 
few  parts  of  the  vast  Western  Province 
that  do  not  receive  part  of  their  hardware 
supplies  from  the  Victoria  house. 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  in 
detail  all  the  commodities  dealt  in  by  the 
Hickman-Tye  Hardware  Company,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  say  that  a  speciality  is  made 
of  mining  and  milling  supplies,  while  an 
extensive  stock  is  held  of  carpenter's  and 
blacksmith's  tools,  belting,  cutlery,  pipes, 
valves,  garden  hose,  and  mowers,  corru- 
gated roofing,  garden  tools,  and  a  host  of 
other  articles.  The  company  also  acts  as 
agents  for  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co.'s  saws  and 
axes,  U.S.  cream  separators,  red  jacket 
pumps,  Ellwood  farm  and  lawn  fences, 
Corbin  locks  and   gasolene  engines. 

The  whole  of  the  share  capital  is  held 
by  Mr.  ].  S.  H.  Matson,  the  proprietor  of 
several  of  the  Province's  leading  news- 
papers, Mr.  R.  T.  Elliott,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Tve. 


HILLCREST    POULTRY    FARM 

Mr.  Easton's  farm,  situated  on  Vancouver 
Island,  2i  miles  from  Duncan  station, 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  what  mav 
be  accomplished  by  a  well-organised  inten- 
sive system  of  poultry  farming,  and  a 
description  of  the  methods  employed 
should  prove  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  any  one  coming  to  British  Columbia 
to  enter  upon  a  similar  enterprise. 

The  farm  consists  of  10  acres,  the  land 
being  of  a  light  loamy  nature — clay  soil  is 
most  undesirable,  owing  to  its  retention  of 
moisture — and  sloping  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  natural  drainage.  The  stock  com- 
prises 1,400  laying  birds  of  the  White 
Leghorn  variety. 

The  laying  houses,  which  are  of  the 
open-fronted  type,  face  south  and  are  fitted 
with  north  and  south  runs,  the  former 
being  used  during  the  summer  and  the 
latter  during  the  winter.  The  runs  are 
kept  clean  by  being  treated  with  air-slaked 
lime,  ploughed  and  heavily  seeded  to 
wheat  and  rape  or  kale  when  not  in  use, 
all  manure  being  thus  absorbed  by  the 
growing  crops. 

Hatching  operations  commence  about 
the  third  week  in  March,  thus  ensuring  a 
plentiful  supply  of  eggs  in  the  winter,  when 
they  fetch  high  prices.  The  Hillcrest  Farm 
holds  the  North  American  record  for 
January  and  February,  402  pullets  having 
laid  7,616  eggs  and  7,310  eggs  in  these 
months.  One  thousand  birds  are  raised 
annually,  necessitating  the  incubating  of 
S,ooo  eggs. 

For  48   hours  after  hatching  tlie  chicks 


I.  AxSL'AL  Fair.  Dcxc.ax.  2.  Koklla 


HAPPY    HOLLOW    STOCK    FARM. 

I.  THE   HOJIESTEAD.  OVERLOOKING   QlAMICHAX   LAKE.  2.  VIEW   FROM   THE   FARM.  3-  SOME  OF  THE  JEKSEVS. 


4.  VIEW  FROM   THE   FARM    LANDS. 


HICKMAN-TYE    HARDWARE    COMPANY,    LTD. 

2.  Showroom.  3.  Interior  of  \V.\rehouse. 
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Hll-LCKE-ST    FXRM. 


HILLCREST    FARM,    DUNCAN. 
Br.kii.iXi.   Hi.l-fv,  3    Chickex  Rixs. 


4.  Promising  Stock. 
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arc  Ui'pt  in  the  iiicubaloi  s,  and  arc  then 
removed  to  tlic  bioodint;  house,  where  thev 
arc  placed  in  pens  warmed  by  a  simple 
arrangement  of  hot-water  pipes.  A  small 
outside  run  is  attached,  to  which  the 
chickens  are  given  access  when  about  a 
week  old.  Afterwards  they  arc  allowed  the 
use  of  a  further  larger  run  and  at  the  age  of 
about  8  weeks  the  pullets  and  cockerels 
arc  sorted  out  and  removed  to  colonv 
houses  holding  50  birds  each.  Here  llu' 
pullets  remain  until  the  latter  part  of 
September,  the  cockerels  not  required  for 
sale  as  breeding  birds  being  sold  for 
fattening  purposes  at  the  age  of  10 
weeks. 

Water  is  laid  on  by  gravity  to  the  laying 
and  colony  houses,  and  both  the  chicks 
and  mature  stock  are  provided  with  fresh 
water  twice  daily.  The  young  stock  have 
access  at  all  times  to  hoppers  which  are 
kept  filled  with  wheat  and  a  dry  mash 
made  by  the  Cowichan  Creamery,  and  the 
laying  birds  are  fed  once  a  day  with  a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  cracked  maize, 
varied  occasionally  by  barley.  Plenty  of 
grit  and  ground  clam  shell  is  provided,  and 
in  the  winter  months  the  birds  are  supplied 
with  green  cut  bone  and  green  food  in  the 
shape  of  kale. 

The  closest  attention  is  given  the  very 
important  matter  of  cleanliness.  The 
dropping  boards  beneath  the  perches  are 
cleaned  weekly,  and  dry  earth  scattered 
over  them,  and  once  a  month,  together 
with  the  perches,  they  are  sprayed  with  a 
strong  disinfectant,  the  perches  are  given  a 
good  coating  of  hot  lime,  and  all  nests  are 
cleaned  and  Izal  powder  scattered  in  them. 
Every  6  months  the  laying  houses  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  litter,  3  inches 
of  dry  earth  is  scattered  on  the  floors  and 
covered  with  an  abundance  of  clean  straw. 

As  to  the  profits  to  be  made  in  this 
business,  a  properly  run  plant  should  easily 
show  a  profit  of  I2  per  hen.  Birds  on  the 
farm  in  question  have  earned  a  consider- 
able amount  in  excess  of  this  figure,  but 
the  sum  stated  is  a  fair  average  to  work 
upon. 

Mr.  Easton  remarks  that  he  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  S.  G.  Hanson,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  before  assuming  control  of  Hill- 
crest  Farm,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  expert 
knowledge  which  he  now  possesses,  and 
he  is  always  willing  to  give  to  a  fellow- 
countryman  assistance  and  advice  similar 
to  that  which  he  has  himself  turned  to 
such  profitable  account. 


GRIFFITH   R.  HUGHES 

This  gentleman,  who  established  his 
present  business  at  Victoria  in  i(p6,  is  a 
native  of  Carnarvon,  North  Wales,  and 
caiiK-  to  P.rilish  Columbia  in  \i)c>2.  lie 
ipialilicd  as  a  chartered  accountant  in 
Toronto  in  H)o(i,  having  for  the  intervening 
vearsbeen  connected  with  Messrs.  Clarkson, 
Cross  and  Helliwcll,  of  X'ancouver,  lie  is 
an  .V.C.A.  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


LEATHER    AND    BEVAN 

Duncans,  bv  reason  of  its  natural  beauty, 
its  sporting  facilities,  its  proximity  to  Vic- 


investment,  of  nionev  for  numerous  clients. 
.\ll  money  entrusted  to  them  for  this  pur- 
pose is  either  invested  in  land  or,  if  preferred, 
placed  in  loans  on  first  mortgage,  returning 
on  an  average  about  7  per  cent,  interest, 
and  as  loans  arc  only  advanced  to  about 
onc-lliird  or  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  complete  security  is  assured. 
The  firm  are  also  sole  agents  for  the  district 
for  the  London,  Liverpool  and  Globe  Assur- 
ance Company,  Ltd.,  of  London,  and  the 
Confederation  Life  Association  of  Canada. 
Both  partners  hail  from  England,  Mr. 
Leather  coming  to  the  Province  in  1889 
and  Mr.  Bcvan  in  1906,  after  19  vears'  resi- 
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E.    B.    MARVIN    &    CO.      EXTERIOR    OF    PREMISES. 


toria,  its  equable  climate,  and  its  fertile  soil, 
has  recently  been  receiving  considerable 
attention  from  people  who  have  come  to 
British  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  fruit, 
poultrv,  and  dairy  farming,  and  may  now 
be  safely  reckoned  among  the  most  popular 
districts  of  Vancouver  Island.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Leather  recognised  its  possibilities  several 
years  ago,  when,  in  1907,  he  established  a 
real  estate  and  financial  business  in  the 
pretty  little  country  town,  being  joined  by 
his  present  partner,  Mr.  H.  W.  Bevan,  in 
1910.  Although  the  firm  now  deal  in  farm 
lands  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  it  is  to 
Duncans  that  they  mainly  devote  their 
energies,  and  they  have  done  much  to 
place  its  advantages  before  the  public.  An 
important  branch   of  their  business  is  the 
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dence  in  Eastern  Canada.  They  arc 
represented  in  London  by  Matthews, 
Wrightson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


MESSRS.    E.    B.    MARVIN    &    CO. 

Messrs.  E.  B.  Marvin  eV  Co.  constitute 
one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  British  Columbia, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Marvin  having  established  his 
ship-chandlery  business  in  Victoria  in  1859. 
The  firm  now  carries  a  full  supply  of  ship- 
chandlery,  yacht  supplies,  logging  tool.s, 
wire  ropes,  chain,  cordage,  fishery  supplies, 
cotton  waste,  packings,  paints,  lubricants, 
and  many  other  commodities  required  by 
ships,  logging,  lumber  and  railway  camps, 
mines,  fisheries,  and  stores. 

The  first  premises  occupied  bv  the  firm 
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LEATHER    AND    SEVAN. 
KOHSIUH  Bridge,  .vear  Diaxav; 


4-  CowicHAx  River.  Di.vcaxs. 


CowicHAX  Bay,  looking  East. 


LEATHER    AND    BEVAN. 

CowicHAX  Bay,  lookixg  West.  3.  Gexoa  Bay,  cowichan  Hahbovr.  showixg  Sau-mill. 

4.  Clearing  Land,  overlooking  SOiMEXOs  Lake. 
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were  situated  practically  where  the  present 
building  stands,  but  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  latter  a  store  was  secured  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  firm's 
domicile  now  covers  a  floor  space  of  about 
40,000  square  feet.  Several  British  firms 
have  entrusted  their  interests  to  Messrs. 
Marvin  &  Co.,  prominent  among  them  being 
Messrs.  R.  Hood  Haggie  &  Sons,  Ncw- 
castle-on-Tyne,  manufacturers  of  wire 
ropes ;  Holzapfels,  Ltd.,  Xewcastlc-on- 
Tyne,  manufacturers  of  paints  ;  and  Messrs. 
David  Corsar  &  Sons,  Arbroath,  Scotland, 
manufacturers  of  canvas.  Many  large  cor- 
porations are  now  among  the  firm's 
regular  customers,  including  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  while 
H.M.C.  Navy  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment steamers,  lighthouses,  and  dredgers 
obtain  many  of  their  supplies  from  them. 


NANAIMO    GAS    AND    POWER    COMPANY. 
LTD. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Biitish  Columbia 
even  the  smallest  communities  make  a  point 
of  having,  so  far  as  possible,  every  muni- 
cipal convenience,  and  in  this  respect  they 
are  far  ahead  of  many  villages  and  hamlets 
of  similar  size  in  the  Old  World.  In  1886 
Nanaimo  was  little  more  than  a  straggling 
street,  but  nevertheless  in  that  year  the 
Nanaimo  Gas  and  Power  Company,  Ltd., 
was  established,  having  an  authorised 
capital  of  $50,000,  of  which  $40,000  is  paid 
up.  In  those  days  the  handful  of  people 
that  made  up  the  population  did  not  consti- 
tute a  very  large  demand  for  gas,  but 
Nanaimo  has  been  ever  progressing,  and 
though  the  company  only  serves  private 
residents,  its  5  miles  of  mains  supply  375 
consumers,  and  are  connected  to  200  cook- 
ing stoves  and  15  gas  engines.  The  plant 
is  situated  on   Mill  Street,  and  consists  of 

3  groups  of  retorts,  of  3,  5,  and  6  retorts 
respeclivel3',  2  gas-holders  of  45,000  cubic 
feet  capacity,  and  a  purifying  plant.  The 
company  also  sell  coke  and  tar  in  many- 
parts  of  the  island  and  Vancouver. 

The  local  manager,  Mr.  A.  Ashley,  is  a 
native  of  London,  England.  He  has  had 
30  years'  experience   of  the  gas   business, 

4  of  which  have  been  spent  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  remainder  in  the  Old 
Countrv. 


NANAIMO    GRAIN    AND    FEED   COMPANY 

This  coiiip.iny  was  established  in  H)o!S  by 
Messrs.  J.  N.  .Addison  and  A.  G.Welch,  and 
purchased  from  them  by  the  present  pro- 
prietors, Messrs.  J.  E.  Hall  and  G.  W. 
Richardson,  in  1912.  General  produce  is 
dealt  in,  including  flour,  hay,  straw,  and 
all  varieties  of  grain  and  fodder,  tlie  hay 
coming  mainly  from  the  Eraser  River 
Valley  and  Seattle,  U.S..\.,  whilst  most  of 
the  grain  handled  is  the  product  of  Alberta. 
The  flour  is  manufactured  by  the  Vancouver 
Milling  and  Grain  Company,  whose  manager 
(Mr.  Hall)  is  one  of  the  partners  in  the 
company  under  description.  The  com- 
pany's output  is  distributed  to  various 
points  in  Vancouver  Island,  mainly  in  the 
vicinitv  of  Duncan  and  districts  further 
north. 

Mr.  Richardson,  the  local  partner,  is  a 
recent  arrival  in  the  Province,  and  has  had 
10  years'  experience  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
in  all  branches  of  his  business. 


THE  OVERSEAS  INVESTMENT 
AGENCY 

While  conducting  an  extensive  general 
business  as  real  estate,  insurance,  and 
financial  brokers,  the  Overseas  Investment 
Agenc}'  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
suburb  of  Victoria  known  as  Oak  Bay, 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
residential  section  of  the  capital  city. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
delightful  site  for  a  home  than  that 
offered  by  this  charming  spot,  and  judging 
from  the  activits'  prevailing  there  the 
residents  of  Victoria  are  fully  alive  to  its 
beauties. 

While  fine  view's  can  be  obtained  of 
the  Olympic  Mountains  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  the  municipality 
is  in  itself  a  delight  to  the  eye,  with  its 
well-planned  boulevards,  pretty  houses,  and 
well-kept  gardens.  The  golf  links,  situated 
on  the  downs  parallel  with  the  seashore, 
are  the  finest  in  Canada,  while  pleasure- 
grounds  and  a  well-constructed  race  track 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Overseas  Investment  Agency  was 
established  in  1910,  the  principal  members 
of  the  firm  being  Messrs.  Edgar  Hall 
Mansfield  and  James  Fleming  Gardner.  .\ 
large  number  of  tlic  firm's  clients  are 
resident  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  and  have 
placed  very  considerable  sums  in  their 
hands  for  investment  in  loans  on  mortgage 
and  agreements  for  sales.     Farm  lands  are 
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also  dealt  in  both  on  Vancouver  Island 
and  in  Central  British  Columbia,  the  Fort 
George  and  Hazelton  districts  having 
special  attention.  The  department  is  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Frank  Braine, 
whose  experience  of  such  lands  was  gained 
durmg  5  years'  practical  farming  on  the 
island. 

Mr.  Mansfield  is  a  native  of  Kent, 
England,  and  before  coming  to  Canada 
in  1904  was  on  the  examining  staff  of  the 
Indian  .\ccounts  Service,  his  experience  in 
financial  matters  extending  over  20  years. 
He  is  the  Secretary  for  Vancouver  Island 
of  the  Naval  and  Military  Emigration 
League,  of  London,  England.  Mr. 
Gardner,  his  partner,  was  born  in  Lin- 
lithgow, Scotland,  and  has  had  over  25 
years'  business  experience,  much  of  which 
was  gained  as  a  partner  in  the  Linlithgow 
Foundry  Company. 


PACIFIC    COAST    COAL    MINES,    LTD. 

Established  in  1907  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  $3,000,000,  the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Mines, 
Ltd.,  are  actively  engaged  in  developing 
the  South  Wellington  and  Suquash  Mines, 
the  former  being  situated  5  miles  south  of 
Nanaimo  and  the  latter  in  the  Rupert 
district,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island. 

At  South  Wellington  the  company's 
holdings  comprise  approximately  7,000 
acres,  3  seams  existing  on  that  part  of 
the  property  on  which  development  work 
or  drilling  has  been  done,  of  which  the 
Upper  Douglas,  with  a  thickness  of  from 
2  to  28  feet,  is  the  only  one  as  yet  worked. 
The  coal,  which  is  very  clean,  is  bituminous, 
of  high  quality,  and  gives  a  large  proportion 
of  lump,  while  analyses  show  35  to  36  per 
cent,  volatile  combustible  matter,  56  per 
cent,  fixed  carbon,  and  5  to  6  per  cent, 
ash.  It  is  low  in  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
the  latter  only  being 0-28  per  cent.,  and  has 
a  thermal  value  of  13,261  B.Th.U. 

The  mine  is  connected  with  Boat  Har- 
bour, ji  miles  distant,  by  the  company's 
private  railway,  2  locomotives  providing 
the  traction  power  for  the  road.  Here 
bunkers  of  4,000  tons  capacity  have  been 
built,  and  a  washing  plant,  capable  of 
handling  400  tons  a  day,  is  in  operation. 
Good  accommodation  for  ships  is  provided, 
and  excellent  arrangements  made  to  enable 
them  to  load  coal. 

The    coal    resources   of    the    company's 
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property   appear    to   be   almost    unlimited, 
experts   having  estimated   the  contents  of 
the  Upper  Douglas  seam  at  2,400,000  tons, 
the    Lower    Douglas    at    about    half    this 
amount,  while  the  Wellington  scam  contains 
4,500,000  tons,  giving  a  total  of   8,100,000 
tons.     A   further   area   of    1,369  acres,   on 
which  the  company  has  secured  coal  rights, 
is  estimated  to  contain  10,000,000  tons  more 
from  the  Upper  Douglas  seam  alone,  and 
the  Lower  Douglas  and  Wellington  seams 
in  that  area  should  )-ield  a  similar  amount, 
hut  no  estimate  of  these  has  been  made. 
In  the  7,000  acres  mentioned  as  forming  the 
company's    property   is   included   an   area 
of  5,120  acres  on  which  they  hold  licences, 
and  as  no  development  work  or  drilling  has 
been   done  on  this  its  coal  values  are  not 
known.     From  these  figures  it  is  reasonable 
to  deduce  that  the  mine  will  be  productive 
for  many  years  to  come.     It  is  free  from 
gas,  and  open  lamps  are   used   e.\cept   in 
a  certain  old  area,  where  there  might  be 
some  risk,  while  of  the  300  gallons  of  water 
that  the  pumps  handle  every  minute  only 
one-third  is  derived  from  the  drainage  of 
the  mine  itself.     The  output  is  at   present 
700    tons    a    day,   and    could    be    largely 
increased. 

At  the  Suquash  Mine,  where  as  yet  only 
drilling  and  preliminary  development  work 
have  been  carried  on,  two  seams  of  coal 
have  been  found,  one  at  a  depth  of  168  feet 
being  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  other 
at  a  depth  of  445  feet  being  4  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Over  2  miles  of  tunnelling  in  the  first 
seam  have  already  been  developed.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  amount  proved  by 
drivages  and  bore-holes  is  63,000.000  tons. 
The  development  coal  has  been  used  with 
great  satisfaction  on  the  vessels  trading  on 
the  coast,  and  has  given  equally  good  results 
as  a  domestic  fuel  in  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
and  Seattle.  It  is  lustrous,  burns  with  little 
smoke,  and  leaves  little  ash.  It  shows  a 
calcareous  efflorescence,  is  non-coking,  and 
hitherto  there  are  no  indications  that  gas 
will  prove  a  source  of  trouble.  A  recent 
analysis  gives  :  Combined  water,  62  per 
cent.  ;  volatile  combustible  matter,  34 
per  cent. ;  fixed  carbon,  544  per  cent.  ; 
and  ash,  5  per  cent. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  comprised 
of  a  number  of  prominent  Canadian  and 
American  business  men,  the  president  being 
Mr.  C.  C.  Michener,  of  Victoria  ;  the  vice- 
president,  Mr.  C.  P.  Hill,  of  Montreal  ;  and 
second  vice-president,  Mr.  C.  O.  Kimball,  of 
New  York.     The  mine  managers  and  over- 


seers are  all  men  of  experience  in  the  mines 
of  .America  and  Kngland. 

PEMBERTON   &   SON 

Eminent  as  one  ot  the  leadnig  estate  and 
financial  firms,  Messrs.  Pemberton  &  Sons 
business  was  founded  in   1887  at  Victoria 
by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Despard  Pemberton, 
late  Surveyor-General  of  British  Columbia, 
who  came  to  the  Province  in  1851  on  behalf 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  whom 
he  acted   in  a  similar  capacity.     Since  its 
inception  the  firm's  field  of  operations  has 
steadily   widened,   and  their  business  has 
grown   and   increased  as  regularly  as  the 
years   have  gone  by.     The  present  senior 
and  principal  partner  is  Mr.  F.  B.  Pember- 
ton, British  Columbia  Land  Surveyor,  who 
has    been    actively    connected     with     the 
business  since  its  establishment.     In  Great 
Britain,  where  the  firm  is  very  well  known, 
thev  have  a  large  and  ever-growing  circle 
of  clients,  on  whose  behalf  large  sums  are 
invested  in  the  Province.     It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  investment  of  the  funds 
of  the  Anglican  Synod  of  the  Diocese  of 
British  Columbia  is  in  Messrs.   Pemberton 
&  Son's  hands.     In  addition  to  their  estate 
and  financial   departments   the  firm   do  a 
considerable  business  in  insurance,  repre- 
senting a  number  of  important  corporations, 
including     the    Sun    Insurance     Office  of 
London,  England,   the  North   British  and 
Mercantile  Insurance  Company,  the  Scottish 
Union  and  Nationnl,  and  the   Home   Insur- 
ance   Company  of  New  York.     The  firm's 
Victoria    offices    are    in     the    Pemberton 
Building,  which  was  erected  by  the  estate 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.    D.    Pemberton,  and   is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  business  centre 
of  the  city.     As  their  clientele  increased  it 
was  found  necessary  to  open  an  office  in 
Vancouver,  which  was  done  in  1Q09.     The 
manager  there  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Bell,  who  left  a 
managership    of    the    Canadian    Bank    of 
Commerce  to  take  charge  of  this  office. 


PIONEER    BOTTLING    WORKS 

The  Pioneer  Bottling  Works  were  es- 
tablished at  Nanaimo  in  1876  by  a  Mr. 
Phillips,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Rum- 
ming,  the  present  proprietor,  in  1900. 
Practically  every  variety  of  carbonated 
beverage,  fruit  syrups,  cider  and  essences 
are  manufactured.  A  plant  of  the  most 
modern  tvpe,  made  by  the  Riley  Manufac- 
turing Companv,  of  London,  England,  has 
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recently  been  installed,  and  consists  of  a 
soda-water  machine,  high-pressure  auto- 
matic generator,  two  rotary  fillers  (8 
and  9  head),  2  automatic  power  crowning 
machines,  a  twin-head  siphon  filler  with 
low-pressure  attachment,  made  by  Messrs. 
Meadowcroft,  of  Glasgow  and  Birmingham, 
and  a  gi-h.p.  Crossley  gas  engine.  This 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  900  to  1,000  bottles 
an  hour. 

In  1902  a  branch  was  opened  at  Lady- 
smith,  where  a  plant  of  slightly  smaller 
capacity  has  been  installed.  The  output  of 
both  factories  goes  to  various  points  lying 
between  Duncan  and  Cumberland. 

Mr.  Rumming,  who  came  to  the  Province 
in  1899  from  London,  England,  has  had  22 
years'  experience  of  his  special  business. 


PITHER   AND   LEISER,   LTD. 

Established  in  1858,  the  firm  of  Pither  and 
Leiser  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  Province,  and  their 
importations  of  wines,  liquors,  and 
cigars  from  the  principal  markets  of  tlie 
world  are  extremely  comprehensive.  The 
founder  of  the  firm  was  Mr.  A.  Casamayou, 
and  he  was  followed  at  varying  intervals  by 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  each  of  whom 
appears  to  have  done  his  share  towards 
bringing  the  firm  to  its  present  happy 
position.  Following  Mr.  Casamayou  as 
owners  were  Messrs.  M.  Camsusa,  C. 
Raggazzoni,  ].  Coigdarripe  and  J.  Bouche- 
rat.  In  1888  the  business  was  owned  by 
Mr.  John  Coigdarripe  and  Mr.  Luke  Pither, 
who  traded  under  the  name  of  Boucherat 
&  Co.,  but  in  1893  Mr.  Max  Leiser  bought 
the  former  gentleman's  interest  in  the 
firm,  from  which  date  it  traded  under  the 
title  of  Pither  and  Leiser,  and  was  incor- 
porated as  a  limited  liability  company  in 
1912,  when  the  present  style  w.as  adopted. 

Mr.  James  Hunter  soon  afterwards 
assumed  the  position  of  managing  director, 
and  the  present  Board  consists  of  Messrs. 
Luke  Pither,  Max  Leiser,  Arthur  E.  Good- 
bodv,  and  William  P.  Geoghegan. 

A  very  large  business  is  transacted  in 
beverages  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as 
cigars,  cigarettes,  tobaccos,  &c.,  their  goods 
reaching  all  parts  of  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Yukon  district,  and  the  western 
regions  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
agents,  or  sub-agents,  for  many  important 
manufacturers  and  bottlers,  among  whom 
are  G.  H.  Mumm  i*t  Co.,  Rheims,  France: 
Read  Bros.,  Ltd.,  London,  England  ;    John 


PACIFIC    COAST    COAL    MINES,    LTD. 
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Walker  &  Son-;,  Kilmarnock  ;  Whyte  and 
Mackay.  Glasgow  ;  Greenlees  Bros.,  Glas- 
gow ;  and  Cossart,  Gordon  &  Co., 
London,  England. 

The  comp:iny's  premises  at  Victoria  are 
in  every  way  adequate  to  its  requirements 
and  are  fitted  with  all  modern  appliances, 
everything  having  been  done  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  their  large  staff  and  ensure 
prompt  shipment  of  orders.  The  building, 
a  stone  and  pressed  brick  structure,  con- 
sists of  6  stories  with  a  total  floor  area  of 
72,000  square  feet,  electric  light  and  hot- 
water  heating  systems  having  been  installed 
throughout.  The  warehouse  is  provided 
with  an  electric  lift,  having  a  car  measuring 
10  by  12  feet,  and  a  carr\-ing  capacitv  of 
4,000  lbs. 

In  lyoo  a  brancli  was  established  in  Van- 
couver, w^here  a  modern  3-storey  building 
accommodates  the  local  staff.  The  offices 
are  decorated  with  native  cedar  and  are 
equipped  on  the  same  lavish  scale  as  is 
the  parent  house. 

The  principal  branch  at  Victoria  is 
managed  by  Mr.  George  A.  Gardiner,  who 
was  previously  connected  with  the  firm  for 
19  j-ears  from  the  time  Mr.  Leiser  came 
into  the  business. 

The  Vancouver  branch  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  George  X.  Joy,  who  has 
been  with  the  firm  since  1907. 


E.  G.  PRIOR  &  CO.,   LTD.   Ly. 

In  view  of  the  importance  and  commer- 
cial standing  of  this  company,  a  note  of  the 
changes  in  its  personnel  since  its  inception, 
and  the  various  people  who  at  some  time 
during  its  history  have  been  owners  or  part 
owners,  will  be  of  interest.  Many  changes 
in  its  executive  often  militate  against  the 
progress  and  success  of  a  firm,  but  in  no 
way  have  they  hindered  the  advancement  of 
E.  G.  Prior  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Ly.  The  company 
was  originally  established  as  a  private  firm 
in  Victoria  in  1859  by  Mr.  Alfred  Fellows, 
who  later  took  a  Mr.  Roscoe  into  partner- 
ship, the  firm  then  being  known  as  Fellows 
and  Roscoe.  On  the  latter's  death  it  re- 
verted to  its  former  title,  but  in  1880  Mr. 
E.  G.  Prior,  the  present  president,  bought 
a  half  interest,  and  the  firm  became 
Fellows  and  Prior,  conducting  its  business 
in  Yates  Street.  In  1882  Mr.  Prior  became 
sole  proprietor,  and  a  move  was  then  made 
from  Yates  Street  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Build- 
ing on  Government  Street,  and  later,  in  1 886, 
Mr.  G.   F.   Mathews  became  a  partner  and 


the  firm's  title  was  changed  to  E.  G.  Prior 
it  Co.  In  1888  they  erected  their  present 
premises  at  the  corner  of  Government  and 
Johnston  Streets,  and  i8gi  saw  them  incor- 
porated as  a  limited  liability  company,  Mr. 
G.  \V.  Wynne  being  taken  into  the  firm.  In 
1905  Mr.  C.  P.  W.Schvvengers  was  admitted, 
both  he  and  Mr.  Wynne  having  been  with 
the  firm  since,  as  boys,  thej'  first  entered 
on  their  commercial  life.  These  four  gen- 
tlemen now  own  the  whole  stock  of  the 
companv. 

Apart  from  the  head  office  already  men- 
tioned the  company  has  three  large  ware- 
houses for  iron  and  other  heavy  goods 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Government  and 
Pembroke  Streets,  Victoria.  A  branch  estab- 
lishment in  Vancouver  carries  a  large  stock 
of  machinery,  wire  ropes,  &c.,  but  ordinary 
hardware  is  not  included.  In  Kamloops,  a 
further  branch  house  forms  a  convenient 
centre  for  the  distribution  of  goods  to  the 
large  and  rapidh'  developing  district  sur- 
rounding that  town.  The  buildings  owned 
by  the  company  altogether  occupy  93,600 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  and  house  a  regular 
staff  of  over  80  people.  The  company's 
business  extends  over  the  entire  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  but  points  outside  are 
not  touched.  Its  customers  include  practi- 
cally all  the  railroads,  mines,  smelters, 
lumber  mills,  and  contractors  in  the  Pro- 
vince, and  a  large  trade  is  done  witii  the 
principal  retail  merchants.  Three-quarters 
of  the  total  sales  made  are  of  iron  and  steel 
and  heavy  and  shelf  hardware.  The  balance 
is  of  machinery  and  vehicles.  It  holds  the 
sole  agencies  in  British  Columbia  for  the 
following  English  firms  :  William  Cooke 
&  Co.,  Sheffield,  bar  iron  and  wire  ropes  ; 
B.  K.  Morton  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  drill  and 
tool  steels  ;  Petters,  Ltd.,  Yeovil,  coal  oil 
engines ;  Thomas  Green  &  Sons,  Sheffield, 
lawn  mowers,  &c.  ;  R.  and  J.  Dick,  Glas- 
gow, belting  (the  latter  two  firms  for  Van- 
couver Island  only)  ;  Melotte  Separator 
Sales  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bristol,  cream  separators  ; 
and  the  following  Canadian  and  American 
firms:  Massey-Harris  Company,  Ltd.,  To- 
ronto, agricultural  machinery  ;  Bain  Wagon 
Company,  Woodstock,  Ontario,  wagons, 
carts,  and  sleighs ;  Bain  Wagon  Company, 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  L^.S.A.,  wagons ;  Sawver 
Massev  Company,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  engines 
and  threshing  outfits  :  St.  Albans  Foundry 
Company,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  U.S.A.,  small 
threshers  ;  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  U.S.A..  ploughs  ;  Whitman 
Agricultural     Company,     St.    Louis,     Mo., 


U.S.A.,  power  hay  presses  ;  Roderick  Lean 
Manufacturing  Company,  Mansfield,  O., 
U.S.A.,  farm  implements;  Brantford  Car- 
riage Company,  Brantford,  Ont.,  car- 
riages, buggies,  and  carts  ;  S.  L.  .Allen  & 
Co.,  Phila.,  U.S.A.,  "Planet  Jr."  field  and 
garden  tools  ;  DeLoach  Manufacturing 
Company,  Mansfield,  O.,  U.S.A.,  saw-mills  ; 
Page  Wire  Fence  Company,  Wakerville, 
Ont.,  wire  fencing  and  gates  ;  Seager 
Engine  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  U.S.A., 
Old's  gasolene  engines ;  F.  E.  Myers  and 
Bro.,  -Ashland,  O.,  U.S.A.,  pumps  and  hay- 
making tools  ;  Aermotor  Company,  Chicago, 
111.,  U.S.A.,  windmills  and  steel  towers ; 
Petaluma  Incubator  Company,  Petaluma, 
Cal.,  U.S.A.,  incubators  and  brooders  ; 
United  Roofing  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Phila.,  U.S..A.,  Congo  roofing. 

Their  success  is  rendered  all  the  more 
pleasing  in  English  eyes  by  the  fact  that 
all  four  members  hail  from  the  Mother 
Country.  The  Hon.  E.  G.  Prior,  P.C, 
arrived  in  1873  from  England,  and  Mr. 
Mathews  and  Mr.  Schwengers  came  from 
the  same  country  in  1885  and  1887  respec- 
tiveh'.  'Mr.  Wynne  was  an  earlier  arrival, 
leaving  Wales  in  1862. 

(^ 

R.  P.    RITHET   &   CO.,    LTD. 

Among  the  wholesale  firms  that  have 
risen  to  positions  of  importance  in  British 
Columbia,  few  can  boast  of  the  remarkable 
progress  of  R.  P.  Rithet  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
who  trade  as  importers  and  commission 
merchants,  shipping  and  insurance  agents. 
As  importers  of  groceries,  liquors,  and  other 
similar  commodities  they  purchase  goods 
from  almost  everj'  country  in  the  world, 
which  are  distributed  throughout  the 
Province.  Thev  are  the  sole  agents  in 
British  Columbia  for  the  Distillers' 
Company,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  other  large  manufacturing  firms. 
They  are  also  the  owners  of  the  Victoria 
Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company,  Ltd., 
capitalised  at  $500,000,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  Victoria  Harbour  and  com- 
prising about  16  acres,  with  large  freight 
warehouses  and  extensive  wharves  giving 
accommodation  to  the  largest  vessels  enter- 
ing the  port.  About  70  men  are  employed 
on  the  wharves  and  in  the  company's 
offices. 

The  companv  was  established  over  50 
years  ago  as  a  private  firm  by  Mr.  J. 
Robertson  Stewart,  under  whose  name  it 
traded  until  about  1870,  when  the  business 


Waklholse  and  OI-FICES,  VAN'COUVER. 


E.    G.    PBIOK    &    CO. 

2.   WAREHOrsES  2,   3,  AXU  4. 


3.  Exterior  of  Vaxcou\er  Branch. 
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I.   WAREHOLSE.   VlLlnKll  ;   AND  3.  WHARVES. 
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was  purchased  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Rithet.  In 
1891  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
title  with  a  capital  of  §500.000  which  is 
fuUv  paid  up. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Rithet,  the  president,  is  a 
native  of  Dumfries-shire,  Scotland,  coming 
to  British  Columbia  in  1862.  Mr.  J.  H 
Lawson,  tlie  vice-president,  is  also  a 
Scotchman,  and  came  to  the  Province  in 
1862.  He  joined  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany in  1865  and  served  with  them  until 
1890,  entering  the  firm  of  R.  P.  Rithet 
&  Co.  the  following  year.  The  treasurer 
is  Mr.  L.  A.  Genge,  formerly  of  the  Knglish 
Civil  Service,  while  Mr.  H.  T.  Barnes  fulfils 
the  duties  of  secretary.  Mr.  J.  A.  Rithet 
occupies  a  seat  on  the  Itoard  of  Directors. 


RIVERSIDE     FARM 

Owing   to    the   enormous   areas   of   coal 
which  surround  Nanaimo,  the  agricultural 
possibilities   of  the   neiglibourhood   might 
easily  be  lost  sight  of,  or  at  least  given  but 
slight    attention.     Nevertheless    the    pros- 
perous    appearance    of     several     ranches 
established    near    by   conclusively    proves 
that  the  agricultural  qualities  of  this  district 
are  by  no  means  to  be  despised.     Inspec- 
tion  of    the    Riverside    Farm   alone   soon 
disposes  of  the  idea  that  Nanaimo's  hinter- 
land can  produce  nothing  but  coal.     Lying 
in  the  Cedar  district,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Xanaimo     River,    the     situation     of     the 
property  renders  it  especially  suitable  for 
dairy  farming  which  is  largely  carried  on, 
as  the  rich  grasses  growing  in  the  meadows 
which     border     the    water's     edge     form 
e.xcellent  fodder  for  cows  and  appreciably 
increase     their     milk-producing    qualities. 
On    Riverside    Farm     there   are   some   50 
cows  kept,  and  the  city  of  Nanaimo  affords 
an  ever-growing  market  for  their  produce. 
The  farm  is  about  400  acres  in  extent,  and 
though  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  dairying, 
the  remainder  is  well  suited  to  the  growing 
of  various  field  crops,  and  Messrs.  York,  the 
brothers  who  own  the  land,  find  their  hands 
full   in   reaping  the  heavy  harvest  that  is 
usually  the  reward  of  their  labours.     The 
care  of  the  cows  is  a  special  feature,  and 
every  attention  is  given  to  the  important 
matter  of  cleanliness,  the  barns  and  milking 
sheds  being  well  looked  after. 

The  farm  has  been  established  many 
years,  having  been  pre-empted  by  the 
father  of  the  present  proprietors,  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  York.  This  gentleman  was  a 
native   of   Barnsley,   Yorkshire,    and    early 


displayed  those  pioneering  tastes  and 
qualities  which  have  won  for  the  British 
Empire  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world. 
It  was  only  after  many  adventures  on  the 
American  continent  that  Mr.  York,  in  1871, 
settled  upon  the  land  which  his  sons  now 
cultivate,  and  an  account  of  his  life  and 
adventures  would  read  more  like  a  romance 
than  hard  facts.  It  is  largely  owing  to  his 
powers  of  initiative  and  organisation  that 
the  farm  has  reached  its  present  high  state 
of  cultivation. 

'B 

RUDD,     MITCHELL     &     CO. 

This  firm  are  engaged  in  real  estate  and 
insurance  at  Nanaimo.  They  deal  princi- 
pally in  business  and  residential  building 
plots,  farm  lands  and  acreage  on  Van- 
couver Island,  although  they  also  handle 
considerable  property  situated  on  the 
mainland.  They  invest  large  sums  of 
money  in  first  mortgage  for  their  many 
clients  who  are  scattered  all  over  the 
Province. 

The  firm  occupy  a  prominent  position 
in  local  insurance  circles  and  undertake 
most  of  the  usual  risks,  such  as  fire,  marine, 
employers'  liability,  indemnity  bonds,  &c. 
They  act  as  agents  in  Xanaimo  for  the 
London  Assurance  Corporation,  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Company,  London,  the 
Pacific  Marine  Insurance  Company,  and 
several  other  important  concerns. 

Both  Mr.  Rudd  and  Mr.  Mitchell  hail 
from  the  Old  Country,  but  have  been  in 
the  Province  for  many  years. 

THE    SHAW    REAL    ESTATE    COMPANY 

This  firm,  established  in  1910,  arc  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business,  and 
confine  their  operations  exclusively  to  Van- 
couver Island,  vi'here  they  have  handled 
large  tracts  of  land,  including  1,300  acres 
at  Happy  Valley,  and  the  Irving  Estate, 
Saanich,  covering  some  200  acres,  which 
are  now  being  subdivided.  .\  great  deal 
of  property  at  Alberni  has  also  passed 
through  their  hands,  where  a  tract  of  about 
160  acres  is  being  subdivided  into  2^-  and 
5-acre  lots,  suitable  for  fruit  and  market 
gardening. 

The  two  gentlemen  who  constitute  the 
firm  both  hail  from  Eastern  Canada,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Shaw  coming  to  the  Province  in  1897, 
and  Mr.  'V\^.  R.  Shaw  in  1910.  The  former 
partner  has  been  interested  in  fruit  growing 
for  15  years  and  has  much  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  soils  necessary. 
ic6 


The  firm  is  also  interested  in  timber 
lands  situated  in  the  northern  districts  of 
the  island,  round  Alberni,  Clayoquot,  and 
Quatsino  Sound. 

m 

J.  A.   SAYWARD 

This  gentleman,  who  was  born  in 
Victoria,  is  the  sole  owner  of  one  of  the 
most  important  structures  devoted  to  the 
housing  of  commercial  concerns  in  his 
native  city.  The  building,  which  bears 
his  name,  was  erected  in  1910,  and  stands 
on  the  corner  formed  by  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal business  thoroughfai-es,  Douglas  and 
View  Streets,  its  frontage  on  the  former 
covering  120  feet  and  on  the  latter  80  feet. 
There  are  6  storev'S,  containing  in  all  130 
offices,  and  a  large  basement  which  is  used 
as  a  restaurant,  barber's  shop,  printing 
works  and  offices. 

Mr.  Sayward  is  also  managing  director 
of  the   Esquimau  Waterworks. 


B 

J.  F.  SMART  &  CO.,  LTD. 
This  company  was  originally  established 
as  a  private  firm  in  1909,  and  v/as  incor- 
porated into  a  limited  liability  company  in 
19 1 2  with  an  authorised  capital  of  $250,000, 
of  which  gioo.ooo  has  been  paid  up. 
Handling  propertv  on  Vancouver  Island 
onlv,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Victoria,  the  firm  undertake  investments 
for  a  clientele  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  many  of  them  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  order  better  to  cope  with 
the  latter  they  have  an  office  in  London 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  O.  \V.  P. 
Yates. 

In  addition  to  tlie  investment  side 
of  their  business  tlie  firm  undertake  all 
kinds  of  insurance,  being  the  sole  agents 
on  Vancouver  Island  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Guarantee  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company  of  Toronto  and  the  California 
Fire  Insurance  Company  ;  they  are  also 
subagents  for  a  number  of  other  companies 
covering  marine,  automobile,  life,  and  other 
risks.  The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
J.  E.  Smart,  and  Mr.  L.  S.  V.  York  fills  the 
office  of  vice-president. 


THE    STEWART    LAND    COMPANY,    LTD. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Act 
of  British  Columbia  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1906,  with  an  authorised  capital  of  #20,000, 
of  which  $14,865  have  been  issued  and  paid 
up,  the  Stewart    Land  Company,   Ltd.,  was 


YORK    BROTHERS. 


Riverside  Farm,  the  Homestead. 


Riverside  Farm, 
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formed  to  acquire  tlic  hind  on  which  tliu 
town  of  Stewart  now  stands,  to  subdivide 
it  and  put  it  upon  the  maiket,  retaining;  a 
large  proportion  against  future  enhance- 
ment of  values. 

The  management  of  the  company  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  development  of 
those  parts  of  the  Province  adjacent  to 
Stewart,  feeling  that  the  growth  of  these 
districts  must  necessarily  further  the  pro- 
gress of  the  town,  which  by  virtue  of  its 
situation  would  probably  become  the  dis- 
tributing and  shipping  point  for  this  terri- 
tory. They  are  therefore  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  nature  of  the  country 
from  farming,  mining,  and  railway  stand- 
points, and  their  knowledge  has  enabled 
them  to  invest  their  funds  in  a  peculiarly 
profitable  manner,  the  dividends  paid 
during  :the  last  6  years  amounting  to 
866,471. 

In  addition  to  handling  the  town  site  of 
Stewart,  the  company  is  carrying  on  a 
general  financial  business  in  Victoria,  in- 
cluding real  estate  in  that  town,  Vancouver, 
and  Prince  Rupert,  the  investment  of  funds 
and  insurance.  They  arc  members  of  the 
Victoria  Real  Estate  and  Stock  E.xchanges, 
and  have  agents  in  Vancouver,  Prince 
Rupert,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Winnipeg, 
and  London,  England. 

The  directorate  is  composed  of  a  body 
of  influential  men,  with  Mr.  R.  M.  Stewart, 
J. P.,  as  president.  Mr.  D'Oyly  T.  Rochfort 
is  secretary  to  the  company. 

i5 

TURNER,   BEETON    &   CO.,   LTD. 

British  Columbia  cannot  yet  lay  claim  to 
being  a  manufacturing  country,  but  that  its 
importance  in  this  direction  is  advancing 
year  by  year  is  a  self-evident  fact.  At 
present  such  factories  as  exist,  limited  in 
number  as  they  are,  include  some  of 
peculiar  interest.  In  the  capital  city  an 
important  enterprise  is  carried  on  by  the 
firm  of  Turner,  Beeton  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shirts 
and  overalls,  denim,  duck,  and  canvas 
goods,  &c.  Their  plant,  which  is  of  the 
most  modern  and  up-to-date  description, 
has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  as 
the  growth  of  their  business  necessitated. 
They  give  employment  to  over  100  hands, 
and  their  equipment  to-day  enables  them 
to  produce  an  article  which  compares 
favourably  with  the  best  on  the  market. 
They  have  an  average  output  of  2,000  dozen 
garments    per   month,    their   manufactures 


being  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  Province. 
The  product  of  the  factory  is  put  out  uudei' 
the  "Big  Horn"  brand.  In  addition  to 
tliis  manufacturing  department,  Messrs. 
Turner,  Beeton  &  Co.  are  large  importers 
and  wholesale  merchants  in  general  dry 
goods,  men's  furnishings,  and  wines, 
liquors,  and  cigars.  The  company  is  a 
development  of  a  private  firm  operating 
as  merchants  and  importers  of  dry  goods, 
which  was  founded  in  1863  by  the  Hon. 
J.  H.  Turner,  ex-Premier  of  liritish 
Columbia  and  now  Agent-General  for  the 
Province  in  London.  It  was  after  their 
incorporation  as  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany in  1902  that  they  became  active 
members  of  the  manufacturing  world. 
The  local  directors  are  Mr.  G.  A.  Kirk 
and  Mr.  Henry  B.  Thomson,  M.P.  (Prov.) 
for  Victoria.  The  H.  C.  Beeton  Company 
are  their  London  agents. 


UPLANDS 

Situated  within  j  miles  from  the  centre 
of  Victoria,  Uplands  is  probably  one 
of  the  loveliest  residential  quarters  on  the 
American  continent,  its  site  comprising 
some  450  acres  of  high,  rolling  land, 
covered  with  groves  of  oak-trees,  and  over- 
looking the  waters  of  Cadboro  and  Oak 
Bays,  while  in  the  distance  can  be  seen  the 
glittering  snow-capped  summits  of  the 
Olympic  Mountains. 

The  property  was  originally  bought  5 
years  ago  by  a  syndicate  of  Winnipeg  and 
Victoria  capitalists,  who  combined  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  area  as  an  exclu- 
sive residential  district,  making  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Oak  Bay  municipality  by 
which  they  were  accorded  certain  privileges 
and  benefits  in  return  for  their  undertaking 
to  spend  stipulated  sums  annually  on  de- 
velopment work  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
In  i()U  negotiations  were  opened  with 
the  Conipagnie  Franco-Canadienne,  which 
comprises  a  group  of  French  financiers 
and  bankers,  who  eventually  purchased  the 
entire  property,  and  a  company  was 
formed  under  the  title  of  "  LIplands,  Ltd.," 
which  evolved  plans  even  more  ambitious 
than  the  original  scheme.  These  include 
the  laying  of  water  mains,  the  installation 
of  a  complete  sewerage  system,  the  making 
of  66-foot  roadways  and  asphalt  pavements, 
the  erection  of  ornamental  street-light 
standards  and  globes  at  intervals  on  all  the 
roads,  and  the  placing  of  all  wires  under- 
ground. 
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The  whole  property  is  divided  into  plots, 
the  average  dimensions  of  which  arc  a  little 
more  than  an  acre,  the  prices  ranging  from 
a  comparatively  low  figure  to  $55,000. 
They  can,  however,  only  be  bought  under 
special  conditions,  which  entail  the  build- 
ing of  a  house  that  costs  not  less  than 
15,000,  while  a  sum  equal  at  least  to  half  of 
the  purchase  price  must  be  expended  on 
house  and  grounds.  Only  one  residence 
may  bo  erected  on  a  plot,  and  no  apart- 
ment houses,  hotels,  or  commercial  build- 
ings will  be  permitted. 

The  planning  of  the  roads  and  boundaries 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  prominent 
landscape  architect,  who  has  done  his  work 
so  cleverly  that,  while  the  natural  grace 
and  charm  of  the  park  is  preserved,  every 
road  is  curved  in  sinuous  lines,  and  no 
liouse  can  be  built  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
hamper  the  view  of  any  other  residence. 
By  an  agreement  with  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company,  a  line  will  tra- 
verse the  main  artery  of  the  district,  which 
is  150  feet  wide,  asphalt-paved,  with  two 
roadways  divided  by  a  boulevard  down  the 
centre. 

Many  of  the  building  sites  have 
already  been  acquired,  and  work  on  the 
houses  commenced.  Among  the  first  pur- 
chasers was  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club, 
which  has  secured  a  beautiful  site  on 
Cadboro  Bav,  and  is  now  preparing  plans 
for  a  palatial  club-house  and  anchorage. 


VANCOUVER     ISLAND    NURSERY 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  Vancouver  Island  Nursery  Company, 
Ltd.,  was  established  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Lane  in 
igo8  as  the  Berkhampsted  Nurseries,  but 
was  incorporated  under  its  present  title  in 
IQ09,  the  sole  proprietor  now  being  Mr. 
C.  Dalkeith-Scott,  who  is  also  one  of 
the  principals  of  the  County  Estate 
Oflice. 

Situated  in  the  Somenos  district,  44 
miles  north  of  Victoria,  the  nurseries 
cover  25  acres,  on  which  are  grown  apple, 
pear,  cherry,  peach,  quince,  and  apricot 
trees,  together  with  vines  and  small  fruit 
such  as  raspberries,  currants,  &c.,  which, 
when  ready  for  transplanting,  are  sent  to 
orchards  in  all  parts  of  Vancouver  Island. 
Mr.  Dalkeith-Scott  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  whole  art  of  fruit  farming, 
and  his  experience  and  knowledge  have 
enabled  him  to  produce  those  that  are 
best    suited    to    the    soil    and    conditions 
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obtaining  on  the  island.  His  nurserv  forms 
an  excellent  example  of  nature  and  science 
combining  to  one  end,  and  serves  a  most 
useful  purpose  in  supplying  healtliy  stock 
to  the  rapidly  growing  fruit  ranches  of  the 
island.  A  few  rose-trees  are  also  grown, 
the  gardens  of  the  various  country  homes 
in  the  district  affording  an  excellent  market 
for  the  better  varieties. 


THE  VANCOUVER  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  as  one  of  the  leading  industrial  ven- 
tures in  British  Columbia,  and  its  product 
is  used  by  many  large  corporations  and 
firms,  including  the  cities  of  Vancouver 
and  Victoria,  the  British  Admiralt}',  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Companies,  and  manv 
prominent  contractors. 

It  was  established  in  1904,  and  has  an 
extensive  and  fully  modern  plant  situated 
some  15  miles  from  Victoria  on  Tod 
Inlet,  where  the  raw  material  products 
occur.  Their  "'  Vancouver  Brand "  Port- 
land Cement  is  manufactured  from  lime 
rock  and  clav,  the  so-called  "  Dry  Process  " 
having  been  adopted,  and  electric  power 
being  used  to  operate  the  plant. 

An  area  of  Soo  acres,  containing  their 
plant,  ocean  wharves,  railway  slip,  deposits, 
workmen's  homes,  boarding  -  house,  and 
other  buildings,  is  owned  by  the  company. 
About  300  workmen  are  employed. 

Two  steamers  owned  by  the  compan}' 
carry  the  cement,  of  which  between  1,500 
and  2,000  barrels  can  be  produced  daily,  to 
different  coastal  points,  from  whence  it  is 
shipped  or  railed  to  various  interior  parts 
of  the  Province. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Batchart  is  the  managing 
director,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Ross  the  treasurer. 


THE     VANCOUVER-NANAIMO    COAL 
MINING    COMPANY,    LTD. 

The  property  on  which  this  company  is 
conducting  operations  was  acquired  by  a 
syndicate,  of  which  Mr.  Alvo  von  Alvens- 
leben  was  a  member,  in  1907.  It  soon 
became  evident,  however,  that  a  larger 
equipment  than  that  owned  by  the 
syndicate  was  necessary  for  the  economical 
and  therefore  profitable  working  of  the 
mine,  and  Mr.  von  Alvensleben  accordingly 
bought    out   the   majority   of   shareholders 


and  formed  the  above-named  company, 
with  an  authorised  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
of  which  $477,000  have   been   subscribed. 

The  propert}'  consists  of  200  acres  in 
Mountain  District,  about  i|  miles  from 
Xanaimo,  and  is  underlaid  by  3  seams, 
the  Douglas,  Newcastle,  and  Wellington. 
The  last  named  is  being  mined  at  present, 
its  output  amounting  to  500  tons  a  day. 
The  coal  is  marketed  both  in  Vancouver 
and  Victoria,  being  sold  in  the  former  place, 
where  it  is  known  as  "  Vancouver "  coal, 
by  the  Great  Northern  Transfer  Company, 
and  in  the  latter  place,  where  it  is  called 
"Old  Wellington"  coal,  by  Messrs.  ].  E. 
Painter  &  Sons. 

In  the  winter  of  1910  the  company 
acquired  142  acres,  commonl}'  known  as 
the  Hoggan  property,  and  situated  on 
Exit  Passage,  Nanaimo  Harbour.  As  this 
land  has  900  feet  of  water  frontage,  the 
company  in  191 1  began  to  build  a  wharf 
with  appropriate  bunkers  for  the  purpose 
of  shipping  the  coal  to  market  bj-  water, 
which  in  turn  is  brought  down  bv  rail  from 
the  mine  over  the  Ladysmith  Lumber  Com- 
pany's spur. 

The  company's  success  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  during  191 1  a  dividend 
amounting  to  14  per  cent,  was  paid — a 
figure  which  has  already  been  exceeded  by 
Mav,  U)t2. 

VICTORIA     BRICK    AND   TILE    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

As  an  indication  of  the  activitv  prevailing 
in  the  building  trade  in  Victoria,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  entire  daily  output 
of  the  Victoria  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Ltd.,  amounting  to  40,000  bricks  and 
12,000  feet  of  drain  tiles,  is  consumed  locally, 
the  greater  part  being  devoted  to  buildings 
of  a  commercial  or  public  nature. 

The  company  was  established  in  1886 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  Messrs.  ].  P. 
Elford,  W.  J.  Smith,  and  J.  H.  Elford  being 
the  principal  owners.  Their  plant,  which 
is  of  the  most  modern  type,  is  situated  on 
10  acres  of  land  within  the  city  limits,  and 
comprises  a  loo-h  p.  engine  boiler.  Monarch 
soft  mud  machine  and  disintegrator.  Hum- 
mer brick  and  tile  machine  with  an  attach- 
ment for  making  partition  tiles,  automatic 
cutting  tables,  lath  pallets  capable  of  hold- 
ing 350,000  bricks,  .sheds  for  storing  same, 
and  the  usual  equipment  of  carts,  wagons, 
&c.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  burnt  in  one  John- 
C-Boss  patent   kiln,    with   forced    draught. 


and  one  Swift's  patent  kiln,  whilst  the  old- 
fashioned  Scotch  kilns  are  also  used. 


VICTORIA    GARDENS,    LTD. 

This  company  was  established  in  1912 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  its  primary  object 
being  the  acquisition  of  about  45  acres  of 
land  in  the  municipalitv  of  Saanich,  be- 
yond Mount  Tohnie  and  within  the  3- 
mile  circle  from  Victoria.  This  tract  of 
Lmd  has  been  subdivided  into  residential 
lots  and  is  now  on  the  market.  While 
developing  a  general  real  estate  business  in 
the  capital  city  and  Vancouver,  the  com- 
pany intends  to  develop  further  properties 
into  residential  sites,  which  the  rapidly 
increasing  populations  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Province  render  desirable. 
Mr.  James  A.  Cavanagh  is  the  managing 
director  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Mills  the  secretary. 
The  latter  is  a  native  of  New  Brunswick 
and  has  resided  in  British  Columbia  since 
1906. 

^• 

WESTERN    DOMINION    LAND    AND    IN 
VESTMENT    COMPANY,    LTD. 

This  company  is  interested  in  some  300 
acres  of  land  situated  on  Tod  Inlet  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Saanich  Peninsula, 
about  1 1  miles  from  Victoria.  Read- 
making  and  timber  -  clearing  in  this 
territorj'  has  alread\'  involved  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  the  firm  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  money.  The 
propertv,  however,  is  now  subdivided  into 
small  blocks  suitable  for  settlers  who  intend 
to  take  up  market  gardening  or  mixed 
farming  on  a  small  scale.  This  district 
will  be  intersected  by  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Raihvay,  and  it  is  intended  that 
a  half-hourlv  service  of  trains  shall  connect 
the  property  with  the  city  of  Victoria. 

The  water  of  Tod  Inlet  abounds  with 
cod,  salmon,  trout,  and  other  fish,  whilst 
grouse,  quail,  ducks,  and  pheasants  make  of 
the  surrounding  country  a  "  Sportsman's 
Paradise"  throughout  the  year.  The 
anchorage,  which  is  available  for  large 
boats,  attracts  during  the  summer  months 
yachts  and  pleasure  craft  of  all  descriptions, 
and  of  the  water  front  5  acres  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  hotel  to 
be  erected  immediatelv. 

In  addition  the  company  handles  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  English  capital  for 
investment  in  mortgages,  agreements  of 
sale,    real  estate    and    industrial  concerns. 


WILLIAM    DUNPORD    &    SON— TYPES    OF    RESIDENCE    CONSTRUCTED. 
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WESTERN    DOMINION    LAND    AND   INVESTMENT    COMPANY,    LTD. 
Park  Lands  at  Extr.»xce  to  Tod  Ixlet.  2.  Saanich  Inlet,  looking  North  from  Tod  Inlet.  3.  Tod  Inlet  (Saanich  Inlet),  lookixg  Solth. 

4.  Through  the  Woods  to  Victoria.  Tod  Ixlet. 
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VICTORIA    AND    VANCOUVER    ISLAND 


Iioldiiiij  seats   on   the  Victoria,  Vaiicouvi-r, 
and  Spokane  Stock  Kxcliangcs. 

It  may  be  added  that  tliu  Victoria  oflicL- 
is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Victor  A. 
Kiiot,  wliilst  Mr.  H.  D.  Wliite  looks  after 
llic  real  estate  department,  and  Mr.  C.  M. 
Lamb  the  insurance  and  stock  department, 
wliicli  forms  a  branch  of  the  business  of 
considerable  importance.  In  addition  to 
their  offices  within  the  Province  the  firm 
have  a  London  adilress  at  ii,  llaymarket, 
where  Mr.  (lerald  C.  Torrens  looks  after 
tiicir  affairs. 


THE  WESTERN    DOMINION    LAND   AND 
INVESTMENT   COMPANY 

Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Richard 
Oldfiekl,  a  branch  office  of  this  company 
has  been  established  at  Sidney,  where  it 
handles  a  large  tract  of  land  which  has 
been  subdivided  into  business  and  resi- 
dential lots. 

Sidney  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of 
\'ancouver  Island,  i8  miles  from  Victoria, 
with  which  place  it  has  been  connected 
by  rail  for  i8  years,  and  forms  part  of 
the  Saanich  Peninsula,  one  of  the  island's 
most  fertile  districts.  The  steamers  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  ply  to 
the  town,  which  is  thus  becoming  the 
distributing  point  not  merely  for  the 
inland  districts  but  also  for  the  many  small 
islands  in  the  near  neighbourhood.  Some 
of  these  are  rapidly  being  settled,  and 
on  Sidney  and  Pender  Islands  large  shale 
and  clay  deposits  are  in  course  of  develop- 
ment. The  population  of  the  town  is 
about  500. 

Mr.  Oldfield  is  from  Devonshire,  England, 
and  came  to  British  Columbia  in  191 1. 


TKE    WESTHOLME    LUMBER    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

This  company  was  established  in  1907, 
and  carries  on  a  general  business  as  con- 
tractors and  lumber  manufacturers.  The 
mills  are  situated  at  Mount  Sicker  Siding, 
Westholme,  and  have  a  capacity  of  30,000 
feet  per  dav,  their  product  being  entirely 
used  in  the  owners'  contracting  work. 
Among  the  principal  contracts  carried  out 
by  the  company  may  be  included  the 
Hospital  at  Mount  Coquitlam,  the  Govern- 
ment Wharf  at  Prince  Rupert,  the  Portland 
Canal  Short  Line  Railway  at  Stewart,  and 
the  Ross  Ba^-  sea  wall  at  Victoria.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  installing  the  Sooke 


Lake  water-supply  for  the  city  of  Victoria, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  81,500,000. 
.\  ^ilnil;u"  business  is  carried  on  by  their 
bi.inch  hiiuse  at  Prince  Rupert,  where  a 
trade  in  building  materials  is  also  con- 
ducted. 

Mr.  .Sol  Cameron,  the  president,  is  a 
native  of  Prince  Kdward  Island.  lie  came 
to  British  Columbia  in  1883,  and  has  been 
following  this  class  of  work  continuously 
for  the  whole  of  his  commercial  life. 
Mr.  Parker  Clark  officiates  as  vice-president, 
and  Mr.  .-Vrtluir  Newham  fulfils  tlie  duties 
of  secretarv. 


J.   H.   WHITTOME   &   CO. 

This  firm  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate, 
insurance,  and  stockbroking  business,  its 
office  being  situated  in  Duncans,  the  centre 
of  a  fertile  fruit  and  dairying  district. 
Operating  largely  in  farm  lands,  the  firm  also 
deal  in  business  and  residential  property, 
while  the  loaning  of  money  on  mortgage 
forms  an  important  branch  of  their 
business.  Many  of  their  clients  are  resi- 
dents of  Great  Britain,  who  wisely  take 
advantage  of  the  high  rate  of  interest 
prevailing  in  British  Columbia  by  sending 
their  money  there  for  investment.  The 
firm  are  sole  agents  for  the  district  for 
the  Royal  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  Phoenix  Assurance  Company 
of  London,  Ltd.,  and  the  London  and 
Lancashire  Accident  and  Guarantee  Com- 
pany of  Canada. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Whittome,  who  established 
the  firm  in  1898,  came  to  British  Columbia 
in  1892,  being  joined  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Town- 
end  in  1911.  The  latter  gentleman  is  an 
e.x-member  of  the  firm  of  Davies,  Escombe 
iS:  Co.,  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 


WILSON   BROS. 

Carrying  on  an  extensive  wholesale  trade 
in  groceries,  cigars  and  tobacco,  flour  and 
general  produce,  Messrs.  Wilson  Bros, 
import  their  stock  from  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world — England,  France, 
Spain,  Turkey,  Germany,  Norway,  Aus- 
tralia, China,  Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  the  United  States  all  consigning  goods 
to  them  for  distribution  over  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  the  North- West  Terri- 
tories, and  the  Yukon.  The  firm  owes  its 
establishment,  in  1S80,  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Pitts, 
under  whose  name  it  did  business  for 
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9  years.  In  1889  the  firm  became  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Wilson, 
and  in  1892  assumed  its  present  title.  The 
premises,  covering  a  floor  area  of  16,200 
feet,  comprise  5  stories,  the  ground  floor 
being  used  for  offices  and  the  4  upper  floors 
for  stock  and  warehousing  purposes,  while 
their  private  railway  and  siding  adjoin 
the  building.  The  firm  are  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives in  Vancouver  Island  of  Messrs. 
W.  and  R.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Dublin  (biscuit 
manufacturers),  and  hold  the  agency  for 
Holbrook's  Sauce  and  other  specialities. 
Mr.  William  Wilson,  senior,  who  has  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  business,  came 
to  the  Province  in  1862,  and  settled  in 
Victoria  in  1866.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wilson  is 
president  of  the  local   Board  of  Trade. 


WISE   &  CO. 

This  firm  was  established  in  i9ioby  Messrs. 
Wise  and  Paterson,  who  were  joined  in  191 1 
by  Mr.  Girdwood,  and  conducts  an  exten- 
sive business  in  estate,  mortgage,  insurance 
and  the  placing  of  bonds.  A  speciality  is 
made  of  first  mortgages,  which  are  almost 
unanimously  considered  the  safest  form  of 
investment  in  British  Columbia,  and,  more- 
over, are  productive  of  a  fair  income,  the 
rate  of  interest  varying  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 
This  is  a  favourite  class  of  investment  with 
Old  Country  people,  with  whom  Messrs. 
Wise  &  Co.  do  the  greater  part  of  their 
business.  The  firm  also  inspect  and  pur- 
chase farm  lands  for  those  people  who 
come  to  the  Province  to  undertake  farming, 
and  are  largely  interested  in  the  Cowichan 
district,  within  60  miles  of  Victoria,  or 
about  3  hours  by  train,  and  one  of  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  of  British  Columbia, 
enjoying  a  wide  reputation  as  a  fishing  and 
shooting  resort.  LTp  to  this  year  (1912)  the 
railway  had  not  reached  the  district,  and  it 
was  only  accessible  by  a  20-mile  drive  by 
stage  from  Duncans ;  but  this  drive  led 
through  the  most  glorious  scenery,  compris- 
ing magnificent  forests,  many  of  the  trees 
being  300  feet  high.  The  value  of  these 
forests,  apart  from  their  wonderful  scenic 
beauty,  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  timber  industry,  and  logging  is  starting 
this  j'ear  (1912).  Duncans,  20  miles  away 
on  the  Cowichan  River,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  districts  on  the  island  for  dairy, 
fruit,  and  poultry  farming.  In  addition  to 
their  estate  and  loan  business  the  firm  under- 
take business  for  the  Phoenix  Fire  Company 
of  London  ;  and  in  this  connection  it  mav  be 


WILSON    BROTHERS. 

I.  EXTERIOR  OF  PREMISES,  HER-XLD  STREET 

n6 


INTERIOR  OF   OFFICES. 


WISE    &    CO. 

I    AXD  2.  COWICHAX    RiVER   ABOVE  THE  CaSON. 


3.   COWICHAX    Rl\ER. 
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I.  Fishing,  Cowichax  River. 


WISE   St    CO. 
2.  Evening  ox  Cowichax  River. 


3.  Cowichax  Lake. 
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THE    WOODWORKERS,    LTD. 

ExTKKioK  OK  Factory.  2.  Interior,  S.^sh  .^xd  Door  F.actory. 
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said  that  all  property  on  which  they  advance 
money  must  be  insured  with  tliat  company 
to  tlie  full  extent  of  the  loan.  Messrs.  Wise 
and  Paterson  arrived  in  the  Province  in 
1910.  Mr.  Wise's  financial  experience  in- 
cludes 3  years  with  a  firm  of  stockbrokers 
in  Xewcastle-on-Tyne  and  3  years  in  a 
land  agent's  office  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Pater- 
son followed  the  legal  profession  in 
Edinburgh  for  5  years  before  his  arrival 
in  British  Columbia,  while  Mr.  Girdwood, 
who  came  to  the  Province  in  1896,  was  a 
mining  engineer  for  15  years  before  his 
association  with  the  firm.  All  three  part- 
ners are  natives  of  Scotland. 


GISBERT  N.  WITT  &  CO. 
Before  coming  to  British  Columbia  in 
1911,  Mr.  Gisbert  N.  Witt  had  been 
engaged  for  man}'  years  in  exploiting 
various  industrial  products  in  England, 
Germany,  Belgium,  China,  and  Japan,  and 
his  experience  has  enabled  him  to  establish 
and  carry  on  with  more  than  ordinarv 
success   his   business  as  an  importer.     In 


that  capacity  he  is  now  the  agent  at 
Victoria  for,  among  others,  Messrs. 
Lipscombe  &  Co.,  filter  manufacturers, 
the  Valor  Company,  Ltd.,  Birmingham, 
manufacturers  of  fire  extinguishers,  the 
Daily  Express  paper  bags,  the  Imperial 
Court  Brewery,  Munich,  the  First  Brewery, 
Pilsen,  Bohler  Steel,  and  German  Turbines. 
Although  his  experience  had  hitherto 
been  largely  in  the  industrial  world,  Mr. 
Witt  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
the  real  estate  situation  in  the  Province, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing  his  business  in 
citj'  properties  and  farm  lands.  He  also 
invests  money  in  first  mortgages,  on  behalf 
of  clients,  advancing  loans  to  an  amount 
equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  the  return  therefrom  averaging 
7  per  cent.  Mr.  Witt  is  a  native  of 
Germany. 


THE   WOODWORKERS,   LTD. 

The  growth  of  any  large  comprehensive 
industry  must  always  be  attended  by  a 
parallel  growth  in  various  subsidiary  trades. 


Thus  the  impetus  given  to  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  Victoria  has  resulted  in  the 
rapid  expansion  of  a  company  whose 
energies  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
sashes,  doors,  blinds,  show-cases,  saloon 
and  various  other  wooden  fixtures.  It  was 
only  3  years  ago,  in  1909,  that  the  Wood- 
workers, Ltd.,  was  established  with  a 
capital  of  $roo,ooo,  but  it  has  now  de- 
veloped into  an  industry  employing  about 
So  workmen.  The  building  which  they 
occupy  at  present  is  a  2-storied  structure 
covering  42,000  square  feet ;  but  the  business 
has  outgrown  these  premises,  and  a  new 
factory  is  in  course  of  construction  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  80,000  square  feet,  and  con- 
sisting of  3  storej'S  with  a  smaller  top 
storey  destined  to  be  used  as  a  paint-room, 
and  the  factory  will  be  installed  with  a 
complete  plant  of  the  latest  and  most 
modern  description.  It  is  largely  to  the 
progressive  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Billings,  its  president,  and  the  support 
rendered  him  by  the  manager,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Harkness,  that  the  company  owes  its 
success. 


COURTENAY,    VANCOUVER    ISLAND. 


LEGAL 


SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    LAWS 


By   LEO   BUCHANAN,  B.A.,  LL.B. 


H  E  sources  of  the  laws 
of  British  Columbia 
arc  : — 

1st.  The  coniiiion 
law  of  England  as 
far  as  it  is  applicable 
to  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  up 
to  the  19th  day  of  November,  1858. 

2nd.  Imperial    statutes    which    apply   to 
British  Columbia. 
3rd.  Dominion  statutes. 
4th.  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
Courts. — The    Courts   of    the    Province 
consist   of   a   Court    of    Appeal,    having   4 
judges,   a  Supreme  Court,  of  which  there 
are  5  judges,  and  a  County  Court  for  eacii 
county  in  the  Province,  and  Small   Debts 
Courts  in  the  larger  municipalities. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  a  court  of  first  in- 
stance, exercising  unlimited  jurisdiction 
and  administering  law  and  equity. 

The  County  Court  is  a  court  of  record, 
and  has  jurisdiction,  roughly  speaking,  in 
common-law  matters  up  to  $1,000  and  in 
equity  proceedings  up  to  $2,500.  It  also 
has  a  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  mineral 
claims  and   in   probate. 

The  Small  Debts  Courts  are  presided 
over  by  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  have 
jurisdiction  in  actions  on  simple  contract 
debts  not  e.xceeding  $100.  Claims  for 
damages  are  expressly  excluded. 
Absconding   Debtor,   Arrest  .\nd  At- 


tachment.— A  plaintiff  in  an  action  for 
8100  or  upwards,  upon  satisfying  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  or  County  Court  that  the 
defendant  is  about  to  quit  the  Province,  may 
obtain  an  order  that  such  defendant  be 
held  to  bail  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  the  debt  or  damages,  upon  which 
order  a  writ  of  capias  ad  respondendum  shall 
issue,  and  thereupon  the  sheriff  shall  arrest 
the  defendant  and  keep  him  in  custody 
until  bail  is  given  or  the  matter  disposed 
of.  Similarly,  the  arrest  of  a  judgment 
debtor  for  8100  or  more  may  be  had 
on  proof  that  he  is  about  to  abscond  with 
intent  to  defraud. 

A  writ  of  attachment  against  the  goods  of 
a  defendant  who  has  quitted  the  jurisdiction 
may  be  obtained  by  a  plaintiff  in  an  action 
for  Siooor  more,  upon  proof  of  intent  to 
defraud  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

Aliens. — Aliens  are  not  discriminated 
against  in  regard  to  holding  and  dealing  in 
real  and  personal  property,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  British  ships  or  any  interest 
therein. 

Affidavits. — Within  the  Province  affi- 
davits may  be  made  before  a  commissioner 
for  taking  affidavits,  any  judge  or  court 
registrar,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  stipen- 
diary magistrate.  In  certain  cases  statutory 
declarations  may  be  made  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  an  oath.  Affidavits  out  of  the 
Province  for  use  in  any  Court  in  the 
Province  may  be  made  before  a  commis- 
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sioner  for  oaths  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  in  England,  a  judge  of  any 
superior  court  in  the  ITnited  Kingdom,  a 
judge  of  any  County  Court  in  England  or 
Ireland  within  his  county,  a  sheriff  or  a 
sheriff's  substitute  of  any  county  of  Scotland 
in  his  county,  a  notary  public  if  certified 
under  his  hand  and  official  seal,  the  mayor 
or  chief  magistrate  of  any  county,  borough, 
or  town  corporate  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  any  British  colony  except  Canada,  or  in 
any  foreign  country  and  certified  under  the 
common  seal  of  such  city,  &c. ;  the  judge 
of  any  Court  of  Record  or  of  Supreme 
Jurisdiction  without  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  in  the  British  possessions  in 
India  before  any  magistrate  or  collector, 
certified  to  have  been  such  under  the 
hand  of  the  Governor  of  such  possession  ; 
in  Canada  before  any  judge,  prothonotary, 
notary  public  or  commissioner  for  taking 
affidavits  or  authorised  to  administer 
oaths,  or  the  clerk  of  a  Court  of  Record  of 
the  Dominion  of  any  Province,  or  before 
any  consul,  vice-consul,  or  consular  agent 
of  his  Majesty,  exercising  his  functions  in 
any  foreign  place. 

.Assignments. — There  are  no  bankruptcj' 
laws  in  British  Columbia,  but  a  debtor  may 
assign  all  his  assets  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors ;  such  assignment  must  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  assignee  within  seven  days 
from  the  date  of  execution  by  the  assignor, 
and    must    be    registered    in    the   County 
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Court  Registry,  where  it  could  be  registered 
as  a  bill  of  sale,  within  :!i  days  from  the 
date  of  execution. 

Attachment  of  Debts.— A  plaintiff  on 
an  ex  parte  application  may,  in  any  court  of 
first  instance,  upon  proof  by  affidavit  that 
he  has  a  good  claim  against  the  defendant 
and  that  some  third  party  within  the  court's 
jurisdiction  is  to  the  best  of  his  information 
and  belief  indebted  to  the  defendant, 
obtain  an  order  attaching  such  debt  in  the 
hands  of  the  third  party.  A  judgment 
creditor  may  have  a  similar  order  upon 
affidavit  that  his  judgment  is  unsatisfied. 
The  garnishee  or  party  attached  may  pay 
into  court  or  dispute  liability,  or  both,  and 
in  case  of  a  dispute  may  be  summoned  to 
appear,  and  an  issue  may  be  directed  to  be 
tried.  When  the  issue  is  tried,  or  if  there 
is  no  dispute  by  the  garnishee,  the  judgment 
creditor  or  the  plaintiff,  after  he  has  obtained 
judgment,  may  have  the  funds  attached  paid 
to  him  or  execution  tlierefor  against  the 
garnishee. 

Ch.\ttel  Mortg.\ges  .\n"d  Bills  oe 
Sale. — Every  transfer  of  chattels  of  which 
possession  is  not  given  immediately  is  void 
against  subsequent  purchasers,  creditors, 
and  executions  unless  made  by  instrument 
duh-  attested.  An  affidavit  is  required  from 
one  attesting  witness  identifying  such  bill 
of  sale  or  copy  as  the  case  may  be,  setting 
forth  the  time  of  execution,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  residence  or  place  of  business, 
and  occupation  of  the  grantor,  and  of  the 
residence,  place  of  business,  and  address  of 
every  attesting  witness,  and  in  case  such 
bill  of  sale  should  be  made  by  any  person 
under,  or  in  execution  of,  any  process  of 
execution,  a  description  of  the  residence 
and  occupation  of  the  person  against  whom 
such  process  shall  have  issued.  .\  further 
affidavit  is  required  by  the  grantee  or  one 
of  several  grantees,  his  or  their  agent,  that 
the  assignment  is  bona  fide  for  valuable 
consideration  and  that  the  consideration  is 
duly  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  sale,  and  that  it 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
grantee  to  hold  the  goods  mentioned  there- 
in as  against  the  creditors  of  the  grantor  ; 
or  in  the  case  of  security  for  a  debt  that  the 
grantor  is  juslh'  and  truly  indebted  to  the 
grantee  in  the  sum  therein  mentioned,  that 
it  was  executed  in  good  faith  and  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of 
money  justly  due  or  accruing  due  ;  and  in 
all  cases  that  the  bill  of  sale  is  not  given  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  goods  and 
chattels    mentioned     therein     against    the 


creditors  of  the  said  grantor,  or  of  pre- 
venting such  creditors  from  obtaining  pay- 
ment of  any  claim  against  him.  Where 
the  grantee  is  a  body  corporate,  the  affidavit 
of  bona  fides  must  be  made  by  an  officer  of 
the  company  authorised  for  such  purpose. 
The  priorit}'  among  registered  bills  of  sale 
is  determined  by  the  date  of  registration. 
The  period  within  which  registration  must 
be  made  if  the  chattels  are  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  a  cit}-  or  town  having  a 
County  Court  Registry  prescribed  for  tlie 
registration  of  bills  of  sale  is  5  days,  in 
all  other  cases  it  is  21.  Affidavits  may 
be  sworn  out  of  the  Province  before  any  of 
the  officers  set  out  in  the  paragraph  above, 
entitled  "  Affidavits,"  as  proper  officers  for 
taking  affidavits  without  the  Province. 

CoNDiTioxAL  Sale  of  Goods. — As  in  the 
case  of  chattel  mortgages  and  bills  of  sale, 
all  conditional  sales  of  chattels  must  be 
attested  and  registered  in  the  County  Court 
Registry  for  the  county  or  portion  of  the 
county  in  which  the  chattels  are  situated, 
otlierwise  the  conditional  sale,  conveying 
as  it  does  possession  without  ownership,  is 
to  be  treated  as  an  absolute  sale  in  proceed- 
ings on  behalf  of  subsequent  purchasers, 
mortgagees,  and  execution  creditors.  The 
attested  bill  of  sale  must  be  registered 
within  21  days  after  the  purchaser  takes 
possession  of  the  goods  or  chattels.  There 
is  provision  for  redemption  within  21  days 
if  the  goods  are  seized  by  the  vendor  for 
breach  of  a  condition. 

Companies. — Companies  may  be  incor- 
porated under  the  Dominion  Companies 
Act  or  the  Provincial  Companies  Act,  1910, 
which  latter  coincides  very  closely  with 
the  Imperial  Companies'  Consolidation  Act, 
igo8.  Railway  companies  must  be  incor- 
porated under  the  Provincial  Companies 
Act  or  by  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
Insurance  companies  must  be  incorporated 
by  a  special  Act  of  the  Province  or  under 
the  Dominion  Insurance  Act.  The  Pro- 
vincial Companies  Act,  1910,  requires  the 
filing  of  a  memorandum  of  association 
signed  by  five  members,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  private  company,  where  two  are  suffi- 
cient. In  the  case  of  companies  limited 
by  shares,  articles  of  association  may  be 
filed,  and  articles  must  be  filed  in  the  case 
of  companies  limited  by  guarantee  or 
unlimited.  Mining  companies  may  be  in- 
corporated under  a  special  provision 
whereby  their  shares  are  non-assessable, 
whether  paid  for  in  full  or  not.  These 
companies  must  have  after  their  name  the 
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words,  "  non-personal  liability."  Com- 
panies have  the  same  power  as  individuals 
for  acquiring,  holding,  and  alienating  land. 
They  may  be  wound  up  either  voluntarily 
by  the  court,  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  court,  and  either  subject  to  the  pro- 
vincial or,  where  more  convenient,  to  the 
Dominion  Companies  Winding-up  Act. 
Extra-provincial  companies  having  gain 
for  their  object,  if  incorporated  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  Canada,  or  any  pro- 
vince other  than  British  Columbia,  are  re- 
quired to  take  out  licences  under  the 
Companies  Act.  1910,  or  if  incorporated 
elsewhere  are  required  to  register  under 
the  same  Act  before  doing  business  in 
British  Columbia.  Failing  to  comply  with 
this  requirement,  they  are  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $50  a  day,  and  their  agents  or  other 
representatives  in  British  Columbia  are 
liable  to  a  similar  fine,  and  they  will  be 
denied  the  use  of  the  courts  to  enforce 
their  claims  on  contracts  made  wholly  or 
in  part  within  the  Province.  To  license  or 
register  a  foreign  company  it  is  necessary 
to  supply  a  registrar  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies with  a  true  copy  of  the  charter  and 
regulations  of  the  company,  an  affidavit 
that  the  company  is  in  existence  and  legally 
authorised  to  transact  business  ;  a  power 
of  attorney  empowering  some  person  in 
British  Columbia  at  the  company's  pro- 
vincial office  to  plead  or  be  impleaded  in 
any  court,  and  generally  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  company,  notice  of  the  situation 
of  the  head  office  without  the  Province, 
notice  of  the  proposed  situation  of  the  head 
office  within  the  Province,  the  amount  of 
the  capital  of  the  company,  and  the 
number  of  shares  into  which  it  is  divided 
(in  the  case  of  an  insurance  compan}'  a 
copy  of  the  last  balance-sheet  and  auditors' 
reportl.  The  same  fees  are  payable  on 
registering  or  licensing  an  extra-pro- 
vincial company  as  in  incorporating  a 
new  company,  except  where  it  is  shown 
that  more  than  half  of  the  company's 
capital  is  employed  without  the  Province, 
when  the  fee  may  be  commuted  to  $250. 
Companies  holding  land  and  lending 
money  thereon  only  may  register  or 
license  for  a  fee  of  $50. 

Creditors'  Relief. — By  the  provisions 
of  the  Creditors'  Relief  Act  all  creditors  of 
a  debtor  whose  goods  have  been  sold 
under  execution  may  prove  their  claims 
by  declaration,  and  the  sheriff  shall  divide 
the  proceeds  of  his  execution  or  any  further 
execution  pro  rata  among  them.    The  same 
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proceedings  may  be  taken  to  establish  a 
claim  where  the  debtor's  goods  have  been 
seized  for  20  days  or  to  within  2  tiays 
of  the  time  fixed  by  the  sheriff  for  sale. 

Dkkus. — In  addition  to  ordinary  exe- 
cution deeds  require  to  be  acknowledged 
according  to  special  forms  provided  for 
maker,  witness,  married  women,  attorney, 
or  officer  of  a  corporation.  Without  such 
acknowledgment  they  cannot  be  registered 
in  any  Land  Registry  Office,  and  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Registry  Act  do  not 
convey  any  interest  in  land  until  so  re- 
gistered. 

Divorce. — English  divorce  law  in  force 
on  the  19th  of  November,  1858,  applies  to 
British  Columbia.  Jurisdiction  in  the  first 
instance  is  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  British 
Columbia. 

Employers'  Liability. — The Emploj-ers' 
Liability  Act  is  based  on  the  English  Act, 
and  provides  for  compensation  for  injury 
caused  by  : — 

1.  Any  defect  in  plant  or  .system. 

2.  The  neglect  of  a  superintendent. 

3.  The  neglect  of  a  foreman  in  charge. 

4.  Any  act  or  omission  done  or  made  in 
obedience  to  by-laws  or  rules  or  special 
instructions. 

5.  The  neglect  of  any  person  in  charge 
of  points,  signals,  locomotives,  &c. 

Notice  of  injury  must  be  given  within  12 
weeks,  and  action  must  be  commenced 
within  6  months  of  the  accident,  or  in  case 
ot  death  within  12  months  of  death.  The 
amount  of  compensation  is  not  to  exceed 
the  estimated  earnings  during  the  3  pre- 
ceding years  or  the  sum  of  §2,000,  which- 
ever is  larger. 

IxFAXTs. — The  law  is  similar  to  the  Eng- 
lish law  as  regards  infants'  contracts  and 
torts.  Infants,  however,  can  recover  wages 
up  to  8500  by  action  in  the  County  Court. 

Interest. — On  judgments  and  where 
not  otherwise  specified,  this  is  fixed  bj'  the 
Dominion  Interest  Act  at  5  per  cent.  On 
loans  on  real  estate  where  interest  is 
paj-able  on  the  sinking  fund  plan  or  any 
similar  plan  which  mixes  interest  with 
principal,  no  interest  at  all  shall  be  re- 
coverable unless  the  annual  rate  is  set  out. 
On  other  loans  where  interest  is  made  pay- 
able per  daj',  week,  month,  or  at  anj'  rate 
for  any  period  less  than  a  year,  5  per 
cent,  only  shall  be  recovered  unless  the 
annual  rate  is  set  out. 

Descent  of  Property. — Real  estate 
descends  : — 


1.  To  lineal  descendants  and  those 
claiming  under  them  per  stirpes. 

2.  To  father. 

3.  To  mother. 

4.  To  collateral  relatives  subject  to 
the  rule  that  if  the  inheritance  came  to  the 
intestate  on  the  part  of  one  parent,  then 
the  relatives  on  the  side  of  the  other 
parent  are  excluded. 

5.  A  husband  or  wife  takes  half  abso- 
lutely if  there  are  no  descendants  and 
one-third  for  life  if  there  are.  If  the 
inheritance  come  to  the  intestate  on  the 
part  of  one  parent,  that  parent  succeeds  in 
preference  to  the  other,  but  if  dead,  the 
other  parent  succeeds  for  life  and  the 
reversion  is  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  intestate  and  their  descendants. 

Failing  heirs  under  the  above  provisions, 
the  inheritance  goes  to  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  parent  on  whose  part  it  shall 
have  come  to  the  intestate,  and  if  it  shall 
not  have  come  from  either,  then  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  both  equally. 
Relatives  of  the  half  blood  share  equally 
with  the  whole.  Failing  all  the  above,  the 
inheritance  goes  to  the  next  of  kin  and 
his  legal  representatives. 

Personal  Property. — One-third  goes 
absolutelj'  to  the  wife  where  there  are 
children,  and  the  rest  to  the  children 
equally  except  where  any  of  them  have 
been  advanced  during  the  lifetime  of 
their  parents.  If  there  are  no  children, 
the  wife  takes  half  absolutely  and  the  other 
half  goes  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  intestate. 
Where  there  is  no  wife  the  children  take 
the  whole  and  w-here  there  is  neither  wife 
nor  children,  the  next  of  kin  takes  the 
whole.  Where  the  intestate  leaves  a 
husband,  the  husband  takes  the  same  as 
the  wife  of  an  intestate. 

Judgments  may  be  enforced  b\-  execu- 
tion. Judgment  debtors  may  be  e.xamined 
before  the  Court  and  orders  for  pa3'ment 
by  instalments  will  be  enforced  by 
imprisonment,  and  judgments  may  be 
registered  against  the  lands  of  the  judg- 
ment debtor.  Registration  must  be  made 
in  the  Land  Registr)-  Office  for  the  district 
in  which  the  lands  are  situated  and  expires 
at  the  end  of  two  years  unless  renewed. 
Land  may  be  sold  by  order  of  the  court, 
but  execution  against  lands  b}'  writ  of 
elegit  or  venditione  exponas  has  been 
abolished. 

LiMiT.ATiONS  of  Actions  are  as 
follows  :  Simple  contracts,  six  j'ears  ; 
recovery  of  land  and   contracts   bj'  deed, 
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twenty  years  ;  trespass,  assault,  battery, 
imprisonment,  four  years  ;  slander,  two 
years  ;  detinue,  trover,  replevin,  six  years. 
There  is  no  limitation  for  actions  against 
a  trustee  by  cestui  que  trust.  In  respect  of 
any  cause  of  action  which  has  arisen  in  a 
foreign  country  against  a  person  then 
resident  in  that  country  the  action  cannot 
be  maintained  in  British  Columbia  after 
the  period  of  limitation  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  such  foreign  country. 

Married  Women. — An  Act  similar  to 
the  Imperial  Married  Women's  Property 
Act,  1882,  is  in  force  in  British  Columbia. 
A  married  woman  is  entitled  to  her  own 
property  as  if  she  were  a  femme  sole  and 
may  sue  and  be  sued  in  her  own  name. 
Her  husband  is  liable  for  post-nuptial  torts 
and  contracts  for  necessaries  only.  In  case 
of  non-support  by  her  husband  she  may 
obtain  a  protection  order,  securing  her  the 
earnings  of  her  minor  children.  There  is 
no  dower  or  tenancy  by  the  curtesy. 

Mechanics'  Liens. — Any  workman,  con- 
tractor, or  sub-contractor  employed  on 
any  building,  land,  mine,  sewer,  railway, 
road,  bridge,  or  similar  work  has  a  lien  for 
his  wages  or  contract  price  on  the  lands 
and  works  in  question  if  the  proper 
affidavit  is  filed  within  thirty-one  days  after 
the  completion  of  his  work,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  labourer  after  leaving  the  employ  of 
the  contractor  or  owner  for  whom  he  has 
worked.  The  affidavit  must  be  filed  in 
the  County  Court  Registry  of  the  county 
or  portion  of  the  county  in  which  the  lands 
are  situate.  Action  must  be  brought 
within  thirty-one  days  thereafter.  A 
similar  lien  exists  in  favour  of  persons 
supplying  material  for  use  on  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  works,  provided  that  not 
later  than  ten  days  after  the  material  is 
supplied  notice  of  intention  to  claim  a  lien 
shall  have  been  given.  The  land  may  be 
sold  under  the  lien,  but  where  mortgaged 
the  lien  has  priority  over  the  mortgage 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lands  have 
been  improved  by  the  work  in  respect  of 
which  the  lien  is  claimed. 

Mining  Lands. — Mineral  lands  may  be 
located  by  any  holder  of  a  free  miner's 
licence,  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Mineral  Act.  A  claim  is  fifteen 
hundred  feet  square  and  must  be  located 
on  a  lode  or  vein.  Assessment  work  to  the 
amount  of  $100  per  annum  must  be 
done  and  recorded  on  each  claim  until 
8500  has  been  expended,  when  a  Crown 
Grant   may   be   obtained.      Everv    British 
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subject  over  eighteen  and  every  joint- 
stock  company  is  entitled  to  be  the  holder 
of  a  free  miner's  licence.  Special  licences 
are  issued  for  prospecting  for  coal,  and 
coal  lands  may  be  obtained  on  lease. 
Leases  of  lands  for  placer  mining  may  be 
obtained  upon  complying  witli  the 
requirements  of  the  Placer  Mining  Act. 

Notes  axd  Bills  of  Exchange. — The 
law  governing  these  is  closelv  modelled  on 
the  English  law  and  is  included  in  the  Bills 
of  Exchange  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment. Three  days'  grace  is  given  in  com- 
puting time  for  payment  of  all  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange  except  bills  and  notes 
payable  on  demand. 

Probate. — Wills  are  required  to  be 
probated,  or  if  probated  without  the 
Province  but  in  British  Dominions  to  be 
re -sealed,  or  if  in  foreign  countries  to  be 
admitted  to  ancillary  probate,  and  there 
are  probate  and  succession  duties  to  pa)-. 
Real  estate  does  not  vest  in  the  executors 
unless  de\'ised  to  them  by  the -heirs.  In 
cases  of  intestacy,  letters  of  administration 
will  be  granted  to  the  husband  or  wife  or 
next  of  kin,  bonds  being  required  in  double 
the  amount  of  personal  propertj-  of  the 
estate. 


Sales  ix  Bulk. — If  the  purchaser  of  an}- 
stock  of  goods  in  bulk  before  paying  any 
part  of  the  price  docs  not  demand  from  the 
vendor  or  his  agent  a  statutory  declaration 
setting  out  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
creditors  of  the  vendor  from  whom  said 
goods  or  any  portion  thereof  have  been 
purchased,  with  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
to  each  in  respect  of  said  goods,  then  such 
sale  and  purchase  shall  be  fraudulent  and 
void  as  against  the  creditors  of  the  vendor  ; 
provided  tliat  the  purchaser  maj'  pay  the 
creditor's  claims  in  respect  of  the  goods 
and  recover  against  the  vendor.  The 
creditors  shown  on  the  statutory  declaration 
may  waive  pavment  to  themselves. 

T.\XEs  are  charged  on  all  lands  and 
have  priority  over  all  liens  or  charges 
except  those  of  the  Crown.  Thev  also 
constitute  a  personal  cause  of  action.  In 
municipalities  incorporated  under  the 
general  Municipal  Clauses  Act,  when  taxes 
levied  under  a  by-law  are  two  (2)  3-ears 
in  arrear,  the  land  may  be  sold.  The 
delinquent  has  one  (1)  year  in  which  to 
redeem,  after  which  the  sale  will  be  con- 
firmed and  a  conveyance  given  to  the 
purchaser.  The  owner  may  redeem  any 
time   within   2  3'ears,  and   lands   not   pur- 


chased at  the  tax  sale  revert  to  the  Crown. 
The  collector  has  the  right  to  distrain  for 
arrears  of  taxes  in  unorganised  districts. 

Wills.— The  Wills  Act  embodies  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  English  Wills 
Act.  A  will  must  be  in  writing,  signed  at 
the  bottom  by  the  testator  and  witnessed 
by  two  witnesses  in  his  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  who  may  not  take 
any  benefit  under  the  will.  All  wills  are 
revoked  by  marriage. 

Work.me.n's  Compensation-. — This  Act 
applies  to  employment  on  or  about  a  rail- 
road, factory,  mine,  quarry,  engineering 
work,  or  building  exceeding  40  feet  in 
height.  An  injured  employee  is  entitled  to 
compensation  except  where  his  injury  is 
due  to  his  own  wilful  misconduct  and 
neglect,  and  except  when  his  injury  does 
not  prevent  him  for  at  least  2  weeks  from 
earning  full  wages.  Notice  must  be  given 
of  the  injuiy  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
before  the  workman  has  voluntarily  left  his 
employment,  and  the  claim  must  be  made 
within  6  months  of  the  accident  or  in  case 
of  death  of  the  date  of  death.  The  amount 
of  compensation  is  based  on  the  earnings 
of  the  injured  emploj'ee  previous  to  his 
injury  and  the  maximum  is  §1,500. 
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CAREFUL  study  of 
the  educational  sys- 
tem of  British  Col- 
umbia is  essential 
to  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  future 
of  that  Province.  It 
may  indeed  almost 
be  said  that  the  future  itself  is  at  this 
moment  under  construction  beneath  the 
roofs  of  some  hundreds  of  schools.  No 
attempt  will  be  made,  therefore,  to  show 
here  the  various  stages  by  which  the 
present  organisation  has  developed  from 
the  first  free  school,  opened  in  1855  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  a  study  of 
the  plan  on  which  education  is  conducted 
to-day  possessing  the  greater  interest,  inas- 
much as  it  is  calculated  to  influence  the 
material  welfare  of  the  Province  in  days 
to  conic. 

Founded  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
"  Public  Schools  Act,  1895,"  the  modern 
educational  system  is  controlled  by  the 
Provincial  Minister  of  Education,  and  it 
may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  relative 
consequence  of  this  post  is  higher  in  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Province  than  in 


the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  E.xccpt 
that  he  is  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  the  holder  of  this  important 
office  is  the  supreme  authority  on  all  edu- 
cational matters  within  the  territory  ad- 
ministered from  Victoria.  A  vast  amount 
of  administrative  and  executive  power, 
however,  is  wielded  by  his  intimate  asso- 
ciate, the  Superintendent  of  Education. 
To  this  official  is  entrusted,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  supervision  and  direction  of  In- 
spectors, the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Schools  Act,  and  the  due  execution 
of  the  decisions  of  the  Council.  He  is  re- 
quired "to  examine  and  inquire  into,  from 
time  to  time,  the  progress  of  the  people  in 
learning,  the  order  and  discipline  observed, 
the  system  of  instruction  pursued,  the  mode 
of  keeping  the  school  register,  the  average 
attendance  of  pupils,  and  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  buildings  and  premises." 
Assisting  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
are  inspectors  responsible  for  the  due  ob- 
servance of  the  provisions  of  the  Schools 
Act  within  certain  districts  determined  for 
them  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
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by  wliom  also  they  are  appointed.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  control  over 
educational  matters  exercised  by  the  Coun- 
cil through  the  Superintendent  is  of  the 
most  complete  character. 

It  may  be  explained  here  th.at  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  consists  of 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Province. 

Schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  are  divided 
for  administrative  purposes  into  classes 
known  as  High  Schools,  Graded  Schools, 
Rural  Municipality  Schools,  and  Rural  and 
Assisted  Schools.  McGill  University,  one 
branch  of  which  is  situated  in  Victoria  and 
the  other  in  Vancouver,  is  also  controlled 
by  the  Superintendent.  The  total  number 
of  scholars  attending  these  schools  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1911, 
was  45,125 — a  figure  showing  an  increase 
of  5,303  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  boys  was  23,277  and  of 
girls  21,848. 

Expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
schools,  excepting  assisted  schools,  is 
provided  for  bj'  district  or  local  assess- 
ment, supplemented  by  a  per  capita  allow- 
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ancc  from  the  Provincial  Treasury.  This 
grant  varies  from  #360  to  I480  in  amount, 
according  to  the  average  authentic  daily 
attendance  at  the  schools  in  the  district, 
and  is  based  on  the  actual  number  of 
teachers,  manual  training,  and  domestic 
science  instructors  employed.  The  com- 
paratively heavy  charge  made  by  this  allow- 
ance upon  the  finances  of  the  Province 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  $715733  spent 
by  the  Government  on  educational  matters 
during  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
iQii,  no  less  a  sum  than  $496,705  is  given 
under  this  heading.  Other  items  include 
the  sum  of  $24,776  expended  on  free  text- 
books and  $2,120  allocated  to  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  in  addition  to 
the  />«;•  capita  allowance  the  city  of  Van- 
couver expended  on  educational  matters 
during  the  twelve  months  in  question  a 
sum  amounting  to  $616,479.  During  the 
same  period  the  city  of  Victoria  devoted 
$182,234  to  similar  purposes  and  New 
Westminster  $50,020.  The  grand  total 
cost  of  free  education  throughout  the 
Province  for  the  year  1910-11  amounted 
to  $2,641,522. 

Amongst  the  more  interesting  develop- 
ments of  the  actual  educational  scheme 
ma)'  be  mentioned  the  institution  of 
manual  training  and  domestic  science 
classes,  the  formation  of  cadet  corps, 
provision  for  the  regular  inspection  of 
scholars  by  duly  qualified  medical  officers, 
and  the  establishment  of  night  schools. 
The  absence  of  any  satisfactory  plan  to 
afford  technical  instruction  is  a  defect  that 
is  likely  soon  to  be  remedied.  A  Commis- 
sion appointed  for  the  purpose  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  engaged  in  examining 
the  technical  training  given  elsewhere  in 
the  Dominion  and  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  report  presented  by  it  a  scheme 
will  be  prepared  combining  the  best  features 
of  the  many  systems  examined. 

The  establishment  of  night  schools  is 
undertaken  in  accordance  with  provisions 
laid  down  in  the  Public  Schools  Act  allow- 
ing Boards  of  School  Trustees  to  establish 
these  classes  in  school  districts  in  which 
20  or  more  persons  of  the  age  of  14  years 
and  upwards  desire  their  formation.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  Vancouver,  dated  November, 
191 1,  attendance  at  night  classes  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  is  placed  at  1,229. 
The  list  appended  giving  the  number  of 
students  attending  particular  classes  is  of 


interest,  since  night  schools  are  most  gene- 
rally used  by  men  and  women  anxious  to 
secure  more  lucrative  employment  than 
that  with  which  they  are  provided  : — 

English 283 

IMathematics       13 

Book-keeping  (elementary)     174 

(advanced)         24 

Shorthand            ...         ...         ...         ...  5° 

Cooking   ...         ...         ...         ...         ■•.  45 

Music       131 

Dressmaking      ...         ...         ...         ...  40 

Carpentry  and  joiner}'...         ...         ...  24 

Building  construction  ...         ...         ...  18 

Machine  construction  ...         ...         ...  40 

Prospector's  course      18 

Forestry  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  14 

Arithmetic          189 

Number  of  instructors  employed      ...  44 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  deal 
with  the  numerous  classes  held  in  other 
cities  of  the  Province  since,  whilst  they 
are  similar  as  regards  their  composition 
and  scope  to  the  classes  held  in  Van- 
couver, the  latter,  from  the  greater  num- 
ber of  students  concerned,  are  the  more 
interesting  to  examine. 

The  appointment  of  properly  qualified 
candidates  for  scholastic  posts  is  secured 
by  a  system  of  preliminary  examinations, 
whilst  rules  laid  down  for  the  teachers' 
guidance,  with  the  supervision  that  ensures 
their  observance,  form  an  ample  guarantee 
that  instruction  shall  be  given  on  lines 
approved  by  the  Provincial  Government. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine 
regulations  more  fortunately  compiled  than 
those  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.     The  teacher  is  enjoined 

"to  furnish  pupils  with  constant 
employment  in  their  studies,  and  to 
endeavour  by  judicious  and  diversified 
modes  to  render  the  exercises  of  the 
school  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable." 

Again,  he  is  prompted 

"  to  maintain  a  regular  supervision 
of  the  pupils  in  the  playground,  and 
to  have  a  care  that  games  are  honour- 
ably played." 

Two  further  rules  read — 

"...  Nor  to  detain  any  pupil  in  school 
during  the  hour's  intermission  at  noon, 
and  except  in  extreme  cases  to  avoid 
detention  after  hours  "  ;  and — "  Every 
teacher  shall  practise  such  discipline 
as  may  be  exercised  by  a  kind  and 
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judicious  parent  in  his  family,  avoiding 
corporal  punishment  except  when  it 
shall  appear  to  be  imperatively  neces- 
sary, and  then  a  record  of  the  offence 
and  the  punishment  shall  be  made  in 
a  register  used  for  the  purpose,  which 
records  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Education,  the 
Inspectors,  and  the  Trustees." 

These  four  rules,  taken  as  they  are  from 
amongst  a  number  of  similar  precepts, 
serve  to  show  the  careful  and  imaginative 
lines  on  which  instruction  is  given,  and  the 
safeguards  contrived  to  check  any  abuse  of 
power  on  the  part  of  an  individual  teacher. 
One  further  extract  may  well  be  made  from 
these  regulations,  since  it  admirably  illus- 
trates the  Imperial  spirit  animating  those 
who  control  the  course  of  public  education 
within  the  Province.  To  Article  II.,  which 
directs  that  certain  days,  including  Empire 
Day  (May  24th)  and  the  King's  Birthday, 
shall  be  observed  as  school  holidavs,  the 
following  note  is  appended  : — 

"  The  object  of  Empire  Day  is  the 
development  of  the  Empire  idea. 
Consequently,  the  lessons,  recitations, 
and  other  exercises  of  the  last  teaching 
day  preceding  Empire  Day  (May  24th) 
should  be  such  as  to  bear  directh'  upon 
the  history  and  resources  of  Canada 
and  the  British  Empire,  and  tend  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  true  patriotism  and 
loyalty.  The  school  flag  (British  or 
Canadian,  which  it  is  earnestlv  recom- 
mended that  the  Trustees  shall  provide) 
should  be  raised  on  Empire  Dav, 
Dominion  Day,  the  King's  Birthday, 
the  anniversaries  of  great  national 
events,  the  day  of  opening  or  closing 
school  in  any  term,  &c." 

In  many  respects  the  code  of  rules 
quoted  is  unquestionably  superior  to  those 
governing  the  educational  systems  of  older 
and  more  custom-ridden  peoples.  Coming 
fresh  to  this  the  most  important  of  national 
problems,  British  Columbia  was  able  to 
appropriate  all  that  was  best  in  the 
methods  of  other  Provinces  and  lands, 
whilst  it  was  a  simple  matter,  by  the  eas}' 
process  of  omitting  to  include  them,  to 
avoid  all  sectarian  entanglements.  The 
clause  in  the  Schools  i^ct  governing  in- 
struction in  religion  and  ethical  matters 
is  indeed  commendably  brief :  "  -All  public 
schools  .  .  .  shall  be  free,  and  shall  be 
conducted  on  strictty  secular  and  non- 
sectarian  principles.     The  highest  morality 
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shall  be  inculcated,  but  no  rclifiious  doKnia 
nor  creed  shall  be  taught.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  may  be  used  in  opcnhig  or  closing 
the  school."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
an  enactment  of  this  nature  could  altogether 
avoid  criticism.  Xo  serious  effort,  however, 
has  been  made  to  reverse  it,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  sentiment  of  the  I'rovince 
is  distinctly  in  favour  of  a  system  which 
treats  all  creeds  with  equal  fairness. 
Speeches  advocating  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  unsectarian  Bible  instruction 
similar  to  that  obtaining  in  New  Zealand 
were  made  at  a  recent  Ministerial  Con- 
gress which,  whilst  by  no  means  unanimous 
on  the  subject,  agreed  further  to  discuss 
the  question  on  subsequent  occasions.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  definite  pro- 
posals on  these  lines  may  one  day  be  put 
forward. 

To  secure  Public  School  teachers  pos- 
sessed of  the  necessarj'  professional  train- 
ing, a  Provincial  Normal  School  was 
established  in  Vancouver  in  1901.  Persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  are  admitted 
provided  that   thev  hold  either 

(a)  A  Junior  Grade  or  higher  certificate 

from    a    High   School   within   the 
Province  ; 

(b)  A  Model  School  Certificate  of  anotlier 

Province  ;  or 

(c)  Have     taught    for    one    year    on    a 

Third    Class  Teachers'   Certificate 
of  British  Columbia. 

The  work  undertaken  is  such  as  to  qualify 
those  attending  the  school  to  give  the 
most  effective  instruction  to  both  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  classes.  No  fees  are 
charged  for  admission,  tuition,  or  diploma, 
and  travelling  expenses  incurred  by  students 
in  journeying  to  and  from  the  institution 
iwi:  refunded.     • 

Remuneration  of  teachers  is  made 
throughout  the  Province  on  a  scale  which 
would  be  considered  generous  in  Great 
Britain.  When  the  higher  cost  of  living 
is  taken  into  account,  however,  the  advan- 
tage possessed  by  the  Western  Canadian 
teacher  is  smaller  than  would  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  the  case.  Male  High  School 
tutors  receive  a  salar\'  rising  gradually 
over  a  period  of  7  years  from  $130  per 
month  to  $190,  whilst  female  teachers 
receive  a  salary  increasing  in  the  same 
period  from  Siio  per  month  to  $170. 
Wages  in  rural  district  schools  are  some- 
what smaller.  It  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able, however,  that  the  entire  question  of 


the  remuneration  of  teachers  will  be  re- 
considered at  an  early  date,  since  the 
Management  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
School  Trustees  of  Vancouver  states  that 
considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  securing  satisfactory  teachers — a  fact  to 
be  accounted  for,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  by  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
opportunities  for  making  money  in  other 
occupations. 

The  most  important  educational  develop- 
ment within  the  recent  history  of  British 
Columbia  is  that  which  has  secured  the 
foundation  of  the  Provincial  University  to 
be  built  at  Point  Grey.  The  inception  of 
this  project  has  been  traced  back  to  1896, 
when  the  School  Boards  of  Victoria,  Van- 
couver, Nanaimo,  and  New  Westminster 
obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation  per- 
mitting the  affiliation  of  High  Schools  with 
colleges  managed  by  Boards  of  Governors. 
The  establishment  of  the  actual  institution, 
however,  first  became  a  practical  possibility 
in  1907,  when  the  Legislative  Assembly 
sanctioned  a  Bill  to  set  aside  2,000,000 
acres  to  form  an  endowment  fund,  whilst 
the  passing  of  the  University  Act  in  the 
following  year  placed  the  realisation  of 
the  intention  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt.  Both  Bills  were  introduced  b\' 
Henrv  Esson  Young,  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retarj'  and  Minister  of  Education,  whose 
name  is  likely  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  that  of  the  University  he  has  done 
so  much  to  bring  into  existence. 

The  choice  of  the  site  on  which  the 
building  should  be  erected  gave  rise  to 
considerable  discussion,  and  a  solution  was 
only  arrived  at  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Roval  Commission,  consisting  of  five  Prin- 
cipals of  Eastern  Canadian  Universities,  to 
whose  judgment  the  matter  was  referred. 
No  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  who  were 
left  free  to  decide  upon  any  suitable 
situation  within  the  boundaries  of  British 
Columbia.  As  the  result  of  their  award 
the  Government  secured  210  acres  at  Point 
Grey,  near  Vancouver,  thus  bestowing  upon 
an  obscure  spot  an  authoritj'  destined  to 
extend  far  into  the  uncertain  future.  The 
site  has  been  cleared,  plans  have  been 
called  for,  and  when  the  architectural 
features  of  the  fabric  have  been  decided 
on,  work  will  be  commenced  on  the  three 
initial  departments  of  Arts,  Agriculture, 
and  dormitories.  It  is  intended,  however, 
to  open  the  L'niversity  during  the  summer 
of  1913,  and,  should  the  new  building  not 


be  sufficiently  completed  to  allow  of  use 
at  that  date,  temporary  structures  will  be 
erected. 

On  completion  the  University  will  pro- 
vide colleges  for  the  study  of  the  Liberal 
Arts,  Agriculture,  Mining,  Education,  Law, 
Physics,  Chemistr\',  Engineering.  Dentistry, 
and  Medicine.  Schools  of  forestry,  domestic 
science,  and  veterinary  science  will  be 
attached  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  College  of  P^nginecring  will  contain 
well-equipped  workshops  and  laboratories. 
Provision  for  local  technical  schools,  corre- 
spondence classes,  &c.,  will  be  made  by  a 
University  Extension  Department,  whilst  a 
college  will  be  provided  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  Other  features  of  the 
scheme  include  a  museum,  a  gymnasium,  an 
observatory,  a  library  of  250,000  volumes, 
and  a  convocation  hall.  Ample  provision 
will  also  be  made  for  at  least  five  theological 
colleges  containing  residences  for  students. 

Whilst  certain  laboratory  charges  will  be 
made,  the  actual  University  course  will  be 
free  to  all  who  choose  to  take  it,  and  it  is 
probable  that  before  the  University  is 
opened  private  munificence  will  have  sup- 
plied scholarships  to  the  value  of  students' 
residential  fees. 

One  of  the  more  notable  consequences 
of  this  important  extension  of  the  edu- 
cational policy  of  the  Province  will  be 
the  termination  as  an  independent  college 
of  the  useful  and  honourable  career  of 
McGill  LInivcrsit}'.  Private  subscriptions, 
which  in  the  past  made  it  possible  for  this 
institution  to  carrj'  on  its  work,  were  in 
many  cases  discontinued  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Government's  intentions,  and 
but  for  the  action  of  the  Provincial 
Treasury,  which  has  from  time  to  time 
made  good  the  deficit,  the  college  must 
before  this  have  closed  its  doors.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  it  will  continue 
to  receive  similar  assistance  until  the 
moment  arrives  for  its  absorption  by  its 
greater  successor.  Of  the  various  denomi- 
national schools  the  majority  will  ulti- 
mately be  found  within  the  walls  of  the 
academy  at  Point  Grey.  The  Roman 
Catholic,  Church  of  England,  Presbj'- 
terian,  and  Methodist  bodies  have  already 
intimated  their  intention  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  ground,  from  3  to  5  acres 
in  each  case,  held  at  their  disposal.  It 
is  expected  that  when  the  transfer  has 
been  made  the  Columbia  Methodist  College, 
situated  in  New  Westminster,  will  be  added 
to    the    number    of    Preparatory    Schools 
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already  existing.  Tlie  Baptist  denomina- 
tion alone  has  evinced  a  desire  to  retain 
an  independent  attitude,  and  the  future  of 
their  college  at  Sumuierland  is  not  vet 
finally  determined. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
e.Ktent  and  nature  of  the  educational 
facilities  to  be  found  within  the  Province 
should  close  with  the  reminder  that  but 
63  years  separate  the  hundreds  of  free 
schools  and  the  University  project  to-day 
from  the  date  on  which  the  first  pre- 
ceptor landed  in  British  Columbia.  Great 
as  has  been  the  commercial  development 
of  the  country,  intellectual  endeavour  has, 
step  by  step,  kept  pace  with  it — cl  decus  el 
pit'tium   recti. 


In  addition  to  the  schools  in  the  Pro- 
vince under  Government  control  there  are 
a  number  of  private  institutions.  Amongst 
others  may  be  mentioned  the  following  ; — 

UNIVERSITY    SCHOOL,   VICTORIA 

Whilst  the  curriculum  of  this  school 
comprises  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  attention  is  devoted  by  the 
head  master  to  any  outside  interest  which 
can  be  made  to  play  a  part  in  the  mental  or 
physical  welfare  of  the  students.  All  forms 
of  school  sports  are  encouraged,  and  the 
School  Cadet  Battalion,  which  was  organ- 
ised in  1907,  forms  a  very  efficient  force. 
I  n  addition  two  troops  of  Boy  Scouts  have 
been  recruited  from  amongst  the  scholars, 
whilst  musketry  instruction  is  afforded  to 
the  older  boys.  The  school  paper  known 
as  Black  and  Red  affords  an  interesting 
record  of  college  life  from  day  to  day,  and 
the  records  of  the  debating  societies  whicli 
have  been  formed  amongst  the  students  of 
the  6th  and  5th  Forms  provide  interesting 
reading.  It  mav  perhaps  be  mentioned 
that  at  a  discussion  held  recently  by  the 
5th  Form,  a  motion  to  the  effect  "  that  the 
importance  of  aerial  navigation  in  warfare 
is  much  exaggerated"  was  lost — a  fact  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  Canadian  youths 
are  awake  to  the  developments  taking  place 
about  them. 


ST.    ANNE'S    ACADEMY, 
VICTORIA 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  history 
of  this  school  goes  back  through  a  period 
of  50  years  to  a  log  hut,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  rear  of  the 
present    school-house.     The    development 


made  in  the  education  provided  by  the 
Academy  is  in  every  way  equal  to  that 
which  has  occurred  in  the  building  in 
which  it  is  given,  for  it  can  justly  be  said 
tliat  the  school  contains  to-day  everytiiing 
that  is  likely  to  contribute  to  the  efficient 
training  of  j-oung  girls.  The  school  is 
presided  over  by  Catholic  Sisters,  and  the 
curriculum  for  high-class  work  is  similar  to 
tliat  followed  in  the  Preparatory  and  High 
Schools  of  tlie  Province,  a  special  feature 
of  instruction  being  tlie  preparation  of 
students  for  the  annual  examinations  of 
the  McGill  Conservatory  of  Music.  The 
comnrercial  course  provided  for  students 
wishing  to  undertake  a  business  career 
comprises  such  studies  as  book-keeping, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  &c. 

w. 

ST.    GEORGES   SCHOOL,    VICTORIA 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  provide  the 
best  possible  facilities  for  the  education  of 
girls,  the  staff  including  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish lady  teachers.  Pupils  are  prepared  for 
University  matriculation,  for  the  Associ- 
ated Board  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
and  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  for 
school  examinations  of  the  Royal  Drawing 
Society  of  England  ;  private  examinations 
are  also  held  twice  yearly.  A  considerable 
feature  is  made  in  this  school  of  sports 
suitable  to  the  students  ;  each  girl,  how- 
ever, is  required  to  obtain  from  her  family 
physician  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness 
before  taking  part  in  any  game  requiring 
great  exertion.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  building  was  at  one  time  the 
Collegiate  School  for  Boys.  Besides  the 
accommodation  provided  for  35  boarders 
a  considerable  number  of  day  scliolars 
are  included  amongst  the  students. 


THE  VANCOUVER  BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
The  necessity  for  a  special  training  for 
those  seeking  to  enter  upon  a  business 
career  is  becoming  so  generally  recognised 
by  parents  and  employers  that  special 
commercial  schools  are  a  power  in  every 
land. 

For  juniors  desirous  of  entering  upon 
the  higher  spheres  of  business  life,  where 
acquaintanceship  with  particular  subjects 
is,  to  say  the  least,  eminently  desir- 
able, the  modern  business  school  offers 
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almost  invaluable  aid.  Vancouver  pos- 
sesses an  institution  of  this  character 
known  as  the  Vancouver  Business  Institute, 
which  has  met  with  such  success  that 
its  students  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
American  continent.  In  this  school  the 
work  is  divided  into  two  departments — 
commercial  and  stenography.  In  the  com- 
mercial department  thorough  courses  of 
instruction  are  given  in  the  following  sub- 
jects :  Book-keeping,  higher  accounting, 
commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law, 
penmanship,  plain  practical  English  (spell- 
ing, punctuation,  paragraphing,  &c.), 
commercial  correspondence  and  rapid 
figuring.  In  the  stenography  department 
the  student  has  the  option  of  undergoing 
a  course  of  instruction  in  either  Pitman's 
or  Gregg's  shorthand,  together  with  the 
particular  subjects  previously  mentioned, 
and  also  is  instructed  in  typewriting,  the 
manipulation  of  adding  machines,  the 
mimeograph,  the  multigraphing  machine, 
and  all  other  modern  office  appliances. 
In  the  commercial  department,  main  stress 
is  put  upon  the  accounting  side  of  the  work, 
and  so  complete  is  the  instruction  given 
in  this  respect  that  the  Institute  is  the  only 
school  in  the  Province  recognised  by  the 
Chartered  Accountants  Institute  cf  British 
Columbia.  A  number  of  young  men  are 
prepared  every  yeir  for  the  Chartered 
.Accountants'  ex.iminations,  and  the  teachers 
are  accountants  of  reputation  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  number  of  students  in  daily  attend- 
ance in  the  classes  varies  from  125  to  250. 
The  past  students  of  the  Institute  are  to 
be  found  in  every  department  of  com- 
mercial life  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Canada, 
in  the  coast  cities  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  few  in  such  distant  countries  as  Australia. 
The  president  of  the  company  owning  the 
Institute  is  R.  J.  Sprott,  B.A.,  and  the 
general  manager  J.  R.  Cunningham. 


NEW    WESTMINSTER    MODERN 
BUSINESS    SCHOOL 

The  intense  competition  prevailing 
among  commercial  houses  of  all  kinds 
has  necessitated  the  installation  of 
thoroughly  up-to-date  office  systems  and 
special  training  on  the  part  of  the  clerks 
and  book-keepers  employed.  That  this 
necessity  has  been  recognised  by  educa- 
tional authorities  is  evidenced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of   a   commercial  faculty   in  the 


1.    GYMNASIUM,    KING    EDWARD    HIGH    SCHOOL,    VANCOUVER. 
2.    DOMESTIC    SCIENCE    CLASS,    ABERDEEN    SCHOOL,   VANCOUVER. 
3.    BOYS;   MANUAL    TRAINING,    BRITANNIA    HIGH    SCHOOL,    VANCOUVER. 
4.    GIRLS'    MANUAL    TRAINING,    KING    EDWARD    HIGH    SCHOOL,    VANCOUVER. 
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4.    ST.    GEORGE'S    SCHOOL    FOE    GIRLS.    VICTORIA.  5.    UNIVERSITY   SCHOOL,    VICTORIA. 
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University  of  Birmingliani  and  the  growth  and   Nalcsmcn,   whose  services   are  sought 

of  mmieroiis  business  schools  in  all   parts  by  the  business  houses  of  Vancouver  and 

of  tiK'  world.      In  New  Westminster,  H.C.,  New  Westminster.     With  a  roll  of  over  loo 

the  Modern  Business  School  devotes  itself  students  the  school  is  doing  good  work  in 

lo    tlie    thorough    training     of    shorthand  supplying    a    long-felt    need.      The    work 

writers,  book-keepers,  typewriter  operators,  is    conducted    on     thorouglily    up-to-date 


lines,  Mr.  Houck,  the  principal,  having 
adopted  Gregg's  system  of  shorthand,  the 
Sadler  -  Rowe  budget  system  of  book- 
keeping, and  the  "touch"  system  of  typc- 
WTiting,  all  the  standard  makes  of  machines 
being  employed,  with  blank  keyboards. 


T  N  studying  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  Church  in  British  Columbia,  the 
mind  of  the  student  is  impiessed  with  the 
utter  absence  of  contention  and  the  com- 
plete harmony  which  prevails  between  the 
various  denominations.  It  is  true  that  in 
1875  differences  of  opiraon  arose  between 
certain  sections  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  but  with  that 
exception  ecclesiastical  affairs  have  run 
with  a  smoothness  that  is  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
There  is  now  a  strong  movement  for  an 
even  closer  union  of  the  Churches,  and  a 
very  practical  step  is  being  taken  towards 
that  end  by  the  erection  of  theological 
colleges  in  the  municipality  of  Point  Grey, 
close  to  Vancouver,  on  co-operative  lines. 
A  conference  of  representatives  from  the 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  and  Metho- 
dist denominations  was  held  in  the  early 
part  of  1912,  at  which  the  belief  was 
expressed  that  it  was  possible  to  co-operate 
in  teaching  in  certain  subjects,  such  as 
missions  and  comparative  religion,  re- 
ligious psj'chology  and  pedagogy,  the 
art  of  speaking  and  sociology.  The 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches 
intend  to  carry  matters  still  farther  by  co- 
operating in  the  erection  of  their  college 
buildings  at  Point  Grey  by  adopting  the 
same  style  of  architecture  and  by  building 
on  the  plan  of  one  quadrangle.  The  Metho- 
dist Institution  will  be  known  as  Ryerson 
College,  after  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson, 
D.D.,  who  did  so  much  for  education  and 
religious  freedom  in  the  early  days  of 
Canadian  Methodism.  The  college  will  be 
affiliated  to  the  British  Columbia  University 
to  be  erected  near  bv. 

THE    ANGLICAN    CHURCH 
The   Church    Missionary   Society   began 
work  in  1856,  when  Mr.  Duncan,  a  la\'man, 
commenced  his  remarkable  work  among  the 
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Indians.  In  1856  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany appointed  a  chaplain  at  its  trading  post 
where  the  city  of  Victoria  now  stands. 
The  tirst  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  landed  at 
Victoria  in  February,  1859. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  late 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  the  Diocese  of 
British  Columbia  was  founded  in  1859  by 
the  gift  of  _£'i5,ooo,  and  a  further  sum  of 
;^io,ooo  was  given  as  an  endowment  for 
two  Archdeaconries,  one  on  Vancouver 
Island  and  one  on  the  mainland.  The  first 
Bishop,  Dr.  Halls,  Vicar  of  Gi  eat  Yarmouth, 
was  consecrated  in  1859,  and  arrived  in  the 
spring  of  i860.  In  1879  the  Diocese  of 
British  Columbia  was  divided  into  three. 
The  diocese  retaining  that  name,  but 
usually  known  as  Columbia,  was  restricted 
to  Vancouver  Island  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
mainland  was  formed  into  the  Diocese  of 
Caledonia,  and  Dr.  Ridley  was  consecrated 
on  July  25,  1879.  The  eastern  and  southern 
portion  became  the  Diocese  of  New  West- 
minster, and  Dr.  Acton  W.  Sillitoe  was 
consecrated  on  All  Saints'  Day,  1879.  In 
1900  all  that  part  of  British  Columbia  east 
of  the  i20th  meridian  was  taken  from  New 
Westminster,  and  organised  under  the  name 
of  the  Diocese  of  Kootenay,  and  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  New 
Westminster  until  an  endowment  of 
£'10,000  could  be  raised,  which  it  is 
intended  shall  be  done  by  the  end  of  191 2. 
E.xtensive  and  successful  missionary"  and 
educational  work  is  carried  on  among  the 
Indians.  The  vi'Ork  among  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  is  more  difficult,  and  the  number 
of  converts  is  small.  A  beginning  of  work 
among  the  East  Indians  has  been  made  in 
Vancouver.  The  Columbia  Coast  Mission 
for  Loggers  is  controlled  by  the  Dioceses  of 
Columbia  and  New  Westminster.  A  well- 
equipped  gasolene  boat,  fitted  with  hospital 
appliances  and  carrying  a  doctor,  makes 
regular    trips    to    the   logging   camps.     In 


connection  with  this  Mission  are  3  hospitals 
4  doctors,  6  nurses,  and  2  missionaries. 
The  inception  of  this  work  is  due  to  the 
Rev.  John  Antle,  superintendent  of  the 
Mission.  The  number  of  clergy  in  the 
4  dioceses  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  July, 
1912,  their  numbers  were  as  follows: 
New  Westminster,  70 ;  Columbia,  30  ; 
Kootenay,  30  ;  Caledonia,  17  ;  total,  147. 

The  holders  of  the  office  of  Bishop  in  the 
various  Dioceses  have  been  :  Columbia,  Rt. 
Rev.  George  Hills,  1859-92  ;  Rt.  Rev.  W. 
N.  Perrin,  1893-1911  ;  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Roper,  1912.  New  Westminster  :  Rt.  Rev. 
A.  'A'.  Sillitoe,  i879-(>4  ;  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Dart,  1895-1910  ;  Rt.  Rev.  Adam  v.  de 
Pencier,  1910.  Caledonia  :  Rt,  Rev.  W. 
Ridley,  1879-1904  ;  Rt.  Rev.  F.  H.  du 
Vernet,  1905.  Kootenay  :  Provisional 
Bishop,  the  Bishop  of  New  Westminster. 
Coutts  Archdeaconries,  Vancouver  Island  : 
Ven.  A.  Scriven,  1884.  Columbia  :  Ven.  E. 
S.  W.  Pentreath,  1897. 

METHODIST    CHURCH 

Work  w-as  commenced  by  Methodist 
missionaries  vi'ithin  the  Province  in  1859, 
in  which  year  the  first  Methodist  church 
was  erected.  The  British  Columbia  Metho- 
dist Conference  was  organised  in  1887, 
liolding  its  first  session  in  Victoria  in  that 
year,  and  annual  Conferences  have  since 
been  held  in  different  centres.  The  affairs 
of  the  Church  are  now  in  a  flourishing 
state,  the  membership  being  estimated  at 
about  38,000,  while  $353,865  was  raised  for 
general  expenditure  and  mission  purposes 
during  the  year  ending  April,  1912.  During 
the  same  period  9  new  churches  and 
4  new  parsonages  were  erected,  the  total 
number  of  churches  in  Greater  Vancouver 
now  being  22,  while  3  more  are  in  course 
of  erection.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connection  that  in  1902  only  6  Metho- 
dist churches  existed  in  that  district. 
There    are    about    180    stations    scattered 


1.   CHURCH    OF    THE    HOLY    ROSARY,    VANCOUVER. 
3.   METHODIST    CHURCH,    VICTORIA. 


2.   ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CHURCH,    VICTORIA. 
4.   NEW    WESTMINSTER    CATHEDRAL. 
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throughout  the  Province,  and  some  15,3^0 
scholars  attend  the  Sunday  Schools  in 
connection  therewith,  wliile  another  241 
attend  the  Union  Sunday  Schools.  The 
teachers  and  officers  amount  to  1,370. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Metliodist 
Church  is  very  important,  various  instiliites 
having  been  established  throughout  the 
Province  for  the  education  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Among 
others,  the  Coqualectza  Institute  at  Sardis 
is  performing  very  useful  work  in  the 
industrial,  educational,  and  religious  training 
of  Indian  boys  and  girls,  and  the  Crossby 
Girls'  School  at  Port  Simpson  is  doing 
similar  work.  The  Methodist  Church  also 
operates  hospitals  at  Bella  Bella  and 
Hazelton,  while  the  Government  hospilal  at 
Port  Simpson  is  staffed  by  the  Women  s 
Missionary  Society.  Isolated  places  on  the 
coast  are  visited  by  the  "  Waterways " 
Mission,  who  have  just  launched  the 
Thomas  Crossby,  an  exceptionally  fine  boat 
which  will  carry  a  medical  missioner  and 
probably  Japanese  and  Chinese  preachers, 
so  that  Methodism  may  be  preached  in  the 
canneries  and  fishing  centres  where 
Orientals  are  so  largely  employed.  Another 
boat,  the  luyll,  is  in  service  on  the  Kootenay 
Lake,  and  a  third  on  Shuswap  Lake. 

In  addition  to  the  Ryerson  College  men- 
tioned in  our  introductory  paragraph  on 
the  Churches,  the  Columbia  College  at 
New  Westminster  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  This  college  has 
attained  a  position  of  great  educational 
importance  in  the  Province.  In  addition 
to  a  theological  course,  a  sound  education 
is  given  in  general  and  commercial  subjects. 
The  college,  which  is  affiliated  to  Toronto 
University,  is  partly  supported  by  the  fees 
of  the  students,  who  number  108,  and 
partly  by  the  Church  funds. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Vancouver 
Methodist  Extension  Society  an  immigration 
bureau  has  recently  been  established  at 
Vancouver  for  the  purpose  of  helping  newlv 
arrived  Methodist  immigrants.  This  bureau 
is  situated  in  the  Welton  Block,  and  is 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  R.  F. 
Stillman. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
The  Presbyterian  Church  within  the 
Province  was  founded  in  the  mission-fields, 
the  influx  of  gold-seekers  to  the  Fraser 
River  region  attracting  the  attention  of 
English       and       Canadian       Presbyterian 


Churches.  The  first  missionaries  reached 
the  Province  in  1861,  and  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  first  church  was  laid  in  Victoria 
in  1863.  Since  then  the  influence  of  the 
Church  has  extended  throughout  the 
Province,  and  to-day  its  membership  is 
estimated  at  35,000.  There  are  4  Presbv- 
teries,  136  ministers,  and  152  mission 
stations.  British  Columbia  offers  an  excel- 
lent field  for  missionary  work,  and  this 
branch  has  not  been  neglected  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Institutes  have  been 
established  at  Alberni,  Ahousat,  and  Union 
Bay,  and  the  work  is  energetically  carried 
on  at  the  gueen  Charlotte  Islands,  Prince 
Rupert,  Hazelton,  Fort  George,  Tete  Jaune 
Cache,  and  in  the  various  valleys  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Province.  Isolated 
coastal  points  are  reached  by  means  of  a 
mission-boat,  and  other  boats  do  similar 
work  on  the  Okanagiin,  .Arrowhead  and 
Kootenaj'  Lakes. 

The  Synod  also  maintains  a  college  ad- 
joining the  Anglican  College  at  West- 
minster Hall,  and  has  joined  forces  witli 
other  denominations  in  the  Point  Grey 
scheme.  Two  new  schools  will  shortly 
be  opened  in  Vancouver,  one  for  girls  and 
one  for  boys. 

During  191 1,  §298,692  was  raised  for 
different  purposes,  a  little  over  Sroo.ooo 
being  devoted  to  ministers'  salaries  and 
about  §50,000  to  missionarv  purposes.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  property  held  by 
the  P.esbyterian  Church  is  w-orth  over 
§2,000,000. 

BAPTIST  CHURCH 
Organised  Baptist  work  in  British  Col- 
umbia was  undertaken  in  1876,  when  a 
church  of  16  constituent  members  was 
established  in  Victoria.  The  first  church 
on  the  mainland  was  organised  in  1878  at 
New  Westminster,  and  the  first  church  in 
Vancouver  in  1S85.  From  small  begin- 
nings the  numbers  have  increased,  and 
there  are  to-day  4  churches  in  Victoria 
and  14  in  Greater  Vancouver,  besides  mis- 
sions. The  N'ew  \Vestminster  Church  now 
has  about  1,600  adherents  and  is  the  parent 
of  8  missions. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Province  6  churches 
are  situated  in  the  Kootenays  and  8  have 
been  organised  in  the  Okanagan  Vallev  in 
as  many  years,  besides  a  college  for  young 
men  and  women  situated  at  Summerland, 
with  a  teaching  staff  of  11  professors. 
There  are  6  churches  along  the  main  line 
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of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  one  at 
Prince  Rupert.  To  summarise,  there  are 
43  churches  and  8  missions,  with  39  pastors 
and  missionaries.  The  adherents  number 
over  30,000,  the  increase  during  the  year 
1911-12  having  been  nearly  25  per  cent. 
The  denomination,  in  addition  to  home 
labours,  is  engaged  in  foreign  mission 
work  in  Bolivia  and  India.  This  work  is 
carried  on  under  one  Board  for  all 
Canada.  The  Telugu  field  in  India,  with 
over  3,000,000  people,  has  been  left  by 
other  denominations  almost  entirely  to 
Canadian  Baptists  to  evangelise.  In  home 
mission  work  British  Columbia  is  federated 
with  the  other  three  Provinces  of  Western 
Canada,  so  forming  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Western  Canada. 

The  growth  in  beneficence  in  the  year 
1911-12  was  noteworthy.  Approximately 
§15,000  was  raised  for  missions  in  the 
regular  way,  while  §5,000  was  given  as 
a  special  grant  to  foreign  missions  and 
§10,000  to  Church  extension  work  in 
Greater  Vancouver.  The  Baptist  Mission 
for  British  Columbia  has  its  headquarters 
in  Vancouver,  where  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Estabrook  superintends  its  operations. 

Baptist  educational  work  was  started  in 
1906  in  Summerland  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley  with  26  students  and  two  teachers. 
To-day  there  are  two  well-equipped  build- 
ings, capable  of  housing  about  75  students, 
besides  class-rooms,  &c.  The  average  at- 
tendance in  the  past  year  has  been  about 
100,  and  the  staff  numbers  11  teachers. 
The  curriculum  includes  the  second  year 
in  Arts.  The  college  in  this  particular  is 
affiliated  to  Mc.Master  Universitv.  There 
is  also  a  musical  department  affiliated  to 
McGill  University.  These  arrangements 
are  regarded  as  the  best  for  the  present 
until  the  educational  policies  for  Western 
Canada  that  are  at  present  in  process  of 
adjustment  are  finally  settled.  Recently, 
upon  the  decease  of  Mr.  John  Morton,  of 
Vancouver,  a  valuable  block  of  land  in 
South  Vancouver  by  his  bequest  was 
given  to  the  denomination  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  He  also  created  a  fund 
of  §100,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  go 
towards  Baptist  mission  work  in  British 
Columbia. 


ROMAN     CATHOLIC    CHURCH 
.As  early  as  1846  the  missionaries  of  the 
Roman    Catholic     Church     were    visiting 
Vancouver    Island,   but   in    1852   a  certain 
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huniber  of  French  Canadians  emploj'cd 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  constituted 
the  only  Catholic  settlers  in  the  island.  In 
1858  the  first  Catholic  school  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  1863  the  diocese  was 
divided,  the  mainland  and  Queen  Charlotte 
and  other  islands  being  formed  into  a 
separate  "Vicariate  Apostolic"  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Bishop  residing  at  \ew 
Westminster. 

There  are  now  12  stations   in  the  Pro- 
vince,  containing   36   churches  with   resi- 


dent priests,  51  missions  witli  churches 
attached,  and  60  cluipels  wliere  Mass  is 
said.  The  total  number  of  adherents  is 
about  35,000. 

Lilie  other  religious  denominations  in 
the  Province,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
devoted  much  care  and  attention  to  the 
Indian  population,  and  at  different  points 
has  industrial  schools  where  Indian  chil- 
dren are  trained  in  useful  arts,  and  a 
boarding  school  situated  at  North  Van- 
couver.    About   500  students  attend  these 


schools.  Various  colleges  and  educational 
institutions  are  also  operated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church,  prominent  among 
them  being  St.  Louis  College  at  New  West- 
minster. A  theological  branch  was  at  one 
time  attached  to  this  college,  but  has  re- 
cently been  discontinued.  About  900  pupils 
attend  the  different  institutes.  There  are 
also  5  hospitals  to  which  the  Government 
accords  financial  help,  and  some  100  parent- 
less  children  find  a  refuge  and  a  home  in 
the  Church's  orphanage. 
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HE  various  Indian  tribes 
that  make  up  the 
aboriginal  population 
of  British  Columbia 
are  far  from  forming  a 
unit,  whether  regard 
behad  to  their  physical 
charac  teristics,  to 
their  languages,  or  to  their  aboriginal 
cultures,  that  is,  the  sum  total  of  their 
customs  and  beliefs.  The  chief  coast 
tribes  represented  in  the  Province  are  : 
the  Haida  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  ;  the 
Tsimshian  of  the  Nass  and  Skeena  Rivers  ; 
tlie  Bella  Coola  of  Bentinck  Arm  and 
Dean's  Inlet  ;  the  Kwakintl  group  of  tribes, 
embracing  the  Kwakintl  Indians  proper 
of  northern  Vancouver  Island  and  tlie 
adjoining  mainland  ;  the  Bella  Bella  of  the 
mainland  to  the  north,  and  the  Haisla  of 
Rivers  Inlet  ;  the  Nootka,agroupof  closely 
related  tribes  of  the  west  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island  ;  and  the  Coast  Salish  tribes 
of  south-eastern  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
southern  coast  of  British  Columbia,  in- 
cluding the  Fraser  River  delta.  The  interior 
tribes  of  the  Province  are  chiefly  :  the  Lil- 
looet  of  the  country  about  Harrison  Lake  ; 
the  Thompson  River  Indians  of  the  Fraser 
and  south  shore  of  the  Thompson  ;  the 
Shuswap,  north  of  these  ;  the  Okanagan 
in  the  southern  part  of  British  Columbia ; 
the  Kootenay  of  the  Kootenay  Lakes 
region ;     the   Chilcotin    of     the    Chilcotin 


Valley  ;  the  Carrier,  west  of  the  Shuswap 
and  north  of  the  Chilcotin  ;  the  Babine,  a 
tribe  closely  related  linguistically  to  the 
Carrier  and  dwelling  north  of  them  :  the 
Sicannia,  north  of  the  Shuswap  ;  and  the 
Nahana,  a  group  of  tribes  occupving 
the  northern  part  of  British  Columbia,  in- 
cluding the  Tahltan  of  Stickine  River. 

Culturally  all  these  tribes  are  to  he 
divided  into  two  main  groups,  corresponding 
rather  closely  to  their  geographical  position  : 
those  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  interior 
plateaux.  The  coast  tribes,  to  which  be- 
long also  the  Tlingit  tribes  of  southern 
Alaska,  have  attained  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  comple.xity  of  culture  and  have 
permanent  villages.  The  plateau  tribes, 
who  form  but  part  of  an  aboriginal  culture 
area  extending  for  a  vast  distance  north 
and  south  of  British  Columbia,  are  far 
more  primitive  than  the  tribes  bounding 
them  on  the  west,  and  are,  at  least  in 
part,  semi-nomadic  in  habit ;  some  of  them, 
particularly  the  Lillooet,  Chilcotin,  Carrier, 
and  Tahltan,  have  been  influenced  to  a 
great  extent  by  their  neighbours  of  the 
coast,  while  others,  such  as  the  Kootenay 
and  Thompson  River  Indians,  have  been 
somewhat  affected  culturally  through  con- 
tact with  Plains  Indians  to  the  east. 

The  Indian  languages  of  British  Columbia 
ma\'  be  grouped  into  six  well-defined  lin- 
guistic stocks,  that  is,  aggregations  of 
languages  derived  from  a  common  ancestral 


language  that,  as  far  as  can  be  determined, 
are  entirely  unrelated  to  one  another. 
These  linguistic  stocks  are  the  Haida, 
Tsimshian,  Salish  (subdivided  into  Coast 
Salish,  which  includes  Bella  Coola,  and 
Interior  Salish,  embracing  Lillooet,  Thomp- 
son River,  Shuswap,  and  Okanagan),  Waka- 
shan  or  Kwakintl-Nootka,  Kootenay  and 
Athabascan,  or  Dene  (to  this  stock  be- 
long the  languages  spoken  by  the  tribes 
enumerated  last  above,  beginning  with 
Chilcotin) ;  Salish  and  Athabascan  languages, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  spoken  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  tlie  Province.  The 
six  linguistic  stocks  of  British  Columbia 
differ  profoundly  from  one  another  in  their 
grammatical  structure,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  also  in  their  phonetic  systems  ; 
they  all,  though  in  varying  degrees,  impress 
an  ear  habituated  to  European  forms  of 
speech  as  remarkably  uneuphonic. 

In  regard  to  their  physical  traits  the 
Indians  of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia 
form,  according  to  Professor  Boas,  a  link 
between  the  rest  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America  and  the  north-east  Asiatic  peoples 
of  Mongolian  race,  resembling  the  latter 
in  skin  colour,  hair  colour  and  texture,  head 
form,  and  facial  features,  yet  differing  from 
them  in  the  greater  size  of  head  and  face 
and  in  tlie  comparative  absence  among 
them  of  slanting  eyelids.  Within  the 
bounds  of  British  Columbia,  Professor  Boas 
distinguishes  two  main  phvsical  types,  that 
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of  the  coast  and  tliat  of  the  plateaux  of 
the  interior,  both  of  only  medium  stature. 
The  former  are  characterised  by  lighter 
hair  and  lighter  colour  of  skin  than 
ordinarily  in  North  America,  but  in  other 
respects  thev  must  be  subdivided  into 
two  subtypes  :  the  northern  type,  to  which 
belong  the  Haida  and  Tsimshian,  and  the 
Kwakintl  type..  The  former  type  is  charac- 
terised by  great  size  of  head,  great  breadth 
of  face,  moderate  height  of  face,  conc.ive 
nose  (particularly  among  the  women),  and 
slight  elevation  of  nose  above  face  ;  while 
the  Indians  of  the  Kwakintl  type  have 
extremely  high  faces  and  high  and  rather 
narrow  noses,  which  are  well  elevated 
above  the  face  and  are  often  convex  in 
form.  The  Indians  of  the  plateau  type  of 
the  interior  have  smaller  heads  and  lower 
faces  than  those  of  the  coast,  and  are 
characterised  by  heavy  convex  noses. 
Professor  Boas  thinks  there  is  some 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Lillooet  Indians 
and  Coast  Salish  tribes  represent  a  fourth 
physical  tj-pe  in  British  Columbia,  which, 
in  its  most  typical  form,  is  characterised 
by  low  stature,  great  breadth  of  head  and 
face,  brachycephaly  or  short-headedness, 
flat  or  concave  nose,  thick  lips  and  receding 
chin.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
use  of  the  cephalic  index,  or  ratio  of  breadth 
to  length  of  head,  which  is  so  often  em- 
ployed by  physical  anthropologists  as  a 
race  criterion,  is  made  somewhat  difficult 
among  the  natives  of  the  southern  coast 
of  British  Columbia  because  of  the  practice, 
onh-  recently  abandoned,  of  these  Indians 
of  flattening  the  forehead  and  back  of  the 
head  of  their  infants  as  they  were  tightly 
swathed  and  laced  in  their  basket  cradles. 
The  Kootenay  Indians  seem  to  belong 
physically  to  the  type  of  the  Plains  Indians, 
being  taller  than  the  great  mass  of  British 
Columbia  natives,  more  long-headed,  darker 
in  colour,  and  with  noses  resembling  those 
of  the  Plains  Indians  rather  than  those  of 
the  tribes  west  of  them. 

As  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  sketch  to  do  justice  to  the  many 
aspects  of  British  Columbia  ethnology,  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  a  rapid  review 
of  some  of  the  main  elements  of  the  coast 
and  plateau  cultures,  our  chief  interest 
being  always  concentrated  on  the  contrast 
between  the  two.  Much  of  this  contrast 
is  immediately  traceable,  particularly  in 
regard  to  elements  of  material  culture,  to 
the  respective  environments  of  the  two 
groups  of  tribes.     It  is  readily  intelligible. 


for  instance,  that  the  natives  of  a  strip 
of  coast  land  in  vi-hich  there  is  heavy 
rainfall  and  that,  in  consequence,  is  heavily 
wooded  with  coniferous  trees,  should  have 
learned  to  make  substantial  pitch-roofed 
plank  houses  and  developed  a  very  con- 
siderable technique  in  woodwork.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dry,  comparatively 
treeless  character  of  the  interior  of  tlie 
Province  helps  us  to  understand  the 
presence  among  the  plateau  tribes  of  less 
solid  tent-like  types  of  house,  and  the 
replacement,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the 
wooden  vessels  of  the  coast  by  vessels  of 
bark,  hide,  and  basketry. 

The  main  industry  of  the  coast  tribes  is 
fishing,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
means  of  drag-nets,  fish-hooks,  and  lines 
(often  of  kelp),  basket  traps,  and  fish- 
spears  (certain  tj'pes  of  which  have  detach- 
able points).  Many  varieties  of  salmon  and 
cod,  halibut,  herring,  oulachan  or  candle- 
fish,  and  other  less  staple  kinds  of  fish  are 
caught  at  different  seasons  and  form  the 
main  diet  of  the  Indians  of  the  coast. 
There  are  different  ways  of  preparing  these 
for  food,  such  as  boiling  in  boxes  by  means 
of  heated  stones,  roasting,  and  smoking. 
In  former  times  sea-mammals  (seals,  sea- 
lions,  sea-otters,  porpoises,  and  whales) 
furnished  not  unimportant  sources  of  the 
food  supply.  Among  the  Nootka  only, 
however,  was  the  whale  actually  pursued, 
and  among  them  only  by  privileged 
families  who  possessed  knowledge  of  the 
appropriate  whaling  rituals  ;  the  other 
coast  tribes  were  content  with  stranded 
whales,  which  were  always  welcomed  with 
great  joy.  Marine  invertebrates,  such  as 
sea-urchins,  devil-fish,  and  particularly 
various  kinds  of  clams,  are  also  im- 
portant. Land  animals  are  hunted  by 
some  of  the  tribes  to  some  extent,  but 
form  only  a  secondary  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Vegetable  foods,  particularly 
different  berries  and  edible  roots,  are  by 
no  means  negligible  in  a  list  of  foods  of 
the  coast  tribes,  but  are  again  of  only 
secondary  importance.  Agriculture  was 
entirely  unknown  to  all  the  Indians  of 
British  Columbia,  if  we  except  a  limited 
tobacco  culture  among  some  of  the 
tribes. 

The  plateau  tribes  on  the  whole  de- 
pended for  their  sustenance  upon  a  greater 
range  of  food  products  than  their  western 
neighbours.  Besides  fish,  particularly  sal- 
mon, which  were  caught  by  spearing,  dip- 
net  fishing,  and  by  means  of  weirs  and 
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basket  traps,  they  subsisted  on  the  flesh  of 
various  land  animals,  deer  being  either 
hunted  with  bow  and  arrow  or  despatched 
after  being  driven  into  corrals,  while 
smaller  mammals  were  caught  in  traps 
and  snares.  Vegetable  products  played  a 
far  more  important  part  in  the  life  of  these 
Indians  than  in  that  of  the  coast  natives, 
the  steaming  or  roasting  of  different  kinds 
of  edible  tubers  in  pits,  in  particular,  being 
typical  woman's  work  ;  berrying  also  was 
of  considerable  importance,  as  is  shown, 
among  other  things,  by  the  fact  that 
definite  berry  patches  were  jealously 
guarded  by  the  tribes.  The  greater  variety 
of  foods  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  Plateau  Indians  caused  the  tribes  to 
move  about  more  freely,  within  fairly  w-ell- 
defined  limits,  than  those  of  the  coast, 
where  there  was  at  almost  any  point  a 
practically  never-failing  supply  of  fish  to 
be  had.  Though  the  Salish  tribes  of  the 
interior  possessed  permanent  winter  vil- 
ages  as  a  rule,  some  of  the  Athabascan 
tribes,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  winter 
hunting,  moved  about  in  the  winter. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Coast  Indians  are 
large  quadrangular  structures  of  hewn 
planks,  the  framework,  in  its  most  typical 
northern  form,  consisting  of  four  heavy 
corner  posts,  centre  posts  at  either  end, 
and  connecting  beams  and  ridge-pole.  In 
many  of  the  houses  there  are  sleeping 
platforms  about  the  walls.  Some  of  the 
houses,  particularly  among  the  Coast  Salish, 
were  of  extreme  length,  attaining  in  some 
cases  to  upwards  of  600  feet,  and  were 
used  as  communal  houses,  each  family 
being  partitioned  off  from  the  others  and 
making  use  of  its  own  fire.  In  a  typical 
west-coast  village  the  houses  are  arranged 
in  a  single  row,  and  face  the  sea,  the  canoes 
being  drawn  up  on  the  beach  ;  except 
among  the  southern  tribes,  the  village  is 
given  a  picturesque  aspect  by  the  presence 
of  high  heraldic  posts,  the  so-called  "  totem 
poles,"  which  are  generally  built  in  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  w'ith  an  aperture  at  the 
base  serving  as  door.  In  the  interior 
the  dwellings  differ  for  summer  and  winter. 
Among  the  interior  Salish  tribes,  as  well  as 
among  the  Chilcotin  and  Southern  Carrier, 
who  were  doubtless  influenced  bj-  them, 
the  winter  house  was  a  semi-underground 
structure  with  a  conical  covering,  com- 
pacth'  overlaid  with  earth,  to  which  access 
was  had  b\-  means  of  a  notched  ladder 
jutting  out  through  the  smoke-hole.  In 
the  summer,  round  or  square  tents  covered 
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with  mats  or   simple   Icaii-tos  of   saplings 
were  used. 

The  coast  tribes,  as  ahcady  observed, 
were  expert  woodworkers,  the  easily  worked 
red  cedar  proving  an  abundant  source  of 
material.  'I'lie  implements  used  in  felling 
trees,  hewing  out  planks,  and  carving  and 
polishing  wood  were  wedges  of  wood  or 
antler,  stone  mauls,  adzes  with  often  well- 
carved  wooden  handles  and  stone  or  bone 
blades,  curved-bladed  knives,  and  dogfish 
skin  used  as  polisher.  The  arts  of  applying 
fire  to  trees  and  logs,  to  assist  in  felling 
and  in  securing  boards  of  appropriate  size, 
and  of  kerfing  and  steaming  wood,  so  as  to 
make  it  capable  of  bending  at  right  angles, 
were  thoroughly  understood.  Numerous 
types  of  household  utensils  and  other 
articles  of  wood  were  neatly  fashioned, 
many  of  them  with  often  exquisitely 
executed  designs  in  relief  ;  among  them 
are  various  types  of  boxes,  some  of  which 
were  painted  with  liighlv  conventionalised 
realistic  designs  or  inlaid  with  abelone 
shell,  shallow  travs,  deeper  so-called 
"  grease  dishes,"  buckets,  ladles,  canoe 
bailers,  fish  or  seal  clubbers,  batons,  cere- 
monial staffs,  box  drums,  rattles,  whistles, 
and  masks.  Exquisitely  finished  work  was 
also  done  in  bone  and  horn,  perhaps  the 
best  examples  of  which  are  the  elaborate!}' 
carved  horn  spoons  of  the  Haida  and 
Tsimshian.  Stone  was  worked  into  pestles, 
mortars,  mauls,  hand-hammers,  and  blades 
and  points  of  weapons  and  implements  ; 
the  artistic  tendency  of  the  Indians  found 
play  even  here,  for  we  often  find  the  stone 
mauls  decorated  with  well-executed  realistic 
designs.  Flaking  of  stone  implements,  as 
we  are  led  to  judge  by  archceological  evi- 
dence, was  unknown  along  the  coast,  its 
place  being  taken  by  rubbing  or  battering 
and  pecking.  In  the  interior,  however, 
both  flakes  and  battered  stone  implements 
are  found.  The  woodwork  of  the  interior 
tribes,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Coast 
Indians.  Ou  the  other  hand,  they  do  far 
more  work  in  hides,  both  raw  and  tanned  ; 
the  raw-hide  parfleches  or  pack-bags  of  the 
interior  Salish  tribes,  which  are  generally 
decorated  with  painted  designs,  and  which 
are  evidently  modelled  after  the  parfleches 
of  the  Plains  Indians,  are  good  examples  of 
work  in  raw  hide,  while  tanned  hides,  par- 
ticularly buckskin  and  caribou,  were  used 
for  various  articles  of  clothing — caps,  shirts, 
leggings,  breech  clouts,  moccasins,  and 
mittens. 


The  clotliing  of  the  Coast  Indians  was 
far  scantier  than  that  of  the  natives  of  the 
plateau,  consisting  chiefly  of  hide  blankets, 
and  for  women  red  cedar  bark  twilled 
rain-capes  and  aprons  ;  artistically  wrought, 
more  or  less  conical,  woven  hats,  of  different 
patterns  in  different  parts  of  the  coast  area, 
and  generally  with  pointed  designs,  are 
characteristic  articles  of  dress  of  the 
Indians  of  this  region.  Weaving,  mat- 
ting, and  basketry  are  important  industries 
in  both  regions.  The  Coast  Indians  weave 
beautiful  blankets,  ponchos,  and  dancing 
aprons  of  "yellow  cedar"  bark  strands, 
mountain-goat  wool,  and,  in  former  times, 
also  dog  hair.  Mats  are  either  twilled  of 
strips  of  red  cedar  bark  or  made  of  rushes 
sewn  together.  Basketry,  which  is  either 
twined  or  twilled  (this  term  being  here 
used  to  include  checker  weaves),  is  com- 
paratively simple  among  the  Indians  of  the 
coast,  no  great  perfection  of  technique 
being  attained  except  among  the  southern 
Xootka  and  the  Tlingit  of  southern  Alaska, 
the  latter  of  whom  make  beautiful  spruce- 
root  twined  basketry  decorated  with 
coloured  strands.  Among  the  Indians  of 
the  interior,  fabrics  are  woven  of  sage- 
brush bark,  and  of  long  strips  of  twisted 
rabbit-skin  ;  the  latter  technique  is  spread 
over  an  immense  territory  in  aboriginal 
\orth  America,  being  found  as  far  east  as 
the  Montagnais  of  Eastern  Quebec,  and  as 
far  south  as  the  Paintesof  northern  Arizona. 
Indian  hemp,  oleaginous  fibre,  and  rushes 
are  used  in  matting,  bags,  and  twined 
basketry.  The  .Athabascan  tribes  of  British 
Columbia  make  large  and  small  baskets  of 
solid  bark,  while  the  interior  Salish  tribes, 
as  well  as  the  Chilcotin,  are  remarkable  for 
their  neatly  finished  coiled  baskets,  which 
are  decorated  in  geometrical  designs  with 
overlay  strands  applied  by  a  process  known 
as  imbrication.  Many  of  these  coiled 
baskets,  which  are  generally  of  angular 
form,  are  stitched  so  fine  as  to  hold  water 
without  difficulty. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  object  in  use 
among  the  Coast  Indians  of  British  Colum- 
bia, next  to  the  totem  poles  already  spoken 
of,  is  the  dug-out  canoe  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  cedar-tree,  which  is  spread  to  the 
proper  width  by  steaming.  These  canoes 
are  well  constructed,  differing  in  style  in 
different  parts  of  the  coast  country,  and  are 
eminently  seaworthy  ;  the  longest  canoes 
are  those  of  the  Haida,  which  often  reach 
a  length  of  upwards  of  60  feet,  and  are 
ornamented  at  both  bow  and  stern  with 
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painted  designs  of  the  conventionalised 
realistic  style  characteristic  of  the  region. 
The  interior  tribes  also  make  dug-outs, 
which,  however,  do  not  compare  in  finish 
with  those  of  the  coast,  but  they  are  charac- 
terised more  by  the  use  of  bark  canoes. 
The  well-known  Kootenay  type  of  bark 
canoe  is  peculiar  in  possessing  spurs  under 
water  at  bow  and  stern,  which  gives  the 
canoe  a  cigar-like  shape. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
highly  developed  decorative  art  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Indians.  Simple  geometric 
designs  are  brought  out  in  twilled  matting 
by  the  use  of  red  and  black  strands  ;  geo- 
metric designs  are  also  made  use  of  in  the 
twined  basketry  of  the  Nootka  and  of  the 
Tlingit  of  Southern  .A.laska.  But  far  more 
characteristic  of  these  Indians,  particularly 
among  the  Haida,  Tsimshian,  Bella  Coola, 
and  Kwakintl,  than  geometric  designs  are 
peculiar  designs  which  are  primarily  real- 
istic in  character,  animals  and  supernatural 
beings  often  in  human  form  being  chiefly 
depicted,  but  in  which  realism  has  in  many 
cases  been  conventionally  distorted  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  far  from  evident  as  such. 
This  distortion  is  due  largely  to  the  use  of 
eye  designs  to  indicate  joints,  or  even 
merely  to  help  fill  out  the  decorative  field, 
and  to  the  representation  of  the  object  as 
though  it  had  first  been  split  up  and  spread 
out  symmetrically.  In  relief  art,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  figures  carved  out  on  totem 
poles,  house  posts,  rattles,  and  horn  spoons, 
the  realism  is  best  preserved,  though  even 
here  the  representation  of  conventional 
symbols  referring  to  the  object,  rather 
than  of  the  entire  object  as  such,  is 
marked.  Conventional  distortion  is  carried 
to  its  greatest  extent  in  designs  on  a  flat 
surface,  such  as  paintings  on  boxes  and 
canoes,  incised  designs  on  "  coppers,"  and 
designs  woven  into  Chilcat  blankets.  The 
art  of  the  interior  tribes,  which  in  both 
extent  and  range  is  scantier  than  that  of 
the  coast,  is  mainly  geometrical  in  charac- 
ter. It  is  best  e.xemplified  in  the  basketry 
designs  of  the  interior  Salish  and  Chilcotin 
Indians,  to  a  less  extent  in  the  painted 
designs  on  raw-hide  parfleches.  These 
geometrical  designs  are  named  by  pattern 
names  according  to  real  or  fancied  resem- 
blances to  various  objects  ;  that  these 
names  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
designs  are  reahstic  in  origin  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  design  has 
different  pattern  names  in  different  tribes. 

A   great    contrast   obtains   between    the 


I.   KWAK.  2.  SALISHAX. 


TYPES    OF    INDIANS. 


3-  Cape  Caitiox  Sqiaw. 
8.  Clayqiot  <j 


4.  Coast  Salish. 
Cape  Caltiox  Max. 


5.  SOXGHEES. 

lO.    XOOTJiA 


6.   XOOTKAX  SylAW. 
AXD  ClAYQUOT. 


SaLISHAX  SOXGHEEj. 
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Iiuii:ins  (if  lliu  inUriiir  and  ol  the-  C():in1 
ill  rof^ai'd  to  bouiul  oif^aiiisulion.  Oiilsidi- 
of  the  Lillooet,  Cliilcotin,  and  Carrier,  wlio 
in  this  respect  have  been  profoundlv  iiillu- 
cnced  by  the  neigliboiiriiig  coast  trilHs,  tlie 
interior  tribes  are  orj^anised  on  a  veiy 
simple  basis,  tlicrc  beinjj  no  dilTerences 
of  rank  recognised,  except  in  so  far  as 
captives  of  war  could  be  held  as  si  ive>, 
and  the  people  not  being  subdivided  into 
anything  like  clan  groups  ;  chiefs  were  not 
such  liy  virtue  of  inheritance,  but  simply 
because  of  the  regard  in  which  they  were 
held  for  their  wealth  or  intellectual  powers. 
Among  the  coast  tribes,  however,  and  the 
interior  tribes  infhienced  by  them,  there 
are  four  classes  recognised — chiefs,  nobles, 
common  people,  and  slaves  ;  an  individual 
belonged  to  one  of  these  classes  by  virtue 
of  descent,  so  that  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  castes.  Moreover,  the  Coast 
Indians,  particularly  those  of  the  more 
northern  tribes,  make  use  of  crests  or 
heraldic  emblems,  which  generally  refer 
to  animals  believed  to  be  endowed  with 
supernatural  power,  and  which  are  often 
carved  on  totem  poles  ;  these  crests  were 
obtained,  according  to  mythical  legends, 
by  ancestors  in  remote  times,  and  handed 
down  to  their  descendants.  Thus  tlie 
crests  inliere  in  particular  families  or  lines 
of  descent,  though  it  is  important  to  note 
that  different  families  may  have  the  same 
crest,  in  which  case  we  may  speak  of  clans, 
and  that  an  individual  may  possess  several 
crests,  though  generally  he  regards  one  of 
them  as  his  main  crest.  It  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  natives  do  not  con- 
sider themselves  descended,  as  is  sometimes 
popularly  supposed,  from  the  crest  animals 
or  "  totems."  The  tendency  for  individuals 
possessing  the  same  crest  to  be  grouped 
into  social  units  is  best  seen  among  the 
Tlingit,  Haida,  and  Tsimshian,  where  the 
whole  tribe  is  divided  into  a  small  number 
of  phratries,  the  members  of  which  are 
considered  to  be  kin  to  one  another,  and 
therefore  forbidden  to  intermarry.  There 
are  two  such  exogamic  (literally  "  outside 
marrying")  phratries  among  the  Haida,  the 
Eagle  and  Raven,  the  main  crest  of  the 
latter  of  which,  curiously  enough,  is 
the  killerwhale.  The  Tsimshian  Indians 
have  four  exogamic  phratries,  the  crests 
of  which  are  respectively  the  wolf,  eagle, 
raven,  and  bear.  Among  these  northern 
coast  tribes  descent  is  counted  in  the 
female  line,  not,  as  with  us,  in  the  male 
line.     E.xogamv  and    maternal    descent,    it 


Nhiiuld  he  noted,  are  characleristie  of  the 
three  tribes  menlioned,  and  of  the  northern 
branches  of  llie  KwakintI  group,  while 
elsewhere  in  the  coast  area  they  either  do 
nol  appear  at  all  or  in  modified  foim. 

One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  the 
culture  of  the  coast  tribes  is  the  great 
development  of  the  idea  of  property.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  strict  laws  of  inherit- 
ance that  obtain  among  them.  Not  only 
was  movable  property,  such  as  blankets, 
canoes,  and  slaves,  handed  down  in  the 
in, lie  or  female  line,  as  the  case  might  be, 
lull  .also  the  right  to  definite  fishing-places 
and  hunting-grounds  was  inheritable. 
Privileges  of  all  kinds,  such  as  particular 
oflices  in  rituals,  names,  certain  types  of 
songs,  participation  in  ceremonial  dances, 
and  numerous  other  forms  of  immaterial 
property  were  inherited,  and  differed  in 
character  from  family  to  family.  The  "  pot- 
latch  "  is  a  delinite  embodiment  of  the 
native  ideas  of  property  and  its  transfer. 
The  term  "  potlatch  "  is  derived  from  the 
Chinook  jargon  word  meaning  "  to  give," 
and  is  used  to  refer  to  ceremonial  feasts 
given  by  such  as  are  desirous  of  distribut- 
ing property  to  fellow-tribesmen,  or,  in 
some  cases,  to  the  members  of  another 
tribe  that  has  been  invited  for  the  pur- 
pose. Nowadays  modern  goods  or  even 
currency  are  used  in  these  potlatches,  but 
in  earlier  times  blankets,  strings  of  dentalia, 
canoes,  slaves,  and  other  forms  of  aboriginal 
wealth  were  distributed.  Large  copper 
plates  of  peculiar  form  with  incised 
heraldic  designs  were  sometimes  trans- 
ferred by  chiefs,  particularly  among  the 
KwakintI,  and,  like  paper  currency  among 
ourselves,  were  symbolic  of  great  value, 
many  "  coppers,"  which  were  known  by 
distinctive  names,  being  worth  several 
thousands  of  blankets  of  unit  value  ;  with 
each  transfer  such  a  "  copper "  increased 
in  value  by  a  delinite  amount.  While  pro- 
perty is  thus  given  away  at  a  potlatch,  the 
gift  is  only  apparent,  for  the  recipient  of 
the  gift  is  expected  in  most  cases  to  return 
it  to  the  donor  with  interest,  generally  at 
loo  per  cent.,  at  some  future  time.  Pot- 
latches  are  often  given  in  connection  with 
events  of  a  ceremonial  character,  such  as  a 
winter  ritual,  or  a  ceremony  given  at  the 
time  a  girl  has  entered  upon  the  period  of 
puberty  (for  some  time  whereafter  she  is 
subject  to  various  restrictions  of  food  and 
action),  or  a  marriage  (which  is  often  in  the 
form  of  a  dramatic  representation  of  the 
marriage  of  some  ancestor  recounted  in  a 


family  legend).  On  the  plateau,  potlatches 
are  given  only  among  the  more  western 
tribes,  who  here  again  have  been  inlluenced 
by  the  Coast  Indians. 

The  belief  in  a  supreme  being  was  not 
entirely  absent  among  the  natives  of  British 
Columbia,  but  was,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
rather  vague  at  best  and  of  but  secondary 
importance  in  their  daily  life.  Religion 
centred  about  beliefs  in  various  super- 
natural beings,  only  in  part  connected  with 
natural  phenomena  or  identifiable  with 
animal  spirits,  in  various  religious  cere- 
monies or  rituals  connected  with  such 
supernatural  beings,  or  with  securing 
success  in  fishing,  hunting,  or  other  pur- 
suits, and  in  the  acquirement  by  individuals 
of  personal  supernatural  protectors,  or 
"  manitous,"  of  which  the  acquirement  of 
power  by  medicine-men  is  but  a  phase. 
The  ritualistic  side  of  religion  is  highly 
developed  among  the  coast  tribes,  far  less 
so  among  those  of  the  interior.  Chief 
among  the  coast  rituals  is  the  winter 
feast,  which  is  most  complex  among  the 
KwakintI  tribes,  among  whom  several  of 
its  features  seem  to  have  originated.  Among 
the  KwakintI  the  ordinary  grouping  of  the 
tribe  into  clans  and  families  is  suspended 
during  the  performance  of  the  winter  ritual, 
and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  grouping  accord- 
ing to  membership  in  secret  societies.  Part 
of  the  tribe  is  uninitiated  and  takes  no 
active  part  in  any  of  the  dances  ;  the  rest 
belong  to  various  societies,  in  which  mem- 
bership is  secured  practically  by  hereditary 
right — formally  through  initiation  by  the 
supernatural  being  to  whom  the  society, 
according  to  mythical  legends,  owes  its 
origin.  The  societies  have  their  charac- 
teristic regalia,  face-paintings,  ceremonial 
insignia,  songs,  masked  dances,  and,  in 
some  cases,  ceremonial  functions.  They 
are  graded  according  to  rank,  and  in 
successive  winter  feasts  a  member  of  the 
initiated  may,  according  to  the  ceremonial 
privileges  that  he  has  inherited,  proceed 
from  membership  in  one  of  the  societies  to 
one  higher  in  rank.  The  highest  of  the 
winter  feast  societies  among  the  KwakintI 
is  the  Cannibal  Society,  which  takes  its 
mythical  origin  from  the  Cannibal  Spirit. 
The  members  indulge  in  ceremonial  eating 
of  corpses  and  frenzied  biting  of  bystanders, 
which  naturally  is  far  from  justifying  a 
belief  in  the  former  existence  of  true  canni- 
balism among  these  Indians.  The  winter 
season,  it  should  be  noted,  is  considered 
sacred,   and   it    is   forbidden  to  handle  or 
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show  winter  masks,  vvhistles,  or  other  ritual 
elements  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Among  the  Plateau  Indians  greater 
importance  attaches  to  the  getting  of 
guardian  spirits,  or  manitous,  than  to  the 
performance  of  rituals.  When  a  boj-  arrives 
at  the  age  of  puberty  he  retires  to  some 
lonely  spot  and  undergoes  a  period  of  train- 
ing, consisting  of  fasting,  frequent  bathing, 
and  prayer,  aiming  to  secure  in  a  vision  the 


material  terms,  that  is  iinmcdiatelv  respon- 
sible for  the  sick  man's  aihnent,  and  to 
discover  the  person  whose  malice  brought 
it  about.  Sometimes  a  man's  soul  is  sup- 
posed to  leave  him  so  that  he  is  as  though 
dead  ;  in  such  cases  a  medicine-man  can 
put  himself  into  a  trance  and  cause  his  own 
soul  to  bring  back  the  errant  one  to  the 
invalid,  thus  restoring  him  to  life  and  health. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  medicine-men,  and 


human  beings  living  in  a  mythological 
period,  the  ancestors  of  the  animals  of  to- 
day. The  idea  of  creation  is  very  weakly 
developed  in  this  area,  if  at  all,  though  the 
mythological  Raven  is  believed  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  daylight  and  other  important 
facts  of  existence.  Curiously  enough.  Raven, 
while  spoken  of  as  a  powerful  transformer 
and  benefactor  of  mankind,  is  in  other 
myths,  and  indeed  often  in  the   verv  same 


protection  of  some  potent  spirit,  generallv 
an  animal  spirit,  less  frequently  that  of  an 
inanimate  object.  Such  a  spirit  generallv 
serves  as  the  individual's  protector  or  luck- 
bringer  in  life  ever  after,  bringing  him 
success,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
spirit,  in  hunting,  war,  gambling,  love, 
or  other  pursuits.  Medicine-men  are,  in 
theory,  simply  a  class  of  individuals  that 
have  at  one  or  more  periods  of  their  life 
obtained  the  protection  of  spirits  that  give 
them  the  power  to  locate  the  cause  of 
disease.  By  the  singing  of  medicine  songs, 
which  the  medicine-man  has  learned  in  his 
manitou  visions,  he  is  put  into  an  ecstatic 
state  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  see  clearly 
the  '"pain,"  generally  thought    of  in  quite 
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for  that  matter  medicine-women,  often  effect 
cures  through  the  power  of  suggestion. 

The  mythology  of  the  Coast  Indians  is 
very  rich,  and  is  in  large  part  intimatelv 
connected  with  the  social  organisation  and 
religious  beliefs  of  the  natives.  Two  main 
types  of  myth  may  be  recognised  in  this 
area — family  or  clan  legends,  which,  thougli 
often  embodying  mythological  ideas  that 
are  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  are  in  their 
particular  form  the  property  of  families  or 
clans,  and  unattached  mvths  that  are  not 
so  local  in  their  application.  While  the 
clan  legends  often  have  a  pseudo-historical 
air  about  them,  the  unattached  myths  have 
more  of  the  character  of  folk-tales,  in  which 
the  actors  are  chiefly  animals  thought  of  as 
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myth,  put  in  the  most  ridiculous  roles.  The 
same  is  true  of  Coj'ote  (the  mythological  pro- 
genitor of  the  coj'ote  or  prairie  wolf),  who. 
among  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  combines 
the  roles  of  a  culture-hero  beneliting  man, 
transformer,  and  clownish,  oftentimes  ob- 
scene trickster. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  sketch  much  that 
is  of  interest  and  importance  has  had  to 
be  merely  touched  upon  or  even  omitted 
altogether.  The  effort,  however,  has  been 
made  to  make  two  points  stand  out  some- 
what clearly — the  existence  of  several  dis- 
tinct linguistic  stocks  and  physical  types 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Province,  and  the 
essential  cultural  difference  between  the 
natives  of  the  coast  and  of  tlie  interior. 


VANCOUVER    OBSERVATORY. 


CLIMATE  AND   RAINFALL 


Bv  T.  S.  H.  SHEARMAX,   Uirectok,  Vaxcouver  Obsickvatoky 


LI  MAT K  may  be 
defined  as  the  condi- 
tion of  a  country  in 
relation  to  such  me- 
teorological elements 
as  air  temperature, 
atmospheric  pressure 
and  wind,  atmo- 
spheric moisture  and  electricity,  and  the 
effects  that  these  and  other  elements  have 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The 
principal  factors  of  climate  include  latitude, 
altitude,  the  relative  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  the  presence  of  ocean  currents, 
the  proximity  of  mountain  ranges,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  vegetation,  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall,  and 
the  prevailing  winds. 

Bearing  these  factors  in  mind,  it  becomes 
at  once  evident  that  a  province  having  the 
geographical  features  of  British  Culumbia 
must  necessarily  have  many  kinds  of 
climate.  The  proximity  of  two  great  ocean 
currents — the  Japan  and  the  cold  Arctic 
current  flowing  from  Behriug  Strait — is  a 
very  important  factor  as  regards  rainfall 
on  the  coast  and  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture in  other  portions  of  the  Province. 
These  ocean  currents  give  to  the  Province 
a  greater  diversity  of  climate  than  that  of 
the  other  Provinces   of   the  Dominion,  or 


the   States  to  the   south   of    us.     The   high 
elevation  of  tlie  intL-rior  plateau,  giving,  as 


precipitation    and    temperature.      In 
latitudes  the  atmosphere  usually  flows 


these 
from 


DIAGRAM    SHOWING    TEMPERATURE. 


it  does,  a  greatly  reduced  barometric  pres- 
sure,  produces    a    marked    effect   on    the 
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west   to   east,   and,   having    traversed    the 
Pacific  Ocean,  it  becomes  moisture-laden, 
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and  also  warmed,  bv  the  Japan  current. 
The  precipitation  is,  therefore,  greater  along 
the  northern  coast,  because  the  Arctic 
current  is  there  colder,  and  the  Japan 
current  nearer  to  the  shore.  With  regard 
to  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  the  cast 
has  less  rain  than  the  west,  owing  to  the 
effect  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  exten- 
sive forests.  The  sliore  of  the  mainland 
facing  Vancouver  Island  has  an  increase  in 
precipitation,  due  to  the  cold  water  of  the 
Gulf — the  Gulf  waters  being  greatly  chilled 
b\'  the  cold,  northern  backwash.  The 
heavy  rainfall  of  the  Pacific  littoral  lias 
caused  magnificent  forests  of  fir,  spruce, 
pine,  and  cedar.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  tables  and  diagrams,  there  is 
a  verv  wide  range  in  the  precipitation  of 
different    parts    of     the     Province.      This 


inequalitv  can,  perhaps,  be  better  realised 
by  an  inspection  of  the  accompanying 
diagram  than  by  any  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  between  the  great 
mountain  ranges  the  interior  plateau  has  a 
fairly  dry  climate,  the  total  precipitation 
varying  from  7  to  12  inches.  In  this  region 
irrigation  is  a  great  aid  in  producing  large 
and  satisfactory  crops.  In  the  Kootenay 
District,  during  the  winter,  the  temperature 
sometimes  falls  considerably  below  zero, 
but  only  for  short  periods.  Summer  frosts 
also  occasionally  occur  in  this  district,  but 
drainage  does  away  with  this  danger  to 
agriculture.  In  this  region  the  rainfall 
ranges  from  18  to  20  inches,  and  the  snow- 
fall from  I  to  3  feet.  The  climate  of  the 
northern  interior,  which  includes  the  Cari- 
boo and  Chilcotin  countrv,  is  colder  than 


that  of  the  Kootenay  District.  With  regard 
to  the  Peace  River  Valley,  we  are,  of  course, 
onlv  concerned  here  with  that  portion  lying 
in  this  Province.  In  the  past,  the  absence 
of  the  stations  of  the  Meteorological  Service 
has  compelled  us  to  look  up  the  records  of 
explorers  and  others  for  the  details  regarding 
the  climate  of  this  region.  But  the  countrv 
is  now  being  settled,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
systematic  and  regular  records.  The  results 
of  the  fragmentary  records  that  have  been 
made,  however,  may  well  be  given  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Macoun,  who  says  that 
from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  first  week 
in  November  the  ground  is  fit  for  the 
plough  ;  and  that  winter  is  actually  shorter 
on  Peace  River  than  in  Manitoba.  Pro- 
fessor Macoun  also  states  that  the  tempera- 
ture in  this   district  is  milder   during   the 


TABLE    I. 

Showing   the   Average   Annual    Rainfall,   Snowfall,   and   Total   Precipitation,  and  the   Highest,  Lowest,  and  Average 
Annual  Temperature,  at  Thirty-nine  Stations  of  the  Dominion  Meteorological  Service. 


Agassiz 
Alberni 

Atlin 

Barkerville  ... 

Bella  Coola... 

Beaver  Lake  (Rain  Station) 

Clayoquot    ... 

Cape  Scott  ... 

Chilcotin  (Big  Creek)       

Cowichan  (Tzouhalem)    ... 

Coquitlam  (Rain  Station) 

Enderby 

Golden 

Goldstream  Lake  (Rain  Station) 

Hedley        

Kamloops 

Ladner 

Masset,  Q.C.I 

Naas  Harbour  (Rain  Station)     .. 

Xew  Westminster 

Nicola  Lake 
North  Xicomen     ... 
Nelson 
Nanaimo 

Okanagan  Division 

Princeton    ... 

Quesnel 

Revelstoke  ... 

Rossland 

Salmon  Arm 

Steveston     ... 

Stuart  Lake  (Fort  St.  Janie^) 

Summerland 

Tobacco  Plains  (Elks)     

Vernon  (Coldstream) 

Vancouver... 

Victoria 


Mean 
Annual 
Rainfall. 


Inches. 

59'97 
66-40 

S'20 
19-47 

35-22 

34-49 
124-27 

ii5f>3 

7-24 

38-54 
71-27 

13-87 

9-49 

6116 

7-75 

7-56 

36-70 

51-07 
70-86 

55-16 
8-os 
72-59 
20-55 
41-86 

9-24 

8-69 

9-22 

30-09 

18-58 

11-63 

37-03 
10-05 

7-61 
14-40 

8-84 
60-08 
26-53 


Mean 

Annual 
Snowfall. 


Inches. 

39-83 
44-81 
67-30 
155-47 
49-03 
13-98 
15-04 
0-91 

41-15 

8-75 
13-48 
68-30 
44-79 
75-36 
18-80 

27-34 
16-39 
36-16 
95-36 
28-49 

31-23 
33-56 
84-06 
26-23 

33-75 

43-64 
40-04 
129-09 
123-31 

66-35 

17-59 
59-49 
22-79 

37-44 
42-93 
19-05 

9-47 


Total 
Mean 
Annual 

Precipitation. 


Inches. 
61-95 
70-88 
11-92 
35-02 
40-12 

35-89 
125-78 
115-72 
"•35 
39-42 
72-62 
20-71 
13-98 
68-70 

9-64 
10-30 
38-65 
54-69 
80-36 


II-I9 
75-95 
28-95 
44-48 

12-62 


Highest  Temperatu 


103-0 
106-4 

80-5 

93 -o 
loo-o 

90-5 

8i-5 
94-0 

95-5 

103-0 
94-0 


102-4 
87-0 
840 


93'9 

92-5 
99-0 
97-0 
94-2 

96-2 


13-05 

loi-o 

13-23 

loo-o 

42-99 

loo-o 

30-90 

88-0 

18-27 

loi-o 

38-80 

16-01 
9-88 

83-0 
96-5 
98-0 

i8-i4 

I03-I 

13-13 
6200 

104-0 
92-2 

27-48 

90-1 

1907 

1897 

1905 


1902 
1906 


1904 

1906 


1906 
1908 

1897 


1908 
1900 
1908 

( 1908 1 
\  1897 ) 

1904 

1906 
1908 
1906 

5 1906 ) 

I  1908  y 

1903 

1895 
1908 
1896 
1908 
1908 
1899 


Lowest  Temperature. 


■13-0 

■    2-8 

■50-0 
•46-0 
•     4-0 

14-5 
12-7 

•37-0 

1-5 

-26-0 
-51-0 

-24-0 
■26-9 

i-o 

9-0 


■36-0 

•  13-0 

■  7-0 
1-3 

19-4 

•45-0 
■50-0 

■  25-0 

■  10-5 

•  20'0 

1-0 
-58-0 
-18-0 
■32-2 
■30-0 

2-3 

6-0 


1907 

1906 

1893 

I90I 

1907 
1903 
1907 
1907 

1899 
1907 

1907 

1893 

1907 
1907 


1907  j 
1907 

1893 

1899 
1907 

1907 

1907 

1905 
1907 

1905 

1907 

1907 
1907 
1909 
1899 

1893 

1907 
1887 


49-80 

50-01 

36-61 

36-23 
45-03 

48-82 

46-21 
35-86 
49-57 

45-33 
39'2i 

45-58 

47-34 
47-68 
46-45 


49-22 

42'6o 
49-69 

46-37 
49-12 

45-96 
42-01 
41-38 
42-84 
42-46 

45-71 

47-91 
33-33 
4619 

43-90 
45-07 
48-82 
49-68 
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autumn  months  than  at  Winnipeg,  1,200 
miles  south-cast.  Returning  to  the  coast, 
we  find  the  Coast  Range  is  pierced  by 
innumerable  valleys.  These  valleys  are 
very  fertile,  and,  being  for  the  most  part 
sheltered  from  northerly  winds,  permit  the 
warm  air  from  the  Pacific  to  pass  through. 
The    reflection   and   concentration   of   the 


sun's  rays  by  the  sides  of  the  surrounding 
hills  also  adds  to  the  warmth,  and  results  in 
many  and  varied  climatic  conditions. 

The  snowfall  of  the  Province  is  very 
irregularly  distributed.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  Arctic  current  flowing  from 
Behring  Strait  chills  the  coast  w.iters  and 
causes  the  prevailing  warm  moist  westerly 


winds  to  condense  the  moisture  and 
produce  a  heavy  rainfall  along  the  coast- 
line. As  might  be  expected,  the  Coast 
Range  receives  the  brunt  of  the  ocean  wind 
and  storms,  but  the  highest  air-currents 
keep  right  on  in  their  journey,  passing 
inland  away  above  the  summits  of  the 
Coast  Range,  to  be  finally  arrested  by  the 


TABLE    II. 

Mktkokological  Summahv,  Vancouvkr. 

Mean  Temperature. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year. 

1905         ... 

48-3 

53'o 

59-4 

64-1 

60-9 

S6'o 

44'2 

41-8 

39-6 



1906 

387 

39-8 

427 

49-8 

53'9 

56-9 

66-1 

62-3 

557 

502 

40-8 

386 

496 

1907         ... 

273 

37-6 

39'5 

45-6 

55-6 

58-9 

f'37 

607 

57'i 

50-4 

44-6 

39-4 

48'4 

1908         ... 

38-1 

38-4 

41-6 

46-5 

.SI '2 

580 

f-S-s 

61-9 

54-1 

479 

45'5 

361 

485 

1909        ... 

292 

39'2 

41-4 

45-0 

51-4 

58-2 

60s 

59-6 

5f'-5 

496 

42-4 

33  9 

^'''l 

I910 

s6-o 

34-6 

445 

47"2 

s6-o 

.S7-I 

62-8 

59-8 

50-4 

42-8 

40-9 

49-8 

I9II 

32-6 

366 

429 

44'9 

52'2 

572 

63-8 

61-9 

56-0 

497 

39"9 

387 

48-04 

Adopted 

mean... 

34-'^ 

38-1 

422 

46-9 

53'5 

58'3 

62-8 

61-2 

55-6 

49-6 

42-4 

38-8 

48-82 

Higliesi  Jcmferaturc. 


1905 

_ 





71-0 

76-7 

76-5 

86-6 

80-0 

72-9 

6o-o 

627 

500 

86-6 

1906 

5' '5 

53-6 

59"o 

68-7 

75'9 

Si-3 

89-8 

82-4 

72-8 

69-4 

57-3 

51-4 

89-8 

1907     ... 

457 

52-6 

53-0 

637 

75'5 

80-8 

89-6 

87-0 

8i-2 

64-0 

59-6 

56-9 

896 

1908     ... 

48-1 

49-8 

557 

11' - 

65-6 

79-8 

872 

92-2 

70-3 

65-4 

59-5 

497 

92-2 

1909     ... 

510 

5i'5 

58-0 

60-9 

71-1 

78-0 

767 

78-7 

77-9 

65-3 

55-8 

48-0 

78-7 

I9I0 

500 

47-6 

58-0 

74-«^ 

76-0 

74-9 

87-3 

81-5 

75-3 

65-7 

52-9 

52-7 

87-3 

19II     ... 

440 

48-0 

59"6 

(ib-, 

74'5 

L 

72-6 
owesl  Ten 

90-2 
perature. 

79-9 

74-4 

73-2 

52-8 

52-0 

902 

1905     ... 

— 

_ 

— 

28-5 

32-9 

42-5 

46-2 

40-7 

40-2 

229 

20-3 

26-6 

— 

1906 

26-5 

249 

i5"3 

28-8 

34'5 

40-1 

48-3 

42-7 

34-5 

29-6 

25-5 

227 

15-3 

1907     ... 

23 

14-6 

247 

27-9 

34-8 

40-2 

445 

41-3 

41-5 

35-7 

31-7 

23-8 

2"3 

1908     ... 

18-4 

i6-8 

25-6 

29-6 

37-6 

45'4 

43'0 

467 

29-9 

343 

28-0 

23-9 

i6-8 

1909     ... 

37 

230 

28-0 

27-8 

35'o 

41-7 

43'o 

42-6 

37-0 

35-0 

23-0 

17-4 

3-7 

I9I0 

14-6 

13-2 

30-1 

32-6 

36-3 

41-8 

46-2 

38-7 

40-8 

32-3 

30-7 

27-9 

13-2 

I9II 

6-4 

19-2 

27-9 

28-9 

390 

P 

V5 
rccipitatio 

45'9 
/; — Rain. 

47-9 

37-4 

33-0 

9-6 

21-3 

6-4 

I90S     ... 







I-2I 

2-20 

2-S3 

1-09 

2-09 

9-09 

4-98 

4-18 

6-70 

— 

1906 

929 

6-0:5 

2-37 

1-04 

3-58 

3-04 

o'45 

083 

8-87 

7-60 

8-25 

6-7S 

58-13 

1907     ... 

732 

8-05 

2-39 

4''3 

1-44 

1-43 

170 

1-36 

4-51 

1-76 

13-23 

7-96 

55-28 

1908     ... 

7-60 

5-98 

7-14 

2-6 1 

4-41 

1-86 

1-59 

1-15 

I'-t 

6-77 

13-69 

8-41 

62-37 

1909     ... 

4-58 

8-15 

4-14 

1-30 

376 

1-69 

2-45 

'•43 

7-06 

15-66 

4-i6 

56-61 

I9I0 

10-47 

V\o 

2-91 

3-60 

2-15 

1-98 

0-24 

1-38 

2-47 

9-04 

10-62 

8-79 

56-93 

I9I1 

415 

3-27 

3 '05 

1-96 

5'39 

20<) 

Sno' 

0-92 

V. 

1-23 

4-41 

2-24 

9-98 

7-22 

45-9 « 

1905     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1906 

370 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3-70 

1907     ... 

2O-O0 

2-50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

060 

23-10 

1908     ... 

— 

3'25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

325 

1909 

16-30 

— 

1-70 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-25 

19-25 

I9IO 

7-20 

17-10 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Trace 

— 

24-30 

I9IT 

«955 

roo 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27-0 

16-0 

63-55 

Total 

Rain  and 

Melted  Si 

lou: 

1906. 

1907 

. 

908. 

1909. 

19 

10. 

1911. 

58-55 

57'5<: 

)               i 

)2-69 

58-53 

58 

36 

52-26 

(Note. — Ten  inches  of  snow  equals  one  inch  of  rain.) 
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Selkirks  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
produces  the  heavy  snowfall  of  the  eastern 
districts,  and  particularly  upon  the  western 
slopes  of  the  mountains. 

An  important  effect  on  the  climate  results 
from  the  approximate  parallelism  of  the 
great  mountain  ranges,  namely,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  series  of  alternate  moist  and  dry 
belts.  The  continuity  of  these  belts  is  in 
places  rudely  broken  by  differences  in 
elevation,  and  also  by  the  existence  of  the 
Fraser  and  other  deep  caiions,  which  are 
such   marked    features   of    some    districts. 


The  Rocky  and  Selkirk  Ranges  decrease 
in  elevation  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Province,  permitting  the  Arctic  winds  freer 
access.  This  causes  a  reduction  of  tem- 
perature in  those  districts  in  the  winter, 
and  an  increase  during  the  summer,  because 
in  the  latter  case  the  increase  in  the  hours 
of  sunshine  causes  the  air  to  become  quite 
hot.  In  this  respect  Xorthern  British 
Columbia  differs  from  Xorthern  Europe. 
In  the  latter,  the  open  ocean  has  a  distinct 
influence  on  the  north-east  winds,  whilst  in 
this    Province    the    long    hours   of   Arctic 


sunshine  during  the  summer  months  cause 
the  air  to  become  dry  and  hot  in  its  passage 
over  a  land  surface. 

There  is  a  marked  irregularity  in  the 
distribution  of  thunderstorms  throughout 
the  Province.  Near  the  coast,  the  warm 
moist  air  ascending  from  the  ground  is, 
like  the  air  at  the  higher  altitudes,  positively 
electrified.  Hence  there  is  but  little  con- 
trast between  the  electrical  and  thermal 
states  of  the  upper  and  lower  air-strata. 
Occasionally,  however,  during  the  continu- 
ance  of   northerly-    or    southerly   winds,   a 


TABLE    III. 

Meteorological  Si>ijl\i;y,  Victorl^. 

A veiagi:  Tempeiatu re. 


1       Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

"   Year. 

1906 

41-6 

44-0 

44-5 

509 

54"5 

58-5 

65-5 

62-3 

56-4 

^i-o 

44-2 

412 

51-20 

1907        ... 

33-3 

417 

42"4 

48-4 

:;6-0 

59'2 

62-9 

60-4 

58-4 

515 

474 

426 

5050 

I90S        ... 

41-6 

410 

437 

485 

527 

5«7 

627 

6i-o 

53-6 

49-3 

47-0 

39-8 

5o"co 

igot)       ... 

32't 

41-3 

43-6 

47'3 

52-I 

s8o 

:;9-6 

595 

57' I 

50-4 

44-2 

367 

4852 

1910 

3S7 

367 

46-1 

47-6 

54V^ 

570 

61-, 

59'i 

36-6 

50"9 

44-0 

42-8 

4963 

1911 

36-2 

39-0 

437 

45'5 

52'3 

56-4 

6V3 

6o-i 

55'5 

50"o 

42-8 

4 1 '3 

4866 

Highest  Temperatiiie. 


1906 

53-1 

55'2 

63-0 

707 

72-4 

77-5 

88-5 

80-5 

717 

69-8 

561 

52'5 

88-3 

1907    ... 

48-2 

53-1 

570 

67-2 

767 

78-2           87-1 

78-1 

847 

680 

58-4 

56-1 

871 

1908     ... 

49-3 

512 

55'2 

73'2 

66-2 

79-4          83-2 

837 

75'2 

67-0 

62-9 

52-0 

837 

1909    ... 

50-8 

33'5 

SS-8 

60-4 

717 

73'8           78-0 

76-4 

80-9 

68-6 

55-1 

49"o 

80-9 

1910 

5'-2 

49-6 

6;- 1 

687 

74'4 

76-2           867 

80-3 

77"4 

627 

54-8 

5 1 '5 

867 

I9II 

50-2 

49-0 

57' I 

66-8 

72-4 

L 

73-2           89-5 
oti't's/  TciiipcraliiiT. 

79'5 

1-1 

66-5 

561 

50-2 

89-5 

1906 

2()-2 

31-0 

21'2 

32-6 

38-2 

42-4            51-1 

45 '4 

42-2 

34"° 

304 

28-3 

21'2 

1907     ... 

14-8 

25'5 

287 

32*2 

38-0 

43'4            4''7 

437 

40-2 

35'5 

36-3 

30-4 

14-8 

1908 

26-2 

237 

27-2 

32-9 

397 

40-0            44-2 

47'4 

34-9 

31'2 

3 1 '9 

28-3 

237 

1909     ... 

7-4 

28-2 

30'5 

32-0 

34-3 

42-2           449 

44'3 

38-3 

367 

25'4 

23-6 

74 

1910 

23-8 

19-0 

3 1  'y 

T--- 

387 

4i'9           45'3 

43 '2 

4i'2 

357 

33'3 

30'3 

U)-0 

I9II 

1V9 

24-4 

27'2 

277 

37'5 

40-2           447 
Rainfall. 

46-2 

37-8 

"h^  z> 

1 4-2 

30-0 
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1906 

2-27 

1-66 

o'67 

0-49 

i-8i 

0-65 

o-i6 

0-53 

3'i4 

5-60 

fin 

3-82 

26-90 

1907    ... 

2-84 

3-87 

1-40 

I '39 

0-35 

0-33 

o"39 

0-23 

I-2I 

073 

4-68 

478 

21-91 

1908 

316 

4"30 

4-58 

0-63 

1-27 

0-90 

0-15 

o'07 

062 

2-33 

4-02 

4-8S 

26-70 

1909    ... 

2-68 

2-17 

073 

o-6i 

0-96 

0-47 

0-92 

0-47 

079 

2 '3 1 

I  r5 

3-^>9 

27-31 

I9I0 

4'47 

3-91 

2-37 

170 

077 

0-96 

O'OI 

0-36 

1-59 

5-09 

7'7i 

0-4, 

35'35 

I9II 

3-5« 

0-96 

1-93 

0-59 

I -80 

073 

0-14 

0-68 

o'6i 

740 

280 

23 '47 

1906 

2-90 

_              _             _ 

— 

— 

_            —            —            — 

—             0  30 

320 

1907      ... 

490 

0-70            —             — 

— 

— 

—               —               —               — 

—               — 

3-60 

1908 

060 

020             —       1       — 

— 

— 

—               

— 

o-8o 

1909      ... 

3-80 

0-30             —       ]       — 

— 

— 

—            —            _            — 

—          075 

6-8o 

1910 

075 

8-20                  —                   — 

— 

— 

—             —              —             — 

8-95 

1911 

715 

~      ~ 

— 

—             —             —             — 

-   1   ~ 

Toial  Ram  and  MclUd  Snou: 

1906.  1907-  upS.  1909. 

27-29  22-47  27-50  27-99 

(Note. — Ten  inches  nf  snow  equ.ils  une  inch  of  rain.) 
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thunderstorm  will  occur.  At  Kclowna, 
Salmon  Arm,  and  at  othc-r  interior  places, 
thunderstorms  are  more  frequent,  as  will  be 
seen  by  Table  V.  The  air  is  usually 
charjjed  with  positive  and  the  land  with 
negative  electricity.  Away  from  the  coa^t 
these  two  kinds  arc  in  greater  contrast ; 
and  thisfact,  combined  with  greater  thermal 
changes,  accounts  for  the  higher  percentage 
of  these  storms  when  we  get  away  from  the 
coast-line. 

After  this  detailed  examination  of  the 
local  peculiarities  of  the  different  districts 
of  the  Province,  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  summarise,  in  a  single  sentence,  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  our  review. 
The  differences  to  be  met  with,  however, 
being  similar  to  those  of  European  coun 
tries,  where  civilisation  has  reached  its 
highest  levels,  we  may  safely  anticipate,  if 
undesirable  nations  are  kept  out,  that,  so 


far  as  the  climate  is  concerned,  British 
Columbia  will  become  the  home  of  a 
vigorous  and   intelligent  people. 

The  Domi.mdx  Mkticoroi.ogicai, 
Skrvice. 

.Vs  the  meteorological  tables  and  data 
embodied  in  this  article  are  based  on  the 
results  of  the  observations  conducted  by 
the  Dominion  Meteorological  Service,  it 
will  help  to  a  better  understanding  of  their 
relative  value  and  nature  if  we  briefly 
review  the  operations  of  tliis  department 
of  the  public  service. 

Twice  each  day  all  telegraphic  reporting 
stations  send  in  reports  regarding  the 
barometric  pressure,  temperature,  wind, 
and  other  details  necessary  for  weather 
forecasts  and  storm  warnings  to  the  central 
office  at  Toronto.  All  stations  west  of 
White  River  also  telegraph  their  reports  to 

TABLE    IV. 

Meteorological  SfMirARv,  Prince  Rupert. 

Average  Temperature. 


Victoria.  In  addition  to  these,  Toronto 
receives  about  sixty  and  Victoria  about 
twenty-five  reports  from  the  stations  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  With 
regard  to  forecast  work,  British  Columbia 
is  placed  on  a  different  footing  from  the 
other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Weather 
forecasts  and  storm  warnings  are  issued 
twice  each  day  from  Toronto  to  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion,  except  British  Columbia,  the 
forecasts  for  which  are  issued  from  the 
Victoria  ofiice.  The  work  and  methods  of 
the  various  meteorological  bureau  of  the 
world  are  now  so  well  known  that  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  Canadian 
service  is  equal  to  that  of  other  similar 
organisations. 

The  task  of  the  weather  forecaster  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  a  particularly  trying  one. 
The  great  ocean  lies  to  the  west  of  him, 
and,  in  consequence,  a  storm  is  practicallv 
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upon  him  before  the  barometer  indicates 
its  presence.  This  uncertainty  will,  how- 
ever, become  less  as  the  wireless  and  other 
stations  are  increased  in  number. 

-At  regular  intervals  all  the  stations  are 
inspected  bv  an  official  from  the  central 
office,  and  in  this  way  the  observations  are 
kept  up  to  a  high  standard. 


Meteorological  Tables  and  Maps. 

The  accompanying  tables  and  the  two 
diagrams  showing  the  precipitation  and 
isotherms  for  the  year  hardly  require  further 
comment.  The  diagrams  are,  of  course, 
a  first  approximation,  as  the  stations  have 
been  so  few  and  scattered.     As  time  goes 


on,  and  the  number  of  stations  and  ob- 
servers increases,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  find  it 
necessary  slightly  to  alter  a  few  of  the  lines 
on  the  diagrams,  and  fill  in  large  gaps 
where  no  records  now  exist. 

In  reducing  the  snowfall  records,  for  the 
total  precipitation,  lo  inches  of  snow  is 
found  to  equal  i  inch  of  rain. 
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LARGE-FLOWERED    DOGWOOD    (CORNUS    NUTTALLII)- 


FLORA 

THE  BOTANICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  PROVINCE 


By 


DAVIDSON,  F.B.S.E.,  Botanist  to  the  Pkuvixcial  Govi-knmext  of  British  Colombia 


1KITISH  COLUMBIA 
presents  an  ideal 
held  for  the  study 
of  botany  in  its 
various  phases. 
Fossil  botany  is  well 
represented  by  the 
coal-beds  in  numer- 
ous parts  of  the  Province,  and,  no  doubt,  as 
these  are  opened  up  and  examined  many 
interesting  fossils  will  be  brought  to 
light. 

Near  Vancouver  Cit)-  there  are  tertiary 
deposits  in  which  many  fossils — some  new 
to  science — have  actually  been  found.  Sir 
William  Dawson  named  two  of  these,  Carcx 
viincotivciensis  and  C.  burmrdiana,  and  it 
is  probable  that  many  others  await  the 
labours  of  the  enthusiastic  palceontologist. 
The  Marine  Algae  are  well  represented, 
though  by  no  means  too  prolific,  probably 
on  account  of  there  being  so  much  deep 
water  along  the  coast. 

Of  the  Phseophyceae,  Fucits  evaiicsceiis 
and  F.  inflatiis  seem  most  common,  asso- 
ciated with  such  members  of  the  Chloro- 
phyceie  as  Ulva  and  Enteromorpha.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  brown  algae  of  the 
North-west  Pacific  is  Xcreocyslis  Luct- 
kcona,  which  is  frequently  found  in  large 
detached  masses  floating  on  the  sea  near 
the  coast.     The   stalks,  often  many  yards 


in  length,  end  in  a  large  more  or  less  pear- 
shaped  air-bladder,  from  the  top  of  which 
the  large  brown,  strap-like  thallus-lobes 
arise.  Specimens  get  washed  ashore  and 
are  often  collected  by  picnic  parties,  who 
dry  them  in  the  sun  as  mementoes  of  their 
visit  to  the  seaside. 

The  freshwater  algas  seem  to  be  every- 
where ;  nearly  every  pool,  swamp,  creek, 
and  lake  offers  something  of  interest  to 
the  algologist.  The  tree  trunks,  even  the 
electric  poles  in  the  cities,  become  green 
with  Pleurococcus  and  other  lower  plants 
which  find  the  warm  precipitation  in  the 
spring  favourable  for  their  development. 

He  who  prefers  to  study  the  various 
kinds  of  fungi  will  find  British  Columbia 
a  rich  field.  The  casual  observer  halts  to 
admire  the  beauty  and  variety  of  form 
exhibited  in  many  of  the  Myxomycetes 
(Slime  Fungi),  and  Discomycetes  in  their 
varving  hues  of  yellow,  red,  and  violet  to 
velvety  black,  and  the  presence  of  so  many 
decaying  logs  in  the  forests  encourages  the 
growth  of  many  kinds  of  Agaricine;e  (Mush- 
rooms and  Toadstools)  whose  rhizomorphs 
may  easily  be  traced  for  many  feel  just 
under  the  bark. 

Many  other    Basidiomycetes,   including 

such   as   Polyporus,    Nidularia,  and    Lyco- 

perdon,  force  themselves  on  the  attention 

of   even   the   most   careless  observer,  and 
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cause  him  to  wonder  how  they  develop 
such  beautv  in  such  mean  surroundings. 

So  with  the  lichens,  liverworts,  mosses, 
and  ferns,  the  climate — along  the  coast  area 
at  least — is  very  favourable  for  these,  and 
one  may  frequently  see  examples  of  a  tree 
with  its  trunk  clothed  to  a  considerable 
height  with  various  mosses  and  even 
ferns ;  one  particular  fern,  Polypodium 
vulgare,  var.  occidenlale,  seems  to  delight 
in  having  its  rhizoids  embedded  in  the 
moss  which  forms  a  thick  coat  on  the 
upper  side  of  a  sloping  tree. 

Amongst  the  fern  allies  are  Equiictum  lei- 
inateia  (Dutch  Rush),  E.  hyemalc  (Giant 
Horsetail),  often  over  6  feet  in  height, 
various  club-mosses,  and  curious  little 
Selagitiella  nipesiris,  which  abounds  on 
the  top  of  rocky  cliffs  near  the  coast  as 
well  as  on  the  mountains.  It  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  a  Lycopodium,  having  a 
similar  habit  to  the  club  moss. 

If  the  lower  plants,  as  indicated,  afford 
scope  for  the  botanist  and  lover  of  Nature, 
much  more  can  be  said  of  the  higher  or 
so-called  "flowering"  plants  It  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  in  an  article 
such  as  this  to  conve)'  more  than  an  out- 
line of  the  principal  types  of  vegetation 
to  be  met  with,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
popular  reader  would  find  much  of  interest 
in  a  detailed  list  of  the  families  and  Latin 
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the  trees  almost  in  the  sea 
Island  Oower  left  corn 
Skixk  Cabbage. 
removed). 


rshowini*  the  pear-sliaped  Moat  and  the  flat  thallus  lobes).         2.  Characteristic  View 

).  3.  CAKEX   MACROCEl'HAI.A   (IROWING   OX   SAXD-DUXES  AT  SAVARY    ISLAXD.  4.  A 

er.  Arenaria  f>ephides  :  centre,  Elymiis  mollis  :  and  on  the  right  of  it  Lathyrus  maritimiis). 
6.  OXE  Spa  THE  AXI)  Spadix  OF  LvsicHlTOX  (showinij  a  few  of  the  many  beetle: 


OF  THE  British  Coh'Mbia  Coast  North  of  Li'xd  (shows 
■Plaxt  Associatiox"  ox  the  Saxdy  Shore  of  Savary 

5.  Three  Flowers  axd  a  Leaf  of  theWesterx 
found  round  the  base  of  the  spadix  when  it  was 


7  A  GKorp  OF  '-SErxK  Cabbages"  ix  Staxley  Park  (the  hat  in  the  foreground  giv 
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idea  of  the  size  of  the  plants). 
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ii:miL-s      of      scVLT.il      liuiulrcd      llowi-rin^ 
plants. 

Kvcn  a  novice  cannot  fail  to  observe 
that  tlic  flora  is  conspiciionsly  divided  off 
into  many  plants  —  associations  which 
often  stand  out  in  strong  contrast  ;  in- 
deed, British  Columbia,  as  far  as  the 
botany  is  concerned,  may  be  called  a 
"  land  of  strong  contrasts,"  strong  con- 
trasts in  environment  resulting  in  strong 
contrasts  in  the  flora.  The  transition  from 
moist  area  to  dry  belt  is  very  abrupt,  so 
also  from  temperate  to  arctic  or  alpine. 

A  large  area  of  tlie  Province  is  under 
a  Fir  and  "Cedar  '  formation,  and  when 
a  portion  of  this  formation  has  been  cleared, 
as  tjequently  happens  by  fire,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  successive  plant-associa- 
tions which  follow  and  linally  prepare  the 
wav  for  the  reception  of  trees  again. 

One  of  the  lirst  plants  to  appear  over  a 
burnt  area  is  Epilobntm  ciiigtisliloliuin  (Tall 
Willow-herb),  which  on  account  of  its  ap- 
pearance soon  after  fire  is  locally  called 
"  Fireweed."  Associated  with  this  are  the 
common  groundsel  and  the  Pearly  Ever- 
lasting {Aiuiphalis  marf^arilaccci),  whose 
seeds,  like  those  of  the  Fireweed,  are 
carried  by  wind. 

The  nc.vt  succession  is  a  profusion  of 
Riihiis  iirsiniis  (a  creeping  bramble!  and 
Biiheris  nervosa  (Oregon  Grape)  associated 
with  GaiiUbcria  sUallon  (Salal),  Coniiis  caiia- 
ilt-iisis,  Liniuva  borcalis,  var.  longifloni,  plants 
whose  seeds  have  been  dropped  by  birds 
who  feed  on  their  fruits,  except  in  the 
case  of  Linn;ea,  whose  fruits  adhere  to  the 
legs  of  birds,  &c.,  by  viscid  glands  pro- 
duced on  the  calyx  which  envelops  the 
fruit.  With  these  perennial,  more  or  less 
evergreen,  plants  established,  sufficient 
shelter  and  protection  is  afforded  to 
many  herbaceous  plants  such  as  Claytonia 
of  several  species,  Uaianilicmiim  dilataiuui, 
and  Tianlla  Infoliata,  which  seem  to  prefer 
partial  shade  during  the  hot,  dry  season. 

Then  follows  an  association  of  Riibus 
niitkainis  (Thimbleberry),  R.  spccUibilis 
(Salmonberry),  Vacciuium  parvifolium  (Red 
Huckleberry),  Rosa  gymiwcarpa,  (Sc.  all 
through  the  agency  of  birds. 

After  this  stage  much  depends  on  the 
physical  conditions,  whether  moist  or 
dry.  Along  streams  ('creeks"  in  British 
Columbia)  is  found  Sambncus  racemosiis 
^Red-berned  Elder),  and  the  beautiful 
Slic-ptopiis  iUiiplexifoUiis  (Twisted  Stalk), 
which  in  autumn  presents  gorgeous 
sprays     laden    with    red    to    purple    egg- 


shaped  berries  ;  alder,  willows,  and  young 
"  cedars  '  (T/iiiJa  plkata)  begin  to  appear 
along  with  Falsia  liorrida  (Devil's  Chib), 
while  the  Fireweed  and  other  "old-timers" 
disappear  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

In  the  drier  portions  is  found  an  associa- 
tion of  Acer  ciiciiiala  (Vine  Maple)  and  that 
most  beautiful  of  all  British  Columbian 
trees,  Coniiis  Nudallii  (a  large-flowered 
Dogwood)  and  several   species  of  pine. 

Of  course,  during  these  trajisition  stages 
from  the  disappearance  of  one  plant  for- 
mation till  the  establishment  of  another 
various  plants  occur  which  do  not  belong 
to  any  specified  plant-association  ;  they  are 
as  erratic  in  their  time  of  appearance  as 
in  their  duration  ;  plants  such  as  Thistles, 
Clover  (Trifoliiiiii  icpens),  and  various 
grasses,  and  many  introduced  plants  be- 
have under  these  conditions  as  if  tlicv 
were  native. 

The  coast  of  British  Columbia  being 
mostly  rugged  and  rocky,  there  are  not 
too  many  opportunities  for  tlie  growth  of 
strand  plants.  .\t  a  few  places,  such  as  at 
Boundary  Bay  or  Savary  Island,  &c.,  the 
coast  is  sandy,  and  various  species  of 
Elymus  and  other  sand-biiiding  grasses 
find  a  suitable  habitat. 

On  Savary  Island,  in  addition  lothe  sand- 
binding  grasses,  is  found  a  very  conspicuous 
sedge  {Canw  macrocephala)  ;  in  habit  it 
resembles  Carcx  arenaria.  but,  as  the 
name  implies,  it  has  an  enormous  and 
characteristic  flowering  head.  Here,  too, 
where  there  is  a  great  stretch  of  shallow 
water  one  can  find  a  prolific  growth  of 
Zostcia  marina  (Grass  Wrack),  a  plant 
which  actually  flowers  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea. 

Other  characteristic  plants,  such  as  Sali- 
cornia  ambigtia  (often  with  Cuscuta  para- 
sitic on  it),  and  Arenaria  pcploides,  &c.,  are 
frequently  found  along  the  sandy  seashores. 

In  bogs  and  freshw-ater  marshes  many 
of  the  herbaceous  plants  are  similar  to 
those  found  in  British  marshes  ;  such 
plants  as  Parnassia  falustris,  Comarnm 
paliishr,  Drosera  roluuiii/olia,  Mnniiliis 
laiigsdoijii,  Mciiyaiithes  trifoUata,  Txplia 
lalifolta,  Veronica  scutcllata,  Riibns  cliamcv- 
niortis  and  others  are  freely  distributed. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous 
inhabitant  of  marshy  places  in  British 
Columbia,  and  particularly  in  the  Pacific 
slope,  is  the  Yellow  Arum  or  "  Western 
skunk  cabbage,"  Lysichiioii  camlschat- 
censis,  a  very  different  plant  from  the 
American  "  skunk  cabbage  "  (Syinplocarpiis 
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lulidus).  Its  bright  yellow  spatlie,  from 
I  to  over  2  feet  in  length,  surrounding 
a  conspicuous  green  spadix,  is  quite  attrac- 
tive in  spring,  and  but  for  the  disagreeable 
odour  it  emits  when  injured,  would  no 
doubt  become  a  popular  horticultural 
specimen.  It  prefers  wet  soil,  rich  in 
orginic  matter,  in  the  shade  of  woods,  and 
is  very  susceptible  to  any  change  in  its 
environment  ;  complete  specimens  a  few 
inches  in  height  may  be  met  with  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  draining 
operations. 

Most  of  the  shrubs  inhabiting  bogs  are 
different  from  those  of  the  Old  Country. 
These  include  Spiraa  Donglasi,  with  its 
erect  pink  racemes,  Ledum  lali/olinm 
(Labrador  tea),  with  shovi'y  white  corymbs, 
and  that  gem  of  bogshrubs,  Kalmia  glauca, 
with  its  cluster  of  saucer-shaped  flowers  of 
a  delicate  waxy  pink,  and  whose  leaves  are 
a  shining  green  on  the  upper  surface  like 
miniature  Rhododendrons,  while  the  under 
surface  is  glaucous  white. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  name  all  the 
attractive  and  showy  herbaceous  plants, 
but  several  of  outstanding  beauty  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Of  the  orchids,  there 
are  Calypso  bulbosa,  C\pripediuiit  parvi- 
flonim  and  C.  inonlanitm,  while  of  the  lilv 
family  there  are  I. ilium  eolumbuiuuiu, 
FritiUana  lanceolala,  four  kinds  of  Er\- 
thronium,  held  by  some  botanists  to  be 
four  distinct  species,  while  other  botanists 
reduce  them  to  three  or  even  two  species, 
looking  on  two  as  mere  varieties. 

In  some  places  Camassia  esculenta 
(Lindley),  the  Indian  Camass,  is  so  prolific 
as  to  form  a  sea  of  blue  on  the  pasture, 
especially  round  Victoria,  while  the  larger 
species — a  good  garden  plant — is  bv  no 
means  rare.  Sometimes  there  is  great 
competition  between  the  Camass  and 
Ranunculus  occidenialis  in  their  efforts  to 
produce  the  greatest  blaze  of  colour  :  the 
latter,  whose  flowers  are  bright  and  yellow, 
contrasts  strongly  w'ith  the  various  shades 
of  blue  exhibited  in  the  former.  In  other 
places,  as  in  the  Goldstream  district  of 
\'ancouver  Island,  Dodecatheon  latifolia 
(the  Shooting  Star),  allied  to  the  Primrose, 
gives  a  pink  hue  to  the  foreground,  while 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vancouver  in  the 
early  summer  Cornus  Canadensis  and 
Liniiiva  horealts  cover  the  ground  with  a 
carpet  of  white  flowers. 

Delfhiniiim  (Larkspur),  Atjuilegia  for- 
mosa  (Columbine),  and  several  other 
familiar    garden    plants    in    Great    Britain 


I.   SMILACIXA  AMPI.EXICAULIS  (Nirr).   A    XatIRAI.   GROI'P  ox  SAVARV   IsLAXa  2.   AQLILEOIA   FORMOSA   CROWING   AMOXOST   BRACKEX,  OX    BLUKKS   RV   SEASHORE. 

3.  AMELANCHIER  ALXIKOLIA.  4.  SaMBICLS   RACEMOSIS.  5.    REMnVlXG   TREE -SUMPS   ]iY   BLAST 

7.  Daxi>elioxs  slcceeu  Native  Plaxts  ox  Cleared  Gkolxd.    (The 


6.  The  same  Tree  akter  the  Blast. 
jlfect  of  clearing  off  native  plants.) 
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arc  here  found  as  natives  of  Hiilisli 
Columbia.  Hut  British  Cohimbia  is  pre- 
eminently a  land  of  Howerinf;  trees  and 
shrubs,  a  much  greater  variety  being  found 
licrc  th:in  in  the  Old  Country.  In  this 
respect  there  is  much  to  interest  the  horti- 
culturist, Vihunium  Opulus  (Guelder  Rose), 
several  species  of  Clematis,  Coriius  Xullallii 
(large-flowered  Dogwood),  Riibiis  spccla- 
bilis  (Salmonbcrry),  Riibtis  itutkaniis 
(Thimbleberry),  Arbutus  Memiesie,  Amel- 
anchicr  aini/olia,  several  species  of 
Berberis,  Schizonolus  discolor,  Spirrra 
Douglasii.  k'ahuia  f^laiica,  Symplioricurpus 
iSnowberry),  Ribis  sanguiiuiiiii  (Red-flower- 
ing Currant),  Roses,  and  Honeysuckles 
are  all  natives  of  British  Columbia,  and 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  varieties 
abounding  in  the  more  open  places  whicli 
have  not  been  wholly  occupied  by  members 
of  the  Conifera;.  The  Coniferaj  arc  well 
represented  by  several  species  of  Pinus, 
Picea,  Abies,  and  Larix  as  well  as  Tsuga 
and  Fseudotsuga,  Thuja  C  Cedar  "), 
Chamrecyparis,  &c. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Province  there  is  an 
alternating  series  of  "dry"  and  "moist" 
areas  ;  the  "  dry-belt  flora "  is  quite  a 
characteristic  one,  including  manv  plants 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  moist 
regions.  Two  Cacti,  both  of  them 
Opuntias,  are  natives  of  the  British 
Columbia  dry  belt — O.  polyacanilia  and  O. 
fragilis  (species  of  prickly  pear). 

The  dry-belt  area  is  noted  for  its  poverty 
in  botanical  representatives,  and  such 
plants  as  do  manage  to  eke  out  an 
existence  on  the  hot,  dry  soils  of  this  area 
are  all  characteristically  xerophvtic  ;  those 
which  do  not  store  water  in  their  tissues, 
like  Opuntia,  have  means  of  diminishing 
the  evaporating  surface  of  the  leaves,  like 
the  Bunchgrass,a  species  of  .\gropyron,  or, 
on  the  other  liand,  are  thickly  covered  with 
hairs  and  strongly  scented,  as  illustrated 
by  several  species  of  Artemisia  (Sage 
l-irush). 

In  some  places  in  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia  where  practically  no  grass  can 
grow     Artemisia     t  rigid  ti     constitutes     the 


herbage  and  pasture  for  cattle-grazing,  and 
it  is  said  to  provide  good  food  during  the 
winter. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  the 
flora  has  been  allowed  to  develop  prac- 
tically unmolested  by  man,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  accounts  largely  for  the 
wealth  and  variety  of  forms  which  at 
present  exist  in  the  Province.  But  the 
spreading  of  railways  and  other  transporta- 
tion facilities  throughout  the  country  has 
been  responsible  for  many  changes  in  the 
flora.  Settlers  take  up  farms,  and  in  doing 
so  woodland  is  cleared  of  all  timber, 
swampland  is  drained  and  graded,  depriv- 
ing many  plants  of  their  former  shade 
and  moisture  ;  consequently  the  suddenlv 
altered  environment  results  in  the 
extinction  of  many  plants  in   that  locality. 

In  addition  to  this,  weeds  of  cultivation, 
having  been  imported  as  impurities  in  seed 
supplies,  find  their  way  into  the  environ- 
ments of  native  plants,  setting  up  keener 
competition  amongst  them  for  a  livelihood 
and  often  proving  a  serious  menace  to 
the  welfare  of  the  native  flora. 

This  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  vicinity 
of  new  towns  and  nowhere  better  illus- 
trated than  around  the  city  of  Vancouver, 
on  account  of  the  recent  leaps  and  bounds 
by  which  that  city  has  grown. 

The  city,  a  few  years  ago,  was  surrounded 
by  dense  woodland  with  several  swamps  or 
bogs.  Miles  of  this  have  been  cleared  and 
are  still  being  cleared  to  make  room  for  the 
rapid  ingress  of  man  and  the  resulting 
demand  for  home  sites.  Hardly  a  trace  can 
be  found  of  the  native  plants  which  in- 
habited the  ground  on  which  the  citv  now 
stands,  and  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
places  where  bogs  previously  existed  from 
those  places  which  formed  the  habitats  of 
plants  preferring  dry  situations. 

There  are  several  clues  which  suggest 
the  probable  flora,  but  there  are  plants 
right  in  the  outskirts  which  are  not  to  be 
found  within  many  miles  of  Vancouver, 
and  in  a  few  years  these  will  certainh- 
disappear. 

This     process    of    extinction    invariably 


commences  with  a  series  of  explosions — 
reports  of  which  are  heard  at  nearlv  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  resulting  in  the  upheaval  of  many 
giant  trees,  or  of  the  stumps  left  by  loggers 
in  previous  years.  These  roots  and  stems 
are  piled  up  20,  30  or  more  feet  high,  to  be 
ultimately  demolished  by  fire. 

M  night  a  weird  spectacle  is  presented 
when  the  reflection  of  such  fires  several 
miles  distant  reddens  the  sky,  and  giant 
flames  stand  out  against  a  background  of 
pines  and  cedars  awaiting  a  similar  fate. 

On  such  ground  the  first  plant-association 
to  establish  itself  is  bracken,  firewced,  &c., 
but  a  very  interesting  contrast  is  presented 
where  the  surface  soil,  which  contains  the 
rhizomes  of  the  bracken,  has  been  removed, 
as  is  often  done  when  grading  a  road 
through  the  bush.  Here  the  native  plants 
have  been  carefully  removed  and  a  sudden 
appearance  of  dandelion  is  almost  certain 
to  result  ;  in  fact,  all  around  Vancouver  this 
is  the  principal  weedof  cultivation,  whereas 
Burns's  "  crimson-tipp'd  flo'er"  is  almost 
totally  absent.  At  New  Westminster,  an 
older  city,  the  daisy  is  fairly  common,  and 
at  Victoria,  a  still  older  citj-,  it  seems  as 
prolific  as  it  is  anywhere  in  Great  Britain  ; 
thus  gradually  new  and  strange  plants, 
grasses,  clovers,  and  other  weeds  of  cultiva- 
tion become  the  common  plants  around 
the  city,  while  tlie  native  Flora  becomes 
obscure. 

In  regard  to  the  .\lpine  Flora  of  British 
Columbia,  much  has  yet  to  be  done  ;  Gen- 
tians, Saxifrages,  Violets,  Bryanthus  em- 
petriformis  (False  Heather),  and  many  other 
plants  are  well  known  to  tourists  on  account 
of  their  beauty,  but  the  sedges,  grasses, 
and  many  of  the  small  and  less  conspicuous 
plants  have  yet  to  be  fully  investigated  and 
their  distribution  throughout  the  Province 
ascertained. 

.\s  the  country  is  more  fully  explored 
and  opened  up,  it  is  very  probable  that 
new  and  undescribed  species  may  be  found, 
so  that  to  the  botanist,  to  the  student  of 
Nature,  British  Columbia  offers  a  great 
field  for  work. 
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GAME    RESOURCES   OF   THE    PROVINCE 

By    a.    BRYAX    WILLIAMS,    l.R,    Pkovinxial    Game    Warden 


^pIONGST  the  earliest 
historical  records  of 
the  Province,  men- 
tion may  he  found  of 
the  adventurers  who 
were  attracted  here 
bv  the  lucrative  trade 
in  furs,  and  from 
those  early  days  to  the  present  time  the 
country  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
sporting  possibilities.  Some  few  years 
ago  game  was  being  rapidly  exterminated, 
and  it  appeared  probable  that  one  of  the 
country's  greatest  attractions  was  doomed. 
The  wise  forethought  of  the  Government, 
however,  in  establishing  a  Department  for 
the  protection  of  game,  which  w'as  done  in 
1905,  had  most  beneficial  results,  and  all 
species  of  wild  life  are  now  at  least  holding 
their  own  and  in  some  districts  are  rapidly 
increasing.  Big  game  of  all  sorts  abounds 
— in  fact,  throughout  the  North  American 
continent  no  finer  field  for  the  sportsman 
can  anywhere  be  found  than  that  which 
the  Province  provides,  for  to  the  great 
variety  of  big  game  to  be  found  here  must 
be  added  a  vast  number  of  splendid  trout 
streams  and  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
salmon  fishing  in  the  world.  In  addition 
there  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  game 
birds,  some  natives,  and  others  which  have 
become  acclimatised,  all  affording  e.\cellcnt 
sport  of  such  a  variety  that  the  most 
ardent  sportsmen  here  finds  his  Mecca. 
Everv  species  of  fauna  (with  the  exception 
of  Musk-ox  or  Antelope)  that  exists,  or  ever 


did  exist,  on  the  North  American  continent, 
is  still  to  be  met  with,  and  even  a  few 
buffalo  have  found  a  haven  of  refuge  in 
one  of  the  most  remote  parts. 

The  mighty  Moose,  the  largest  of  all 
the  deer  family,  has  been  increasing  in 
numbers  for  some  years  past,  whilst  in 
addition  there  are  Wapiti,  Caribou, 
Mountain  Sheep,  Mountain  Goat,  Deer, 
Grizzly  and  Black  Bears,  Cougars,  Wolves 
(Canes  occidcniales),  Fo.xes  {Viilpes  fahiis), 
Racoons  (Procyon  lotor),  Wolverine  (Giilo 
lusciis),  Marten  (Miislela  Caiirina),  Otter 
(Liilra  canadensis),  Beaver  (Castor  fiber). 
Mink  (Lidreola  vison),  and  several  other  fur- 
bearing  animals.  On  the  coast  there  are 
still  a  few  specimens  of  the  famous  Sea 
Otter  (Eiihydhs  Lntris). 

Of  the  big  game  within  the  Province  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Bighorn,  or  Brown  Sheep 
(Oris  canadensis),  stands  alone  as  a  sporting 
animal.  This  species  of  sheep  is  found  in 
the  Lillooet,  Okanagan,  and  Similkameen 
districts,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
East  Kootenay.  The  Lillooet  district  has 
the  largest  number  of  this  species,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  expert  stalker  obtains  most 
success.  The  sheep  ranges  consist  to  a 
large  extent  of  bare,  open  mountains  of  an 
altitude  of  from  8,000  to  11,000  feet. 
It  is  a  fairly  easy  country  as  far  as  travelling 
is  concerned,  and  horses  can  be  taken  to 
the  hunting  grounds,  whilst,  although  the 
the  country  is  often  very  steep,  dangerous 
precipices  are  few  and  far  between.  It 
must  he  remembered  that  these  sheep  have 
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the  most  wonderful  eyesight,  and  with  a 
f.avourable  breeze  will  wind  the  hunter  a 
mile  awa}^  It  is  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
that  the  sheep  attain  their  highest  stage  of 
development,  but  to  secure  the  finest 
heads  the  hunter  must  have  pluck  and 
determination  as  well  as  a  sound  phvsique. 
Sheep  do  not  live  on  the  precipices  and 
crags  as  popular  report  credits  them  with 
doing,  though  they  prefer  to  be  near  them 
for  refuge,  and  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase 
the  hunter  will  often  find  himself  in 
uncomfortable  places  where  a  good  nerve 
is  essential.  For  the  man  who  is  blessed 
with  the  necessary  qualifications,  there  are 
few  sports  to  be  compared  with  sheep 
hunting  in  the  Rockies. 

In  addition  to  the  Bighorn  there  are 
three  other  species  of  sheep  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Province.  They  are  all 
closely  related,  and  often  all  three  species 
may  be  found  in  one  band.  They  are  the 
Black  Sheep  (Oris  stonei),  Saddle-back  [Ovis 
tannini)  and  Yukon  Sheep  (Ovis  dalli). 
The  Black  Sheep  is  easily  obtained  in 
Cassiar,  where  some  of  the  most  remote 
ranges  have  never  been  hunted  by 
white  men  and  seldom  by  Indians.  The 
Saddle-back  and  Yukon  Sheep  are  only  to 
be  secured  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Province,  and  even  here  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  absolutely  pure-bred. 

Moose  (.J /cfs  gigas]  are  extremely  plentiful 
in  the  Cassiar  district  and  may  be  found  in 
fair  numbers  almost  anywhere  north  of  the 
:;^rd  degree   of  latitude.     In   Cassiar  thev 
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grow  inagiiiticent  horns,  only  being 
exceeded  in  tliis  respect  by  those  of  the 
Kenai  Peninsula  (Alaska).  In  Cassiar  the 
Moose  affords  better  sport  than  in  other 
places,  as  during  the  hunting  season  they 
are  found  almost  above  the  timber  line, 
even  occasionally  right  up  on  the  sheep 
ranges.  It  is  thus  possible  to  see  them  a 
long  way  off,  which  renders  the  stalking 
of  them  much  easier  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  Moose  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Kast  Kootenay,  more  particularly  in  the 
northern  portion  of  this  district.  They  do 
not  equal  the  Northern  Moose  for  size  of 
horns,  but  are  much  more  easily  obtained 
here,  as  they  remain  practically  in  tlie 
timbered  valleys  and  low  meadows  and 
svk'amps  until  the  middle  of  October,  after 
which  they  are  generally  found  a  little 
higher  up  on  side  hills  of  the  mountains. 
Caribou. — There  are  three  species  of 
Caribou — the  Mountain  Caribou  (Raii^ifer 
iiioiitaniis),  Osborn's  Caribou  {Rangifer 
oshorni)  and  Queen  Charlotte  Caribou 
(Kiingi/ei-  daicsoni).  They  are  all  three 
very  closely  related  although  differing 
greatly  in  habits.  Osborn's  Caribou  is  the 
finest  of  this  species,  and  in  the  Cassiar 
district  is  very  easily  obtained  and  here 
grows  magnificent  horns.  This  species  is 
found  in  small  herds  of  from  20,  occasion- 
ally running  to  as  high  as  from  400  to  500. 
They  are  to  a  certain  extent  migratory  in 
their  habits,  but  are  nearly  always  found  on 
the  high  plateaux  above  the  timber  line. 
Tney  are  also  to  be  obtained  almost  any- 
where north  of  the  55th  degree  of 
latitude  and  are  most  plentiful  to  the 
north-east  of  Dease  Lake.  Their  horns 
are  seldom  in  perfect  condition  until 
the  end  of  September.  The  Queen 
Charlotte  Caribou  is  occasionally  found 
at  Virago  Sound,  Graham  Island,  one 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte  group.  Caribou 
live  on  "  reindeer  moss,"  tree  -  moss 
and  lichens,  and  are  fond  of  roaming 
through  ice-covered  lakes  and  ponds. 
Their  loose-jointed  and  wide-spreading 
hoofs  and  enormous  "  dew-claws "  have 
been  specially  designed  by  nature  to 
enable  these  animals  to  run  freely  as  if  on 
snow-.shoes  over  snow  which  to  any  small- 
hoofed  deer  would  be  quite  impassable. 
The  Mountain  Caribou  is  found  more  or 
less  all  through  the  Selkirks  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Province,  but  towards  the  north 
its  range  widens  until,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Skeena  River,  it  occasionally  wanders  west 
almost  down   to   the  waters  of  the  Pacific 


and  as  tar  e.ist  as  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Rockies.  Its  principal  range  is  on  high 
sparsely  timbered  plateaux,  but  during 
their  migrations  they  are  often  to  be  found 
in  the  valleys,  where  they  follow  certain 
trails  and  have  regular  places  for  crossing 
the  lakes  and  rivers.  There  are  several  of 
these  crossings  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  where  they  may 
easily  be  obtained,  altliough  this  is  a  very 
poor  form  of  sport. 

The  Wapiti  {Ccrvus  canadensis),  frequently 
miscalled  the  Elk,  is  still  to  be  found 
on  Vancouver  Island  and  ulso  in  East 
Kootenay.  Many  years  ago  this  noble 
beast  existed  in  large  numbers  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  Province,  and  even 
where  the  city  of  Vancouver  stands  to-day 
old  horns  are  still  occasionally  found.  Its 
almost  entire  di^appearauce  was  probably 
due  to  a  virile  epidemic,  followed  by  several 
very  severe  winters,  those  that  survived 
being  exterminated  by  the  starving  Indians, 
who  at  that  time  relied  principally  on  them 
for  food,  the  Mule  Deer  in  the  interior  and 
the  Columbian  Deer  to  a  lesser  extent  on 
the  coast,  which  have  since  replaced  the 
Wapiti,  not  being  plentiful  in  those  days. 
The  climate  of  Vancouver  Island  being 
milder,  the  mortality  was  not  so  great,  and 
East  Kootenay  has  probably  been  restocked 
by  bands  crossing  the  Rockies  from  Alberta. 
At  present  the  Provincial  Game  Laws 
entirely  prohibit  the  shooting  of  these 
animals.  These  regulations  will  remain  in 
force  for  several  years  on  Vancouver  Island, 
but  it  is  possible,  owing  to  the  large  increase 
of  the  herds  in  East  Kootenay,  that  a  short 
open  season  may  be  again  allowed  in  two 
or  three  years. 

The  Mountain  Goat  (Orcainnos  nionlanics) 
is  still  found  throughout  the  mainland  of 
the  Province  wherever  there  are  high 
rugged  mountains.  None  are  known  to 
exist  on  Vancouver  Island,  nor,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
islands  in  the  north  that  are  very  close  to 
the  mainland,  do  they  inhabit  any  of  the 
islands  of  the  Province.  Notwithstanding 
the  habits  of  these  quaint  animals  —  who 
on  a  hot  day  love  to  lie  in  the  holes  that 
they  have  pawed  in  the  snow  on  the  edge 
of  some  dizzy  precipice,  whence  a  few- 
leaps  will  take  them  to  safety — they  can  be 
secured  with  little  difficulty  by  an  active 
hunter,  as  when  feeding  they  wander  on 
much  easier  ground  and  at  times  fall  a 
prey  to  the  wolves  and  grizzly  bears,  to 
whom  they  are  a  great  delicacy. 
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Dki.r. — There  are  three  distinct  species 
of  deer  :  the  Mule  Deer  {Odocoilcus  fiemi- 
oiitisj,  White-tail  (Odocoilcus  virginiaiiiis), 
and  Columbian  or  Coast  deer  {Odocoilcus 
coliimbianus).  The  last  mentioned  is  fre- 
quently called  the  Black-tail,  and  is  very 
numerous  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
especially  on  Vancouver  and  other  islands, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
group,  where  they  have  but  recently  been 
introduced.  They  are  a  small  deer  and 
live  in  the  timber,  where  hunting  them  is 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  There  are, 
however,  many  places  on  the  coast  where 
the  timber  is  not  too  dense,  and  here  they 
afford  good  sport. 

The  White-tailed  Deer  is  only  found  in 
tlie  bottom  lands  and  low-lying  hills  of 
the  Southern  Interior.  It  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  above-mentioned  species, 
but  has  better  horns  and  affords  better 
sport.  To  hunt  these  deer  successfully 
quick  eyesight  and  a  skilful  use  of  the 
rifle  are  essential.  While  they  live  in  a 
more  open  country  than  the  coast  deer, 
they  have  a  habit  of  concealing  themselves 
behind  a  tree  and  knowing  exactly  when 
and  how  to  leave— a  few  flashes  of  the  big 
white  tail  being  the  cnly  indication  given  of 
their  departure.  They  are  very  numerous 
in  Kootenay,  especially  so  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  that  district. 

The  Mule  Deer  is  a  fine  sporting  animal 
and  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  others, 
and  it  is  most  plentiful  in  the  Dry  Belt, 
particularly  in  the  Lillooet  district.  During 
September  and  October  the  stags  are 
always  high  up  in  the  mountains,  close  to 
the  timber  line,  but  later  in  the  year  when 
heavy  snow  falls  they  descend  to  lower 
grounds.  Their  range  is  generally  sparsely 
timbered  and  often  consists  of  quite  bare 
hillsides,  where  they  afford  splendid  stalk- 
ing ;  in  fact,  after  sheep  and  bear  the  Mule 
Deer  gives  more  real  sport  than  any  other 
species  of  game. 

The  Black  Bear  {Visus  americanus), 
although  he  may  be  brown,  yellow,  or 
almost  any  shade  of  colour  between  black 
and  white,  abounds  all  over  the  Province, 
and,  especially  on  the  northern  coast,  is 
liable  to  be  met  anywhere  and  at  any  time. 
He  is  a  very  harmless  animal  and  generally 
extremely  shy,  but  once  in  a  while  if  he 
does  not  get  your  wind  he  will  sit  and  gaze 
at  you  in  a  sleepy,  inquiring  sort  of  way. 
There  are  still  a  few  almost  within  the  city 
limits  of  Vancouver,  and  since  this  article 
was     commenced     two     cubs    have    been 


Moose  (Alce  gigas).  2.  Osborne's  Carihoi-  (Raxgifer  osborni) 

.  White  Sheep  (Ovis  dalld  6.  WAini  (Cervls  canadensis). 


3.  Caribou  (Raxgiker  montaxis).  4.  Browx  Sheep  (Bighorxi(Ovis  canadensis). 

7.  Mile  Deer  (Odocoileus  hemionis).  S.  Saddleb.\ck  Sheep  (Ovis  F.txxixi). 
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(."iptiucd  williia  :i  mile  or  (wo  of  the 
Cicncial  Post  Office.  To  obtain  a  really 
good  black  bear  skin,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  some  distance  up  the  coa<t  in  tlie 
early  spring. 

The  Grizzly  Bear  (Uniis  lionibihs),  is 
also  known  as  the  Silver-tip,  and  by  various 
other  names.  This  hear  differs  greatly  in 
size  and  colour  according  to  local  condi- 
tions and  is  found  almost  all  over  the 
mainland,  \inety-nine  grizzlies  out  of  a 
hundred  will  run  away  if  wounded,  but 
one  out  of  that  number  is  liable  to  put  up 
a  fight,  even  although  he  has  not  been 
interfered  with,  and  such  a  bear  is  more 
likely  to  be  met  with  during  a  short  period 
in  the  hot  season.  Bear  hunting  requires 
great  skill ;  their  hearing  is  good  and  they 
possess  a  most  wonderful  power  of  scent, 
if  anything  superior  to  that  of  the  sheep, 
rhey  are  most  easily  obtained  during  the 
run  of  salmon  in  the  autumn  months,  when 
in  earlv  morning  and  late  evening  they 
come  dow-n  to  the  small  streams  to  tish. 
All  the  salmon  streams  on  the  coast  a  short 
distance  north  are  frequented  by  numerous 
bears,  as  are  most  of  those  in  the  interior. 
Success  in  hunting  them  even  at  that  time 
of  year  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  wind. 
Given  favourable  conditions,  hunting  this 
animal  is  comparatively  easy,  as  its  sight 
is  extremely  poor. 

The  proper  season  to  hunt  bear  is  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  "slides"  first  begin 
to  show  green,  which  occurs  generally 
about  the  beginning  of  May.  In  the 
interior  of  the  Province  the  grizzly  is  found 
in    the    highlands,   while    the    black    bear 


frequents  the  valleys.  This  also  holds 
good  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  coast,  but 
there  one  is  likely  to  see  a  grizzly  walking 
through  open  meadows  or  grassy  patches 
in  the  valley.  Quickness  both  of  eye  and 
limb  and  often  long  and  arduous  tramps 
are  necessary  to  hunt  this  animal,  but  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  sport  speak  in  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  pleasures  obtained. 

The  Cougar  {Fclis  concolor)  is  a  line 
animal,  and  is  found  more  or  less  all  over 
the  southern  part  of  the  Province,  but  is 
most  plentiful  on  Vancouver  Island.  It  is 
not  a  very  sporting  beast,  and  the  chances 
of  sighting  one  even  with  snow  on  the 
ground  arc  very  remote  unless  dogs  that 
will  hunt  them  are  used.  They  will  then 
take  refuge  in  a  tree  and  afford  a 
good  mark. 

There  are  two  species  of  wolves,  one, 
the  Coyote  {Canis  In/iaiis),  being  found 
almost  everywhere  in  the  interior,  and  the 
other,  the  Timber  wolf  {Canis  occidciilaHs), 
throughout  the  Province  ;  the  latter  is 
particularly  numerous  along  the  northern 
coast.  He  is  a  huge  beast  and  whilst 
existing  in  great  numbers  is  extremely 
difficult  to  secure. 

GAME    BIRDS 

Wild-fowl,  including  ducks  and  geese 
(many  varieties  of  each),  pheasant,  snipe 
and  grouse,  afford  excellent  sport  in  certain 
places  at  special  times.  The  best  duck 
and  goose  shooting  is  to  be  obtained  in 
the  interior  until  the  frost  freezes  the  lakes, 
then  along  the  coast  at  some  out-of-the- 
way  place  really  good  bags  are  fairly  easy 


to  make.  The  best  snipe  shooting  (and  in 
some  vears  this  is  really  excellent)  is 
obtained  within  easy  reach  of  Vancouver. 
Pheasants  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
settled  districts,  and  where  properly  looked 
after  thrive  exceedingly  well.  Most  of  this 
shooting  is  preserved,  but  there  is  always 
a  little  free  ground  where  an  odd  bird  can 
be  picked  up,  particularly  on  Vancouver 
Island. 

There  arc  several  species  of  quail,  but 
the  Californian  Quail  is  the  only  one  that 
is  very  numerous,  and  then  only  on  Van- 
couver Island,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Victoria. 

Blue  and  Ruffled  Grouse  arc  found 
throughout  the  Province  and  the  Franklin 
grouse  in  the  interior.  The  Blue  Grouse 
is  a  splendid  big  bird  and  very  fast  on  the 
wing  when  of  mature  age.  The  best  shoot- 
ing is  on  Vancouver  and  adjacent  islands, 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  interior  it  is 
also  good. 

The  Ruffled  Grouse  gives  good  sport  pro- 
vided it  can  be  found  in  country  sufficiently 
open  to  allow  of  its  being  seen.  It  is  very 
plentiful  in  the  crab-apple  bottom  lands  of 
the  Fraser  River  Valley. 

The  Columbian  or  Sharp-tailed  Grouse, 
commonly  known  as  "  Prairie  Chicken,"  is 
found  in  fair  numbers  in  many  parts  of  the 
interior,  and  is  an  excellent  sporting  bird 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

There  are  several  species  of  Ptarmigan, 
but  they  are  not  very  numerous  except  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Province,  where 
the  species  known  locally  as  the  "  Black- 
tail  "  furnishes  splendid  sport. 
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HIGH    SCHOOL    CADETS 


MILITARY   AND  NAVAL  FORCES 


MILITARY 

1 H  E  British  Noith 
America  Act  places 
the  Militia,  Naval 
Service,  and  defence 
of  Canada  under  the 
control  of  tlie  Do- 
minion Government. 
Whilst,  therefore,  cer- 
tain troops  are  stationed  within  the 
Province,  they  form  but  a  part  of  the 
larger  force  which  is  scattered  throughout 
the  Dominion.  With  this  force  in  its 
entirety  we  have  no  occasion  to  deal  save 
in  so  far  as  its  organisation  and  control 
affect  the  detachments  stationed  in  British 
Columbia  itself.  The  command-in-chief  of 
the  Dominion  forces  continues  to  be  vested 
in  the  King,  who  is,  of  course,  represented 
in  the  Dominion  by  the  Governor-General. 
The  actual  administration  and  executive 
control  is  exercised,  however,  by  a  branch 
of  the  Dominion  Government  known  as 
the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence 
This  department  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  militia  affairs,  including 
fortifications,  armouries,  munitions  of  war, 
stores,  schools  of  instruction,  and  military 
colleges.  Superintending  this  important 
part  of  the  public  service  is  the  Minister 
of  Militia  and  Defence,  who,  again,  is 
assisted  by  a  Major-General  chosen  from 
the  regular  military  service  of  England. 

The  Militia,  which  forms  the  military 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  war- 
time of  the  entire  manhood  of  the  nation  ; 


for  bv  the  law  of  Canada  all  male  inhabi- 
tants being  British  subjects  of  the  age  of 
1 8  years  and  upwards  and  under  60,  except- 
ing a  few  special  cases  of  exemption,  may 
be  called  on,  in  the  case  of  a  lei'cc  en 
masse,  to  join  the  colours.  The  exemp- 
tions include  judges,  members  of  Executive 
Councils  of  provinces,  deputy  ministers, 
clergy,  telegraph  clerks  in  actual  employ- 
ment, members  of  police  and  iire  brigades, 
only  sons  of  widows,  and  a  few  other 
persons  exceptionally  situated. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  militarj' 
force  of  British  Columbia  can  readily  be 
made  to  include  a  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Province.  Those  liable  to 
serve  will  in  the  case  of  a  levee  en  masse 
be  called  to  serve  in  the  following  order  : — 

((7)  Men  between  the  ages  of  iS  and  30, 
unmarried  or  widowers  without  children. 

(/')  Men  between  the  ages  of  30  and  43, 
unmarried  or  widowers  without  children. 

(c)  Men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  43, 
not  included  in  classes  (a)  and  (h). 

[d)  }ilen  between  the  ages  of  45  and  60. 

A  levee  en  masse  is,  however,  an 
exceptional  event  which  in  all  probability 
will  not  be  witnessed  in  Canada  for  a 
generation  or  more,  and  possibly  may  not 
be  witnessed  at  all.  Yet  since  no  country 
is  exempt  from  the  fear  of  war,  skeleton 
forces  have  been  formed,  capable  should 
occasion  require  of  being  rapidly  built  up 
into  a  National  Army.  Soldiers,  indeed,  are 
ready  to  hand  throughout  the  Province,  for 
the  hardy  physique  and  trained  eye  of 
the  backwoodsman  provide  material  for 
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militar}'  purposes  the  value  of  whicli  an 
opposing  force  would  be  likely  to  learn  to 
its  cost.  Trained  officers,  however,  are  less 
readily  procurable,  and  herein  lies  a  large 
part  of  the  worth  of  that  portion  of  the 
Militia  which  as  a  nucleus  force  is  con- 
tinually under  arms  throughout  Canada. 
This  force  is  recruited  bj-  voluntary  enlist- 
ment and  is  divided  into  two  establish- 
ments, known  as  the  Permanent  Force  and 
the  Active  Militia.  Troops  constituting  the 
Permanent  Force  enlist  for  3  years,  during 
which  time  they  are  exclusively  engaged  in 
military  service  ;  the  Active  Militia,  on  the 
other  hand,  whilst  also  recruited  for  a 
period  of  3  years,  corresponds  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  English  Territorial  force, 
both  officers  and  men  being  engaged  in 
other  occupations.  Members  of  this  force 
give  their  services  to  the  State,  and  spend 
from  12  to  16  days  in  camp  every  year. 
The  sum-total  of  both  forces  quartered 
within  the  Province  is  by  no  means  large, 
consisting  of  about  3.133  troops  of  all  arms. 
This  total  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Permanent  Militia  : — Staff  and  force 
at  Esquimau  ...         ...         ...         ...     125 

-Active  Militia  :  —  30th  Regiment. 
British  Columbia  Horse  (Head- 
quarters, Vernon)     337 

31st  Regiment,  British  Columbia 
Horse  (Headquarters,  Merritt)     .  .     337 

Canadian  Garrison  .-Vrtillery  (Victoria!     373 

6th  Field  Company  Canadian  En- 
gineers (Vancouver)...         ...         ...     120 

6th  Regiment  (Duke  of  Connaught's 
Own  Rifles)  (Vancouver) 411 
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7?nd  Regiment  (Canadian  Seatorth 
Highlanders)  (Vancouver)...         ...     411 

104th   Regiment   (New   Westminster  1     232 

Armstrong  Independent  Company  of 
Infantry  (Armstrong)  ...         ...       42 

Earl      Grev's     Own     Rifles     (Prince 

Rupert)        ...         ...         42 

Kamloops  Independent  Compan)- 
iKamloops)      ...         ...      42 

Victoria  Fusilier  Regiment  (Victoria)     411 

Canadian  Army  Service  Corps  (Van- 
couver)...        ...         ...         ...         ...     120 

Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps  ^Van- 
couvcr) 120 

Signalling  Corps  ...         ...         ...        10 

The  Headquarters  Staff  of  this  force  is 
stationed  in  Victoria. 

As  has  been  said,  this  force  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  framework  on  which  in 
time  of  war  the  manhood  of  the  Province 
can  be  drafted,  and  judged  from  this  stand- 
point it  can  doubtless  be  termed  adequate. 

/^^> 

THE    72ND    HIGHLANDERS   OF 
CANADA 

By  Lieut.-Colonkl  R.  G.  E.  LFX'KIE. 
From  time  to  time  during  the  last  few 
vears    the   establishment    of    a     Highland 


regiment  in  the  city  of  Vancouver  had 
been  spoken  of  by  prominent  Scotsmen 
and  members  of  various  Scottish  societies. 
In  the  year  1909  the  matter  had  gone  so 
far  that  the  Scottish  societies  united  forces 
and  formed  a  combined  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  pressing  the  Ottawa  authorities 
for  permission  to  raise  the  regiment. 

.After  considerable  correspondence,  ap- 
proval of  the  idea  had  been  obtained  from 
Headquarters,  and  a  list  of  several  officers 
forwarded.  Prominenllj'  associated  with 
this  movement  were  Henry  Bell-Irving, 
Esq.,  the  late  McComhie  Hutchison,  Esq., 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Duff-Stuart,  and  Captain 
J.  S.  Tait. 

Early  in  1910  Major  R.  G.  Edwards 
Leckie  had  been  requested  b}-  those  in- 
terested in  raising  the  regiment  to  com- 
mand the  new  corps,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  have  the  regiment  officiallv 
authorised.  Major  Leckie  visited  Ottawa 
for  this  purpose  in  May  of  that  vear.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  the  Militia  Council  in 
Session  ofiicialh'  approved  of  the  organisa- 
tion, but  it  was  not  until  after  further 
correspondence  that  the  actual  order 
authorising  the  regiment  was  passed  bv 
the  Council  on  November  14,  1910.  After- 
wards, the  date  of  organisation  was  post- 
poned ten  days,  making  it  November  24th. 


The  actual  gazetting  of  the  regiment 
however,  did  not  occur  until  February  3, 
1911,  and  Major  R.  G.  E.  Leckie  was 
gazetted  as  Commanding  Officer,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  on  March  15, 
191 1.  The  gazetting,  however,  in  both 
cases  was  ante-dated  to  November  24, 1910. 

Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Gametic  orders  were  issued  by  the  officer 
commanding,  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  G.  E. 
Leckie.  and  classes  for  non-commissioned 
officers  commenced. 

It  was  decided  to  adopt  the  uniform  of 
the  Seaforth  Highlanders  in  the  Imperial 
Service.  This  consists  of  the  Mackenzie 
tartan,  red  doublet  with  buff  facings, 
feather  bonnet  and  white  hackle,  except 
for  the  band,  in  which  case  the  hackle  is 
red.  The  hose  are  the  red  and  white 
Menzies  pattern.  The  sporran  is  white 
with  two  black  tassels.  For  drill  purposes, 
the  usual  white  shell  jacket,  glengarry,  and 
kilts  are  worn,  while  the  regiment  is  being 
fitted  out  with  an  active  -  service  kit  of 
khaki. 

BOY    SCOUT   MOVEMENT 

The  Boy  Scout  Movement  which  has 
become  so  popular  in  England  has  been 
successfully   inaugurated    in     British    Col- 
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umbia,  and  though  the  organisation  may 
require  to  be  adapted  to  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  country,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  movement  in  one  form  or 
another  has  come  to  stay.  Much  of  the 
fascination  exercised  by  scouting  over  the 
English  boy  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
the  opportunities  it  affords  him  for  a  life 
in  the  open.  The  Western  Canadian  boy 
however  is,  for  the  most  part,  too  used  to 
an  open-air  existence  to  experience  this 
appeal.  He  is  probably  more  interested  by 
the  flavour  of  military  discipline  as  being 
something  distinctly  more  novel.  At 
present,  however,  the  movement  in  the 
Province  is  organised  on  lines  very  similar 
to  those  in  force  at  home.  The  central 
organisation  in  Canada  is  situated  at  Ottawa  ; 
each  Province,  however,  has  its  own 
Administrative  Council,  which,  again,  works 
in  close  agreement  with  London.  The 
movement  in  British  Columbia  is  now 
about  one  and  a  half  years  old,  though  a 
band  of  Scouts  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
slightly  earlier  than  this  in  Vancouver.  On 
September  i,  191 1,  the  number  of  Scouts 
had  reached  1,500,  and  since  that  date  the 
total  has  increased. 


A  fact  that  militates  to  some  extent 
against  the  success  of  the  movement  in 
Western  Canada  is  the  considerable 
distance  which  frequently  separates  one 
homestead  from  another.  To  get  together 
a  troop  within  a  short  radius  of  a  given 
centre  is  frequently  impossible.  An  instance 
of  this  state  of  affairs,  not  altogether  with- 
out its  amusing  side,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
troop  at  Duncans,  the  members  of  which 
from  sheer  necessity  have  become  the  most 
expert  flag  signallers  in  the  Province. 

In  British  Columbia  there  are  from  30  to 
35  Scout  centres,  each  of  which  is  in  charge 
of  an  honorary  Scout  Master.  No  financial 
assistance  whatever  is  given  to  the  boys, 
who  are  expected  to  find  their  own  uniforms 
and  on  occasions  to  pay  a  small  fee  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  local  branch.  For 
the  most  part  the  regulation  prohibiting 
financial  aid  involves  no  hardship,  for  when 
necessary  a  troop  can  usually  raise  any 
small  sum  that  may  be  required  by  giving 
a  display  in  a  neighbouring  town. 

To  the  British  Boy  Scout  the  Province 
would  form  an  ideal  territory.  Opportuni- 
ties for  putting  into  effect  the  practical 
training  received    are    constantlv   afforded 


the  Scout,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a  chief  of  police  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
local  troop  to  find  some  man  or  woman 
lost  on  the  countrv-side. 


NAVAL   AFFAIRS 

The  naval  establishment  of  the  Province 
isof  so  meagre  adescription  that  less  interest 
attaches  to  it  in  its  present  state  than  to  the 
lines  on  which  it  will  probably  be  developed. 

The  most  powerful  war-vessel  at  present 
to  be  found  off  the  West  Coast  of  the 
Dominion  is  H.M.C.S.  Rainbow,  a  second- 
class  cruiser  of  the  following  dimensions  : 
Length,  300  ft.;  breadth,  43  ft.  11  in.; 
draught,  19  ft.  ;  displacement,  3,600  tons  ; 
estimated  horse-power,  7,000 ;  speed,  18 
knots  ;  armament,  two  6-inch,  six  47,  eight 
6-pounders,  one  3-pounder,  two  torpedo 
tubes  ;  complement,  17  officers,  253  men. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  this  vessel,  two 
sloops  of  small  tonnage,  principally  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  protection  of 
the  fisheries. 

Inasmuch  as  an  attack  on  these  vessels  is 
equivalent  to  an  attack  on  the  entire  British 
Xavy,  the  protection  afforded   to  the  coast 


H.M.C.S.    "  RAINBOW." 
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of  the  Province  bears  no  possible  relation- 
ship to  the  lighting  powers  of  the  ships 
stationed  in  its  waters.  A  school  has  re- 
cently sprung  up,  however,  which  holds  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  naval  force  off 
•  lie  western  shores  of  the  Dominion  to  be  a 
matter  of  urgent  importance.  It  is  argued 
that  in  the  unfortunate  event  of  an  encounter 
between  the  British  fleet  and  that  of  some 
ho>lile  Power  in  European  waters,  the  coast 
of  the  Province  would  be  left  entirely  with- 
out protection  against  a  raid  by  an  Eastern 
force.  The  question  of  Oriental  immigra- 
tion comes  every  day  more  to  the  front  in 


provincial  politics,  and  the  anxiety  to  secure 
a  substantial  naval  safeguard  may  largely 
be  traced  to  the  fear  of  retaliatory  tactics 
should  legislation  of  loo  drastic  a  character 
be  passed  to  prevent  its  continuance. 

Whilst  it  is  improbable  that  the  naval 
force  in  British  Columbian  waters  will 
assume  serious  proportions  for  manv  vears 
to  come,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
provision  of  a  strong  destroyer  flotilla.  The 
history  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  no  Power  can  afford 
to  risk  the  transportation  of  troops  by  water 
before   the  absolute   command  of   the  sea 


has  been  obtained.  For  a  hostile  fleet  to 
attempt  to  destroy  such  a  force  as  we  have 
suggested  would  involve  considerable  risk, 
the  more  so  since  the  invader  would  most 
probably  be  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
ducting operations  some  4,200  miles  away 
from  his  nearest  home  port. 

Whatever  its  exact  nature  may  be,  how- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  development  of  some 
kind  in  naval  matters  will  take  place  in  the 
near  future,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  that  development  will  be  found  to  bear 
a  close  relationship  to  Imperial  interests  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
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WHARVES.    VANCOCrVER. 


HARBOURS    AND    SHIPPING 


T  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that 
every  year  adds  to 
the  importance  of 
the  many  natural 
harbours  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of 
the  Dominion.  It  is  intended,  therefore, 
in  this  article  to  deal  briefly  with  these 
ports,  which  from  their  situation,  extent, 
and  resources  are  likely  to  figure  pro- 
minently in  the  future. 

Starting  from  the  north  and  working 
southwards,  the  first  harbour  of  commercial 
consequence  is  that  known  as  Prince 
Rupert,  situated  on  Kaien  Island,  adjoining 
the  Tsimpseau  Peninsula.  This  harbour 
is  of  especial  interest,  since  it  is  destined 
to  ser\-e  as  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railwa}'.  For  some 
years  now  this  great  trans-continental  line 
has  worked  its  way  westward,  and  very 
shortly  a  service  of  through  trains  will 
link  Prince  Rupert  with  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Eastern  Canada. 

In  1905  the  railway  obtained  from 
the  Provincial  Government  a  grant  of 
10,000  acres  adjoining  the  harbour,  and 
since  that  date  a  further  14,000  acres  have 
been  purchased.  On  this  land  a  portion 
of  the  town,  including  a  large  hotel  owned 
by  the  railwav,  has  already  been  erected. 

The  harbour  itself  is  landlocked,  spacious 
and  free  from  rocks.  It  is  about  14  miles 
in    length    and     has    an     entrance    about 


^.ooo  feet  in  width  at  its  narrowest  point. 
It  is,  further,  of  considerable  depth  and 
affords  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of 
almost  any  size.  The  approach  to  Prince 
Rupert  from  the  sea  is  in  some  respects 
less  satisfactory.  Enough,  however,  has 
already  been  done  to  ensure  a  safe  passage, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  railway  company, 
which  meditates  a  service  of  liners  from 
this  port  to  the  Orient,  is  well  qualified  to 
deal  with  any  difficulties  that  remain. 

.About  550  miles  south  of  Prince  Rupert 
is  the  world-famous  port  of  Vancouver. 
This  harbour  is  undoubtedlv  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  coast.  The  anchorage  is 
entirely  land-locked,  with  an  average  depth 
of  from  15  to  18  fathoms  at  low  water.  In 
the  short  neck  between  Stanley  Park  and 
West  Vancouver  known  as  the  First 
Narrows,  and  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  anchorage,  a  current  of  from  6  to  8 
knots  per  hour  is  encountered  ;  in  the 
harbour  itself,  however,  there  is  no  current 
of  any  kind.  As  is  uniformly  the  case  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Dominion,  both 
pilotage  and  dock  dues  are  very  moderate. 
The  wharves  which  are  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railwaj-,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  and  several  private 
firms  are  equipped  in  the  most  up-to-date 
fashion  and  contain  every  facility  for  the 
rapid  handling  of  the  already  verv  con- 
siderable passenger  and  freight  traffic 
which  passes  through  the  port.  When  the 
lines  now  building  are  completed  no  less 
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tlian  four  of  the  most  important  railways 
operating  within  the  Dominion  will  have 
direct  access  to  the  harbour. 

The  future  of  Vancouver  as  a  shipping 
port  is  not  open  to  doubt.  It  is,  indeed, 
more  than  probable  that  when  the  resources 
of  the  Dominion  are  fuUv  developed  it 
will  form  one  of  the  most  important  ports 
of  the  world. 

"  Masset  Inlet  is  the  first  harbour  reached 
after  leaving  Skidegate,  and  is  situated 
go  miles  due  west  of  Prince  Rupert. 
There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  which  is  at 
present  a  great  drawback,  but  which  can 
be  removed,  being  an  outcrop  of  sandstone 
rock.  There  is  about  12  feet  of  water  on 
the  bar  at  low  tide,  so  that  at  most  stages 
of  the  tide  it  is  navigable  for  average 
steamers.  The  tide  is  verv  strong  at  the 
entrance  to  Masset  Inlet,  as  the  channel  is 
only  half  a  mile  in  width  for  15  miles, 
when  the  inlet  opens  out  to  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  dotted  with  inlands.  The 
channel  is  quite  deep,  and  any  vessel 
coming  into  the  harbour  would  have  ample 
water  all  the  way  up  to  the  head  of  the 
inlet.  The  shores  of  the  inlet  are  more 
abrupt  than  those  of  Hecate  Strait  and 
Dixon  Entrance,  there  being  frequent 
signs  of  sandstone  and  hardpan  outcrop. 
There  is  usually  a  clay  bank  from  20  to 
50  feet  high  and  a  ridge  along  the  imme- 
diate shore."  ' 

Victoria  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of 
'  Noel  Humphreys'  Report. 
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Vancouver  Island,  which  should  not  In- 
confused  with  the  city  of  Vancouver  on 
the  mainland.  This  spot  was  chosen  in 
1841  as  the  administrative  centre  and  chief 
depot  of  the  western  department  of  the 
Hudson's  Ba)'  Company.  After  acting  for 
some  years  as  the  capital  of  the  old  colonv 
of  Vancouver  Island,  the  city  on  the  union 
of  colonies  in  1866  became  the  capital  of 
British  Columbia.  The  harbour,  which  lias 
much  in  the  way  of  scenery  to  recommend 
it,  was  at  that  time  in  every  way  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  such  shipping  as  came 
to  it.  With  the  advent  of  large  vessels, 
however,  the  disadvantages  of  the  port 
have  become  more  noticeable,  and  to-dav 
ocean-going  vessels  such  as  the  eastern 
liners  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaiKvav  are 
compelled  to  make  use  of  what  is  Icnown 
as  the  outer  harbour. 

The  inner  harbour,  which  constitutes  the 
old  port,  is  only  suitable  for  vessels  of 
comparatively  shallow  draught,  as  the 
channel  le.ading  to  the  wharf  is  both  tor- 
tuous and  encumbered  with  shoals.  The 
average  depth,  however,  has  been  dredged 
to  20  feet  at  low  water,  and  the  coasting 
steamers  which  berth  here,  though  drawing 
no  more  than  15  feet,  are  very  commo- 
dious and  splendidlv  equipped.  The  port 
possesses  large  and  roomy  warehouses  and 
every  facility  lor  handling  cargo  in  large 
quantities. 

The  harbour  of  Esquinialt,  distant  about 
4  miles  from  Victoria,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Vancouver  Island.  It  is  safe  in  approach 
both  by  day  and  night,  with  an  average 
depth  of  30  feet  at  low  water.  For  over 
40  years  the  British  Pacific  Squadron  was 
stationed  here,  and  until  its  recent  removal 
Esquimau  possessed  an  efficient  naval  dock- 
yard. This  has  now  been  dismantled.  The 
dry  dock,  however,  from  400  to  500  feet  in 
length,  remains  in  constant  use.  It  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  to  be  found  on  the 
coast,  and  is  greatly  valued  by  shipping  on 
that  account. 

The  harbour  of  Esquimau  is  in  many 
respects  so  superior  to  that  of  Victoria  that 
the  visitor,  comparing  the  two  sites,  is  led  to 
wonder  how  it  came  about  that  the  latter 
was  preferred  as  that  of  the  capital  of  the 
Province.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  countrx', 
to  clear  which  required  more  labour  than 
in  1841  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were 
prepared  to  devote  to  the  work.  Much  of 
the  glory  of  Esquimau  departed  with  the 
Pacific  Squadron.     Should  the  dream  of  a 


Western  Canadian  naval  force  materialise, 
however,  this  magnificent  harbour  may 
once  again  come  to  its  own. 

Nanaimo  is  a  safe  land-locked  haven 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island, 
and  distant  about  73  miles  from  Victoria 
and  T,^  from  Vancouver.  The  depth  of  water 
throughout  is  similar  to  that  at  Esquimau, 
and  the  anchorage  is  sheltered  from  the 
strong  winds  of  the  Straits  of  Georgia, 
locally  known  as  the  "  Gulf,"  by  Protection 
Island,  which  thus  daily  earns  its  name. 
The  city  boasts  a  population  of  about  10,000 
persons,  and  is  the  second  in  size  and 
importance  on  Vancouver  Island.  Coal- 
mines are  being  worked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  port  is  equipped  with  every 
facility  for  the  loading  of  coal  either  for 
bunkering  or  cargo. 

The  presence  of  coal  that  can  be  ine.\- 
pensively  mined  is  likely  to  exert  a  consider- 
able influence  over  the  future  of  Vancouver 
Island  generally,  and  there  are  many 
prophecies  more  improbable  of  fulfilment 
than  that  which  would  make  Xanaimo  a 
manufacturing  centre.  Already  the  shipping 
using  the  harbour  is  very  considerable. 
From  January  to  June,  191 1,  ocean-going 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  the  harbour  to 
a  total  of  261,816  tons,  a  figure  that  serves 
to  convey  to  the  mind  something  of  the 
activities  of  the  "  Pay-roll  Town, "  as 
Xanaimo,  by  reason  of  the  number  of 
factory  hands  employed  there,  has  face- 
tiously been  termed. 

Xew-  Westminster,  on  the  mainland,  is 
situated  15  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Eraser  River.  The  ocean  trade  of  this  port 
is  limited.  A  number  of  steamers,  however, 
ply  from  Xew  Westminster  to  various  towns 
on  the  river.  Vessels  drawing  20  feet  can 
reach  the  port  on  a  flood  tide.  The  royal 
city,  however,  cannot  be  compared  as  a 
natural  harbour  with  Vancouver  and 
Esquimau. 

The  salmon-canning  industry  attracts  a 
certain  number  of  ocean-going  vessels  to 
Steveston,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eraser.  The 
town,  however,  cannot  properly  be  included 
amongst  the  large  shipping  ports  of  the 
Province.  Ladysmith,  Port  Harbour,  and 
Union  Bay  maj'  be  mentioned  together  as 
forming  with  Xanaimo  the  principal  coaling 
stations  on  the  coast.  All  these  ports  are 
provided  with  every  modern  appliance  for 
loading  ships  with  coal.  In  each  case  the 
mines  from  which  the  coal  is  procured  are 
situated  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  of 
the  port.  These  harbours  provide  safe 
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anchorage,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water, 
for  every  class  of  vessel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  but 
few  satisfactory  harbours  to  be  found  on 
the  western  shores  of  Vancouver  Island, 
since  the  depth  of  water  in  the  various 
inlets  is  such  as  rarely  to  permit  vessels  to 
anchor.  An  illustration  of  this  peculiarity 
is  provided  by  Xootka  Sound.  This  stretch 
of  water  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains 
magnificently  wooded  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  affording  scenerj'  rivalling  that  of  the 
Rhine  ;  so  deep,  however,  is  the  water  of  the 
haven  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  good 
anchorage  is  to  be  fonnd  here.  The  early 
explorers  overcame  this  difficulty  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  sailing  their  small 
vessels  up  a  convenient  creek  and  mooring 
them  by  ropes  to  the  trees.  The  large 
cargo  vessels  of  to-day,  however,  prefer 
to  steer  up  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to 
the  east  of  Vancouver  Island,  where  a 
convenient  anchorage  is  more  easilj-  come 
by.  About  8  miles  from  Vancouver  is 
William  Head,  where  the  Dominion  Quaran- 
tine Station  is  situated.  With  the  exception 
of  certain  coasting  vessels,  which  are 
examined  bv  the  health  officers  at  Victoria, 
all  ships  trading  from  foreign  ports  to 
British  Columbia  are  boarded  here  by 
medical  oflicers,  who  give  a  clean  bill  of 
health  or  detain  the  ship  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  station  itself  is  well  equipped  and 
carefully  organised. 

A  shipping  regulation  of  considerable 
interest  is  that  which  enacts  that  cargo 
from  one  provincial  port  to  another  shall 
be  carried  only  in  British  or  Canadian 
bottoms.  A  similar  enactment  by  the 
United  States  Government  prohibits 
British  and  Canadian  ships  from  partici- 
pating in  the  coastal  trade  of  America. 
Towage  off  the  western  coast  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  owners. 
As,  however,  bv  the  regulation  just  men- 
tioned an  American  tug  would  be  prevented 
from  bringing  a  British  ship  from  one 
provincial  port  to  another,  certain  American 
tugs  are  sailed  under  the  Red  Ensign. 

Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  navigation 
along  the  entire  coast  requires  the  most 
careful  study.  Beyond  the  shelter  of  the 
islands  rough  seas  are  frequently  encoun- 
tered, whilst  in  the  channels  the  tides  are 
often  a  source  of  danger  to  the  unwary. 
Vessels  wishing  to  pass  through  Seymour 
Xarrows  plan  to  reach  that  point  at  slack 
water,  for  so  great  is  the  rush  of  the  tide  at 
other  times  that  no  boat  can  safely  steam 
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ayaiiisl  it,  wliiM  in  ,nn  iKhUL-  il  wuuld  In- 
lo  court  disaslci-,  .ind  at  lumicinii^  dIIrt 
points  on  tlic  coa>l  a  Unowlcdjic  dl  Ihu 
provailifif;  conditions  is  siniilailv  i-^sfiiti.il 
lo  successful  navijiation. 

There  remain,  however,  a  jjreal  niuiilHT 
of  safe  harbours,  nianv  of  vvliich,  llumuh 
unknown  to-day,  aie  de>tined  lo  heeonie 
of   no   httle   importance   in   the   future. 


SHIPOWNERS'    ASSOCIATION 

Under  this  title  tile  various  shipping 
companies  trading  with  X'ancouver  have 
formed  a  society  to  further  their  interests  in 
the  matter  of  laws  and  aids  to  navigation, 
and  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  various 
problems  regarding  employees  and  their 
demands.  The  question  of  rates,  either  for 
freight  or  passengers,  does  not  come  into 
the  scope  of  the  Association's  operations. 

The  President  is  Captain  T.  H.  Worsnop, 
of  thcCanadian-Me.xican  Line,  tlie  secretary- 
ship being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  \V.  D. 
Whitehead,  of  the  Marine  Steamship 
Company. 

STEAMSHIP    LINES    TRADING 
TO    BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

The  various  shipping  companies  operating 
between  Vancouver  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  as  follows  : — 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Company, 
Ltd. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacihc  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

LInion  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Alfred  Holt  Steamship  Companv,  Ltd. 

Andrew  Weir  Steamship  Companv,  Ltd. 

Harrison  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Canadian-Me.xican  Steamship  Company. 
Ltd. 

Canadian-Australian  Steamship  Companv, 
Ltd. 


COAST    STEAMSHIP    COMPANY,    LTD. 

This  provincial  corporation,  entirelv  con- 
trolled and  operated  by  local  capital,  is  also 
restricted  in  its  operations  to  the  coastwise 
trade  of  British  Columbia,  Puget  Sound, 
and  Alaska.  The  company  relies  largely 
for  its  revenue  on  the  "  feeders  "  supplied 
by  local  enterprise.  The  company  now 
operate  4  vessels  in  all.  Two  boats,  the 
Fiiigal  and  Claiisiiian,  work  principally 
between     Vancouver     and     Fraser     River 


Points,  handling  011  the  jijuniey  inw.ird 
to  Vancouver  h.iv,  o.il-,  .uid  canned  s.ihiicm, 
and  oil  the  oulw.iid  trip  all  sorts  of 
groceries,  tinpl.ite,  and  cannery  supplies 
for  the  different  canneries  on  the  Fraser 
River.  The  company,  in  fact,  handle 
roughly  about  2,000  tons  per  month  of 
this  class  of  business.  These  steamers 
also  run  from  Nanaimo  lo  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
and  Vancouver,  in  the  salt  herring  bu>i- 
iiess.  This  trade  amounted  to  about  31,000 
tons  during  the  season  of  1909.  In  1910  it 
fell  away  to  about  8,000  tons,  and  remain> 
at  present  about  that  figure.  The  liiilisli 
Columbia,  800  tons  capacity,  and  the  Celtic, 
of  300  tons  capacity,  do  a  similar  business 
to  the  Clansman  and  Fingal,  except  that 
the  principal  trade  with  these  larger  boats 
is  to  Northern  British  Columbia,  where 
they  carry  all  sorts  of  material,  principally 
cannery  supplies  and  groceries,  and  do  an 
extensive  coal  business  to  Prince  Rupert, 
and  also  to  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  Including 
the  main  business  of  canned  salmon  coming 
south  to  Vancouver,  the  total  volume  of 
business  accruing  from  these  two  vessels 
would  be  about  20,000  tons  per  annum. 

In  the  near  future  the  companj-  look  for 
considerable  trade  in  the  carrying  of  ore 
from  Stewart  and  Portland  Canal  ports  to 
LadvMiiith,  B.C.  Transportation  of  ore 
to  the  smelters  promises  to  be  a  big 
feature  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Pro- 
vince. It  must,  of  course,  be  water-borne 
betweei.  the  mainland  and  the  island.  The 
company  say  that  the  inBu\  of  shipping 
anticipated  from  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  not  in  any  way  affect  their  own 
sphere  of  operations. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  $50,000. 
Mr.  G.  I.  Wilson  is  president,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Whitehead  managing  director,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Barker  is  also  a  member  of  the 
directorate.  These  three  gentlemen  con- 
stitute the  Board.  The  registered  offices 
of  the  company  are  situated  in  Vancouver. 

VANCOUVER    DOCK    AND    HARBOUR 
EXTENSION   COMPANY,   LTD. 

Under  this  title  a  company  has  been 
formed  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
harbour  works  and  railway  terminals  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser  River,  fronting  on 
the  Strait  of  Georgia.  Here  it  is  proposed 
to  reclaim  the  tide  flats  along  the  entire 
west  shore  of  Lulu  Island,  a  distance  of 
3  miles,  and  out  to  the  low-tide  shore 
line,  giving  an  area  of  some  84  square 
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iiiileN,  of  which  about  3-3  s  |Uare  iiiile^  will 
be  the  water  area  of  the  harbour  ba^in^. 
channels,  and  slips,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  Occupied  by  docks,  sheds,  warehouses, 
railway  terminals,  and  industrial  sites.  The 
situation  between  the  Fraser  River  and  its 
north  arm  will  make  it  possible  to  create  a 
freshwater  harbour,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  shipping  interests. 

The  harbour  works  would  comprise  6 
large  piers,  each  with  a  length  of  about 
I. J  miles,  and  of  widths  varying  from  about 
2,400  feet  to  1.500  feet,  the  slips  between 
them  being  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
largest  vessel  and  having  depths  of  from 
30  feet  to  36  feet.  These  slips  would  abut 
upon  two  large  basins,  one  about  i  mile  in 
length,  i  mile  in  width,  and  30  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  other  3,000  feet  long,  1,760  feet 
wide,  and  30  feet  in  depth,  with  connect- 
ing channels  giving  access  to  deep  water, 
the  docks  lying  about  i^  miles  from  the 
main  roadstead.  There  will  also  be  pro- 
vided a  log  pond  with  a  deptli  of  10  feet 
for  the  reception  of  floating  timber,  and  the 
whole  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  bulkhead 
and  breakwater.  Ultimately  a  dry-dock, 
capable  of  accommodating  boats  of  1,000 
feet  in  length,  will  be  constructed  at  the 
east  end  of  one  of  the  slips,  but  this  is  apart 
from  the  plans  at  present  under  considera- 
tion. The  total  dock  frontage  available  on 
the  completion  of  the  works  would  be  23 
miles. 

The  method  of  construction  proposed  is 
to  build  substantial  timber  cribs,  ballasted 
partly  with  stone  and  partly  with  dredged 
spoil,  or  in  some  parts  less  expensive 
retaining  bulkheads  along  the  boundaries 
of  the  areas  to  be  reclaimed.  Where  dock 
facilities  are  proposed  heavy  reinforced 
concrete  structures  would  be  built  upon  the 
cribs  and  carried  down  below  low  water 
merely-  to  prevent  decay  of  the  timbers,  the 
type  of  construction  planned  being  prac- 
ticallv  permanent.  The  timber  bulkheads 
would  only  be  used  where  it  is  desired 
to  provide  some  means  of  retaining  the 
dredged  spoil,  and  where  docking  is  not 
planned.  The  general  level  of  the  piers  and 
the  reclaimed  area  to  the  west  of  the  two 
basins  and  connecting  channels  will  be 
raised  by  depositing  dredged  material  to 
about  83  feet  above  high-water  mark,  these 
having  concrete  tops. 

With  regard  to  transportation  from  the 
docks  to  industrial  and  other  parts  of  Van- 
couver it  is  proposed  to  build  a  four-track 
line   running  eastwards  on  Lulu  Island  to 
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1.  View,  lookim;  West  towarus  Gilk  ok  Georgia.  2.  View,  looking  North-East  over  Site  ok  Proposed  Emrance  Channel  to  Vancouver. 

3.  View  fro-m  Dvee  Wall.  Soith-West,  towards  Straits  oe  Jvan  de  Fica. 
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\'c\v  Westminster,  whicli  would  give  a  total 
of  77'6  miles,  measured  as  single  track. 

On  the  line  into  Vancouver  the  construc- 
tion of  a  tunnel  under  the  intervening  hill 
would  be  necessary,  licginning  at  a  point 
about  i.ooofeet  north  of  the  north  arm  of 
Kraser  River  and  running  through  to  a  point 
where  connection  would  be  made  with  the 
present  railway  yards  of  the  Great  Northern 
on  False  Creek.  Another  tunnel  would 
diverge  at  about  King  Kdward  Avenue,  carry- 
ing the  line  to  a  point  near  the  Canibie 
Street  Bridge,  thus  giving  access  for  pas- 
senger traffic  to  the  present  business  centre 
of  Vancouver.  The  two  branches  of  the 
north  arm  of  the  Kraser  would  be  crossed 
by  means  of  drawbridges. 

The  construction  of  the  harbour  and  its 
deepening  will  naturally  necessitate  an 
immense  amount  of  dredging,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  plant  of  the  most  improved  tj'pe 
and  large  capacity  will  be  required.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  to  build  two  large  high- 
powered  hydraulic  dredges,  each  with  about 
1,000  h.p.,  titted  with  compound  or  triplc- 
eNpansion  engines  connected  with  a  pump 
of  20-inch  diameter  discharge,  and  capable 
of  handling  under  normal  conditions  12,000 
to  15,0:0  cubic  yards  per  day. 

Naturally  a  work  of  so  large  and  compre- 
hensive a  nature  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  final  cost 
of  the  scheme,  which  will  take  from  five  to 
seven  years  to  complete,  exclusive  of  the 
dry  dock,  will  be  about  §29,500,000.  Ar- 
rangements, however,  can  be  made  by 
which  the  docks  will  be  operative  in  about 
three  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  bv  which  time  821,000.000  will  have 
been  spent. 


THE    WALLACE    SHIPYARDS,    LTD. 

The  founding  upon  a  scale  of  any  inagiii- 
lude  of  such  an  industry  as  shipbuilding, 
for  the  exploitation  of  which  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  has,  to  some  extent,  to 
be  secured,  is  a  matter  of  such  importance 
that  the  ideas  of  Mr.  A.  Wallace,  of  the 
Wallace  Shipyards,  Ltd.,  will  be  read 
with  interest.  Mr.  Wallace  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  attempt  made  by  the 
Conference  of  Canadian  Shipbuilders,  held 
at  Toronto  in  1907,  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  Dominion  shipbuilding  by 
giving  a  bonus  per  gross  toiniage  built,  is 
a  matter  that  should  be  reopened.  Under 
the  present  law-s,  ships  can  be  purchased 
in  England  and  brought  to  Canada  free 
of  duty.  The  high  cost  of  expert  labour 
required  for  shipbuilding  purposes  in 
Canada  cannot  under  such  conditions 
favourably  compete  with  the  great  tirms 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  It  must 
be  understood  that  Mr.  Wallace's  intention 
is  to  protect  the  local  industry,  not  to  pre- 
vent British-built  ships  from  entering  the 
country  free  of  duty.  Mr.  Wallace  adds 
his  voice  to  that  of  many  other  important 
men  in  the  Province  in  support  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  drj-  dock,  with  a  10,000-ton 
capacity  should  be  constructed  on  tlic 
Dominion  seaboard.  At  the  present 
moment  several  big  schemes  of  dock 
construction  are  under  consideration,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 
those  vessels  which  need  the  services  of  a 
dry  dock  will  not  have  to  leave  for  southern 
ports  to  have  their  requirements  attended  to, 
as  is  now  the  case.  The  Wallace  Shipyards, 
which  were  established  in  Vancouver  in 
1892,  have  a  nominal  capital  of  820,000,  and 
the  company  are  engaged  in  the  building 


and  repairing  of  vessels  of  all  kinds.  In 
i<P3  the  present  largely  increased  accom- 
modation was  secured,  aufl  the  company 
moved  their  yards  to  North  Vancouver. 
Various  workshops,  consisting  of  a  machine- 
shop,  coppersmith's  shop,  blacksmiths, 
boiler-maker's  shop,  bending  sheds,  power- 
house, carpenter's  shop,  and  the  necessary 
store-room  and  other  buildings  have  been 
erected,  including  houses  for  some  of  the 
striff,  offices,  draughtsmen's  rooms,  &c. 
Kach  of  these  various  departments  has 
ample  space,  the  entire  area  covered  by 
the  yards  and  building  being  350  feet  by 
250  feet,  with  a  350-feet  water  front,  and 
a  6oo-feet  extension  beyond  high-water 
mark,  for  which  the  company  have  a 
Crown  grant.  Wharfage  facilities  are 
owned  by  the  company  for  the  handling 
of  vessels  up  to  5,000  tons  burthen.  Since 
its  inception  the  company  has  built  81 
vessels  of  various  tonnages  :  amongst 
others  constructed  being  the  North  Van- 
couver ferr\-- boats,  and  a  tug-boat  of  a  very 
powerful  type  has  recently  been  completed 
for  the  Dominion  Government.  Recent 
contracts  have  been  made  for  the  building 
of  four  ships  for  the  British  Columbia 
Packers'  Association,  and  the  company  are 
engaged  in  installing  an  oil-fuel  system  in 
four  steamers  used  for  the  coast  service. 
Some  250  men  are  employed  regularly, 
the  pay-roll  of  the  company  amounting 
to  nearly  812,000  per  month.  Mr.  A. 
Wallace,  who  is  the  managing  director 
and  sole  active  member  of  the  company, 
was  born  in  Devonport,  and  came  to  the 
Province  in  1890  from  Eastern  Canada, 
his  connection  with  the  shipbuilding 
industry  extending  over  a  period  of  25 
years. 
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VANCOUVER   AND  ITS   ENVIRONS 


HOUGH  the  history  of 
\'ancouv(.-r  as  a  citv 
dates  back  to  i8!S6, 
the  foundations  of 
the  commercial  capi- 
tal of  the  Province 
mav  he  said  to  have 
been  laid  nearh"  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  when,  in 
1862,  Jack  Morton,  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  built  his  log  hut  in  the  shadow 
of  the  forests  fringing  Burrard  Inlet. 
Other  settlers,  tempted  by  tales  of  the 
richness  of  the  soil  and  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  soon  joined  the  first  pioneer, 
and  within  a  short  time  a  number  of 
similar  dwellings  surrounded  his  once  soli- 
tary cabin.  This  early  settlement,  known 
as  Granville,  continued  to  grow,  thougli 
but  slowly  ;  and  when,  in  1886,  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  was  extended  from 
Port  Moody  to  the  coast,  less  than  1,000 
people  shared  the  pine-board  village  that 
marked  the  site  of  Morton's  early  camping- 
place.  Something  of  what  the  future  held 
in  store  for  the  locality  may  possibly  have 
been  conjectured  by  Sir  \V.  C.  Vanhorne, 
at  that  time  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
railway,  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
the  resources  and  extent  of  Vancouver  as 
we  know  it  to-day  were  undreamed  of, 
when  by  a  fortunate  choice  he  suggested 
the  name  it  now  bears.  The  year  of  its 
birth,  however,  was  an  ill-fated  one  for 
Vancouver,  for  on  a  summer's  da)'  in  June 
a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  and    tlie  entire 


town  was  burned  to  the  ground.  So  com- 
plete was  the  destruction  wrought  that 
after  the  conflagration  the  City  Councillors 
were  obliged,  for  lack  of  a  building,  to 
meet  in  a  tent.  At  that  time  timber  was 
practically  the  only  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  dwellings,  and  to  this  fact 
must  be  ascribed  both  the  wholesale  nature 
of  the  disaster  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  made  good,  for  of  wood  there  was, 
of  course,  an  unlimited  supplv.  At  any 
rate  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  first 
trans-continental  train  steamed  into  Van- 
couver, much  of  the  town  had  been 
rebuilt.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  as  a 
matter  for  regret,  that  the  railway  was 
allowed  at  this  time  to  absorb  almost  the 
entire  water  frontage  of  the  citv. 

Owing  probably  to  the  natural  anxietv  of 
the  townsmen  to  secure  proper  docking 
and  railway  facilities,  the  scenic  worth  of 
the  magnificent  harbour  was  ignored,  and 
an  asset  of  incalculable  value  definitely  lost 
to  Vancouver.  The  fact  is  the  more  re- 
grettable since  the  shores  of  the  inlet  are 
sufficiently  extensive  to  furnish  the  cit\' 
with  a  superb  frontage,  whilst  leaving 
ample  margin  for  the  provision  of  docks 
on  the  fullest  possible  scale. 

During  the  25  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  the  growth 
of  Vancouver  has  been  phenomenal.  The 
population  of  the  city  at  the  close  of  191 1, 
as  compiled  by  the  Assessment  Com- 
mission, was  placed  at  1 1 1,240,  which  figure, 
compared  with  93.700  in  1910,  shows  a 
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gross  increase  of  17,540.  Of  this  total, 
liowever,  5,826  represents  the  area  added 
to  the  city  for  administrative  purposes 
during  the  vear.  The  net  gain  in  popula- 
tion during  the  year  191 1,  therefore,  may 
be  placed  at   11,714. 

Of  the  various  factors  which  have  com- 
bined to  make  Vancouver  the  trade  centre 
of  the  Province,  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  natural  harbours  provided  by  Burrard 
Inlet  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 
Approaching  the  port  from  the  sea,  the 
narrow  neck  of  water  lying  between 
Stanley  Park  and  West  Vancouver  affords 
entrance  to  an  anchorage  containing  20 
square  miles  of  deep  water,  and  possessing 
over  25  miles  of  coast  suitable  for  docks 
and  wharves.  Here,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  high  mountains  of  the  Coast  Range,  the 
largest  steamers  can  lie  in  safet}-,  whilst  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  peninsula  on  which 
the  main  town  is  situate,  False  Creek,  with 
6  miles  of  shore-line  suitable  for  the  erec- 
tion of  wharves,  forms  a  haven  for  small 
vessels. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  cargo 
steamers  which  sail  from  this  harbour  to 
all  parts,  Vancouver  is  the  port  of  call  of 
several  important  lines.  The  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to 
the  Orient  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  and  much  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  the  Blue  Funnel  liners, 
which  touch  at  the  port  on  their  long 
journev  round  the  world.  A  monthly 
service    to   Australia    is    provided     bv   the 
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Canadian-Australian  boats.  Trade  with 
Mexico  and  South  America  is  catered  for 
by  the  Canadian-Mexican  Pacific  Steamship 
Co.,  wliilst  additional  communication  with 
Kurope  is  provided  bv  tlie  vessels  of  the 
Harrison  Line. 

Ample  justification  may  indeed  be  found 
for  the  remark  made  by  a  New  York 
newspaper,  tliat  "  .\{  Vancouver,  Canada 
is  endowed  witli  the  finest  harbour  in 
North  America,  .  .  .  the  shipping  and 
commercial  activities  of  which  must  grow 
like  those  of  New  York." 

The  advantages  afforded  by  tile  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  town  can  best 
be  realised  by  a  glance  at  a  map.  In 
Vancouver  the  wealth  of  Western  Canada 
finds  a  natural  outlet,  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  trade  of  the  port  will 
steadily  increase  as  the  vast  resources 
of  the  hinterland  are  opened  up  and 
developed. 

The  customs  revenue  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  December  31,  igii, 
amounted  to  87,368,760,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  igio,  85,606,253,  showing 
a  gain  of  81,780,507.  The  increase  is  how- 
ever, in  reality,  somewhat  greater  than  the 
figures  quoted,  since  the  sum  derived  from 
the  head  tax  levied  on  Chinese  immigrants, 
included  in  the  total  for  1910,  is  omitted 
from  that  of  H)ii,  the  amount  thus 
secured  now  being  paid  to  the  Immigration 
Department, 

Of  the  city  itself  many  pages  of  descrip- 
tion might  be  written,  for  despite  its  rapid 
growth  it  is  extremely  cosmopolitan  and 
full  of  varied  interests. 

The  streets  are  laid  out  on  a  rectangular 
plan,  running  north  and  south,  east  and 
west.  This  method  of  town-planning,  so 
frequently  adopted  on  tlie  American 
continent,  makes  it  more  simple  for  the 
visitor  from  London  to  find  his  wav  in 
Vancouver  than  in  his  native  town.  Added 
utility  is  given  to  the  system  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  decimal  method  of  house 
iiumbering.  By  this  arrangement  a  hundred 
numbers  are  allotted  to  each  block  of 
buildings  running  between  one  street  and 
another  ;  to  estimate,  therefore,  the  position 
of  any  particular  block  becomes  a  simple 
undertaking.  Finally,  the  numbering  of 
all  short  streets  is  made  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  main  thoroughfares  parallel 
to  them. 

The  visitor  to  Vancouver  will  discover 
the  two  main  streets  of  the  city  imme- 
diately on   his   arrival,  for  on  leaving  the 


station  or  the  quay,  Granville  Street  lies 
straight  before  him,  whilst  Hastings  Street 
cuts  its  base  at  a  right  angle.  If  he  is 
inclined  to  picture  Vancouver  as  the  crude 
city  of  early  Western  romance,  a  short 
stroll  along  either  of  these  thoroughfares 
will  quickly  undeceive  him.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  shops  of  everv 
description  arc  to  be  found  there,  and  there 
is  little  either  in  the  way  of  utility  or 
luxury  that  cannot  be  purchased,  though 
the  prices  that  are  asked  may  occasionally 
astonish  him.  The  resident  used  to  the 
ways  of  the  city  makes  little  of  this.  If 
he  pays  more  for  his  luxuries,  it  is  also  true 
that  he  earns  more  for  his  work,  and  work 
on  the  wliole  being  plentiful  he  is  not 
inclined  to  complain.  A  more  careful 
examination  of  the  shop  windows  will  also 
serve  to  show  that  whilst  luxuries  are 
distinctly  more  expensive  than  in  England, 
the  main  necessities  of  life  are  to  be  had 
at  a  price  that  is  by  no  means  exceptional, 
A  shampoo  will  cost  is.  8d.,  but  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  substantial  meal  at  a 
figure  but  slightly,  if  anything,  higher. 
The  hona-tide  tourist,  however,  who,  since 
his  stay  is  to  be  brief,  is  the  less  inclined  to 
count  the  cost  of  it,  will  notice  principallv 
the  variety  and  excellent  quality  of  the 
goods  offered  him.  It  is  rarely  necessary 
in  Vancouver  to  purchase  a  poor  article 
merely  because  a  good  one  is  not  to  be 
obtained.  He  will  notice  also  the  pave- 
ments thronged  with  people,  the  electric 
cars  which  pass  quickly  to  and  fro,  the 
general  atmosphere  of  life,  and  the  almost 
infectious  energi,-  that  envelops  the  centre 
of  the  city,  for  to  be  idle  in  Vancouver  is 
to  be  considered  eccentric.  At  night-time 
the  business  quarter  of  the  town  presents 
a  spectacle  the  brilliancy  of  which  must 
be  seen  to  be  understood.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  that  nothing  in  the  West  will 
more  greatly  surprise  the  English  visitor 
than  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lighted  streets 
gained  from  his  hotel  window.  The 
various  supports  are  stationed  at  short 
intervals  on  both  pavements,  and  each 
support  bears  5  powerful  lamps,  any  possi- 
bility of  glare  being  avoided  by  the  use  of 
frosted  globes.  The  fighting  of  the  shop 
windows  again  is  conducted  on  a  more 
lavish  scale  than  is  general  in  Europe,  and 
the  general  effect  produced  nightlv  is  such 
as  is  only  to  be  seen  in  London  when  on 
rare  occasions  certain  streets  are  specialh- 
illuminated  in  honour  of  some  great  event. 
Of  the  four  bridges  connecting  the  citj- 
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with  the  municipalities  of  Point  Grey  and 
South  Vancouver,  that  known  as  Granville 
Street  High  Level  Bridge  is  well  worthy  of 
notice,  on  the  score  both  of  appearance 
and  general  utility.  In  addition  to  carry- 
ing two  sets  of  train-lines,  it  affords  ample 
accommodation  for  vehicular  and  pedes- 
trian traftic.  A  more  serious  engineering 
feat  is  that  involved  in  the  construction  of 
the  contemplated  bridge  over  the  Second 
Narrows.  This  channel,  properly  part  of 
Burrard  Inlet,  separates  the  main  city  from 
the  district  of  North  Vancouver,  with 
which  municipality  the  bridge  will  form 
a  connecting-link  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. A  further  bridge,  66  feet  in  width, 
of  which  54  feet  will  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  tramways  and  vehicular  traffic, 
will  cross  the  metals  of  the  Great  Northern 
and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  between 
Harris  Street  and  Georgia  Street.  Traffic 
between  these  points  is  at  present  under 
the  necessity  of  making  a  considerable 
detour,  and  the  consideration  which  the 
municipal  government  is  giving  to  a  pro- 
ject that  is  only  essential  in  so  far  as  it 
promises  to  prove  a  time-saving  conveni- 
ence to  trade  is  not  without  significance. 

Between  Hastings  Street  and  the  water- 
front lies  a  wilderness  of  warehouses.  The 
importance  of  this  district  to  the  welfare 
of  the  city  is,  however,  little  in  keeping 
with  its  uninteresting  aspect.  Here  are 
stocked  the  products  of  Europe,  Africa, 
South  America,  and  the  Orient.  From 
.Vancouver  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  carry 
merchandise  to  the  western  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  an  under- 
taking in  which  these  railways  will  be 
joined  in  the  near  future  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railways.  It  is  to  this  quarter  of  the  town 
that  the  visitor  desiring  to  know  something 
of  the  importance  of  \'ancouver  as  a  trade- 
distributing  centre  should  turn  his  steps. 
At  present  the  sea-trip  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Vancouver  forms  one  of  the 
most  extended  journeys  undertaken  by 
cargo  vessels,  and  an  enormous  impetus 
to  shipping  must  inevitably  result  from  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will 
lessen  the  time  consumed  on  the  voyage 
by  about  six  weeks.  The  warehouses, 
noisy  and  busy  by  day,  gloomy  and  un- 
interesting at  night,  form  a  trade  thermo- 
meter of  no  small  value,  and  the  tourist 
interested  in  such  matters  will  value  them 
accordingly. 


1.   STANLEY     PARK. 


2.   FOLIAGE    IN    STANLEY    PARK. 


3.   ENGLISH    BAY. 
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Few  portions  of  the  city  arc  more 
calculated  to  surprise  the  visitor  than  the 
Eastern  section  in  possession  of  the 
Chinese.  The  question  of  Oriental  im- 
migration looms  large  on  the  Western 
horizon  ;  hut  whatever  the  future  may 
have  in  store,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Chinatown  in  Vancouver  affords  to- 
day a  most  interesting  study.  To  a  less 
degree  than  the  native  of  any  other  country 
is  the  Chinaman  liable  to  adopt  alien 
customs.  Here  from  the  alcoves  of  houses 
hang  amber  and  red  lanterns  of  fantastic 
design.  Windows  are  covered  with  shut- 
ters whimsically  carved,  and  beneath  some 
such  sign  as  "  The  House  of  Happy  Memo- 
ries" Chung  Ba  touts  for  custom.  In  this 
district  may  be  purchased  a  lacquered 
coftin  with  Chinese  goblins  painted  upon 
the  lid,  and  manj'  other  typical  products 
of  the  land  down  to  an  inexpensive  amulet 
to  ward  off  evil.  Chinese  theatres,  clubs, 
restaurants,  and  even  newspapers  are  to 
be  found  here,  wliilst  Chinese  laundries 
form  a  branch  of  industry  too  well  known 
to  need  description. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  Chinese 
quarter  is  the  Japanese  district  east  of 
Columbia  Avenue.  The  Japanese  resident 
readily  assimilates  Western  ideas  and 
methods.  He  becomes  as  nearly  as  is 
possible  in  aspect  a  Canadian.  The 
Japanese  for  the  most  part  speak  e.xcellent 
English.  They  are  largeh'  interested  in 
real  estate,  and  altogether  form  a  sober 
and  industrious  section  of  the  population. 
Powell  Street,  which  is  largely  given  over 
to  the  residents  and  merchants  of  Nippon, 
presents  little  that  arrests  attention.  Xo 
suggestion  of  Japanese  architecture  can  be 
found  in  any  building,  and,  save  for  some 
carved  ivor)-,  a  small  quantity  of  china, 
some  dried  vegetables  and  fish,  and  a  few 
interesting  carpentry  and  gardening  tools, 
the  shop  windows  contain  little  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  purely  Canadian 
stores  to  be  found  round  about. 

The  presence  in  Vancouver  of  a  little 
over  i,ooo  Sikhs  deserves  special  men- 
tion, if  only  because  the  opinion  is 
held  in  certain  quarters  that  their  number 
should  not  be  added  to.  These  immigrants 
are  said  to  come  largely  from  the  district 
above  Lahore.  Tall,  bearded  men,  light- 
brown  in  complexion,  they  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  reason  of  the  turban  to 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  assiduously 
adhere.  Most  of  their  number  have  been 
farmers,  though  some  few  are  carpenters, 


machinists,  printers,  and  electricians.  They 
were  recently  described  in  a  provincial 
publication  as  being  "intelligent  men, 
physically  well  made."  The  writer  adds, 
somewhat  ambiguously,  that  "  They  have 
no  more  criminal  tcndL-ncics  than  other 
men." 

As  the  inevitable  result  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  city  has  grown,  the  build- 
ings of  Vancouver  are  far  from  presenting 
any  uniformity  of  appearance.  To  see  in 
close  proximity  three  structures  making 
as  many  stages  in  civic  development  is 
indeed  no  uncommon  sight.  The  earlier 
shops,  in  the  construction  of  which  vi'ood 
played  an  important  part,  are  rapidlv 
vanishing ;  a  number  of  stone-fronted 
buildings,  however,  from  three  to  four 
storeys  in  height,  serve  to  mark  the  days 
in  which  serious  attention  was  first  given 
to  the  production  of  a  handsome  exterior. 
Above  these  tower  the  most  modern  pro- 
ducts of  steel  construction.  As  the  land 
has  increased  in  value,  buildings  have 
tended  to  become  higher.  A  limit  has, 
however,  been  reached,  and  municipal 
action  will  interfere  with  any  attempt  to 
reproduce  in  Vancouver  the  sk^'-scrapers 
of  New  York. 

The  Post  Office,  standing  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  two  important  thorough- 
fares of  Granville  Street  and  Hastings 
Street,  is  architecturally  worthy  of  its  im- 
portant duties.  This  massive  stone  edifice, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  1500,000,  is,  however, 
barely  able  to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing 
work  of  the  department.  The  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  postage  stamps 
during  191 1  amounted  to  $413,868,  showing 
an  increase  over  1910  of  $111,116.  The 
great  increase  in  correspondence  repre- 
sented by  this  figure  will  be  readily  under- 
stood. Another  public  building  well 
worthy  of  attention  is  the  Court  House. 
Lawns  and  flower-beds  are  being  laid  out 
in  the  grounds  of  this  building,  and  on 
their  completion  will  provide  a  pleasant 
touch  of  colour  to  a  busy  part  of  the  town. 
The  Free  Library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie, 
is  a  notable  building,  containing  a  choice 
of  volumes — particularly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  travel,  biography,  and  historv — 
in  many  ways  exceptional. 

The  Cit3'  Hall,  adjacent  to  the  Library, 
is  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  city  itself ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  near  future  a  more  imposing 
structure  will  be  erected  in  its  place. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  buildings 
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devoted  to  commercial  purposes  arc  those 
known  as  "The  Dominion  Trust,"  "The 
World,"  and  the  "  Vancouver,"  all  of 
which,  by  reason  of  their  height,  can  be 
seen  from  a  very  considerable  distance. 
The  "World"  building,  in  fact,  is  said 
to  be  the  tallest  within  the  British 
Empire. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  buildings 
erected  within  the  city  during  1911  repre- 
sent $17,000,000,  a  sum  of  $4,000,000  in 
excess  of  that  similarly  expended  during 
1910,  and  significant  of  the  boom  which 
has  occurred  in  the  trade  of  the  Province. 

Houses  in  the  various  residential  suburbs 
of  Vancouver  offer  a  pleasing  variety  of 
design.  For  the  most  part  they  are  roomy 
and  comfortable,  though  wood  is  more 
frequently  used  in  their  construction  than 
brick.  The  American  system  of  steam- 
heating  is  invariably  installed,  and,  despite 
certain  drawbacks,  has  much  to  commend 
it,  the  heat  obtained  being  far  more  uni- 
form than  that  given  by  a  coal  fire,  the 
main  virtue  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  its 
cheery  appearance.  Fairview  and  the 
West-end,  forming  in  some  respects  the 
most  attractive  suburbs,  contain  many 
handsome  buildings  to  which  well-kept 
gardens  are  attached.  This  fact  is  worthy 
of  notice,  since  a  cultivated  garden  is 
comparatively  seldom  met  with  in  Van- 
couver. In  the  less  wealthy  suburbs, 
houses  of  the  bungalow  type  are  general, 
and  for  the  most  part  form  comfortable 
residences.  W^hen  it  is  added  that  Hats, 
both  furnished  and  unfurnished,  may  be 
had  within  easy  access  of  the  city,  it  will 
be  seen  that  provision  is  made  for  all  tastes 
on  the  part  of  intending  residents. 

Vancouver  is  for  the  moment  well 
supplied  with  playing-grounds,  though  the 
number  of  open  spaces  will  require  to  be 
considerably  added  to  before  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  reaches  its  anticipated 
dimensions.  Already  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  have  made  public  their 
intention  of  subdividing  Recreation  Park 
into  warehouse  sites,  whilst  many  playing- 
fields  situated  elsewhere  within  the  city 
limits  are  not  likely  permanently  to  remain 
safe  from  the  attention  of  the  speculative 
builder.  At  present  Stanley  Park  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  cricketers,  footballers, 
and  hockey-players,  while  Hastings  Park 
at  the  extreme  east  of  the  town  affords 
similar  facilities.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  untidy  stretches  of  grassless 
waste   land   likely   to   be   devoted   in    the 
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future  to  building  purposes,  no  fuiihcr 
playgrounds  exist  within  some  miles  of 
the  town. 

The  lack  of  a  suitable  Art  Gallery  is  a 
matter  for  regret,  though  it  is  possible,  if 
not  proliable,  that  private  munificence  will 
one  day  make  good  the  defect.  The  town, 
also,  is  bat  sparsely  supplied  with  statuary. 
A  monument  has  been  erected  in  Stanley 
Park  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  another  at 
English  Bay  serves  to  record  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  city  to  David  Oppenheimcr,  the 
founder  of  the  first  warehouse  within  its 
limits  and  its  Mayor  for  four  years  in 
succession. 

Stanley  Park,  of  which  Vancouver  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud,  is  some  i,ooo  acres 
in  extent.  It  can  perhaps  best  be  described 
as  virgin  forest,  crossed  here  and  there  by 
narrow  tracks,  and  of  its  kind  no  more 
interesting  spot  is  to  be  seen  anvwhcre 
in  the  world.  Chiefly  noticeable  is  the 
gigantic  nature  of  the  trees  which  cover 
it.  The  famous  htillow  trunk,  of  a  very 
irregular  shape,  measures  at  a  height  of 
2j  feet  from  the  ground  no  less  tlian 
65  feet  in  circumference,  whilst  living 
cedars  within  the  park  show  a  girth  of 
5S  feet.  It  nuiv  be  mentioned,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  that  the  greatest 
living  oak  in  Great  Britain  is  said  to 
approximate  40  feet. 

The  Park  itself  covers  a  small  peninsula 
which,  jutting  northward  from  Vancouver, 
forms  the  southern  arm  of  the  entrance  to 
Burrard  Inlet,  and  from  the  broad  motor 
drive  that  encircles  it  many  magnificent 
views  are  to  be  obtained.  On  this  road  is 
situated  the  famous  rock  known  as  "  Siwash 
Rock,"  which  is  carved  by  nature  into  the 
semblance  of  an  Indian  head.  The  road 
eventually  leads  into  English  Bay,  a 
favourite  resort  in  the  summer  for  people 
of  all  classes.  With  its  promenade,  lieach, 
bathing-boxes,  piers,  and  refreshment-rooms, 
backed  as  it  is  by  green  lawns  and  imposing 
houses,  English  Bay  forms  a  pleasing  re- 
production in  miniature  of  an  English 
seaside  v.'atering-place. 

Practically  every  religious  denomination 
is  represented  in  Vancouver,  the  dissenting 
bodies  being  ni  the  majority.  There  are 
numerous  churches  and  chapels,  number- 
ing weli  over  fifty  for  white  people,  whilst 
the  Oriental  races  have,  of  course,  their 
own  churches  and  temples.  The  Y.M.C.A. 
and  the  Y.W.C.A.  are  both  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  city,  and  the  former  proposes 
shortly  to  erect  commodious  premises   to 


t.ike    tlie    phKc    of    the    k■^^s    pretentious 
building  at    present    in   u--e. 

Xo  free  hospital  on  modern  lines  has  as 
vet  been  provided.  Numerous  efficiently 
managed  private  institutions,  however, 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  sufferer  the 
resources  of  medical  science. 

Among  the  many  clubs  of  the  city 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  Vancouver, 
the  premier  club  of  the  metropolis,  the 
Terminal  City  Club,  the  United  Service 
Club,  the  Press,  and  the  Western  Clubs. 
The  ladies  are  represented  by  the  Georgian 
and  Athenasum  Clubs. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will  be 
.seen  that  the  social  and  commercial  life  of 
Vancouver  is  in  the  main  very  similar  to 
that  of  European  cities  of  similar  size. 
Indeed,  if  the  comparison  is  to  be  made,  it 
will  be  found  to  result  somewhat  in  favour 
of  the  city  bordering  the  Pacific.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  wishes 
to  achieve  success  in  life,  however,  the 
advantages  possessed  by  V.incouver  are 
such  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  comparison 
with  less  fortunate  cities,  for  much  that 
would  be  impossible  of  achievement  else- 
where is  continually  accomplished  in  this 
town  of  opportunity.  An  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  this  contention  is 
provided  by  the  following  incident,  for 
the  facts  of  which  the  managing  director 
of  the  company  employing  the  artisan 
mentioned  makes  himself  responsible.  A 
caroenter  who  landed  in  the  Province  in 
March  of  1911  with  the  sum  of  8200  in  his 
possession  was  employed  by  the  firm  at 
the  customary  salary  of  from  $4.25  to  I5 
per  day.  During  the  week-end  and  in  his 
spare  time,  occasionally  with  the  assistance 
of  hired  labour,  he  set  about  the  construc- 
tion of  a  house.  Within  nine  months  the 
residence  was  completed,  and  save  for  a 
debt  of  $200  on  the  site  the  carpenter  in 
question  was  the  owner  of  a  property 
valued  at  $2,000.  During  the  intervening 
time  he  had,  of  course,  kept  himself  and 
his  wife,  and  in  addition  saved  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  The  r'ne  in  the  value 
of  real  estate  within  the  city  has  of  late 
years  been  remarkable.  Buildings  are 
frequently  taken  up  and  sold  on  the  mere 
plans  and  before  the  work  of  construction 
has  commenced.  A  certain  plot  on  Gran- 
ville Street  was  sold  in  March,  igio,  for 
$25,000,  and  resold  three  months  later  for 
$36,000,  and  five  months  later  still  for 
$50,000.  To-day  it  is  doubtful  if  a  bid 
of  $60,000  would  secure  the  site  which 
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but  a  little  more  than  twelve  months  ago 
was  valued  at  $25,000.  The  entire  question 
of  real  estate  as  well  in  Vancouver  itself  as 
in  its  suburbs  demands,  however,  the  most 
careful  treatment,  and  intending  investors 
would  be  well  advised  either  personally  to 
look  into  the  conditions  affecting  property 
or  to  place  their  interests  in  the  safe  hands 
of  some  entirely  reliable  firm  or  corpora- 
tion whose  judgment  is  not  likely  to  be 
biassed  in  any  particular  direction. 

The  electric  tram  service  provided  by  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company 
is  efficient  and,  as  things  go  in  Vancouver, 
inexpensive.  The  unifo-m  charge  of 
5  cents,  which  covers  any  distance  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  city,  is  extremely 
convenient,  and  the  cars  themselves  are 
comfortable  and  speedy.  Under  its  fran- 
chise the  company  pays  to  the  city  a 
certain  proportion  of  its  receipts,  and  the 
amount  thus  received  by  the  municipality 
during  njii  reached  the  satisfactory  total 
of  $67,861 — a  sum  showing  an  advance  of 
40  per  cent,  on  that  paid  during  the 
previous  year. 

The  use  of  the  telephone  is  almost 
universal,  the  number  emploj'cd  in  business 
houses  having  increased  30  per  cent,  during 
the  past  twelve  months.  At  the  end  of 
191 1  the  number  of  telephones  in  use 
was  16,  lOo. 

The  future  of  Vancouver  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  come  within  the  scope  of  an 
article  intended  to  portray  the  city  as  it 
e.xists  to-day.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  however,  that  the  advance  which 
has  so  rapidly  and  consistently  been  made 
in  every  department  of  business  and  com- 
mercial life  is  not  destined  to  continue. 
As  the  resources  of  British  Columbia  are 
developed,  so  Vancouver  must  progress, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  next 
thirty  years  may  witness  a  growth  in  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  city  in  every  way 
comparable  to  anything  that  has  been 
achieved  since  1886.  Vancouver  is  still 
"  a  city  of  the  future." 

NORTH     VANCOUVER 

Situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Burrard 
Inlet  and  reached  from  Vancouver  by 
means  of  a  twentv-minute  steam  ferry 
service,  North  Vancouver  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  city  on  May  12,  1907,  by 
Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature.  The 
population,  which  at  that  time  stood  at 
1,700,  has  since  grown  to  6,000,  an  increase 
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mainly  achieved  since  1901;.  It  is  not 
merely  in  the  number  of  residents,  lunv- 
ever,  that  North  Vancouver  lias  advanced 
so  materially.  In  1907  the  assessed  value 
of  the  land  in  the  city  was  82,803,016,  and 
of  improvements  $230,650;  in  1912  the 
assessment  figures  read  :  land  89,435,485, 
improvements  81,422,565.  In  the  past 
six  years  the  revenue  from  taxes  has  thrown 
from  832,374  to  an  estimated  figure  of 
8480,000,  approximately. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  all 
modern  improvements  and  conveniences. 
There  are  thoroughly  up-to-date  municipal 
waterworks,  the  supply  of  water  being 
drawn  from  a  mountain  stream  that  has 
its  origin  in  the  snow-capped  heights  to 
the  north  of  the  city.  The  citv  also 
possesses  a  lire  brigade  equipped  with  all 
modern  appliances  ;  efficient  sewerage 
arrangements  ;  electric  light  and  power  ; 
a  public  hospital  ;  and  excellent  schools 
and  churches.  The  British  Columbia  Elec- 
tric Railway  Company  operate  a  compre- 
hensive s)-stem  of  tram  lines  radiating  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  residential 
districts  and  the  beautiful  canons  of 
Lynn  Valley  and  Capilano,  two  of  the 
finest  scenes  in  the  whole  Province. 

Ample  space  has  been  reserved  bv  the 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  parks  and  plav- 
grounds,  among  those  already  laid  out 
being  Mahoa  Park,  Ottawa  Gardens,  Vic- 
toria Park,  and  Boulevard  Park.  A  feature 
of  which  the  authorities  are  justly  proud  is 
the  Grand  Boulevard,  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  America,  extending  through  the 
principal  residential  districts  and  having  a 
width  of  346  feet. 

North  Vancouver  forms  a  favourite  resort 
for  people  from  the  parent  city,  and  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  Sund.ivs  manv 
hundreds  of  visitors  may  be  seen  crossing 
Burrard  Inlet  in  the  steam  ferries,  bound, 
as  a  rule,  for  Capilano  or  Lynn  Caiions. 
At  Capilano  a  suspension  bridge  swinging 
high  above  the  swirling  waters  of  the  river 
affords  majestic  views  of  towering  cliffs 
topped  with  forests  of  fir  and  spruce. 

The  industrial  future  of  the  city  is  one 
of  much  promise.  The  water  frontage  is 
excellent  and  extends  for  10  miles,  while 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
harbour,  already  decided  upon,  will  afford 
communication  with  Vancouver.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  building  round 
the  head  of  the  Inlet,  and  other  railway 
projects  bid  fair  to  convert  the  city  into 
an  important  terminus. 


POINT   GREY 

The  municipality  of  Point  (Jrev,  wliicli  is 
situated  to  the  south-west  of  V'ancouver, 
beyond  False  Creek,  extends  south  as  far 
as  the  Fraser  River.  It  has  an  area  of 
12,000  acres  and  a  population  of  about 
5,000  persons.  If  the  present  rate  of  build- 
ing is  any  criterion,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  this  locality  eventually  becoming  the 
principal  residential  district  of  Greater 
Vancouver.  The  Municipal  Council  has 
speut  very  considerable  sums  of  money  in 
tlie  construction  of  roads  and  boulevards, 
the  installation  of  water  and  other  improve- 
ments. The  outer  edge  of  the  munici- 
pality is  skirted  by  a  fine  road,  known  as 
"  Marine  Drive,"  from  which  magnificent 
views  cau  be  obtained  of  the  mountains 
lying  at  the  b/ick  of  North  \"ancouver. 
When  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, who  own  that  part  of  Point  Grey 
known  as  Shaughnessy  Heights,  placed 
that  property  on  the  market,  they  sold  on 
conditions  entailing  the  erection  of  build- 
ings of  a  certain  minimum  cost.  Tliis 
policy,  combined  with  the  outstanding 
advantages  which  the  district  possesses  in 
the  form  of  proximity  to  the  city  and 
efficient  water  and  light  service,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  a  residential 
suburb,  which  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  Vancouver  that  Mayfair  does  to  London, 
the  handsome  residences  constituting  the 
homes  of  many  of  Vancouver's  richest  and 
most  prominent  citizens.  The  roads  are 
here  laid  out  in  crescent  shape,  and  afford 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  severely  rect- 
angular plan  prevailing  in  other  districts. 
There  is  also  being  made  in  Point  Grey 
tile  King  Edward  Avenue,  132  feet  wide, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  boulevards  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  municipality  of  Point  Grey,  in  their 
scheme  for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  district,  have  not  overlooked 
the  importance  of  parks  and  plaving- 
grounds.  Several  small  parks  are  being 
laid  out,  while  the  Country  Club  and  its 
adjacent  golf  links  form  a  rendezvous  for 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  An  Industrial 
School  is  already  built  and  occupied,  and 
on  the  extreme  westerly  point  of  the  penin- 
sula stands  the  site  chosen  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Universit}'. 

Water  is  at  present  obtained  from  the 
source  that  supplies  the  city  of  Vancouver. 
A  large  reservoir,  with  a  capacity  of 
3,000,000  gallons,  is,  however,  nearly  com- 
pleted. In  this  respect,  therefore,  as  in 
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many    others,    ample    provision    is    being 
made  for  future  developments. 

EBURNE 

I'Miunie,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  Point 
Grey,  on  the  bank  of  the  Fraser,  is  a 
landing-place  for  steamers.  There  are  a 
number  of  farms  in  the  vicinity,  and  both 
the  lumber  and  canning  industries  are  in 
operation  here.  The  township  is  joined 
by  electric  tramway  to  Vancouver. 

BURNABY 

The  municipality  of  Burnaby  lies  to  the 
east  of  Vancouver,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Burrard  Inlet,  on  the  south  by 
the  Fraser  River,  and  on  the  west  by  New 
Westminster  and  Coquitlam.  At  present 
this  district  contains  a  large  amount  of 
thick  timber  and  tangled  undergrowth. 
XI  various  points,  however,  small  com- 
munities are  forming,  and  building  is  being 
industriously  proceeded  with.  The  total 
population  of  the  municipality  is  about 
8,000  persons.  Now  that  South  Vancouver 
and  Point  Grey  are  under  separate  councils, 
Burnaby  is  the  largest  municipality  in 
Greater  Vancouver,  occupying  an  area  of 
38  square  miles.  Roads  and  footpaths  are 
being  built,  and  the  more  frequented  streets 
are  adequately  lighted.  The  municipality 
is  expending  considerable  sums  on  water- 
works and  school  sites  and  buildings. 

With  the  exception  of  Stanley  Park,  the 
largest  recreation-ground  in  Greater  Van- 
couver is  Central  Park,  situated  in  this 
municipality.  .A.bout  250  acres  have  been 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  public  as  a 
playing  area,  and  it  forms  a  favourite 
resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
people  living  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  South 
Vancouver.  Burnaby  is  notable  as  being 
the  first  municipality  on  the  coast  to  adopt 
the  single  tax,  all  buildings  and  other  real 
estate  improvements  being  exempt  from 
taxation. 

SOUTH     VANCOUVER 

The  district  of  Soutli  Vancouver  com- 
prises the  territory  lying  between  Point 
Grey  and  Burnaby,  extending  south  to  the 
Fraser  River.  Formerly  Point  Grey  was 
included  in  this  district,  but  that  munici- 
pality afterwards  seceded,  and  now  ranks 
as  a  separate  community.  Parts  of  the 
locality   are    being  very   largely   built   on. 


British  Columbia 


as  in  the  instance  of  Cedar  Cottage,  where. 
in  addition  to  man\'  houses,  there  are  full\- 
20  stores  and  2  banlis.  The  houses  are 
niosth'  of  an  unpretentious  though  useful 
type,  the  population  mainly  consisting  of 
the  working  classes  of  Vancouver.  There 
are  several  fine  public  schools,  or  board 
schools  as  they  are  called  in  England,  in 
the  municipality,  that  at  Cedar  Cottage 
being  especialh-  commodious.   The  munici- 


incroasc  tor  igii,  judging  by  tlie  increase 
in  houses  and  bungalows  during  that 
period. 

WE5T    VANCOUVER 

This  latest  unit  to  go  to  the  making  of 
Greater  Vancouver  was  incorporated  as  a 
municipality  on  March  12,  1912.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Burrard  Inlet. 


three  sides  by  towering  trees,  and  facing 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Straits  of 
Georgia.  It  is  a  favourite  holiday  resort, 
and  its  sandy  coves  afford  admirable 
camping-grounds  for  pleasure  parties. 
Communication  with  Vancouver  is  afforded 
by  a  launch,  which  makes  several  trips 
daily  across  the  Inlet,  but  in  a  short  while 
a  steam  ferry,  capable  of  carrying  150 
passengers,  will  be  instituted. 


1     RESIDENTIAL    VANCOUVER. 

pality  has  4^  miles  of  water  frontage  on 
the  north  arm  of  the  Eraser  River,  and  that 
section  is  destined  to  be  a  manufacturing 
district,  the  sites  of  several  factories  having 
already  been  chosen.  Being  the  oldest 
community  outside  the  city,  South  Van- 
couver is  naturally  more  advanced,  and 
better  supplied  with  lighting  and  water 
arrangements  than  some  other  municipali- 
ties. The  Council  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  roads  and  footpaths,  the  latter 
consisting  of  planks,  as  in  all  the  outlving 
districts  of  Vancouver. 

The  population  of  South  Vancouver  in 
1910  amounted  to  25,000  people,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  were  up-to-date  figures 
available  they  would  show  a  considerable 


2.    SHAUGHNESSY    HEIGHTS. 

directly  opposite  Stanley  Park,  and  to  the 
west  of  North  Vancouver.  The  district 
was  first  surveyed  in  1907,  and  until  19 10 
was  traversed  by  a  solitary  road,  which  in 
parts  was  a  scanty  trail  which  could  scarce 
be  discerned,  as  it  wound  its  way  through 
the  woods.  In  that  year  the  Government 
began  to  lay  out  new  roads  and  houses, 
and  bungalows  are  now  springing  up.  It 
is  too  early  to  expect  the  conveniences  of 
the  parent  city  to  be  found  in  West  Van- 
couver, but  the  recently  formed  Council 
have  the  improvement  of  the  municipality 
well  in  hand.  It  is  without  question  one 
of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Vancouver,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  huge  mountains,  surrounded  on 
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3.   GENERAL    VIEW,    BURNABY. 

EVANS,    COLEMAN    AND    EVANS,    LTD. 

In  the  principal  commercial  centres  of 
our  oversea  possessions  throughout  the 
world  will  invariably  be  found  at  least 
one  particular  firm  to  whose  direct  initi- 
ative may  be  traced  the  advancement  of 
some  of  the  special  industrial  resources  of 
that  part  of  Greater  Britain  in  which  they 
have  established  themselves.  Research 
through  the  records  of  progress  of  Britain's 
arms  of  Empire  proves  this  to  be  an  in- 
controvertible fact,  and  British  Columbia 
differs  in  this  respect  in  no  way  from  her 
sister  colonies.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  right  interest  and  knowledge  used  for 
the  development  of  any  special  industry 
brings  in  its  train  advantages  to  these  who 
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exploit  them,  but  that  such  personal  gain 
is  well  deserved  must  be  admitted,  when 
the  community  as  a  whole  receive  so  many 
benefits  from  the  enterprise  of  the  firm 
who  have  been  the  means  of  making  the 
resources  of  their  country  of  practical 
value.  Messrs.  Evans,  Coleman  and  Evans, 
Ltd.,  have  been  largeh'  interested  in  many 
industrial  enterprises  in  the  Province,  and 
their  present  policj'  is  still  to  help  and 
assist  in  every  way  to  establish  such 
industrial  ventures  as  are  likely  to  prove 
of  value  to  British  Columbia.  It  is  the 
principal  commercial  firm  in  the  Province, 
and  was  established  by  Messrs.  Ernest 
Evans,  George  Coleman,  and  Percy  Evans, 
in  1888.  Thev  designate  their  business  as 
that  of  general  merchants,  shipping  agents, 
and  wharf-owners.  This  hardly,  how- 
ever, conve3's  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
interests  they  hold  or  the  capital  they 
represent  in  the  many  businesses  of 
which  thev  are  a  large  part.  To  go 
back  to  the  beginning,  they  started  in  an 
e.xtremeh'  modest  way  with  an  agency 
for  the  supply  of  coal,  and  their  premises 
comprised  a  small  wharf  known  as  the 
"  Citj-  Wharf,"  and  for  a  year  their  business 
may  be  thus  covered.  In  1889  they  pur- 
chased a  steam  tug,  the  Tepic,  which  is 
still  owned  by  the  company,  and  extended 
the  radius  of  their  operations  bj'  towing 
logs  for  the  lumber  companies  and  dealing 
in  lumber  to  a  small  extent.  This  led  to 
the  gradual  building  up  of  a  trade  for  the 
supply  of  builders'  materials,  and  they 
started  to  import  small  consignments  of 
cement,  sewer  pipes,  cast-iron  pipes,  and 
suchlike  materials.  This  branch  of  the 
business  developed  very  rapidly,  and  they 
added  to  their  imports  general  merchandise, 
which  covers  pig  iron,  railwaj-  supplies,  tin 
plates,  mining  supplies,  wire  ropes,  &c. 
Then  they  interested  themselves  in  the 
salmon-canning  industrv,  buving  tlie  packs 
from  the  canners,  and  helping  with  the 
export  of  the  produce  to  the  various 
markets  of  the  world — at  present  they  are 
the  largest  operators  in  canned  salmon  on 
the  British  Western  Pacific  Coast.  They 
finance,  and  in  some  instances  control, 
several  of  the  canneries  which  now  exist 
here.  They  were  also  the  most  important 
factors  in  establishing  the  herring  industry 
at  Nanaimo,  which  at  the  commencement 
found  a  market  for  no  more  than  1,000 
tons  in  the  season.  How  this  market  has 
since  been  cultivated  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  in  igio  between  35,000  and 


40,000  tons  w'ere  disposed  of.  In  1910  the 
firm  was  turned  into  a  limited  liability 
company  under  its  present  title,  with  a 
capital  of  9i,ooo,ooo,  and  the  three  original 
partners  who  had  until  then  personally 
controlled  the  business  of  the  firm  retired 
from  active  management,  although  the}' 
are  large  stockholders.  The  company  are 
financially  interested  in  and  act  as  sales 
agents  for  the  Vancouver  Portland  Cement 
Compan}',  whose  works  are  situated  at  Tod 
Inlet,  Vancouver  Island,  the  Claj'burn 
Companj',  Ltd.,  of  Clayburn,  manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  of  fire-clay  goods,  and  the 
Western  Fuel  Company's  Coal  Mines  at 
Nanaimo.  The  companj'  also  manage 
and  control  the  Swanson  Bay  Forests, 
Wood-Pulp  and  Lumber  Mills,  Ltd.,  which 
has  an  equipment  erected  at  Swanson  Bay 
for  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  and 
lumber,  which  cost  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars.  The  company  have  commercial 
relations  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  import  from  all  sources  of  supply, 
and  conduct  extensive  importing  business 
with  such  well-known  concerns  as  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  Messrs. 
Stewarts  and  Lloyds,  Ltd.,  the  largest  tube 
manufacturers  in  the  world,  and  Messrs. 
Hingley  &  Sons,  of  Dudley,  makers  of  the 
"  Xetherton  Crown"  iron.  In  connection 
with  these  firms,  the  company  have  the 
sole  agency  for  certain  of  their  manufac- 
tures in  each  case,  but  they  also  handle 
goods  from  the  principal  manufacturers  in 
both  Europe  and  America  ;  they  also  do  a 
large  business  in  Australian  hardwoods  and 
are  big  operators  in  Calcutta  gunny  and 
grain  bags,  and  are  the  sole  agents  in  the 
Province  for  Messrs.  Thos.  and  Wm. 
Smith,  of  Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  the  well- 
known  manufacturers  of  wire  ropes. 
The  wharf  and  shipping  department  is  of 
considerable  importance.  The  company 
own  a  fleet  of  tugs  and  barges  used 
principally  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from 
the  Western  Fuel  Company's  mines  at 
Xanaimo.  They  are  agents  for  the  New 
York-Vancouver  and  Maple  Leaf  Lines 
of  steamers,  the  former  service  running 
between  Vancouver  and  New  York,  and 
the  latter  from  Vancouver,  via  San 
Francisco,  to  Santa  Rosalia  and  European 
ports  ;  they  are  also  agents  for  a  line  of 
steamers  operating  to  Northern  British 
Columbia,  and  the  well-known  Blue 
Funnel  Line  of  steamers  discharge  and 
load  all  their  cargoes  at  the  company's 
wharves.  From  the  beginning  the  company 
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liave  gradually  increased  their  warehouse 
and  wharf  accommodation,  and  to  meet 
their  present  requirements  they  occupy 
premises  covering  a  street  frontage  of 
350  feet,  and  have  a  water  frontage  of 
450  feet,  on  which  are  erected  wharves 
which  give  a  berthing  capacity  of  2,500  feet, 
and  which  are  capable  of  accommodating 
deep-sea  steamers  of  any  draught.  The 
growth  of  Vancouver  itself  has  been  such 
as  to  encourage  the  company  to  establish 
depots  at  various  outlj'ing  parts  of  the 
city,  and  in  191 1  they  purchased  the  old- 
established  business  of  Messrs.  Raymond 
&  Sons,  at  Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  branch  business  on  Vancouver 
Island.  Here  they  have  three  wharves, 
and  are  at  present  arranging  for  the  build- 
ing of  commodious  premises  which  will 
enable  them  to  do  justice  to  the  large 
business  they  conduct  on  the  Island.  The 
company  have  their  own  agents  established 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  The  managing  director  of  the 
company  is  Mr.  A.  L.  Russell,  who  was 
associated  with  and  interested  in  the  late 
private  firm  of  Evans,  Coleman  and  Evans 
for  some  twelve  years.  Prior  to  joining 
them  he  conducted  a  similar  business  on 
his  own  account  for  a  number  of  j-ears, 
and  joined  his  interests  to  those  of  the 
firm  he  became  a  partner  of.  Mr.  Russell's 
experience  of  the  Province  goes  back  over 
a  period  of  20  3'ears,  so  that  his  practical 
knowledge  of  the  rapidl}'  changing  and 
improving  conditions  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  conduct  of  the  company's 
huge  business.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Russell  on  the  directorate  are  Messrs. 
E.  E.  Evans  and  P.  W.  Evans,  Wm. 
Farrell  (president  of  the  British  Columbia 
Telephone  Company,  Ltd.),  R.  P.  Butchart 
(managing  director  of  the  Vancouver  Port- 
land Cement  Company,  Ltd.),  and  Frank  S. 
Barnard,  Victoria,  B.C.  (director  of  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company,  Ltd.) 
Mr.  W.  L.  Martin,  who  is  secretary- 
treasurer  to  the  company,  and  also  con- 
trols several  important  departments,  joined 
the  firm  at  the  time  of  its  incorporation, 
having  previously  been  connected  with 
Messrs.  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  California. 

"^ 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &    CO. 

In  speaking  of  the  glories  and  renown  of 
British  commerce,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  bulk  of  our  foreign  trade  is  in  the 
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hands  not  of  our  manufacturers,  but  of  a 
special  class  of  merchants.  It  frequently 
happens,  therefore,  that  a  factory  is  kept 
going  by  shipping  orders  without  the  manu- 
facturer ever  coming  into  contact  with 
the  trader  abroad  to  whom  the  goods  are 
shipped.  This  holds  good  not  only  in 
regard  to  textiles,  but  also  to  metals,  coal, 
paper,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  of 
British  commerce.  Messrs.  Balfour,  Guth- 
rie &  Co.,  importing  and  exporting  mer- 
chants, of  Vancouver,  are  a  firm  who  have 
been  specialising  in  the  trade  requirements 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
A  branch  was  opened  at  San  Francisco  in 
1869,  and  others  followed  at  Portland, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
Vancouver  branch  is  the  youngest,  opening 
on  January  4,  1911.  The  firm  is  affiliated 
with  Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,  of  Val- 
paraiso and  other  Chilian  ports,  and  with 
Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co.,  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  New  York,  whose  names 
are  also  verv  familiar  to  those  concerned  in 
the  mercantile  affairs  of  North  and  South 
America.  The  chief  lines  of  the  Vancouver 
branch  are,  in  imports,  cement,  tin  plate, 
pig  lead,  pig  tin,  chemicals,  and  grain  bags. 
The  principal  export  is  salmon.  The  open- 
ing of  additional  branches  in  the  Province 
is  under  consideration,  and  a  large  wharf 
and  warehouse  .it  the  foot  of  Campbell 
Avenue,  Vancouver,  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  firm's  acquirements. 

The  senior  partners  in  the  firm  are  Sir 
Robert  Balfour,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Alex.  Guthrie, 
A.  B.  Williamson,  Sir  Archibald  William- 
son, Bart.,  M.P.,  and  James  B.  Fortune,  and 
the  manager  in  Vancouver  is  Mr.  T.  W.  B. 
London. 


THE  LONDON  AND  BRITISH  NORTH 
AMERICA  COMPANY,  LTD.  iwith  which 
is  incorporated  MAHON,  McFARLAND 
and  PROCTER,  LTD.) 

It  is  not  only  bankers  who,  in  the  phrase 
of  one  of  Dickens's  characters,  pass  their 
lives  in  turning  a  vast  pecuniary  mangle. 
The  description  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
business  conducted  by  the  company  now 
under  review,  incorporated  with  which  is 
Mahon,  McFarland  and  Procter,  one  of  the 
oldest  firms  of  real  estate  and  financial 
agents  in  Vancouver,  for  they  make  and 
supervise  an  immense  amount  of  invest- 
ments in  the  Province  on  behalf  of  their 
clients.  English  investors  constitute  the 
greater    number     among     their    clientele. 


The  company  is  one  wliose  progress  has 
been  a  steady  growth  from  small  begin- 
nings, and  its  conservative  policy  must 
particularly  commend  it  to  the  cautious 
British  investor. 

The  business  was  founded  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
McFarland.  In  1895  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Messrs.  Mahon,  the  title  of  the 
firm  being  changed  to  Mahon,  McFarland 
and  Mahon.  Subsequently  another  partner 
was  admitted,  and  the  firm  became  Mahon, 
McFarland  and  Procter,  Ltd.  In  May,  191 1, 
it  was  incorporated  with  the  present  com- 
panv,  the  London  and  British  North  America 
Companv,  Ltd.,  whose  shares  were  issued 
to  the  public  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley  & 
Co.,  of  London,  the  fiscal  agents  for  the 
city  of  Vancouver,  who  for  many  years  have 
had  financial  interests  in  British  Columbia. 

The  business  when  it  started  was  in  quite 
a  small  way,  and  its  advance  to  its  present 
influential  position  is  attributed  entirely  to 
the  adoption  of  the  very  sound  policy  of 
dealing  only  with  perfectly  rehable  business 
of  first-class  order.  A  number  of  special 
departments  have  since  been  developed, 
viz.,  real  estate,  finance  and  loans,  insurance 
and  rentals.  The  real  estate  department 
has  been  negotiating  the  purchase  of  city 
sites  and  other  real  estate  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  business.  Many  of  the  principal 
city  blocks  stand  on  ground  secured  by  the 
firm  many  years  ago,  and  the  sites  have 
appreciated  in  value  to  an  almost  incredible 
extent.  Beyond  their  own  office  property, 
the  company  do  not  own  a  single  piece  of 
land  in  the  country,  so  that  any  advice  they 
give  in  regard  to  real  estate,  in  common 
with  other  investments,  is  unbiassed  and 
uninfluenced  by  any  consideration  of  per- 
sonal gain.  For  a  good  many  years  past 
some  of  the  gre.it  British  insurance  offices 
and  numerous  private  investors  in  England 
have  been  quietlv  securing  real  estate  in 
tlie  Province,  and  while  the  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  sites  purchased  now  may  not 
be  so  sensationally  high  as  in  the  past,  an 
enormous  field  remains  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  capital.  In  this  connection 
it  is  noteworthy  that  deposits  bearing  in- 
terest are  not  received  by  the  company, 
this  feature  of  speculative  venture  so  rife  in 
Vancouver  being  entirely  in  opposition  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  business  is 
conducted. 

The    rental   department    is   also   a   very 

busy  one,  a  large  number  of  clients  having 

invested  very  extensively  in  rent-producing 

properties.     As  agents  for  the  owners,  the 
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companv  attends  to  the  collection  of  rents 
payment  of  rates,  &c.,  and  in  191 1  paid  the 
largest  cheque  for  rates  yet  received  by  the 
Vancouver  municipality,  the  amount  being 
over  873,000. 

The  finance  and  loan  department,  which 
conducts  a  very  big  volume  of  business, 
deals  principally  with  mortgages  of  free- 
hold property.  This  department  also  makes 
and  controls  advances  on  behalf  of  the 
company's  clients  to  industrial  concerns 
requiring  extra  capital.  Such  advances  are 
strictlv  limited  to  concerns  of  an  undoubtedly 
first-class  order;  nothing  of  a  speculative 
nature  is  handled  by  this  or  any  other 
department. 

The  company  represent,  amongst  manj- 
others,  the  North  British  and  Mercantile 
Insurance  Company,  both  for  insurance 
and  investment,  and  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  they  are  also 
valuers  for  a  number  of  important  institu- 
tions. 

The  board  of  directors  consists  of  Mr. 
Marlborough  Pryor,  Chairman  of  the  Sun 
Fire  Insurance  Companj-,  Mr.  F.  R.  S. 
Balfour,  of  the  firm  of  Rowe  and  Pitman, 
London,  Lord  Glenconner,  Mr.  W.  Har- 
greaves  Brown,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Evans. 
The  business  locally  is  managed  from 
offices  in  Vancouver  bj'  a  board  of  manage- 
ment consisting  of  Mr.  Edward  Mahon,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Procter,  and  Mr.  J.  Barrett-Lennard. 

"^ 
STEYENS,   BRITTON    AND    SINCLAIR 

This  firm,  among  its  principals  the  M.P. 
for  the  Vancouver  district,  was  formed  in 
191 1  to  carrv  on  business  as  financial 
brokers,  insurance  and  loan  agents.  Their 
intention  is,  however,  to  make  a  speciality 
of  guaranteed  investments.  Arrangements 
are  being  perfected  whereby  sums  of  money 
entrusted  to  the  firm  for  investment  in 
approved  securities  will  be  placed  in  the 
savings  account  of  the  Merchants'  Bank  of 
Canada  until  such  time  as  the  firm  produce 
the  securities,  which  will  be  first  mortgages. 
Attached  to  these  documents  will  be  certifi- 
cates from  an  appraiser  and  a  solicitor, 
certifving  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
papers,  and  the  firm  will  guarantee  to  the 
investor  a  specified  rate  of  interest  pa3-able 
at  regular  intervals  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
An  additional  guarantee  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  shape  of  surety  bonds.  The 
idea  of  guaranteeing  both  capital  and 
interest  in  this  way  originated  with  Mr. 
F.  M.  Britton,  one  of  the  principals  of  the 
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firm,  and  so  far  as  he  knows  it  has  not  been 
carried  out  by  any  other  firm  in  the  Pro- 
vince. Another  branch  of  the  investment 
side  of  the  business  which  it  is  intended  to 
develop  is  the  formation  of  syndicates  for 
the  purchase  of  business  property  capable 
of  yielding  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

There  are  three  partners  in  the  firm,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Stevens,  Mr.  F.  M.  Britton,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair.  Mr.  Stevens  is  very 
prominent  in  public  life,  representing  the 
city  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  He  has 
also  been  an  alderman  of  the  city  for  two 
years,  and  is  the  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
publication.  The  Western  Call.  He  has 
practised  as  an  accountant,  and  was 
secretarj-  to  the  Dominion  Trust  Companj', 
Ltd.,  resigning  that  position  to  engage  in 
business  for  himself  as  a  financial  agent. 
Mr.  Britton  has  also  considerable  experience, 
having  conducted  the  business  of  a  financial 
broker  for  six  years.  He  came  to  the  Pro- 
vince in  1899  from  Ontario,  and  was  office 
manager  and  secretary-treasurer  for  six 
j'ears  to  the  Hastings  Shingle  Manufacturing 
Company,  Ltd.  He  organised  and  for  two 
3'ears  managed  the  International  Brokerage 
Companv.  Both  companies  mentioned  are 
of  Vancouver.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  born  in 
Ontario,  and  came  to  the  Province  in  1903. 
Until  the  time  he  joined  the  firm  under 
notice  he  was  actively  engaged  on  his  own 
account  in  the  lumber  and  timber  business. 


CHAPMAN  AND  WALKER,  LTD. 
Mechanical  and  electrical  engineers, 
dealers  in  electrical  supplies,  and  contrac- 
tors for  complete  electrical  plants,  operated 
by  steam,  gas,  and  hydraulic  power,  this 
firm  established  their  Vancouver  branch 
early  in  191 1.  The  head  office  is  in 
Toronto,  but  a  company  was  incorporated 
for  the  handling  of  the  British  Columbia 
business  with  a  fulh-  paid  up  capital  of 
850,000.  The  company  represent,  amongst 
many  others,  Messrs.  Crossley  Bros.,  Ltd., 
Manchester,  Eng.  ;  Dick,  Kerr  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
London  and  Preston,  Eng.  ;  The  Bergmann 
Electrical  Works,  Berlin,  Germany;  W.  H. 
.A.llen,  Son  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bedford,  Eng.;  \V.  T. 
Henle}''s  Telegraph  Company,  London, 
Eng. ;  James  Gordon  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. ; 
and  Buller's,  Ltd.,  Tipton  and  London,  Eng. 
Large  stocks  are  held,  which  include  tung- 
sten and  carbon  lamps,  heating  appliances, 
electric  motors  and  generators,  electrical 
measuring  and  testing  instruments,  the 
latest  type  of  electrical  cooking  apparatus, 


telephone  supplies,  and  insulators,  &c. 
Amongst  the  more  important  contracts 
carried  out  bv  the  company  in  the  Pro- 
vince has  been  the  supplv  of  a  suction-gas 
plant  to  the  Victoria  Chemical  Works  at 
Victoria,  The  British  Columbia  Electric 
Company's  power  plant  at  Lake  Buntzen, 
and,  as  agents  for  Messrs.  Dick,  Kerr  &  Co., 
thev  supplied  three  8,ooo-kw.  generators, 
and  two  40-ton  electric  locomotives  for  the 
latter  institution.  A  big  irrigation  plant,  the 
value  of  which  for  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  district  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, is  now  under  construction  b\-  the 
firm  at  Savona  for  the  Elysium  Orchard 
Homes  Company,  Ltd.  The  management 
of  the  local  business  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
S.  H.  Excell,  who,  born  in  England,  came 
to  the  Province  in  1907,  joining  his  present 
firm  in  1910,  with  an  experience  of  his 
especial  business  dating  back  some  thir- 
teen years.  The  president  of  the  company 
is  Mr.  Gilbert  Walker,  and  the  vice-president 
Mr.  H.  W.  Kent. 

J.  A.  DEWAR  COMPANY,  LTD. 
There  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  in 
Vancouver  and  other  towns  of  British 
Columbia  for  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed 
rock,  and  one  of  the  most  important  firms 
supplving  these  commodities  is  the  J.  .A. 
Dewar  Company',  Ltd.,  founded  by  Mr. 
John  A.  Dewar  in  1909  with  an 
authorised  capital  of  8250,000,  of  which 
$107,000  has  been  paid  up.  The 
companv' s  works  are  situated  about 
li  miles  from  Westminster  Junction, 
and  are  connected  with  that  station  by 
their  private  railway.  Their  trade  neces- 
sitates the  maintenance  of  a  very  complete 
plant,  of  which  we  are  able  to  append  some 
slight  description.  The  gravel  plant  con- 
sists of  a  steam  shovel  with  a  dipper  wiiich 
bails  up  40  cubic  feet  of  material  at  each 
lift,  a  hopper  of  nearlj'  350  cubic  feet  and  a 
24-inch  belt  conveyor  running  from  the 
hopper  to  the  screens.  Four  screens 
also  are  emploj-ed  for  the  reception 
and  grading  of  the  material,  the  perfora- 
tion ranging  from  2J  inches  in  the  first, 
to  f  inch  in  the  last,  which  only 
allows  coarse  concrete  and  sand  to  pass 
through.  Should  any  of  the  stone  be  too 
large  even  to  pass  through  the  first  screen, 
it  is  crushed  by  means  of  a  rock  crusher, 
elevator  and  screen.  A  centrifugal  pump, 
pumping  450  gallons  a  minute,  is  employed 
for     washing    the    material    as    it    passes 


through  the  screens.  The  storage  bunkers 
for  the  retail  trade  and  their  unloading 
plant  are  kept  on  False  Creek,  Vancouver. 
Mr.  Dewar,  the  president,  came  to  the 
Province  from  Ontario  in  1S93,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  inception  of  the  com- 
pany in  1909  was  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  at  Nelson,  B.C.  Mr.  R.  Mc- 
Dougall,  the  secretary  -  treasurer,  came 
to  the  Province  in  1890  from  Ontario, 
and  was  also  engaged  principally  in  the 
lumber  business  until  he  joined  the  com- 
panv in  1910. 

-^ 

MESSRS.    STEWART    AND    McDONALD 

AND  THOMSON,  LTD. 
Before  Vancouver  Citj-  was  established 
on  the  mainland  and  by  its  rapid  develop- 
ment became  the  recognised  commercial 
capital  of  the  Province,  the  headquarters 
of  all  the  principal  businesses  in  the 
Province  were  to  be  found  in  Victoria.  It 
was  not  indeed  until  about  igoo  that  the 
e.xodus  of  business  houses  from  Victoria  to 
Vancouver  became  pronounced.  Dealing 
as  they  do  in  necessities  as  well  as  luxuries, 
some  of  the  dry  goods  firms  are  naturally 
amongst  the  oldest  established,  and  a 
prominent  Vancouver  house  in  this 
business,  Messrs.  Stewart  and  McDonald, 
Ltd.,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  dates  back  to 
1881,  when  it  began  operations  in  Victoria. 
The  foundation  of  its  business  on  the 
mainland  was  laid  in  August,  1902,  a 
sample-room  on  a  small  scale  then  being 
opened  for  the  display  of  merchandise. 
At  this  period  Messrs.  James  Thomson  & 
Sons,  who  had  been  interested  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Province  since  1890, 
were  appointed  agents  for  the  firm.  For 
several  3-ears  the  business  was  carried  on 
without  stocks,  goods  being  imported  as 
required,  until  1905,  a  small  warehouse 
then  being  leased  on  Cordova  Street. 
Subsequently  the  trade  grew  beyond  all 
expectations,  and  by  the  winter  of  1907 
necessitated  a  further  removal  to  the 
extensive  premises  now  occupied,  a  large 
building  of  six  floors  in  Water  Street, 
Vancouver.  In  March,  191 1,  the  business 
was  formed  into  a  company,  under  the  law 
of  the  Province,  and  its  title  changed  to 
the  present  stj'le,  Messrs.  Stewart  and 
McDonald  and  Thomson,  Ltd.,  with  Mr. 
J.  B.  Thomson  as  managing  director.  As 
wholesale  merchants  for  drj'  goods  the  firm 
has  connections  with  retail  stores  all  over 
the   Province,  and    extending   beyond  the 


J.    A.    DEWAR    &    CO.,    LTD. 

Retail  Buxkers,  Conveyor,  and  Receivixg  Hopper.  2.  Co.mpaxvs  Locomotive,  Westjiixster  Jixctiox. 

3.  Screexixg,  Crushixg  axd  Washixg  Plant.  Westmixster  Juxctiox. 
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Rockies  as  far  as  Kefjiiia,  Sask.  A  staff  of 
ten  travellers  is  employed,  which  is 
sufficient  to  ensure  personal  attention 
being  given  to  the  individual  needs  of  all 
the  firm's  customers.  Dry  goods,  it  maybe 
explained  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated, 
is  the  Canadian  and  American  term  for 
textile  materials,  dress  goods,  linens,  fur- 
nishing fabrics,  umbrellas,  and  other 
articles  sold  by  drapers  and  outfitters. 
Practically  nothing  of  this  description  is 
made  in  the  Province,  and  supplies  are 
drawn  from  the  general  markets  of  the 
world.  Mr.  ].  B.  Thomson  was  born  in 
Scotland,  and  although  he  has  lived  in 
British  Columbia  for  22  years,  he  lias  not 
allowed  the  flight  of  that  time  to  extinguish 
his  interest  in  his  native  land.  His  firm, 
indeed,  exemplifies  the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  trade  follows  the  flag,  Messrs.  Stewart 
and  McDonald,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow,  attending 
to  the  indents  of  goods  imported  from 
Great  Britain  for  this  business.  Messrs. 
Stewart  and  McDonald,  Ltd.,  of  Glasgow, 
have  also  resident  agents  and  offices  in 
Winnipeg  and  Toronto,  and  in  Montreal 
they  have  a  warehouse  at  8,  Beaver  Hall 
Hill,  carrying  a  stock  similar  to  the 
Vancouver  warehouse. 

THE  BRITISH  COLUMBIA   CREDIT-MEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 

Composed  of  the  leading  wholesale  houses 
of  the  city  and  Province,  the  Association 
has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  business 
firms  who  give  credit  to  the  retail  trade. 
Besides  investigating  the  standing  and 
antecedents  of  retailers  who  seek  to  open 
credit  accounts  with  its  members,  the 
Association  does  most  useful  work  in 
labouring  to  improve  existing  methods  for 
the  diffusion  of  information,  to  prevent 
settlements  of  insolvency  cases  without  the 
fullest  investigation,  and  by  resisting  in- 
equitable and  fraudulent  settlements.  Over 
forty  wholesale  houses  have  combined  to 
protect  themselves  in  this  way  through  the 
Association,  although  it  is  of  recent  forma- 
tion, and  the  members  are  in  all  kinds  of 
business — groceries,  hardware,  dry  goods, 
crockery,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  defaulting  creditor  who  visits 
the  city  with  a  view  to  victimising  the 
wholesale  merchants  are  rendered  yet 
more  difficult  through  the  Association's 
connection  with  kindred  bodies  in  the 
other  prominent  commercial  centres.  Mr. 
James    Small,  of   Messrs.  Crane  Company, 


wholesale  warehousemen,  of  Vancouver,  is 
the  president,  and  has  the  assistance  of  Mr.  S. 
Busby,  of  the  Canadian  Consolidated  Rubber 
Companv  of  Vancouver,  as  vice-president. 
The  actual  management  is  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Rudolf,  the  secretary  and 
manager,  who  was  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  office  of  Messrs.  Wood,  Vallance  and 
Leggatt,  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  He  practised 
as  an  accountant  until  the  establishment  of 
the  Association  in  191 1,  since  when  he  has 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  delicate  and 
important  work  in  connection  with  it. 

-^ 

THE    EMPRESS     MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY,   LTD. 

One  of  the  oldest  industrial  concerns 
established  in  British  Columbia,  this  enter- 
prise was  founded  in  1880  by  Messrs. 
Walter  Taylor  and  Edward  Lindsay,  under 
the  title  of  the  British  Columbia  Canning  and 
Coffee  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  canning 
and  preserving  the  fruits  which  were  at 
that  time  only  obtainable  in  those  districts 
in  close  proximity  to  Vancouver.  Fruit- 
growing in  the  Province,  however,  was 
rapidly  adopted  by  many  settlers  as  a 
lucrative  means  of  livelihood,  and  as  the 
population  increased  the  demand  for  the 
manufactures  of  the  company  grew  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  original  capital  of 
$20,000  was  increased  to  lioo.ooo  to  enable 
the  firm  to  cope  with  the  business.  At 
that  time  their  manufactures  were  mainly 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  jams  and 
jellies,  and  imported  coffees  and  spices, 
which  were  put  up  in  suitable  form  for  the 
market.  Later  the  firm  began  to  import 
teas  and  a  few  other  commodities,  but  the 
maximum  of  development  was  not  reached 
until  1910,  when  the  business  was  sold  to 
Messrs.  Hunter  &  Son,  and  was  formed 
by  them  into  an  incorporated  company  with 
a  capital  of  $250,000  ;  Messrs.  W.  T.  and 
W.  A.  Hunter,  who  are  respectively  presi- 
dent and  secretary-treasurer,  are  the  sole 
owners  of  the  business.  At  present,  as  well 
as  handling  and  canning,  both  in  the  form 
of  preserves  and  jams,  large  supplies  of 
fruits  grown  in  the  Province,  the  company 
manufacture  baking  powders  and  jelly 
powders,  and  are  large  importers  of  tea 
and  coffee  in  addition  to  various  other 
commodities  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
main  premises,  which  are  situated  in  Van- 
couver, consist  of  a  4-storey  building 
covering  100  bv  120  feet,  installed  with 
a  manufacturing  plant  of  the  latest  and 
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most  up-to-date  type.  A  branch  factory 
for  fruit-pulping  has  been  established  at 
Mission  City,  and  distributing  branches 
have  been  opened  at  Calgary  and  Prince 
Rupert.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  the 
quality  of  all  goods  used,  and  the  output  of 
the  firm  is  consequently  appreciated. 

THE   CANADIAN   BOYING    CO.,  LTD. 

The  Dominion  branches  of  this  important 
firm  of  hydraulic  engineers — the  parent 
company  of  which  is  the  Jens  Orten  Boving 
Company,  of  London,  England — were 
established  simultaneously  at  Toronto  and 
Vancouver  in  1909,  the  head  offices  of  the 
Dominion  business  being  situated  in  the 
former  city.  Hydraulic  work  of  every 
description  is  carried  out  by  the  company, 
as  well  as  the  supply  of  turbine  equipments, 
pipe  lines,  turbine  governors,  pump  steam- 
power  plant,  pulp  and  paper  machinery, 
Diesel  oil  engines,  &c.  The  company  re- 
presents the  Turbine  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Kristinehamn,  Sweden  ;  the  Ferrum 
Pipe  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Kattowitz,  Germany  (which  firm  claim 
to  have  laid  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  most 
important  turbine  pipe  lines  throughout 
the  world),  and  Messrs.  Mirrlees,  Bickerton, 
Day  &  Co.,  of  Stockport,  England,  manu- 
facturers of  the  Diesel  oil  engines.  Many 
highly  important  contracts  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  B5ving  .Company  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  since  their 
establishment  in  Vancouver  the  following 
mav  be  mentioned  as  amongst  their  more 
important  undertakings  in  the  Province  : 
the  laying  of  the  pipe  lines  for  the  Van- 
couver Island  Power  Company,  at  Jordan 
River,  12  miles  of  pipe  lines  supplied  at 
Esquimalt  for  the  Esquimalt  Water  Works 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  pipe  lines  laid  for  the 
municipalities  of  New  Westminster,  Arm- 
strong, and  Penticton.  It  is  of  some 
interest  to  note  that  the  pipe  lines  laid 
in  each  of  these  cases  were  manufactured 
of  welded  steel.  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Kent 
manages  the  local  branch,  Mr.  D'Oyly 
Aplin  being  the  company's  consulting 
engineer  in  British  Columbia. 

C.    W.   STANCLIFFE    &    CO.,  LTD. 

As  engineers  and  machinery  importers 
this  firm  represent  numerous  British  and 
American  manufacturers,  among  the  former 
being  the  following:  Messrs.  Head, 
Wrightson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Stockton  ;  Messrs. 
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Roburt  Hudson,  Leeds ;  Messrs.  Robcys, 
Ltd.,  Lincoln  ;  Messrs.  Campbell  and 
Calderwood,  Paisley,  N.B.  ;  Messrs.  Rope- 
ways, Ltd.,  London  ;  Messrs.  D.  H.  and  (i. 
Haggle,  Sunderland  ;  Messrs.  Kodens,  Ltd., 
Sandbach  ;  Messrs.  W.  and  T.  Avery,  Ltd., 
Birmingham.  Probably  all  of  these  firms 
arc  well  known  to  readers  interested  in  the 
engineering  trades,  and  the  specialities  they 
export  to  the  Province  include  all  kinds  of 
mining  equipment  and  machinery,  railway 
and  contractors'  plant,  wire  rope,  aerial 
ropeways,  steam  motor  wagons,  &c. 
Messrs.  C.  W.  Stancliffe  cS:  Co.,  Ltd., 
also  have  relations  with  a  number  of  other 
firms,  enabling  them  to  fulfil  orders  for 
practically  everything  in  the  way  of 
machiner}'  and  engineering  requisites. 
They  have  been  established  for  over  4 
years.  Mr.  C.  W.  Stancliffe,  the  managing 
director,  has  found  that  a  large  number  of 
users  prefer  British  machinery  on  account 
of  excellence  of  workmanship  and  finish. 
The  machinery  required  so  far  has  been  of 
a  cheap  description  generally,  so  that  the 
quality  of  the  work  has  rather  militated 
against  the  success  of  the  British  article. 
Mr.  Stancliffe  argues  that  business  must  be 
on  a  verv  much  more  solid  footing  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  demand  for  the 
best  classes  of  machinery  is  becoming  pro- 
nounced, and  British  machinery  is  very 
acceptable.  He  qualifies  this  statement, 
however,  by  insisting  on  the  importance  of 
the  commercial  side  of  the  business,  the 
necessity  for  prompt  quotations,  quick 
delivery,  and  satisfactory  terms  of  payment. 
Mr.  Stancliffe  favoured  us  with  a  special 
report  on  this  subject,  which  is  dealt 
with  in  the  chapter  relating  to  Commerce 
(p.  473),  and  his  remarks  are  deserving 
of  particular  notice  from  British  firms 
who  wish  to  develop  their  business  con- 
nections with  the  Province. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  modern  "Bald- 
win "  logging  locomotive  was  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Stancliffe  to  the  Comox  Logging 
and  Railway  Company.  This  locomotive, 
which  has  a  total  weiglit  in  working  order 
of  200,000  lb.,  is  fitted  with  air  brakes  in  all 
driving  and  tender  wheels,  M.C.B.  auto- 
matic couplers,  and  automatic  bell-ringer. 
The  tractive  force  created  is  25,500  lbs. 

MACKAY,    SMITH,   BLAIR   &   CO.,   LTD. 

Tills  hnn  of  importers  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade 
occupies  extensive  premises  in  the  centre 


of  what  is  known  as  the  wholesale  section 
of  the  city.  Business  was  commenced  in 
i8(;7  with  the  importation  of  men's  furnish- 
ing and  dry  goods.  The  firm  now  import 
on  an  extensive  scale  such  lines  as  tweeds, 
flannels,  cotton  goods,  denims,  hosiery  of 
all  kinds,  blankets,  hats,  caps,  smallwarcs, 
"  notions,"  toys,  &c.  They  have  also 
developed  a  manufacturing  business  of 
considerable  importance,  making  the 
"Pride  of  the  West"  brand  of  shirts, 
tweed  trousers,  overalls,  tents,  also  hand- 
knitted  sweaters.  The  offices,  warehouse 
and  factory  occupy  a  building  of  6  floors, 
about  60  feet  by  80  feet.  One  of  the  floors 
is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  shirts, 
leaving  ample  accommodation  for  the  very 
heavy  stock  which  the  firm  carry  with  a 
view  to  quick  delivery.  A  knitting  factory 
in  Cambie  Street,  occupying  one  floor 
measuring  66  feet  b}'  130  feet,  is  also  an 
important  department  of  the  firm's  busi- 
ness. Here  are  manufactured  sweater 
coats,  for  which  there  is  a  big  and 
growing  demand  all  over  Canada.  Eight 
travellers  are  employed,  covering  the  whole 
of  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon,  and 
.■\lberta.  The  firm's  importations  of  manu- 
factured goodb  come  from  Great  Britain 
and  Eastern  Canada  chiefly,  but  the  U.S.A., 
Germany,  and  other  European  centres  are 
also  drawn  upon.  Mr.  Mackay  Smith  has 
been  the  managing  director  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  business  in  1897,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Blair,  who  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Mackay  Smith  for  the  same 
period,  holds  the  position  of  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

-^ 

THE    NORTON-GRIFFITHS    STEEL 

CONSTRUCTION   COMPANY,  LTD. 

(CANADA) 

For  the  same  reason  that  civilised  coun- 
tries deserve  the  governments  they  get, 
cities  are  entitled  to  full  credit  for  the 
buildings  erected  in  their  boundaries — it  is 
a  matter  in  which  citizens  can  exercise  free 
choice,  subject  to  a  little  paternal  super- 
vision from  the  City  Fathers.  Vancouver 
can  certainly  take  great  pride  in  its 
buildings,  for  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  it  has  been  provided  with  a  series  of 
magnificent  structures  that  would  not  be 
passed  without  favourable  comment  in  any 
capital  city  in  the  world.  There  are  not 
wanting  carping  and  pessimistic  critics 
for  whom  the  city  has  grown  all  too 
i«3 


quickly,  but  tliese  great  buildings  are  not 
the  speculative  creations  of  jerry-builders— 
they  represent  the  investments  of  the  most 
solid  financial  and  commercial  elements  in 
the  Province.  As  such  they  afford  the 
most  pleasing  evidence  of  the  substantial 
foundations  of  Vancouver's  progress  that 
an  unprejudiced  individual  could  well 
desire.  Practically  all  the  great  new 
buildings  in  Vancouver  are  being  con- 
structed upon  the  most  modern  principle — 
a  combination  of  steel  and  concrete,  that, 
in  addition  to  forming  a  structure  of 
immense  strength,  is  fire-resisting.  The 
principal  company  engaged  in  the  actual 
construction  of  these  buildings  is  known 
as  the  Norton-Griffiths  Steel  Construction 
Company,  Ltd.  (Canada),  and  is  the  offshoot 
of  a  famous  London  firm  of  contractors, 
Messrs.  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Contractors,  Ltd. 
Most  of  the  Vancouver  company's  officers 
are  almost  as  equally  well  known  in 
England  as  in  Canada.  Mr.  J.  Norton- 
Griffiths,  M.P.,  its  president,  has  repre- 
sented Wednesbur)-  in  Parliament  for  the 
last  4  years,  and  his  practical  Imperialism 
is  shown  not  only  by  his  large  financial 
interests  in  companies  formed  to  develop 
Canada's  resources,  but  also  by  his  work  in 
connection  with  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Commercial  Intelligence,  the  body 
which  induced  the  Imperial  Government 
to  appoint  commercial  representatives  on 
behalf  of  British  trade  throughout  the 
Empire.  The  company's  vice-president 
is  the  Hon.  F.  Carter-Cotton,  late  Minister 
for  Finance  and  President  of  Council,  who 
had  the  honour  of  occupying  this  dis- 
tinguished position  for  a  period  of  6  years, 
and  is  also  known  all  over  the  Dominion 
as  the  former  proprietor  of  Vancouver's 
leading  newspaper,  the  Xoi's-Advcrliser. 
The  co-partners  in  the  business,  who  with 
Mr.  J.  Norton-Griffiths,  M.P.,  and  the 
Hon.  F.  Carter-Cotton,  form  the  direc- 
torate, include  :  Lord  Clinton,  Captain 
Morrison,  M.P.  (Mr.  Labouchere's  suc- 
cessor in  the  double-barrelled  constituency 
of  Northampton,  England — a  place  for 
which  British  Columbians  should  have  a 
warm  corner  in  their  heart,  for  it  was 
Mr.  Labouchere's  casting  vote,  as  chairman 
of  a  Select  Committee,  which  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  resulted 
in  the  opening  up  of  the  country).  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden,  Mr.  \V.  Burton 
Stewart,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Nicholson,  who 
holds  the  responsible  position  of  managing 
director.     An  enormous  staff  of  workmen 
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is  being  employed,  numbering  4,000  on  the 
average,  all  of  whom  are  whites,  so  that 
the  company  ranks  as  probably  the  largest 
individual  employer  of  labour  in  the 
Province.  Yet  its  formation  did  not  begin 
until  December,  1910,  when  the  company 
was  established  under  a  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  British  Columbia  Charter. 
Moreover,  the  pressure  of  business  has 
practically  confined  the  Company's  opera- 
tions to  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  and  the 
whole  of  its  army  of  workmen  has  been 
employed  on  buildings  in  and  around  these 
two  cities,  with  the  exception  of  an  office 
building  in  Calgary  for  Messrs.  P.  Burns. 
As  opportunity  offers,  branches  are  to  be 
opened  in  other  parts  of  the  Province  and 
eventuall)'  all  over  the  Dominion.  It  is 
surely  very  wonderful  to  reflect  that  tlie 
company  was  able,  within  10  months  of  its 
formation,  to  give  employment  to  so  manj- 
thousands  of  hands  in  Vancouver  and 
Victoria.  The  most  notable  contracts 
undertaken  by  the  company  during  this 
short  period  were  the  following  :  Ten- 
storey  addition  to  the  British  Columbia 
Sugar  Refinery,  Vancouver ;  the  Labour 
Temple  Building,  Dunsmuir  Street,  Van- 
couver ;  Arts  and  Crafts  Building,  Sey- 
mour Street,  Vancouver  ;  new  warehouses 
and  offices  for  Messrs.  Crane  &  Co., 
of  Chicago,  Beaty  Street,  Vancouver ; 
New  Dominion  Trust  Company's  Building, 
Pender  Street,  Vancouver  ;  the  Van- 
couver Block,  Granville  Street,  Vancouver  ; 
additions  to  King  Edward  High  School, 
Vancouver  ;  the  Union  Bank  Buildings, 
Victoria  ;  and  Belmont  Apartment  Build- 
ings, Victoria.  All  these  are  buildings 
of  considerable  importance,  the  largest 
being  the  Vancouver  Block,  14  floors  high, 
which  occupied  a  staff  of  350  men  for  8 
months.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  in 
the  construction  of  these  buildings  nothing 
but  steel  and  concrete  is  utilised.  Usually 
the  skeleton  and  framework  will  be  of 
these  materials,  with  exteriors  of  brick, 
stone,  or  terra-cotta,  and  the  company  has 
been  purchasing  these  materials  in  great 
quantity.  By  the  time  this  brief  account 
of  the  greatest  firm  of  building  contractors 
in  the  Province  is  before  the  reader,  the 
company  will  be  manufacturing  most,  if 
not  all,  of  its  requirements,  in  the  way  of 
bricks,  terra-cotta,  and  sewer  pipes,  having 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  nearly  finished 
constructing  for  themselves  the  largest 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  these  materials 
in  British  Columbia. 


RICHARDS,    AKROTD    AND    GALL 

Tlie  firm  of  Richards,  .Akroyd  and  Gall 
was  established  by  Mr.  Richards  in  1885, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Vancouver  houses  transacting  business  as 
estate,  financial,  and  insurance  agents. 
Mr.  Richards  died  in  the  early  part  of  1910, 
and  the  partnership  now  consists  of  Capt. 
H.  C.  Akroyd  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Gall,  both  of 
whom  are  notaries  public.  Capt.  Akroyd's 
connection  with  the  business  commenced 
about  20  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Gall's 
admission  to  the  partnership  took  place  in 
1907.  The  firm  conduct  their  investment 
department  on  the  lines  of  a  trust  com- 
pany, and  it  has  never  been  identified  with 
speculative  ventures.  Their  rental  depart- 
ment is  of  considerable  magnitude,  as  they 
act  for  the  owners  of  some  of  the  largest 
office  buildings  in  the  city  of  Vancouver, 
many  of  whom  purchased  these  holdings 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  firm, 
which  was  in  existence  before  Vancouver 
was  incorporated  as  a  cit\'  and  before  the 
population  had  reached  1,000.  The  bulk 
of  their  clientele  is  in  England,  and  they 
have  been  the  means  of  introducing  con- 
siderable capital  from  English  clients. 
Messrs.  Richards,  Akroyd  and  Gall  are  the 
official  valuers  for  a  number  of  the  larger 
insurance  and  investment  companies,  and 
the  insurance  department  acts  as  agent  for 
three  of  the  great  London  companies — the 
Atlas  Fire,  the  Law  Union  and  Rock  Insur- 
ance offices,  and  the  London  Assurance 
Corporation.  The  principal  U.S.A.  insur- 
ance company  amongst  their  agencies  is  the 
Fidelity  Casualty  Company,  of  New  York 
City.  The  loan  department  is  not  con- 
cerned with  property  outside  the  city 
limits  and  confines  its  advances  to  approved 
first  mortgages  on  Vancouver  property 
only,  and,  like  most  of  the  old-established 
agencies,  receives  no  monej-  deposits  except 
for  actual  investment. 

The  investment  of  trust  funds  has  been 
carried  on  bv  the  firm  for  many  years  past, 
and  both  the  principals  are  members  of  the 
Vancouver  Stock  Exchange,  Capt.  Akroyd 
holding  the  office  of  vice-president.  The 
actual  management  of  the  business  is  under 
the  personal  control  of  the  two  partners. 
Capt.  Akroj'd  is  of  English  birth.  His 
partner,  Mr.  J.  S.  Gall,  is  of  Scottish 
extraction,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a 
legal  training,  he  having  been  indentured 
to  a  firm  of  attorneys  in  Scotland  at  an 
early  age. 
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CARTWRIGHT,   MATHESON    &   CO. 

That  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  engineers 
for  many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life  is  especially  apparent  in  the  cities. 
Imagine  the  state  of  any  town  deprived  of 
its  water-supply,  sanitary  system,  light, 
bridges,  roads,  railways  and  tramways,  and 
many  of  its  most  modern  buildings.  It 
would  neither  be  recognisable  nor  inhabit- 
able. In  Vancouver,  the  city  of  wonderful 
youth,  the  consulting  engineers  who  may  be 
said  to  have  devised  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
public  works  and  services,  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  its  growth,  might  be  counted 
upon  one's  fingers,  and  they  are  men  who 
are  rarely  in  the  limelight.  Messrs.  Cart- 
wright,  Matheson  &  Co.,  of  the  Crater 
Cotton  Building,  one  of  the  firms  carrying 
on  a  general  engineering  practice,  are  of 
comparativelj'  recent  establishment,  and  the 
list  of  works  for  which  they  have  been 
responsible  as  consulting  engineers  since 
1910  illustrates  the  rapidity  with  which 
pubhc  work  of  great  utility  is  being  carried 
out  in  the  city  and  Province.  The  firm 
make  a  speciality  of  railway  surveys  and 
construction,  water-supply,  steel  and  con- 
crete buildings  and  bridges,  power  plants, 
wharves,  &c.  Among  the  works  already 
carried  out  or  in  progress  under  their 
supervision  are  22  miles  of  electric  railway, 
known  as  the  S.aanich  Suburban  Extension, 
from  Victoria  to  Deep  Cove  ;  the  Dewdney 
Dyke,  reclaiming  3,500  acres  of  land  and 
maintaining  navigation  in  that  district  ;  and 
the  dyke  protection  of  the  important 
district  controlled  by  the  municipality  of 
Delta.  The  port  of  Bella  Coola  is  being 
surveyed  and  laid  out  in  accordance  with 
their  plans  as  the  proposed  terminus  for 
the  Pacific  and  Hudson's  Bay  Railway.  The 
wharves  and  freight  sheds  for  the  two  well- 
known  Vancouver  wharf  companies,  Messrs. 
Evans,  Coleman  and  Evans  and  the  Johnson 
Wharf  Company,  were  also  extended  and 
reconstructed  by  Messrs.  Cartwright,  Mathe- 
son &  Co.  Another  of  their  works  was 
the  suspension  bridge  across  the  Kootenay 
River  at  Brilliant,  B.C.,  for  the  Society  of 
Doukhobors.  Mr.  C.  E.  Cartwright,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  born  in 
Toronto,  and  came  to  British  Columbia  in 
1899,  after  14  years'  experience  in  civil  engi- 
neering in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Entering  the  service  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Compan)-,  he  was  for  several 
years  divisional  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
Pacific  division,  and  resigned  that  position 
to  establish  his  own  business  in  partnership 
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with  Mr.  Matheson.  Mr.  Cartwright  is  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Societj'  of  Civil 
Engineers,  member  of  the  American  Rail- 
way and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association, 
and  a  British  Columbia  Land  Surveyor. 
Mr.  .\.  J.  Matheson  was  born  in  Ottawa. 
Previously  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Dominion  Government  as  Resident  Engi- 
neer of  the  Upper  Ottawa  Storage  Commis- 
sion, which  was  engaged  in  controlling  the 
flow  of  the  Ottawa  River.  He  also  was  for 
several  years  in  charge  of  works  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Trent  Canals.  In  all 
Mr.  Matheson  was  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  eighteen  years.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. That  part  of  the  business  dealing 
with  steel  designing  and  reinforced  con- 
crete is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Grant, 
who,  previous  to  his  entering  the  firm  under 
notice,  had  six  years'  experience  with  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  of  New  York, 
and  one  year  with  the  Canada  Foundry 
Company,  of  Toronto,  and  the  Hamilton 
Bridge  Companv,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

THE    A.    L.    OLTS    COMPANY,    LTD. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  building  trade 
by  the  development  of  Vancouver  in  the 
last  decade  has  led  to  the  establishment  in 
the  city  of  a  number  of  large  contracting 
and  building  firms.  Among  the  more 
recent  of  those  who  come  within  this 
category  is  the  A.  L.  Olts  Company,  Ltd., 
which  was  incorporated  in  1912,  with  a 
capital  of  8100,000,  of  which  $65,000  has 
been  paid  up.  Before  reorganisation  as 
a  limited  liability  company,  the  concern 
operated  under  the  title  of  Messrs.  A.  L. 
Olts  &  Co.,  having  established  themselves 
in  Vancouver  in  191 1.  The  business  of 
the  firm  consists  of  general  building  con- 
struction, street  paving,  and  all  kindred 
branches  of  this  trade,  and  they  have 
carried  out  some  highly  important  con- 
tracts, notably  for  the  municipality  of 
Burnab}',  where  they  constructed  5 
miles  of  street  improvements  within  the 
confines  of  that  municipality's  limits.  The 
firm  is  also  erecting  a  reservoir,  built  in 
eight  sections,  which,  when  completed, 
will  have  a  capacity  of  a  million  and  a 
half  gallons.  In  Vancouver  itself  they 
carried  out  the  whole  of  the  paving  work 
in  Broadway  East  from  Park  Drive  to 
Keith  Drive.  The  president,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Olts,  who  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
business,   is   a  native   of   Xew   Brunswick, 


and  came  to  the  Province  in  1885,  at  which 
time  he  was  connected  with  the  timber 
business,  and  his  connection  with  the 
building  industry  began  in  1Q09.  The 
vice-president  and  manager,  Mr.  A.  L. 
Olts,  came  to  the  Province  in  1895  from 
Seattle,  but  is  also  a  native  of  New 
Brunswick.  He  has  had  a  long  and 
varied  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
contracting  industry. 

■^' 
LOEWEN,  HARVEY  AND   HUMBLE,  LTD. 

This  firm,  established  in  1905,  consists 
of  Messrs.  A.  J.  Loevi-en,  president,  R.  G. 
Harvey  and  B.  M.  Humble,  directors,  and 
A.  Y.  TuUis,  secretary.  They  are  financial 
agents,  and  real  estate,  insurance,  and 
stock  brokers.  Their  chief  speciality  is  the 
negotiation  of  first  mortgage  loans  upon 
city  property,  of  the  valuation  of  which 
they  have  over  20  years'  experience. 
Advances  in  no  case  exceed  60  per  cent., 
and  seldom  go  beyond  50  per  cent,  of  the 
firm's  own  valuation,  and  the  firm  take 
all  the  necessary  steps  to  see  that  titles  are 
examined  by  competent  solicitors.  They 
also  undertake  the  insurance  of  buildings 
and  registration  of  mortgages  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  clients.  When  property 
changes  hands  in  Canada,  it  is  usual  to  set 
out  the  conditions  of  sale  in  an  agreement 
which  is  commonly  known  as  an  "  Agree- 
ment for  Sale,"  and  such  documents  must 
be  recorded  at  the  Government's  Land 
Registry  Office  as  a  charge  upon  the  pro- 
perty. As  a  rule  the  purchase  price  is 
spread  over  two  or  three  years,  one-quarter 
or  one-third  being  paid  in  cash  and  the 
remainder  in  several  equal  instalments, 
the  sum  outstanding  bearing  interest  at 
usually  6  or  7  per  cent.  A  deed  is 
given  on  payments  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment being  completed.  Such  agreements 
are  very  commonlv  bought  and  sold  on 
terms  which  secure  the  purchaser  a  hand- 
some return  on  his  investment.  Messrs. 
Loevven,  Harvey  and  Humble,  Ltd.,  also 
undertake  investments  in  new  buildings, 
the  erection  of  business  premises,  and  the 
management  of  the  property.  They  fre- 
quentU"  receive  applications  from  firms  of 
good  standing  who  are  in  need  of  larger 
premises,  and  state  that  in  such  cases  they 
are  able  to  secure  good  rents  and  leases 
for  periods  of  from  5  to  10  years.  The 
type  of  building  most  in  request  involves 
an  outlay  of  840,000  to  $100,000,  and 
although  the  rentals  alone  are  fixed  to 
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secure  a  large  return,  the  investor,  pro- 
vided reasonable  care  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  a  site,  should  reap  a  consider- 
able sum  in  addition  from  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  land.  The  demand  for  build- 
ings in  Vancouver  has  been  exceedingly 
brisk  for  several  years  and  is  not  confined 
to  business  premises.  Residential  property 
cannot  be  built  fast  enough,  and  the 
modern  apartment  houses  now  constructed 
are  gencrallv  let  long  before  they  are 
completed.  One  frequently  sees  the  lower 
storeys  occupied  while  the  upper  floors  are 
in  the  builder's  hands.  In  regard  to  loans, 
the  firm  make  a  speciality  of  city  or  sub- 
urban property.  Practicalh'  all  the  immense 
amount  of  capital  required  for  such  loans 
is  controlled  by  such  firms  as  this  ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Canadian 
banks  carmot  advance  money  on  real 
estate,  being  prevented  from  participating 
in  this  business  by  a  very  old  clause  of  the 
Banking  Act.  The  firm  are  members  of 
the  Vancouver  and  Victoria  Stock  Ex- 
changes, and  deal  in  all  classes  of  stocks 
and  shares,  Government  and  municipal 
bonds.  The  latter  being  available  for  tru.=t 
funds,  they  are  freely  dealt  with  in  London. 
The  stocks  chiefly  sold  in  the  Province 
are  those  of  industrial,  mining,  and  oil 
companies.  Canadian  stock  certificates  are 
transferable  by  endorsement,  and  there  is 
no  stamp  dutv. 

-^ 

H.    T.    DEYINE    COMPANY,    LTD. 

In  1910,  the  financial,  realty,  and  insur- 
ance business  of  Mr.  Harry  T.  Devine  was 
incorporated  under  its  present  title,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000.  Despite  the  large  field 
available  for  operations  in  the  firm's  class 
of  business  in  other  parts  of  British 
Columbia,  they  prefer  to  confine  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  Vancouver  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  Mr.  Devine's  special 
knowledge  of  that  city  doubtless  influencing 
this  policy.  Mr.  Davine,  who  first  saw  the 
light  in  Manchester,  England,  has  been  in 
Vancouver  since  1886,  the  year  of  the  city's 
incorporation,  and  his  experience  of 
financial  and  re.il  estate  matters  dates  back 
to  1889,  wlien  he  joiued  his  father,  Mr. 
John  Devine,  in  that  business.  The  latter 
gentleman  was  the  first  city  auditor  and 
the  first  secretary  of  the  Vancouver  Board 
of  Trade.  Mr.  Harry  Devine  has  himself 
occupied  the  positions  of  Assessment 
Commissioner  for  the  city  of  Vancouver 
and  Special   Assessor   to  the  city  of  New 
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Westminster.  Since  the  vear  1907  lie  Ikis 
been  the  official  valuer  of  the  town  site 
lands  for   the  Caiiailiau    Pacific    Railway. 

THE    DOMINION    TRUST   COMPANY,   LTD. 

So  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  parlia- 
ments in  their  wisdom  agreed  to  the 
creation  of  Trust  companies  that  the  man 
in  the  street  is  probably  unaware  of  their 
significance  and  value  to  the  community. 

The  leading  Trust  company  of  British 
Columbia  is  the  Dominion  Trust  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  these  notes  on  Vancouver's  leading 
enterprises  would  certainly  be  incomplete 
without  some  account  of  its  activities. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  duties 
performed  by  the  Trust  are  those  of 
executor  and  administrator. 

Under  the  special  Act  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature  in  igo8  by  which  it  was  incor- 
porated, the  Dominion  Trust  Company,  Ltd., 
is  empowered  to  e.vecute  all  fiduciary  trusts 
and  may  represent  an  individual  or 
corporation  in  any  legitimate  or  business 
transaction.  The  investment  of  funds  for 
individuals,  for  philanthropic  or  other 
organisations,  the  guardianship  of  estates 
and  persons  (minors  and  incompetents), 
the  management  of  real  estate,  the  liquida- 
tion of  insolvent  businesses,  the  super- 
vision and  registration  of  stock  transfers  for 
companies — these  are  some  of  the  other 
capacities  besides  executorship  under  wills 
in  which  the  Dominion  Trust  Company, 
Ltd.,  are  acting. 

Safe-deposit  vaults  for  the  use  of  clients 
are  installed  at  the  head  office  and  each 
branch,  and  a  savings  department  is  con- 
ducted, allowing  4  per  cent,  interest  to 
depositors  (admitting  the  use  of  cheques). 
The  sale  of  tax-secured  debentures  (bear- 
ing interest  at  rates  varying  from  4^ 
to  7  per  cent.),  and  of  first  mortgages 
(bearing  6  per  cent,  interest)  is  also  a 
feature  of  the  business  conducted  by  this 
important  undertaking. 

At  the  present  time  the  Dominion  Trust 
Company,  Ltd.,  has  a  subscribed  capital  of 
$2,250,000;  paid  up  capital  $1,500,000; 
reserve  and  undivided  profits  $500,000. 
The  reserve  is  kept  invested  exclusively  in 
first  mortgages  on  real  estate. 

The  officers  and  advisory  board  consist 
of— 

W.  R.  Arnold,  Managing  Director. 
E.  P.  Miller,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
\Vm.  H.  P.Clubb,  President. 


\V.  I).   Brydonc-Jack,   M.I).,  first  Vice- 
President. 

F.  R.  Stewart,  second  Vice-President. 

John  R.  Gray,  Wm.  Henderson,  T.  R. 
Pearson, 
and  branch  offices  have  been  established  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  New  Westminster,  B.C.  ; 
Xanaimo,  B.C. ;  Victoria,  B.C.  ;  Calgary, 
Alta.  ;  Regina,  Sask. ;  Montreal,  (^ue.  ;  and 
London,  England  (Pinners'  Hall,  Austin 
Friars,  E.C.) 

"^ 
BRITISH   CANADIAN   SECURITIES,  LTD. 

This  company  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  British  Columbia,  with  an 
authorised  capital  of  one  million  dollars, 
$250,033  paid  up.  It  deals  in  bonds, 
debentures,  city  real  estate,  farm  and  coal 
lands  and  timber  limits,  and,  generally 
speaking,  with  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Province.  It  does  not  buy  or  sell  on  its 
own  account,  but  acts  entirely  as  agent,  so 
that  it  is  in  a  position  to  give  advice  quite 
uninfluenced  by  hope  of  personal  gain. 
The  head  offices  are  at  the  Dominion 
Trust  Building,  Vancouver. 

-©. 
GRIFFITH    AND    LEE,    LTD. 

Messrs.  Griffith  and  Lee,  Ltd.,  of  Van- 
couver, and  Nicholas  Lane,  London,  E.C, 
are  a  prominent  firm  engaged  in  the 
negotiation  of  Vancouver  mortgage  invest- 
ments for  British  and  other  clients.  Asked 
for  their  views  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
city  of  Vancouver  is  regarded  as  a 
peculiarly  suitable  field  for  such  loans, 
the  firm  said  that  Vancouver's  position  as 
the  premier  port  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Coast,  its  natural  harbour,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  and  its  climate,  all  combined 
to  ensure  a  continuance  of  its  growth  and 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  as  this  growth 
continues  and  population  increases,  so 
must  the  steady  demands  of  a  great  city 
cause  a  gradual  rise  in  values.  Behind  its 
portals  lies  British  Columbia  with  its  fertile 
vallevs  hardly  yet  touched  and  its  mineral 
wealth  practically  unscratched.  Beyond 
the  Rockies  again,  the  Provinces  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  are  seeking  an  outlet  for 
their  grain  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the 
railroad  haul  is  so  much  shorter,  and  where 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter  shipments 
can  be  made,  as  the  beautiful  waters  of 
Vancouver  Harbour  are  never  frozen  over. 
The  Panama  Canal  will  undoubtedly,  in  the 
near  future,  transform  the  carrying  trade  of 


the  Pacific  Coast,  and  already  the  leading 
seaports  of  this  part  of  the  world  are  bestir- 
ring themselves  and  making  ready  for  the 
demands  that  are  likely  to  be  made  upon 
them.  Messrs.  Griffith  and  Lee,  Ltd.,  have 
done  much  within  the  last  few  years  to 
familiarise  British  investors  with  these 
points,  which  are  the  main  factors  in  the 
city's  expansion.  Mr.  Julius  H.  Griffith 
and  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Lee  are  the  conipan)''s 
principals,  and  Mr.  Griffith  pays  frequent 
visits  to  the  London  office.  In  addition  to 
acting  for  private  investors,  the  firm  are  the 
city  agents  for  Vancouver  for  two  leading 
British  insurance  companies — the  Norwich 
Union  Fire  Insurance  Society  and  the 
Ocean  Accident  and  (iuarantee  Corporation, 
Ltd.  .^  valuable  and  interesting  statement 
by  this  firm  on  the  nature  of  Vancouver 
mortgages  and  the  methods  employed  in 
the  negotiation  of  such  loans  is  dealt  with 
in  the  general  article  on  the  city,  p.  168. 

-©. 
SIMSON,    BALKWILL    &    CO.,    LTD. 

No  business  in  the  Province  holds  out 
better  prospects  than  that  of  ship- 
chandleiy,  for  the  shipping  trade  is  rapidly 
increasing  year  by  year.  Messrs.  Simson, 
Balkwill  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Vancouver, 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  have  engaged 
a  si.x-storey  brick  building  with  private 
railway  sidings,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  the  anticipated  growth  of  their 
business.  The  ship-chandlery  department 
is  the  oldest  interest  of  the  firm.  It  was 
strengthened  in  igo8  by  the  absorption  of 
a  branch  establishment  of  Messrs.  Boyd, 
Burns  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Mr.  C.  H.  Simson  and 
Mr.  T.  B.  Balkwill,  the  principals,  have  also 
developed  valuable  connections  amongst 
loggers,  contractors,  and  engineers  through- 
out the  Province  by  undertaking  the  supply 
of  stores.  These  the  firm  imports  from 
Eastern  Canada,  England  or  other  markets. 
About  40  employees  are  engaged  in  the 
business,  which  is  confined  to  the  Province, 
and  Mr.  Balkwill  states  that  not  a  single 
year  has  passed  in  which  the  company's 
turnover  has  not  shown  an  increase  of  at 
least  15  or  20  per  cent. 

MAINLAND    IRON    WORKS 

This  firm,  whose  works  are  situated  at 
Railway  Street,  Vancouver,  was  established 
bj'  the  present  proprietors,  Messrs.  David 
and  Robert  Fowler,  in  1907.  The  special 
type  of  machiner\'  manufactured  by  them 
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consists  of  ship's  winches,  steering  wheels, 
capstans,  logging  bloclis,  &c.  Repairs  of 
all  descriptions  to  boilers,  machinery, 
engines,  &c.,  are  also  undertaken  by  the 
firm.  The  manufacturing  plant,  which  is 
of  an  entireh-  modern  type,  is  replete  with 
all  the  usual  equipment  necessitated  bj' 
their  industry,  and  in  their  forges  is  the 
largest  steam  hammer  in  the  Province,  it 
having  a  blow  of  9,000  lb.  Boiler  shops, 
with  complete  equipment  of  tools  for  repair 
works,  pattern  shops,  blacksmiths,  machine 
shops,  &c.,  are  erected  and  cover  an  area 
of  75  feet  by  130  feet.  An  extension  of 
space  to  an  additional  75  feet  by  130  feet 
is  being  arranged  for,  which  will,  when  the 
new  plant  is  installed,  enable  them  to 
double  their  output.  An  average  of  70 
white  men  are  employed,  and  the  plant 
is  operated  entirely  by  electric  power. 
Messrs.  Fowler  are  natives  of  Ireland,  and 
came  to  the  Province  in  1893,  and  their 
experience  of  engineering  and  machinery 
extends  back  to  1S88. 

YORKSHIRE    GUiRANTEE    AND 
SECURITIES    CORPORATION,    LTD. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  two  of  the 
shrewdest  stocks  that  people  Britain,  Scots- 
men and  Yorkshiremen,  are  so  conspicuous 
in  the  Province.  A  combination  of  York- 
shire business  men  turned  their  attention 
to  Canada  man}'  years  ago,  with  the  result 
that  the  above-named  Corporation  was 
formed  in  1889,  principally  to  lend  its  funds 
on  mortgages,  and  to  invest  moneys  for 
clients  in  the  same  way.  Its  own  capital 
amounts  to  $2,500,000,  of  which  81,327,450 
is  subscribed,  and  the  capital  it  controls 
for  clients  represents  a  very  large  additional 
sum.  The  head  offices  are  in  Huddersfield, 
and  there  are  three  other  branches  in  the 
county  of  the  White  Rose,  at  Bradford. 
Halifax,  and  Leeds.  Mr.  Joseph  Wheat- 
ley,  J. P.,  of  Mirfield,  the  chairman,  is  a 
director  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Bank.  The  vice-chairman  is  Mr.  R.  I. 
Critchley,  J.P.,  Batley.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  Board  are  also  Yorkshire- 
men,  viz.  :  Mr.  W.  H.  Armitage,  J. P.  (of 
Messrs.  Armitage  and  Norton,  Hudders- 
field) ;  Mr.  Edwin  Gray,  J. P.  (Director  of  the 
Yorkshire  Insurance  Company,  York) ;  and 
Mr.  D.  M.  Nicholson,  solicitor.  The  Cor- 
poration's principal  interests  have  for  some 
3-ears  been  in  this  Province,  and  the 
Vancouver  branch  is  the  head  office  for 
Canada.     It  is  now  housed  at  440,  Seymour 


Street,  and  is  transacting  such  an  extensive 
business  that  a  site  has  been  secured  for 
a  new  home  in  the  centre  of  the  business 
section,  where  a  modern  office  building 
will  be  erected.  The  provincial  branch  is 
by  no  means  solely  engaged  in  placing 
investments.  It  also  undertakes  the  manage- 
ment of  estates,  of  which  it  has  a  great 
number,  acts  as  executors  ;  acts  as  trustees 
for  debenture  holders  and  others,  including 
the  debenture  holders  of  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company,  Ltd., 
and  The  World  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company,  Ltd.  The  branch  is  also  the 
general  agent  in  British  Columbia  for  the 
Yorkshire  Insurance  Company,  of  York, 
England,  whose  assets  exceed  $13,000,000, 
and  the  agent  in  Vancouver  for  the  Home 
Insurance  Compan}',  of  New  York,  whose 
assets  exceed  $27,000,000.  A  very  large 
amount  of  fire  insurance  is  placed  with 
these  two  companies  through  the  Van- 
couver branch  every  year.  In  addition  to 
fire  insurance,  the  branch  writes  Live  Stock, 
Emploj-ers'  Liability,  Accident  and  Plate 
Glass  insurance  for  the  Yorkshire  Insurance 
Company.  The  Corporation  also  has  a 
real  estate  department  in  Vancouver  that 
does  quite  an  extensive  business. 

THE   W.    H.    MALKIN    COMPANY,   LTD. 

As  showing  the  opportunities  existing 
in  the  Province  for  the  development  of 
thoroughly  sound  commercial  businesses 
the  growth  and  present  activities  of  the 
W.  H.  Malkin  Company,  Ltd.,  may  be  taken 
as  an  interesting  example.  The  firm  was 
established  in  1895  by  Messrs.  Osmond 
Skrine  and  W.  H.  Malkin,  and  traded  under 
the  name  of  Osmond  Skrine  &  Co.  as 
wholesale  grocers  and  tea  and  coffee  im- 
porters and  roasters.  In  April  of  1897 
Mr.  Malkin  purchased  Mr.  Skrine's  interest 
in  the  business,  and  the  style  of  the  firm 
was  altered  to  W.  H.  Malkin  &  Co.,  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  company  under 
its  present  title  was  concluded  in  1900  bv 
:klessrs.  W.  H.  Malkin,  J.  P.  D.  Malkin,  and 
J.  F.  Malkin.  The  former  gentleman  is 
president  of  the  company,  Mr.  J.  P.  D. 
Malkin  is  manager,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Malkin 
secretary  and  treasurer.  At  its  inception 
the  business  was  of  an  extremely  modest 
character,  the  first  premises  occupied  being 
situated  at  115,  Water  Street,  with  a  floor 
space  of  only  5,000  feet.  In  1897  a  move  was 
made  to  larger  premises  situated  at  161, 
Water  Street,  where   twice  the  accommo- 


dation was  available,  and  in  January,  1903, 
another  move  was  made  to  353,  Water 
Street,  which  had  again  four  times  the 
capacity  of  the  previous  premises.  In 
1908  the  present  extensive  premises  at 
57,  Water  Street  were  purchased.  The  firm 
had  here  7  floors  with  nearly  60,000  feet 
of  space,  and  an  addition  was  afterwards 
obtained  in  the  acquiring  of  the  adjacent 
property,  which  gives  them  a  storage  capa- 
citj'of  ii6,ooofeet.  These  frequent  removals 
in  each  case  to  premises  with  greatly  in- 
creased accommodation  show  very  plainly 
the  rapid  advance  in  the  firm's  business. 
The  floors,  which  are  arranged  in  various 
departments,  contain  huge  stocks  of  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  grocery  and  kindred 
trades,  the  top  floor  being  devoted  to  the 
tea  and  coffee  departments.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  enormous  bulk  of  these 
commodities  when  stocked  and  stored  in 
their  original  packages  and  coverings, 
significant  of  the  countries'  of  their  origin. 
Here  also  are  situated  the  most  up-to-date 
coffee-roasting  and  tea-blending  plants  in 
the  Province.  The  former  (a  Burns  Coffee 
Roaster)  is  of  the  latest  type,  and  enables 
the  coffee  to  be  treated  without  being 
touched  by  hand,  air  suction  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  movement  of  the  beans 
throughout  the  process.  The  tea-blending 
and  packing  plant,  which  has  recently  been 
installed,  is  also  of  the  latest  type,  and  the 
success  of  the  plant  adopted  b}-  the  com- 
pany is  proved  by  the  huge  quantities 
which  are  packed  and  distributed  through- 
out the  country  by  them.  These  two  par- 
ticular departments  are  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  W'.  T.  Heddle,  who  joined  the  firm 
in  August,  1905,  and  is  a  director  of  the 
company.  Amongst  the  agencies  held  by 
the  company  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Chivers  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Cambridge,  and 
Peek,  Frean  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  and 
the\'  are  distributing  agents  for  a  large 
number  of  the  best-known  manufacturers 
in  England.  All  the  goods  handled  by  the 
company  are  imported  direct  from  the 
country  of  their  growth  or  of  their  actual 
manufacture,  and  the  policy  governing 
their  business  has  been  to  select  the  best 
of  everything.  The  firm  has  in  fact  created 
a  market  for  high-class  goods,  Messrs. 
Cadbury  Bros.,  Ltd.,  remarking  on  one 
occasion  that  the  company  were  their 
largest  customers  for  high-grade  goods  in 
the  world.  One  hundred  hands  are  em- 
ployed, and  17  travellers  cover  the  country 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  300  miles  east  of 
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Calgary,  north  as  far  as  Edmonton,  south  to 
the  boundary-line  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  while  the  YulvOn  is  also  included 
in  their  itineraries.  Someideaof  the  volume 
of  business  done  by  the  company  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  November 
of  igii  one  train  contained  20  cars 
of  jams  consigned  to  the  iirm  by 
Chivers  &  Sons,  whilst  October  and 
December  each  brought  them  two-thirds 
of  a  train-load  of  the  firm's  maiuif.ictures. 


British  Columbia  in  general  and  tlie 
advantages  and  prospects  of  Vancouver  in 
particular,  amplv  support  the  almost 
universal  belief  that  that  city  must  in  a 
very  short  time  become  the  most  important 
port  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  was 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  potentialities 
tliat  Messrs.  Sharpies  and  Sharpies  decided 
to  centre  the  whole  of  their  energies  on 
property  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
citv. 


in  developing  their  business  with  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  Old  World.  They  also 
do  a  considerable  business  in  tire  insurance, 
acting  as  agents  for  various  important 
companies. 

Both  brothers  are  Englishmen,  and  have 
been  on  the  American  continent  for  25 
vears,  coming  to  Vancouver  in   1898. 

-^ 
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Imports  on  this  huge  scale  are  continuous 
throughout  the  year.  It  will  readily  be 
conceived  that  a  firm  in  tlie  position  of  the 
W.  H.  Malkin  Company,  Ltd.,  are  able  to 
do  justice  to  any  agency  they  undertake, 
and  it  behoves  alert  British  manufacturers 
to  see  that  they  are  thoroughly  supplied 
with  the  fullest  particulars  of  goods  which 
are  suitable  for  this  market. 

SHARPLES    AND    SHARPLES 

The  special  articles  in  this  work  dealing 
with  the    resources    and    development   of 


It  is  an  axiom  of  economists  that  a  liigli 
rate  of  interest  denotes  insecurity  of  prin- 
cipal, but  like  the  majority  of  economic 
axioms  it  is  merely  a  statement  of  a  ten- 
dency. In  Vancouver  the  average  interest 
returned  on  capital  laid  out  in  mortgage 
loans  is  about  7  per  cent.,  perhaps  slightly 
higher,  and  Messrs.  Sharpies  and  Sharpies 
grant  mortgages  for  an  amount  equal  to 
about  40  per  cent,  of  a  conservative  valuation 
of  the  security,  which  eliminates  all  risk  from 
the  investment.  They  have  invested  large 
sums  for  people  resident  in  Europe  in  such 
mortgages,  and  are  now  actively  engaged 
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NORTH   VANCOUVER    DOCK    AND 
STORAGE     COMPANY,    LTD. 

Tlie  latest  shipping  returns  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  show  that  more 
vessels  enter  the  port  of  Vancouver 
annually  than  that  of  Montreal,  and  yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Vancouver 
Harbour  is  only  on  the  threshold  of  its 
greatness.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  increasing  trade  with 
the  Orient,  and  the  development  of  British 
Columbia's  many  natural  resources,  it  must 
necessarily  become  of  still  greater  import- 
ance in  the  world's  commerce.     One  of  the 
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concerns  recently  incorporated  to  cope  with 
tlic  future  storage  demands  of  shippers  is 
the  North  Vancouver  Dock  and  Storage  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  which  has  an  authorised  capital 
of  $300,000,  and  has  issued  debentures  to  the 
extent  of  $200,000.  The  company  proposes 
building  a  dock  which  will  extend  583  feet 
from  the  shore,  thus  giving  ample  depth 
for  tlie  largest  vessels.  This  will  be 
equipped  with  coal  bunkers,  warehouses, 
and  suitable  yards  for  storing  builders' 
materials,  &c.  In  addition  to  handling 
freight,  the  company  intends  to  deal  in 
coal,  cement,  sand,  gravel,  and  a  full  line 
of  builders'  supplies,  for  all  of  which  there 
is  a  large  and  increasing  demand. 

ARMSTRONG,    MORRISON    &   CO.,    LTD. 

The  members  of  the  firm  of  Armstrong, 
Morrison  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been  residents 
in  British  Columbia  for  many  years,  the 
senior  partner,  Mr.  W.  H.  Armstrong, 
coming  to  Yale  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In  1894  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Morrison  to  take  over  the  McGillivray  Pipe 
Works  at  New  Westminster.  The  firm 
carried  on  operations  in  that  town  for  some 
time  ;  the  expansion  of  the  business,  how- 
ever, requiring  better  facilities  and  a  more 
central  location,  the  site  and  buildings 
formerly  occupied  by  the  old  Vancouver 
City  Foundry  were  secured,  and  in  1897 
the  entire  plant  of  the  company  was 
removed  fi-om  New  Westminster.  For 
the  first  5  years  the  firm  specialised  in 
riveted  steel  pipe  and  general  equipment 
for  waterworks  and  hydraulic  mining 
plants ;  the  business,  however,  was  after- 
wards extended  to  include  that  of  general 
foundry  and  machine  works.  During  this 
time  general  contracting  work  was  not 
lost  sight  of,  and  in  1897  a  contract  was 
accepted  for  building  the  western  end 
of  the  Crows  Nest  Railway,  about  100 
miles  in  all.  This  work  w-as  undertaken 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  .Arm- 
strong, who  was  assisted  by  his  brother  and 
Mr.  W.  C.  Ditmars,  both  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  present  firm.  So  success- 
fully was  the  work  carried  out  that  it  may 
be  said  to  have  established  a  record  in 
mountain  railwav  construction.  In  the 
year  1900  the  firm  was  approached  by  a 
gentleman  representing  English  capital, 
and  negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
the  result  that  in  1901  the  firm's  works 
were      purchased       bv      the      Vancouver 


Engineering  Works.  After  disposing  of 
their  works  the  firm  gave  their  entire 
attention  to  the  general  contracting  busi- 
ness, and  in  1902,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Robert  Balfour,  they  secured  the  contract 
for  the  substructure  of  the  Fraser  River 
Bridge  at  New  Westminster,  which  took 
two  and  half  years  to  build,  and  cost  about 
a  million  dollars.  A  few  details  of  this 
bridge  are  of  interest.  In  the  sub- 
structure there  are  17  piers,  11  pedestals, 
and  3  abutments.  The  bottom  of  the 
deepest  pier  is  141  feet  below  high  water, 
the  depth  of  the  water  at  this  point  being 
72  feet,  giving  a  penetration  into  the  bed  of 
the  river  of  69  feet.  The  main  channel 
pier  was  landed  on  the  river-bed  in  80  feet 
of  water,  while  the  pivot  pier  for  the  draw 
span  has  a  penetration  of  90  feet.  The 
weight  of  the  steel  in  the  superstructure 
is  4,000  tons,  the  length  of  the  steel  work 
2,400  feet,  the  length  of  the  approaches  is 
7,715  feet,  and  the  total  length  of  the  bridge 
and  approaches  11,895  f^^t.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  this  contract  the  firm  carried  out 
several  works  of  a  public  nature,  and  the 
construction  of  two  city  bridges  across 
False  Creek  was  entrusted  to  them.  These 
bridges,  one  at  Granville  Street  and  the 
other  at  Main  Street,  are  both  modern  steel 
structures  designed  and  built  under  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  foremost  bridge 
engineers  on  the  continent.  Dr.  J.  A.  L. 
Waddell,  who,  though  carrying  on  business 
in  the  United  States,  where  he  resides,  is  a 
native  of  Canada.  The  Granville  Street 
bridge  is  a  high-level  structure  with 
sufficient  width  for  two  tramway  tracks, 
two  roadways  for  vehicles,  and  two  7- 
foot  sidewalks  for  pedestrians.  The  Main 
Street  bridge  is  much  shorter  than  the 
structure  on  Granville  Street,  consisting  of 
two  fixed  spans  and  the  lift  or  bascule 
span.  The  members  of  the  firm  of  Arm- 
strong, Morrison  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  all  men 
who  have  the  interests  of  the  city  at  heart, 
and  their  names  figure  prominently  in 
all  pubhc  movements.  Mr.  W.  H.  Arm- 
strong, the  president  of  the  company,  is  a 
native  of  Stnitford,  Ontario,  and  in  addition 
to  his  work  with  tlie  company  fills  the  offices 
of  managing  director  to  the  Nicola  Valley 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Ltd.,  of  president 
to  the  Clay  burn  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  Kere- 
meos  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  and  of  vice- 
president  to  the  Pacific  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  Ltd.  Mr.  Alexander  Morrison,  a 
director  of  the  company,  is  a  native  of 
Motherwell,  Scotland.  He  came  to  the 
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Province  in  1891,  and  is  a  director  of 
the  firm  of  the  Clayburn  Company,  Ltd. 
Mr.  Robert  Armstrong,  vice-president, 
was  born  in  Thorndale,  Ontario,  in 
1868,  and  came  to  the  Province  in  1891, 
becoming  a  partner  in  the  firm  in  1903, 
though  his  association  with  it  dates  back  to 
his  arrival  in  the  Province.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Ditmars,  the  secretary-treasurer,  is  a 
native  of  St.  Catherine's,  Ont.  He  came  to 
British  Columbia  in  1891  in  the  interests  of 
the  John  Doty  Engine  Company,  became 
associated  with  Armstrong.  Morrison  &  Co. 
in  1897,  and  joined  the  firm  in  1903. 

"^ 
THE     BUNGALOW    BUILDING    AND 

FINANCE  COMPANY 
That  the  adequate  housing  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  Vancouver  is 
likely,  in  the  near  future,  to  be  a  serious 
question,  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no  dis- 
cussion. In  the  past  three  years  the 
population  of  the  city  has  more  than 
doubled  itself,  and  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided for  so  many  workers  has  not  in  any 
respect  kept  pace  with  the  demand.  Any 
enterprise,  therefore,  which  lends  itself  to 
solving  a  difficulty  of  such  importance  is 
sure  of  success  from  its  inception.  In 
September,  igio,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Killam 
established  himself  in  Park  Drive,  Van- 
couver, as  a  constructor  of  bungalows  (or 
small  houses).  This  office  was  continued 
until  November,  191 1,  when  a  move  was 
made  to  the  present  address  of  the  firm. 
No.  416,  Howe  Street,  where  Mr.  Killam 
owns  extensive  offices.  The  business  was 
started  with  a  cash  capital  of  $1,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  however,  Mr.  Killam  was 
able  to  give  security  to  his  creditors  to  the 
extent  of  $20,000  from  real  estate  which  he 
owned,  and  the  first  practical  result  of  his 
labours  was  the  erection  of  a  bungalow-  on 
Woodland  Drive,  Grandview,  Vancouver. 
Before  this  was  completed  he  started  build- 
ing two  semi-bungalows  (these  being  some- 
thing between  a  bungalow  and  a  house). 
These  three  were  sold  before  completion. 
With  the  money  obtained  from  the  prompt 
sale  of  these  properties  he  was  enabled  to 
construct  a  further  five  bungalows.  These, 
though  varying  in  architectural  design, 
were  constructed  on  the  main  principle 
adopted  by  Mr.  Killam  as  the  basis  of  his 
operations,  that  is,  as  one-storied  buildings. 
These  bungalows  were  sold  in  their  turn, 
the  prices  averaging,  according  to  their 
accommodation,  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  each. 
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this  including  the  plot  of  hiiul  on  which 
the  building  stood.  Various  other  similar 
structures  were  erected  from  time  to  time, 
until  at  the  latter  end  of  191 1  Mr.  Killam 
entered  into  a  contract  for  the  erection  of 
184  bungalows.  These  are  being  put  up  by 
quite  a  snaall  army  of  workmen,  which 
includes  two  architects,  with  an  assistant, 
a  superintendent  of  works,  and  a  foreman 
for  each  crew  of  men.  The  staff  thus 
employed  enables  tlie  buildings  to  be 
erected  at  the  rate  of  one  per  diem.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  complete 
building  is  erected  in  one  day,  but  40 
complete  buildings  are  erected  in  40  days. 
Mr.  Killam  himself  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
man,  being  able  to  construct  a  house  from 
cellar  to  roof.  His  knowledge  was  obtained 
by  an  apprenticeship  at  various  trades. 
Whilst  in  Massachusetts  he  learned  the 
trade  of  a  tinsmith,  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  art  of  plumbing,  which  he 
thoroughly  acquired,  then  to  carpentry, 
going  through  all  grades  of  each  of  these 
trades.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  his 
own  practical  knowledge  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  success  attained  by 
his  firm. 

As  a  side  line  to  his  business,  in  the 
spring  of  191 1,  Mr.  Killam  opened  a  real 
estate  department.  Having  the  handling 
of  the  property,  he  was  enabled  to  sell  it 
without  incurring  the  necessity  of  paying 
a  commission  to  some  third  party.  The 
value  of  the  commission  thus  saved 
was  deducted  from  the  cost  of  the 
house  erected  on  the  site.  This  depart- 
ment, however,  which  was  run  on 
ordinary  recognised  lines,  including  in- 
vestments for  clients,  rent  collections,  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  land,  &c.,  became  a  most 
important  part  of  his  business — -in  fact,  in 
the  short  space  of  nine  months  8270,000 
worth  of  land  was  turned  over  by  this 
comparatively  new-  firm.  Of  its  business 
as  it  is  conducted  to-day,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Association  remains  true  to  its 
intention  to  provide  a  dwelling-house  for 
the  middle-class  man  at  such  a  price  as  will 
enable  him  to  occupy  it  and  purchase  it 
with  every  possible  profit  to  himself.  These 
bungalows,  containing  from  four  to  six 
rooms,  are  sold — at  an  average  price  of 
from  82,000  to  83,500  each,  including  the 
land  upon  which  they  stand — on  the  follow- 
ing terms,  viz.,  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
price  down,  and  the  balance  payable  over 
seven  years  in  monthly  sums,  the  unpaid 
balance  being  liable  to  an  interest  charge 


of  7  per  cent.  Th;U  these  terms  offer 
certain  advantages  to  the  seller  of  land,  the 
investor,  and  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  of 
the  property  must  be  evident.  No  doubt 
a  great  deal  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  this  and  similar  schemes  put  for- 
ward by  the  Association  has  been  due  to 
the  foresight  and  energy  of  Mr.  Killam 
himself,  but  the  advantages  offered  by  this 
form  of  investment  are  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  capitalists  both  in  England  and 
in  the  Province. 

CEPERLEY,  ROUNSEFELL   &  CO.,  LTD. 

The  insurance  business  undertaken  b)' 
Messrs.  Ceperley,  Rounsefell  &  Co.  may 
be  said  to  comprise  all  branches  of  insurance 
work.  Special  attention,  however,  is  given 
by  the  firm  to  fire-insurance  matters.  The 
business  was  founded  in  1886  under  the 
style  of  Ross  and  Ceperley,  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Ceperley,  the  president  of  the  companv. 
Since  then  a  great  and  growing  insurance 
business  has  been  gradually  built  up,  and 
to-day  the  firm  are  general  agents  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  Yukon  for  the  Phoeni.x 
Assurance  Company,  of  London ;  the 
Liverpool,  London  and  Globe  Insurance 
Company,  of  Liverpool ;  and  the  British 
American  Assurance  Company,  of  Toronto. 
Victoria  is  not  included  in  the  firm's 
district,  as  that  city  had  agencies  long 
before  Vancouver  came  into  existence,  but 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  country  the  firm 
have  sub-agents  reporting  direct  to  the 
head  office,  Molson's  Bank  Chambers, 
Vancouver.  Whilst  the  companies  just 
mentioned  are  fire  offices,  the  firm  also 
holds  agencies  for  a  number  of  other  insur- 
ance companies  handling  life,  accident, 
employers'  liability,  plate  glass,  marine, 
and  other  insurance.  Figures  have  been 
published  showing  that  fully  one-half  of 
the  insurance  effected  in  the  Province  is 
placed  with  British  offices,  and  allowing 
for  the  large  business  obtained  by  foreign 
companies,  Canadian  insurance  offices  can- 
not at  present  control  as  much  as  one-third 
of  the  total.  Mr.  F.  W.  Rounsefell,  the 
managing  director,  states  that  the  feeling 
throughout  the  Province  is  very  much  in 
favour  of  the  British  and  Canadian  offices, 
and  the  majority  of  the  mortgage  and 
investment  companies  place  their  insurance 
contracts  with  one  or  the  other,  so  that 
there  is  every  prospect  that  these  com- 
panies will  continue  in  their  present  position 
in  the  Province.  As  compared  with  the 
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British  offices  the  Canadian  offices  are  at  a 
disadvantage,  for,  as  Mr.  Rounsefell  pointed 
out.  the  former  operate  on  such  a  great 
scale  that  they  are  more  able  to  undertake 
the  risks  of  the  large  lines.  Other  depart- 
ments of  Messrs.  Ceperley,  Rounsefell's 
business  deal  with  real  estate,  loaning  of 
money  on  improved  properties,  and  the 
management  of  estates,  and  they  are  associ- 
ated with  Messrs.  G.  R.  Nadcn  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  Prince  Rupert,  where  business  of  a 
similar  kind  is  carried  on.  The  president 
of  the  coinpany,  Mr.  H.  T.  Ceperley,  has 
had  a  considerable  experience  of  insurance 
business.  Mr.  Rounsefell  was  born  in  N'ova 
Scotia  and  educated  in  England.  Before 
he  joined  the  firm,  in  1888,  he  had  been 
with  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Canada  in 
Manitoba.  The  vice-president  is  Mr.  H.  S. 
Vaughan,  whose  connection  with  the  com- 
pany dates  back  to  1890.  He  is  a  Lanca- 
shire man,  and  spent  eight  years  in  Eastern 
Canada  before  coming  West.  The  position 
of  secretary  and  treasurer  is  held  bv  Mr. 
G.  Rorie,  who  came  to  Vancouver  in  June, 
1908,  from  Scotland,  where  he  had  practised 
as  a  chartered  accountant  (in  Perth  and 
Dundee)  for  eight  years. 

"^ 
VANCOUtfER    TRUST^  COMPANY,    LTD. 

"  Enterprise  tempered  with  conserva- 
tism "  is  the  business  motto  of  this  corn- 
pan}',  which  transacts  a  very  extensive 
business  in  the  capacity  of  financial  agents, 
executors  and  trustees,  liquidators  and 
receivers,  registrars,  transfer  agents  and 
insurance  agents.  It  is  understood  that  the 
company  makes  it  a  rule  to  deal  exclusively 
with  provincial  investments-  A  savings  and 
loan  department  which  allows  depositors 
the  use  of  cheques  is  also  a  branch  of  the 
business,  and  the  interest-bearing  deben- 
tures issued  bj'  the  company  have  been 
readil}'  absorbed  by  the  public. 

The  compau)-  was  originally  established 
in  1908  as  a  private  concern  by  Mr.  D.  von 
Cramer,  with  a  capital  of  8 100,000.  Its 
incorporation  in  its  present  form  took 
place  in  1909,  and  the  subscribed  capital 
stock  now  amounts  to  8400,000,  the  total 
authorised  capital  to  81,000,000.  Mr.  D. 
von  Cramer  has  managed  the  undertaking 
from  its  inception,  and  combines  the  offices 
of  managing  director  and  secretary.  His 
co-directors  are  well-known  business  men 
of  Vancouver,  who  represent  six  or  seven 
million  dollars  of  capital.  The  company 
has   been   attended  with    marked   success, 
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paying  dividends  of  lo  per  cent.,  wliile 
12  per  cent,  was  placed  to  reserve  in  each 
of  tlie  years  1910  and  191 1.  No  small  share 
of  the  credit  for  placing  the  business  on 
such  a  paying  basis  is  due  to  the  energy 
and  capability  of  Mr.  D.  von  Cramer.  He 
is  a  Canadian  by  birtli,  and  gained  banking 
experience  in  his  early  youth  witli  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  He  formerly  held 
the  office  of  Police  Commissioner,  and  has 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  public  in- 
stitutions, notwithstanding  the  increasingly 
heavy  demands  made  upon  his  time  with 
the  growth  of  his  business  interests.  He 
was  one  of  the  movers  in  the  formation  of 
the  Canadian  Club  of  Vancouver,  over 
which  he  is  now  presiding.  Mr.  von 
Cramer  is  also  vice-president  for  British 
Columbia  of  the  affiliated  Canadian  Clubs  ; 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  British  Columbia 
branch  of  the  Upper  Canada  College 
Old  Boys'  Association  (also  acting  on  the 
committee  of  the  main  organisation),  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Jenkins,  the  president,  holds  the 
same  office  in  two  lumber  companies — the 
H.  L.  Jenkins  Lumber  Company  and  the 
North  American  Lumber  Company,  Ltd. 
The  vice-president  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall- 
bridge.  Other  directors  are  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Rankin,  W.  H.  Ker  (of  Brackman 
and  Ker),  Dr.  A.  S.  Monro,  Dr.  W.  Y. 
Corry,  and  Messrs.  G.  A.  Gordon.  L.  A. 
Lewis,  and  E.  J.  Deacon. 

THE   WATEROUS   ENGINE   WORKS 

Among  the  prominent  Eastern  Canadian 
firms  who  are  represented  in  Vancouvisr, 
mention  should  be  made  of  tlie  Waterous 
Engine  Works,  of  Brantford,  Ontario,  who 
manufacture  a  great  deal  of  machinery  of 
the  kind  for  which  British  Columbia  affords 
an  especially  promising  market,  such  as 
sawmill  and  pulp  machinery,  boilers,  en- 
gines, brick-making  machinery,  wood- 
working machinery,  and  tire  -  fighting 
apparatus.  The  firm's  branch  in  Vancouver 
devotes  its  attention  exclusively  to  the 
needs  of  the  Province,  the  middle-west 
being  attended  to  by  the  branch  at  Winni- 
peg. It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  shops 
have  been  established  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  branches  at  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  and  at 
Santiago,  Chili.  Mr.  Hugh  B.  Gilmour, 
the  Vancouver  representative,  has  resided 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  past  27  years, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  transacting  a 
large  and  lucrative  business  for  this  well- 
known  Ontario  machinerv  concern. 


MERRILL    AND    MERRILL 

Messrs.  Merrill  and  Merrill's  business  was 
founded  in  1910  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Merrill,  a 
native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  came  to  the 
Province  early  in  1908  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  the  agricultural  and  coal 
lands  of  Graham  Island.  He  went  very 
thoroughly  into  the  matter,  and  spending 
the  best  part  of  two  years  upon  his  in- 
vestigations, acquired  a  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  island.  As  a  result  of 
his  mission  he  became  so  convinced  of  the 
farming  capabilities  of  the  north-west  lands 
in  the  island  that  he  purchased  25,000 
acres  and,  in  addition,  obtained  control 
of  over  fifty  square  miles.  Mr.  Merrills 
object,  however,  was  not  to  dispose  of  the 
land  for  speculative  purposes,  but  to  bring 
it  under  cultivation  by  actual  settlement, 
and  his  project  is  now  being  carried  into 
fruition  with  every  promise  of  success. 
The  land  he  selected  is  said  to  be  the  best 
in  the  island.  It  is  situated  to  the  west  of 
Masset  Inlet,  and  has  been  most  favourably- 
reported  upon  by  the  Government's  sur- 
veyor of  lands  for  the  district.  For  an 
adequate  account  of  the  possibilities  of 
these  lands  the  reader  should  turn  to  the 
general  article  relating  to  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands,  p.  440.  It  suffices  here  to 
say  that  this  country  is  wonderfully  fertile, 
and  that  the  new  city  of  Prince  Rupert  on 
the  mainland  will  form  a  most  prolitable 
market  for  the  crops  and  other  produce 
raised.  The  island  itself,  moreover,  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  large  population, 
independently  of  the  mainland,  for  its 
minerals  and  fisheries  are  undoubtedly  of 
enormous  value.  Dairying  and  mixed 
farming  are  the  two  branches  of  agri- 
culture of  the  greatest  promise,  and  Mr. 
Merrill  is  doing  very  useful  work  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  Province  in 
making  his  land  available  for  settlement. 
He  has  had  a  considerable  acreage  cleared, 
and  as  the  direct  result  of  his  enterprise  a 
thriving  community  of  over  forty  settlers  is 
already  settled  upon  the  land.  Mr.  Merrill 
has  also  been  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  Ain  River  Development  Company,  Ltd., 
capital  $100,000,  for  the  pu^po^e  of  de- 
veloping water-power  in  the  Ain  River 
and  the  development  of  electric  power  for 
heat,  light,  and  transportation.  Another 
company  in  which  Mr.  Merrill  is  actively 
interested  is  the  Western  Industrial  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  capitalised  at  8500,000.  Thi^ 
company  is  engaging  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar-beets  and  the  manufacture  of  beet 
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sugar ;  its  refinery  is  expected  to  begin 
operations  during  1913.  Queen  Charlotte 
Lands,  Ltd.,  with  which  Mr.  Merrill  is  also 
associated,  has  a  capital  of  81,000,000,  and 
is  the  largest  land  development  company 
concerned  with  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  It  is  intended  to  deal  with  from 
100,000  to  150,000  acres  of  farm  lands, 
together  with  town  sites  and  subdivisions. 
Mr.  Merrill  has  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  future  of  Graham  Island,  and  it  is  no 
secret  that  he  has  devoted  not  only  his 
time,  but  also  the  largest  part  of  his  capital 
to  its  development. 

MACDONELL,    GZOWSKI    &    CO. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  which  has 
marked  the  progress  of  railway  extension 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  of  an  espe- 
cially interesting  character,  as,  on  many 
portions  of  the  line,  engineering  work  of 
the  utmost  difficulty  has  had  to  be  carried 
out.  Messrs.  Macdonell,  Gzowski  &  Co., 
railway  constructors  and  engineers,  who 
specialise  particularly-  in  railway  tunnelling, 
bridge  building,  and  other  of  the  more 
difficult  forms  of  railway  engineering, 
established  themselves  in  Vancouver  in 
1906.  The  three  partners — Messrs.  James 
A.  Macdonell,  C.  S.  Gzowski,  junr.,  and 
G.  O.  Foss — are  all  actively  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  the  firm's  works,  and  amongst 
the  many  important  undertakings  carried 
out  by  them  special  mention  must  be 
made  of  a  contract  secured  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Ltd., 
involving  some  specially  interesting  work 
between  Field  and  Hector,  B.C.,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kicking  Horse  River.  The 
work  carried  out  included  the  grading  of 
8-25  miles  of  fine,  the  building  of  two 
spiral  tunnels  of  a  combined  length  of 
i:^  miles,  one  short  tunnel,  and  four  bridges 
over  Kicking  Horse  River.  To  give  an 
adequate  account  of  the  difficulties  over- 
come in  the  carrying  out  of  this  work 
would  take  up  far  more  space  than  is  at 
our  disposal ;  but  that  great  obstacles  were 
successfully  disposed  of  will  easily  be 
realised  from  the  illustrations  which  show 
this  work  in  progress.  The  firm  also  con- 
structed the  Nicola  branch  and  the  Cold- 
water  branch  of  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway-, 
some  80  miles  in  length,  and  a  great  deal 
of  highly  important  railway  construction 
work  has  been  undertaken  by  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  Province.  The  three  members 
of  the  firm  have  all  had  long  experience  of 


MACDONELL,    GZOWSKI    &    CO. 


I.  Rock  Cittixg,  Hector  Field  Spiral  Tixxel. 
3.  Hector  Field  Spi«.il  Tcxxel.  showixg  Oltlixe  of  Saxie, 


Cc  TTIXii    AXll   REMOVIXt,   THE   ROCK,   HECTOR   FIELD  SPIRAL  Tl AXEL. 

4.  Hector  Field  Spiral  Tvxxel,  showixg  Upper  axd  Lower  Portals. 
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their  profession.  Mr.  Macdoncll,  wlio  is 
a  native  of  Ontario,  came  to  the  Province 
in  iSgg,  and  his  engineering  experience 
dates  back  to  1886.  Mr.  Gzowski  came 
from  Toronto,  his  native  city,  in  i8g7,  and 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  his  profession 
since  1896.  Mr.  Foss,  who  is  a  native  of 
Maine,  U.S..\.,  came  to  British  Columbia  in 
1895. 

'©. 

BRITISH  AMERICAN  TRUST  COMPANY, 
LTD. 
This  companv  \v:l^  mcorpor.ited  in  1901 
with  a  share  capital  of  §500,000,  of  which 
8114,000  have  been  paid  up.  The  general 
business  of  a  Trust  Compan}'  is  carried 
out,  a  Savings  Bank  business  being  under- 
taken. Insurance  of  all  kinds  is  effected, 
the  companv  being  agents  for  the  .Alliance 
Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Providence  Washington  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  the  International  Casualtv 
Company.  Safe  deposit  bo.\es  can  also 
be  rented.  Much  of  the  success  which 
has  been  achieved  by  this  company  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  management, 
the  practical  control  of  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  \V.  L.  Germaine,  who 
is  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
His  connection  with  the  company  dates 
back  to  1903,  when  Mr.  A.  C.  Flumer- 
felt,  the  present  chairman,  and  Mr.  H.  X. 
Galer,  the  president,  took  the  business  over 
from  the  Grand  Forks  Investment  and 
Trust  Company,  Ltd.  Mr.  Germaine  came  to 
the  Province  in  1892,  being  then  connected 
with  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  remained  until  1896.  He  took  up 
his  present  position  after  several  years 
spent  in  the  hinterland,  where  he  had 
further  financial  experience  which  has 
been  of  the  utmost  value.  Mr.  J.  V.  L. 
Lyell  is  the  accountant  to  the  companv, 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  since 
1908,  in  which  year  he  first  came  to  the 
Province  from  England.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Central  Association  of  Accountants 
of  London.  Mr.  A.  E.  Haynes  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  company,  and  the  directors 
are  Mr.  A.  B.  Erskine,  E.  J.  Palmer.  H. 
Davidson,  D.  M.  Rogers,  Fred  L.  Beecher, 
A.  C.  Flumerfelt,  and  H.  X.  Galer. 


ROBERT   HAMILTON   &    CO. 

This  firm  of  factors  was  established  in 
Vancouver  in  1891  by  Mr.  R.  Hamilton,  who 
was  the  sole  owner  until  1903.  when  he  was 


joined  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Cornell,  since  when  the 
business  has  been  conducted  under  its 
present  title.  The  firm  supplies  all 
machinery  necessary  for  the  equipping  of 
saw-mills  and  mines,  as  well  as  contractors' 
supplies.  The  firm  has  indeed  supplied 
many  of  the  leading  saw-mills  with  their 
entire  equipment,  contracts  being  under- 
taken both  for  the  erection  of  mills  and  the 
installation  of  the  necessary  plant.  The 
firm  controls  the  whole  output  in  British 
Columbia  of  several  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  Eastern  Canada — Messrs.  Goldie 
and  McCuUoch,  and  Sheldons,  Ltd.,  of  Gait, 
Ont. ;  Beattie  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Welland 
Out.  :  and  E.  Long  Manufacturing  Com- 
panv, of  Orillia,  Ont.  In  this  manner  the 
firm  can  supply  engines,  boilers,  water- 
wheels,  hoisting  engines,  heating  and  ven- 
tilating apparatus,  &c.  The  business  is 
under  the  personal  control  of  the  two 
proprietors,  both  of  whom  have  had  an  ex- 
tended practical  experience  of  its  many 
branches.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  came  to  the 
Province  at  the  inception  of  the  business 
from  his  native  city  of  Peterborough,  Ont., 
has  been  engaged  for  over  35  years 
in  the  handling  of  machinery  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Mr.  Cornell,  who  is  a  native  of 
Xew  York,  came  to  the  Province  in  1894, 
and  has  had  experience  which  extends  over 
18  years. 

^, 

E.  G.  CULLEN 
Mr.  E.  G.  Cullen  purchased  his  business 
from  the  Canadian  Equipment  and  Supply 
Company-,  who  opened  their  Vancouver 
branch  early  in  191 1.  The  business  consists 
in  the  supplying  of  machinery  for  rail- 
road construction,  and  municipal  under- 
takings and  engineering  and  building  work 
generally.  Large  stocks  of  all  goods  which 
the  firm  handles  are  kept  on  hand  so  that 
immediate  requirements  can  be  supplied. 
The  concern,  which  numbers  amongst  its 
customers  some  of  the  most  important  firms 
of  builders  and  concrete  manufacturers  in 
the  Province,  does  a  large  and  increasing 
business. 

-©. 

DOMINION     GLAZED    CEMENT     PIPE 
COMPANY 

Established  in  Vancouver  in  1910  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  sewer  and  drain 
pipes,  the  original  capital  of  the  com- 
pany was  $100,000,  fully  paid  up.  This  has 
now  been  increased  to  $250,000.  The  fac- 
tor}', which  is  situated  at  Front  Street, 
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False  Creek,  is  installed  with  two  "Thomas" 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  cement 
sewer  pipes,  each  with  a  daily  average  capa- 
city of  400  feet  of  piping  of  from  4  to  30  inches 
in  diameter.  This  can  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  requirement,  the  difference  in  output 
being  that  of  a  4-inch  pipe  1,000  feet  can 
be  made  dail)',  and  of  a  3oinch  pipe,  100  feet 
daily.  Other  sizes  average  in  proportion. 
Gravel  and  sand  bunkers  for  the  necessarv 
washing  and  crushing  plant  are  used  for 
the  preparing  and  handling  of  the  gravel 
and  sand  used  in  their  manufacture.  A 
branch  factory  at  Peachland  is  installed 
with  a  further  "  Thomas  "  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  sewer  and  irrigation  pipes. 
In  all,  the  company  finds  employment  for 
60  men.  The  plant  at  present  in  use  is 
exactly  double  in  producing  capacitv  that 
which  was  originally  laid  down,  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  this  company  arc  the 
only  manufacturers  in  the  Province  of 
machine-made  sewer  pipes.  Ample  demon- 
stration has  been  given  of  the  superiority  of 
concrete  sewer  pipes  over  those  of  other 
makes.  Several  important  contracts  have 
been  carried  out  for  the  Citv  of  Vancouver 
municipality,  as  well  as  the  municipalities 
of  Xew  Westminster  and  Victoria,  in  which 
large  sums  were  involved.  The  president 
of  the  company  is  Mr.  James  A.  McXair, 
who  is  also  the  principal  stock-holder.  He 
came  to  the  Province  from  Xew  Brunswick 
in  1892.  Mr.  McXair  is  actively  connected 
with  several  other  important  undertakings 
in  the  Province,  amongst  which  mav  be 
mentioned  the  Hastings  Shingle  Manufac- 
turing Companv,  of  which  he  is  vice-presi- 
dent, and  the  Grand  Trunk  Lands  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  of  which  he  is  president.  He  is 
also  a  director  of  the  West  Vancouver  Land 
Company,  the  Capital  Hill  Land  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Prudential  Investment  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  and  treasurer  of  the  Colonial  Oil 
Company,  Ltd.  Mr.  Thomas  Duke  is  vice- 
president  and  Mr.  Charles  X.  Bell  general 
manager,  the  latter  gentleman  coming  to 
British  Columbia  in  1910,  after  nine  years 
spent  in  the  Yukon. 

MATHER,    YUILL    &   CO.,   LTD. 

This  private  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  was  originally  established  in  1908 
by  Mr.  R.  F.  Mather,  under  the  title  of 
Mather  &  Co.  The  present  company  was 
incorporated  in  1910,  the  whole  of  the 
stock  being  privately  issued  to  the  two 
partners,  Messrs.  R.  F.  Mather  and  C.  R. 
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Yuill.  The  business  carried  out  by  the 
company  is  the  designing  and  construction 
of  power  plants  for  Hghting  and  industrial 
purposes,  and  electrical  engineering  gener- 
allv.  Amongst  the  works  carried  out  in 
the  Province  w,is  tlie  installation  of  the 
electrical  equipment  of  the  John  Hanbury 
Mills,  Vancouver,  the  Brunette  Saw-Mills, 
New  Westminster,  and  the  North  Pacific 
Lumber  Company,  Barnet,  whilst  the  town 
lighting  plants  of  Ladysmith  and  Penticton 
were  also  supplied  by  the  firm.  Amongst 
the  industrial  machinery  turned  out  by  the 
company  is  the  rock-crushing  plant  now 
being  constructed  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  Craigillachin,  B.C.,  Trail  Creek, 
B.C..  and  Old  Man  Creek,  B.C. 

Mr.  Mather,  who  is  a  native  of  Ottawa, 
came  to  the  Province  in  1908,  and  in  various 
capacities  he  has  had  practical  experience 
in  electrical  engineering  since  1898.  Mr. 
Yuill  is  also  a  native  of  Eastern  Canada,  and 
came  to  the  Province  in  1909.  He  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Canadian 
General  Electric  Company,  of  Toronto,  on 
whose  account  he  supervised  construction 
work  throughout  the  whole  of  Canada.  Mr. 
A.  L.  Palmer,  who  is  secretary-treasurer  and 
acting  accountant,  also  holds  a  considerable 
financial  interest  in  the  company.  This 
gentleman  was  for  some  years  connected 
with  the  Imperial  P.ank  of  Canada. 

P.   FRAZIER   &   CO. 

In  dealing  with  the  extensive  timber  lands 
which  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
assets  of  British  Columbia,  the  necessity  for 
an  intermediate  firm  in  a  position  to  con- 
duct a  careful  inspection  and  scientific 
cruise  of  the  property  and  to  advise  those 
who  desire  to  acquire  it,  is  a  self-evident 
fact.  Messrs.  P.  Frazier  &  Co.,  who  estab- 
lished their  business  in  Vancouver  in  1909, 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  this 
respect.  Amongst  the  many  extensive 
timber  properties  that  have  pajssed  through 
their  hands  may  be  mentioned  16,640  acres 
on  the  Chaekamus  River,  6,560  acres  on  the 
Seymour  River,  and  3,200  acres  in  the  same 
part  of  the  country.  Although  the  handling 
of  timber  lands  has  been  made  a  special 
feature  of  the  firm's  business,  real  estate, 
particularly  in  Eburne  and  South  Van- 
couver, has  also  been  largely  dealt  with. 
In  the  former  of  these  two  places  the  firm 
have  established  a  local  office.  They  arc 
the  sole  representatives  in  Vancouver  of  the 
North-Western    National    Fire     Insurance 


Company,  of  Milwaukee,  and  are  general 
agents  in  British  Columbia  for  tlie  German 
Commercial  .Occident  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  business  is  under  the  personal 
control  of  the  sole  proprietor,  Mr.  Percy 
Frazier,  who  was  born  in  the  United  States 
of  Anrerica,  and  first  came  to  the  Province  in 
1894,  since  when  he  has  had  several  years 
practical  experience  of  the  timber  trade. 
At  the  inception  of  the  business  Mr.  David 
McNair  was  a  partner  in  the  firm.  He 
retired,  however,  in   1910. 

-^ 

WESTERN    STEAM    AND    OIL    PLANTS, 
LTD. 

This  company,  w-hich  was  incorporated 
in  191 1  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  of  which 
$6,000  has  been  paid  up,  is  operating 
machine  shops  situated  in  Powell  Street, 
Vancouver,  for  assembling  and  constructing 
oil-burning  apparatus  for  heating  and 
power  purposes. 

It  has  carried  out  contracts  for  such  in- 
stallations in  many  of  Vancouver's  largest 
buildings,  among  them  being  the  Dominion 
Trust  Building,  the  Canada  Life  Building, 
the  Hutchinson  Block,  the  McLean  Building, 
Brown  Bros.'  nurseries,  British  Columbia 
Electric  Terminals  Building,  Thomson  Bros., 
Arcade  Building,  Lee  Building,  the  large 
apartment  house  known  as  Blenheim  Court, 
the  Trafalgar  Mansions,  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees  Office  Building,  the  British  Cana- 
dian Securities  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Ramsay 
Bros.'  Biscuit  Factory,  and  many  others,while 
their  plants  are  specified  and  will  be  used 
for  the  Vancouver  Court  House  extensions, 
the  Point  Grey  Monastery,  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Parliament  Buildings 
extensions,  and  the  High  School,  the  two 
latter  being  situated  in  Victoria.  The 
directorate  comprises  Mr.  J.W.  Macfarlane, 
chairman  ;  Mr.  F.  J.  McDougal,  and  Mr. 
F.  E.  (j.  Berrv.  The  latter,  who  is  also 
secretary-treasurer  and  manager,  is  an 
Anglo-Indian  by  birth  and  a  mining  and 
civil  engineer  by  profession,  having  taken 
his  degree  in  civil  engineering  in  India. 
His  experience  goes  back  over  20  years, 
and  has  been  gained  in  India,  the  Western 
United  States,  .Alaska,  and  British  Columbia. 

ALLAN    BROTHERS 

Since  this  business  w.is  founded  in  1904 

many  important  blocks  of  property,  both  in 

the   City  and  South   Vancouver,    Burnaby 

and   Point  Grey,  have  passed  through  the 
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hands  of  Messrs.  Allan  Bros.  Whilst 
giving  special  attention  as  real  estate 
agents  to  the  districts  mentioned,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  is  conducted  on  most 
comprehensive  lines,  and  such  matters  as 
the  investment  of  funds  for  cHents  abroad, 
the  management  of  estates,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  rents,  &c.,  are  all  undertaken.  The 
success  which  the  business  has  attained 
speaks  eloquently  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  its  management,  which  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  various  members  of  the  firm, 
viz.,  Messrs.  John  G.  .\Uan,  Edward  F. 
Allan,  and  J.  Dodd  Allan.  .\11  these  gentle- 
men have  had  considerable  experience  in 
British  Columbia,  their  connection  with  the 
Province  dating  from  1890. 

CRESSWELL  AND  PATTERSON 

This  firm  of  lumber  exporters  and  real 
estate  dealers  was  established  in  1909.  The 
business  is  largely  concerned  in  the  shipping 
of  all  kinds  of  British-Columbian  lumber  to 
the  principal  ports  of  the  world,  the  firm 
having  special  connections  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  firm, 
greatly  facilitate  the  shipment  of  lumber  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  an  excellent 
market  on  the  Atlantic  seabo.ard  of  South 
America  should  be  created.  The  real 
estate  business  of  the  firm  is  that  which  is 
ordinarily  carried  out  under  such  a  heading, 
and  includes  rent  collections,  management 
of  interests  for  clients  abroad,  and  invest- 
ment of  funds  in  properties,  &c.  Mr. 
R.  H.  S.  Cresswell,  who  is  a  native  of 
Birmmgha.ii,  England,  came  to  the  Pro- 
vince ni  1904  from  Dawson  City,  and  on 
his  arrival  liere  interested  himself  in  real 
estate.  Mr.  J.  S.  Patterson,  who  was  born 
in  Liverpool,  came  to  the  Province  in  1906, 
and  has  had  eleven  years'  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  lumber  trade,  including  six 
years  spent  in   British  Columbia. 

THE  ALFRED  HUGGETT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Although  possessed  of  but  a  decade  or 
two  of  active  commercial  history,  people  in 
Vancouver  are  to-day  building  houses  that 
are  a  credit  to  them  and  to  their  city,  and 
the  desire  naturally  exists  for  good  interior 
decoration  and  furnishing.  Mr.  Alfred 
Huggett,  in  order  to  cope  with  this  demand, 
started  10  years  ago  his  present  business 
for    the    importation   and    manufacture   of 
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really    hij^h-class    furniture.     The    quality 
of  the  sjoods  handled  was  of  the  best,  with 
an  excellence  of  finish  previously  unobtain- 
able in  the  Province.     At  its  inception  the 
business  was   naturally  of   a  very   modest 
description.    To-day,  however,  the  Alfred 
Huggctt  Company,   Ltd.,  attract   the  best 
workmen    from    the    constant    stream    of 
emigrant  mechanics  coming  to  Vancouver, 
and   the   goods   manufactured   locally,   to- 
gether with  tlic  first-class  furniture,  rugs, 
and  materials  of  all  sorts  imported  by  the 
firm,  makes  it  possible  for  a  home  to  be 
furnished  as  artistically  in  Vancouver  as  in 
many  of  the  biggest   cities  in   the  world. 
As   agents  for  Messrs.  Liberty  &   Co.,  of 
London,   the    company    are    prepared    to 
carry  out  every  description  of   decorative 
work.      Mr.    Huggett    has    had    20   years 
of  practical   experience    in    Canada.     His 
early  training,  however,   was   obtained   in 
England,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  connected  with  some  of  the  best  firms 
in    his    trade.     Although    the     company's 
premises   are   at    present    of    considerable 
extent,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  have 
plans  prepared  for  larger  extensions  which 
are  to  be  put  in  hand  very  shortly. 

THE    BRITISH    COLUMBIA    SULPHITE 
FIBRE    COMPANY,   LTD. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  important  industrial 
corporation,  founded  in  lyog  with  a  fully 
paid  up  capital  of  $500,000,  that  it  is  unique 
in   being  the   only   strictly   sulphite    fibre 
company  at  present  existing  in   the  Pro- 
vince.    They  manufacture  exclusively  sul- 
phite   fibre,    its    purpose    being    for    the 
strengthening  of  every  kind  of  paper  made. 
The  proportion  of  fibre  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  paper  depends  upon  the  grade 
and  quality  of  it.    In  the  very  best  qualities 
of  paper  made  for  writing  purposes,  books, 
bonds,  &c.,  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  fibre  is 
used,   whilst   in   other   cases    of    common 
manufactured  papers  for  wrappers,  news- 
rolls,  &c.,  the  proportion  goes  as  low  as 
25  per  cent,  of  fibre.     The  works  and  plant 
of  the  company  are  situated  at  Mill  Creek, 
Howe  Sound,  and  cover  about  70  acres  of 
ground,  employment  being  found  for  200 
European   labourers.      The   president   and 
managing  director  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Whalen, 
who  came  to  the  Province  from  Ontario  in 
January,   1910,   to   establish   this   business. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Bremner   is  the   vice-president, 
Mr.  G.   F.  Whalen  secretary  and  resident 
manaoer  at  the  mill,  while   the   technical 


mill  manager  is  Mr.  J.  Morav(-c,  who 
designed  and  supervised  the  construction 
of  the  plant.  This  gentleman  is  an  Austrian, 
with  over  30  years'  experience  of  the  pulp 
industry.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapidly  extending  business  of  the  com- 
pany, it  is  proposed  shortly  to  increase  the 
present  capital  to  81,000,000. 


REILLY    AND    BLACKLIN 

This  firm,  established  early  m  191 1,  have 
developed   a    large   business   in   city   pro- 
perties and  have  taken  special  interest  in 
the    Kerrisdale    district,   a    branch    office 
having  been  opened  at  Point  Grey.     The 
firm  handle  on  behalf  of  clients  large  tracts 
of   land  in   Central   and   Southern   British 
Columbia.      Messrs.    Reilly    and    Blacklin 
emphasise  the  fact  that  they  do  not  buy 
or  sell  land  except  as  agents  for  clients  ; 
they  are  prepared,  however,  at  any  time  to 
make  full  investigation  of  any  proposal  put 
before  them  and  to  advise  on  it.     A  branch 
of  the  business  of  considerable  importance 
is  that  which  deals  with  advances  on  first 
mortgage    securities,    the   firm's    cHentele 
including  many  investors  resident  in  Eng- 
land.    Mr.  Reilly,  the  senior  partner,  is  a 
native  of  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  and  came  to  the 
Province  in  igoo.     Between  that  date  and 
191 1  he  was  engaged  in  building  operations. 
Mr.  Blacklin  is  a  native  of  England,  where 
he  had  15  years'  experience  with  some  of 
the   leading   London  firms   of  auctioneers 
and     estate     agents,     including     Messrs. 
Chesterton  ;  he  entered    British  Columbia 
in  February,    1910. 


NORTH  COAST  LAND  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  North  Coast  Land  Company,    Ltd., 
may  be  said  to  specialise  in  the  sale  of  small 
tracts  of  land  to  settlers.     The  advantages 
of    this     system     are     apparent.      Where 
valuable  land  is  divided  into  such  portions 
that  the  smallest  capitalist  can   acquire  a 
share  of  it  on  terms  likely  to  ensure  a  fair 
return  for  labour   and   capital   emigration 
will  soon  produce  a  population  of  a  good 
type.     This  result  has  in  fact  already  been 
largely   achieved    by   the   company.    The 
terms  on  w-hich  the  tenant  is  enabled  to 
acquire  his  land  are  fair  in  the  extreme, 
payments  being  deferred  over  a  period  of 
five  years,  a  very  low  rate  of  interest  being 
charged  on   the  outstanding   sum.     Offers 
have  been   made   to  the    company  at  dif- 
ferent times  for  various  large  tracts  of  their 
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land.      These    offers    have   been    refused, 
however,  since  the  object  which  the  com- 
pany  has    in  view   would   not  have   been 
carried  out   by  the   would-be   purchasers. 
As  a  contrast  to  this,  however,  the  company 
effected  the  sale  of  a  large  piece  of  territory 
to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  since  the  land 
His  Grace  purchased  is  to  be  colonised  by 
British  settlers  of  the  type  which  the  com- 
munity most  require.     The  company  have 
also  arranged  a  joint  scheme  with  the  Duke 
for   the    clearing    of    a   large    portion    of 
country  situated   in  the    Fort  George   dis- 
trict, where  ready-made  farms   are   to  be 
offered  to  those  who  are  able  to  make  use 
of  them.     A  house  and  stable,  &c.,  will  be 
erected  on  each  farm,  so  that  the  tenant  or 
purchaser  will  be  able,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  to  give   his  undivided  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.     The  company 
do  not  purchase  property  without  careful 
inspection  and  survey,  and  their  agents  are 
to   be  found  throughout  the  British  Isles 
and  the  continent  of  North  America.     The 
North  Coast  Land  Company,  Ltd.  was  in- 
corporated in  1908,  and  has  its  head  offices  in 
Vancouver.     Its  capital  is  81,500,000  fully 
paid.     Its  principal  officers  are  :  president, 
Mr.  Chandler  S.  Edwards,  a  native  of  New- 
Hampshire,     U.S.A.  ;    vice-president,     Mr. 
Frank  I.  Whitney  ;  and  secretary-treasurer, 
M  r.  L.  C.  Porterfield,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S..\. 

THE   PACIFIC  LIME   COMPANY,   LTD. 

Texada   is  the   name   of    one    of    those 
richly  endowed  islands  which  are  scattered 
along   the  Strait   of   Georgia.     It   attained 
some  fame  by  reason  of  the  report  that  an 
important   deposit  of  iron   ore   near  Gillis 
Bay    had   been   acquired   by    a  Canadian- 
American  syndicate  for  the  sum  of  one  and 
a  half  million  dollars.     Its  soil  is  said  to  be 
fabulously   rich,   and  seeing  that  its  most 
southerly    point    is    within    35     miles     of 
Vancouver,    it   is   surprising   that   so   very 
little  is   known   of   the   Island's  resources. 
The  most    notable   development  which  is 
associated  with  Texada  Island  to-day  is  due 
to  the  discovery  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Fry  of  some 
valuable    lime   deposits  in  the    vicinity  of 
Blubber  Bay,  at   the  northern  end  of  the 
Island.     From  Mr.  Fry's  discovery  a  lime- 
burning  industry  has  come  into  operation, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  in  the 
course  of  a  very   few   years  it   will  attain 
considerable    dimensions.      The    property 
covers  about  700  acres,  consisting  of  250 
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acres  of  linicsUmc,  said  to  bi.-  [Ik-  lincsl  body 
of  limestone  in  North  America,  and  approxi- 
mately 350  acres  of  clay,  suitable  for  the 
nianufactme    of    cement.     Mr.   J.    B.    Fry 
established   a    small  syndicate   in    1907  to 
exploit  these  deposits  commercially,  and  so 
readily  was  a  market   found  for   tlie  lime 
produced,  tliat  in  1910  a  company  was  in- 
corporatetl    with  a   capital  of    $100,000  to 
instal  the  most  modern  plant  and  carry  out 
all  the  development  work  needed  to  ensure 
a  large  output.    This  company— the  Pacific 
Lime  Company,   Ltd.,  with  head  offices  in 
Vancouver— are   the   sole    owners   of    the 
property,  and  under  the  guidance   of  Mr. 
W.  C.  Fry  as  president,  Mr.  John  F.  Tener 
as  managing  director,  and  .Mr.  S  A.  Cosgrave 
as  secretary-treasurer,  the  company's  under- 
taking has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
prosperity.     As  may  readily  be  imagined, 
the  company  finds  in  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  building  trade  a  ready  market 
for  its  output  of  lime.     The  natural  lime- 
stone  on   the    property   is   of    remarkable 
purity,  the    British  Columbia  Government 
Analyst   reporting   its    percentage   of   cal- 
cium carbonate  to  be  99'5,  with  insoluble 
matter  0-3   per  cent.,  and  only  a  trace  of 
iron,  alumina,  and  magnesium  carbonate. 
An  analysis  of  a  large  sample  of  the  lime 
placed    on     the    market    bv   the    couipany 
shows   that   it  contains  9939   per  cent,   of 
calcium    oxide.      Such  a   high    degree    of 
purity   in    lime   is   altogether   e.xceptional. 
Hydrated,  it  makes  an  almost  chemically 
pure  lime.     This  lime  is  very  suitable  for 
use  in  the  manufacture   of   paper   bv   the 
soda  process.   At  Portland,  Oregon  (U.S.A.), 
the   company's    lime  commands    a  higher 
price  than  any  United  Slates  brand  entering 
that    market,    and   a   considerable    export 
trade   is  being  developed  at  that  port.     A 
prospective  development  is  the  installation 
of  a  rock-crushing  plant  and  bunkers,  to 
supply  material  for   macadamising   streets 
and  for  use  in  concrete  work. 


DOMINION    SHALE    BRICK    AND    SEWER 
PIPE    COMPANY,    LTD. 

This  company,  which  was  incorporated 
in  191 1  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  of  which 
850,000  are  paid  up,  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  and  up-to-date  manufacturers  of 
its  particular  specialities.  The  works, 
which  are  situated  at  Gabriola  Island,  near 
Nanaimo,  on  \'ancouver  Island,  are  in  such 
a  position  that  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the 
Province   is   extremely   easily  undertaken. 


Tlie  plant,  wiiich  consists  of  drv-pan  or 
crusher  of  9  feet  diameter  for  crushing 
the  shale  (a  special  hard  clay  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  coal-mines),  two  presses,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  turning  out  2,000  bricks 
per  hour,  and  the  balance  of  the  installation, 
is  the  most  modern  procurable.  The  ave- 
rage output  is  from  75,000  to  80,000  bricks 
per  diem,  the  whole  of  which  are  easily 
disposed  of  in  the  Province.  The  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  companv  is 
Mr.  Donald  J.  Dev.-ar,  whose  first  acquain- 
tance with  British  Columbia  was  made  as 
far  back  as  18.S7.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  is  Mr.  Paul  Steenstrup,  wlio  has 
had  over  a  decade  of  experience  as  civil 
engineer  and  contractor,  particularly  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

RIDDELL.    STEAD,    HODGES    AND 
WINTER 

It  will  have  been  noted  that  the  firms  of 
chartered  accountants  previously  referred 
to  have  generally  had  Englishmen  as  their 
founders,  and  the  profession  seems  to  be 
almost  monopolised  in  Vancouver  bv  men 
from  the  Old  Country.  The  above  firm  is 
no  exception,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hodges,  the  senior 
partner,  having  arrived  from  England  in 
1897,  the  year  in  which  he  obtained  his 
charter  from  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  England  and  Wales.  He 
practised  in  the  Kootenay  country  for  a 
good  many  years.  Mr.  O.  E.  Winter,  the 
only  other  partner  in  Vancouver,  came  to 
the  Province  in  1907  from  Eastern  Canada, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Institute 
of  Chartered  Accountants.  The  firm  is 
connected  with  Messrs.  Riddell,  Stead, 
Graham  and  Hutchinson,  of  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  and  Edinburgh. 

EDWARDS,    MORGAN    &    CO. 

Professional  men  who  wish  to  advance 
their  own  and  Canada's  interests  bv  settling 
in  the  Dominion  are  strongly  advised  to 
make  personal  inquiries  from  the  repre- 
sentative associations  of  their  profession 
before  trying  their  fortunes  in  this  or  other 
provinces.  In  the  case  of  chartered 
accountants,  for  example,  the  profession 
is  already  very  well  represented  in  British 
Columbia,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  set  out  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
profession  here  without  first  obtaining 
trustworthy  information  as  to  one's  pros- 
pects in  such  an  action.     British  Columbia 


certificates  are  granted  by  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  of  British  Columbia, 
319,  Pender  Street,  Vancouver,  founded  in 
1905.  There  is  also  a  Dominion  Association 
of  Chartered  Accountants.with  offices  at  Con- 
tinental Life  Building,  Toronto,  founded  in 
May,  1902,  the  membership  being  restricted 
to  m-jinbers  of  provincial  associations  resi- 
dent in  Canada.  The  president  of  the  last- 
named  association  is  Mr.  George  Edwards, 
senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Edwards,  Morgan  &  Co.,  Chartered 
Accountants,  of  Vancouver.  Branches  of 
the  firm  are  established  in  Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon,  Moose  Jaw  and  Calgary.  While 
at  the  Calgary  branch,  Mr.  A.  H.  Edwards 
the  junior  partner,  was  largely  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  formation  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of 
Alberta.  Both  partners  are  very  active  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  profession, 
and  are  fellows  or  members  of  several 
other  institutes  besides  those  mentioned. 
-At  Winnipeg,  the  branch  is  styled  Edwards 
and  Ronald,  Mr.  W.  Sidney  Ronald  being 
a  partner  there.  .A  branch  at  Montreal  is 
to  be  opened  shortly.  Messrs.  Edwards, 
Morgan  &  Co.  have  acted  for  several  big 
concerns,  including  the  Dunlop  Tvre 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  Russell  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, the  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Gurney  Foundry  Company, 
Ltd.,  among  others.  The  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  Toronto  in  1887. 

STOREY   AND    CAMPBELL 

This  firm  are  manufacturers  and  impor- 
ters of  harness,  saddlery,  and  leather.  The 
business,  which  was  established  in  1896  by 
Mr.  J.  Store}',  has  attached  to  its  compara- 
tively short  history  that  glamour  of  romance 
which  to-day  circles  round  so  manv  success- 
ful business  ventures  in  British  Columbia. 
The  original  capital  invested  in  the  business 
was  only  $800.  Notwithstanding  this  small 
amount  of  available  cash,  the  business  grew 
very  rapidly,  and  in  1901  Mr.  Campbell 
was  admitted  a  partner  and  brought  810,000 
worth  of  capital  into  the  concern  for  its  fur- 
ther development.  The  building  at  present 
occupied  by  the  firm  is  their  own  property, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  planned  for  this  especial 
business  practically  in  the  whole  of  Canada. 
It  is  installed  throughout  with  the  sprinkler 
system  for  fire  protection,  and  is  automatic- 
ally connected  with  the  fire  department. 
It  was  completed  in  191 1  and  contains  9 
floors,  which  gives  a  total  flooring  space  of 
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65,700  stiuaic  t'cct.  TliL'  cmplovLc-^  number 
50,  and  include  thoroughly  qualified  and 
practical  mechanics.  With  the  exception 
of  M>mc  of  I  he  lii,L;h-cl.iss  harness  for  which 
the  best  manufactureis  in  Ejigland  arc 
especially  noted,  the  whole  of  the  harness 
handled  by  this  firm  is  made  on  the 
premises,  whilst  in  the  same  way  saddles 
and  shoe-findnigs  are  manufactured  by  the 
firm  in  large  quantities.  The  best  examples 
of  the  English  and  American  markets  are 
kept  in  stock.  The  business,  which  is  per- 
sonally conducted  b\'  the  partners,  has  now 
reached  a  turnover  of  nearly  8500.000  per 
annum.  This,  when  compared  with  the 
$190,000  turnover  achieved  only  five  years 
ago,  will  convey  the  knowledge  of  what 
can  be  done  by  practical  and  energetic 
management.  Mr.  Storey  was  born  in  Kent, 
England,  and  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  native  of 
Eastern  Canada. 

LETSON    AND    BURPEE,   LTD. 

In  the  early  davs  of  the  canning  trade  in 
British  Columbia  the  machinery  used  was 
necessarily  of  a  very  rough-and-ready  de- 
scription. In  1888,  however,  the  late  Mr. 
J.  M.  K.  Letson  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Burpee, 
anticipating  the  development  that  was 
certain  to  occur  in  this  industry,  founded 
the  firm  of  Letson  and  Kurpee,  and 
gave  special  attention  both  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  machinery  then  in  use  and 
the  question  of  improving  upon  it.  It  is  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  they  studied  the  problems  before 
them  that  much  of  the  automatic  fish- 
canning  machinery  in  use  to-day  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  invented  and  patented  by 
them.  Since  these  comparatively  early 
days  the  business  of  the  firm  has  developed 
in  many  directions  ;  the  manufacture  of 
canning  machinery  of  all  kinds  is,  how- 
ever, still  a  matter  to  which  special  atten- 
tion is  given.  Indeed,  of  the  canning 
machincrv  in  use  in  the  Province  at  the 
present  moment  the  firm  claim  to  have 
manufactured  fully  80  per  cent.  Under 
their  own  patents  the  firin  produce  large 
quantities  of  shingle  mill  machinery,  white 
wood  pipe  machinery ;  and  all  kinds  of 
castings  in  brass  and  iron  are  here  manufac- 
tured, a  speciality  in  the  foundry  being  cast- 
ings for  waterworks.  The  output  of  the  works 
goes  principally  to  the  Province  ;  shipments, 
however,  have  been  made  to  Australia  and 
Japan.      .\n    important    contract   recently 


liandled  was  one  for  a  complete  equipment 
of  wood  pipe  machinery  for  New  Zealand. 
.\s  is  only  to  be  expected,  the  firms  works 
are  equipped  in  a  very  thorough  fashion,  the 
plant  including  lathes,  drill  presses,  milling 
machine,  planers,  shapers,  grinders,  and 
pattern-making  machinery.  Electric  power 
is  used  throughout.  White  labour  is  exclu- 
sively employed,  work  being  found  in  the 
shops  for  about  60  hands.  .As  factors, 
Messrs.  Letson  and  Burpee  handle  shaft- 
ing, pulleys,  riveted  and  detachable  link 
belting,  boilers,  engines,  and  general  trans- 
mission machinery.  The  firm  as  at  present 
constituted  was  incorporated  in  1903  with  a 
fully  paid  capital  of  $120,000.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Burpee, 
whilst  Mrs.  M.  B.  Letson  fills  the  office  of 
vice-president.  Mr.  D.  A.  Mcintosh,  who 
came  to  British  Columbia  from  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1903,  is  well  known  as  the  managing 
director  of  the  firm.  Another  branch  of 
the  business  was  established  in  1901  at 
Bellingham  (^formerly  Fairhaven),  Washing- 
ton, LI.S..A.,  and  was  incorporated  as  an 
independent  concern  in  1903  as  Burpee  and 
Letson,  Ltd. 

-^ 
MACAULAY  AND  NICOLLS 
Messrs.  Macaulay  and  NicoUs,  who  are 
known  as  one  of  the  oldest  established 
firms  of  real  estate  agents  in  Vancouver, 
are  largely  engaged  in  city  estate  manage- 
ment. They  are  also  interested  in  Nicola 
Vailev  property  (fruit  lands  and  mixed 
farming)  where  they  say  fruit-growing  and 
mixed  farming  are  very  successful.  The 
firm  report  that  they  are  keeping  their  lands 
in  the  district  under  actual  cultivation 
pending  sale,  and  regret  to  see  so  much 
money  going  out  of  the  country  for  the  pur- 
chase of  farm  produce  which  might  easily 
be  raised  in  the  Province.  Since  their 
establishment  in  1899,  the  firm  have  been 
appointed  agents  for  a  considerable  number 
of  insurance  companies,  including  the  Con- 
necticut Fire  Insurance  Company-,  of  Conn.; 
Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass.  ;  and  the  Nova 
Scotia  Fire  Insurance  Company,  Halifax, 
N.S.  For  employers'  liability  insurance 
they  represent  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
Guarantee  Accident  and  Insurance  Company 
Toronto  ;  for  marine  insurance  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Insurance  Company,  London, 
Eng.,  and  the  Wilhelma  Marine  Insurance 
Company  in  Magdeburg.  They  are  also 
agents  for  the  Royal  Plate  Glass  Insurance 
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Company  and   the  Fireman's  Fund  (Auto- 
mobile Insurance). 

A  particular  feature  of  their  business  is 
the  negotiation  of  loans  secured  by  mort- 
gage. Not  only  arc  the  rates  of  interest 
far  higher  than  in  Britain,  but  the  margin 
of  security  is,  as  a  rule,  far  greater.  Six 
per  cent,  is  customary  on  mortgages  on 
business  property,  and  7  to  8  per  cent,  on 
residential  property,  and  the  amount 
advanced  is  usually  not  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  value.  Vancouver  offers  par- 
ticularly good  chances  for  investments  of 
this  kind,  and  will  do  so  for  many  years  to 
come. 

JOHN    ROBERTSON    &   SON    iPACIFICi, 
LTD. 

What  has  been  facetiously  termed  the 
national  drink  of  Scotland  is  obtainable 
everywhere,  and  in  British  Columbia  it  has 
easily  maintained  its  supremacy  over  all 
rivals,  and  this  despite  competition  from 
the  other  side  of  the  international  boundarv. 
The  Canadian  trade  of  Messrs.  John 
Robertson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  the  famous  dis- 
tillers, was  formerly  managed  from  their 
head  offices  in  Dundee,  and  warehouses 
were  opened  in  Canada  from  which  the 
whole  of  the  Dominion  was  supplied.  The 
trade  in  British  Columbia,  however,  soon 
assumed  such  dimensions  that  a  special 
company — an  autonomous  branch  of  the 
parent  stem — was  brought  into  being  to 
cater  for  it.  Known  as  "  John  Robertson 
&  Son  (Pacific),  Ltd.,"  the  company  has 
acquired  a  new  building  at  139,  Water 
Street,  Vancouver,  and  controls  a  large 
portion  of  the  high-class  wholesale  and 
hotel  liquor  trade.  In  addition  to  Messrs. 
Robertson's  own  brands,  the  companv 
holds  exclusive  agencies  for  the  following  ; 
Moetand  Chandon,  Epernay,  France,  White 
Seal  champagne  ;  J.  Denis  Henry  Mounie 
&  Co.,  Cognac,  France,  brandy  distillers  ; 
Boll  and  Dunlop,  Rotterdam,  Holland,  gin 
distillers ;  De  Goni  Feuerheerd  &  Co., 
Jerez,  Spain,  sherry  ;  Dch.  Matth.'s  Feuer- 
heerd, Jr.,  &  Co.,  Oporto,  Portugal,  port 
wines  :  C.  Machen  and  Hudson,  Liverpool, 
Eng.,  bottlers  Bass's  ale  and  Guinness's 
stout  ;  American  Brewing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A.  ;  Independent  Brewing 
Company,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Caledonia 
Springs  Company,  Caledonia  Springs,  Ont., 
Magi  and  Adanac  waters ;  Carey,  Her- 
manos  &  Co.  ;  Lejay-Lagoute,  France, 
Creme  de  Cassis ;  Gre.  Moulet,  Bordeaux, 
burgundy,  brandies. 
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JOHN    ROBERTSON    &    SON    (PACIFIC),    LTD.- EXTERIOR    OF    VANCOUVER    PREMISES. 


The  six-storey  brick  building,  with  base- 
ment, was  specially  designed  for  the  busi- 
ness. The  offices  are  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  are  well  equipped  for  handling  a  con- 
stant flow  of  business  in  a  systematic 
manner.  The  warehouses,  large,  airy,  and 
adjoining  the  Cape  Pacific  Railway  tracks. 
are  contiguous  to  wharves  where  connec- 
tion can  be  made  for  all  points  on  the 
coast.  The  company  controls  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  its  lines  over  the  territory 
of  British  Columbia,  and  from  Alaska  to 
South  California,  and  owns  warehouses  at 
Victoria,  B.C. ;  Seattle  and  Spokane 
I  Wash.),  Portland,  Ore.  ;  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mr.  Russell  Whitelaw  is  the  managing 
director  of  the  company,  which,  it  may  be 
said,  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 
to  the  Dominion  Revenue,  the  income 
derived  from  the  duty  on  spirits  amounting 
to    8500,000  per   annum.      The    Board    of 


Directors  consistsof  Mr. George  Willoughby 
Brown  (president),  Mr.  Russell  Whitelaw, 
and  Mr.  James  D.  Witton.  Mr.  James 
Millard  is  secretary. 

-^ 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN  SMELTING  AND 
REFINING  COMPANY 
The  local  branch  office  of  this  important 
Chicago  Corporation,  which  has  a  capital 
of  §3,000,000,  was  opened  in  the  early  part 
of  1908.  The  work  carried  out  by  the 
companj'  is  the  reduction  of  all  white  and 
yellow  metals  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  the  manufacture  of  metal  for  news- 
paper type,  marine  and  electric  railways, 
saw-mills  and  other  machmery,  as  well  as 
babbit  metals,  &c.  At  present  the  firm 
emplovs  only  12  hands  locally  ;  the  busi- 
ness handled,  however,  is  growing  so 
rapidly  that  plans  have  been  drawn  up  for 
the  erection  in  Vancouver  of  a  much  larger 
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manufacturing  plant.  Manufactures  from 
this  branch  are  disposed  of  throughout 
British  Columbia  and  their  market  extends 
to  the  Yukon  and  Western  Alberta  ;  large 
shipments,  principalK-  of  copper,  are  also 
made  to  the  European  markets.  The  raw- 
materials  used  are  all  obtained  in  the 
Province.  The  manager  of  the  British 
Columbia  business  is  Mr.  S.  Reitler. 


THE  MERCHANTS'  TRUST  AND  TRADING 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company  i^  an  English  undertaking, 
all  its  shareholders  being  in  England,  w-ith 
the  e.xception  of  Mr.  R.  Thompson  Tinn, 
managing  director,  Mr.  John  Gould  and 
Mr.  Frank  Sweatman,  directors,  who  con- 
duct the  business  in  Vancouver.  The 
capital  is  8100,000  fully  paid  up,  and  the 
business   transacted  is  tliat   of   real  estate 
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and  financial  aj^cnts,  tliougli  the  company's 
charter  is  of  wide  scope,  and  admits  of 
otlier  financial  business  being  carried  on. 
The  company  was  formed  in  January, 
191 1.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
directors  were  able  to  pav  an  S  pvr  cent, 
dividend  and  put  924,000  to  reserve. 

-©. 
BAYFIELD    AND    ARCHIBALD 

This  lirm  of  meclianical  cnijineers  was 
established  in  Vancouver  in  tlie  early  part 
of  1904,  the  partners  then  being  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bayfield  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Archibald.  The 
bu.siness  was  conducted  jointly  by  these 
gentlemen  until  1909,  when  Mr.  Bayfield 
jetired,  Mr.  Arcliibald  assuming  the  sole 
control  of  the  business.  The  class  of  work 
carried  out  includes  the  drawing  up  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  steam,  electric, 
and  compressed-air  plants,  gold  and  liar- 
bour  dredges,  hydraulic  installations,  water- 
power  developments,  and  such  other 
important  branches  as  come  within  the 
scope  of  engineers'  work.  The  firm  are 
the  sole  agents  in  British  Columbia  for  tlie 
Taylor  Water  Tube  Boiler  Company,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  they  al.so  handle  special 
packing  for  various  uses,  manufactured  by 
the  Beldam  Packing  and  Rubber  Co.,  of 
London,  Eng.,  as  well  as  special  water- 
works fittings  in  the  interests  of  J.  Stone 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Deptford,  London.  Amongst 
the  many  important  contracts  carried  out 
was  the  installation  of  the  steam-condenser, 
drop-table,  and  a  special  distilled  water- 
cooler  for  the  Vancouver  Ice  and  Cold 
Storage  Co.,  which  were  constructed  locally 
from  the  firm's  own  designs.  Mr.  Archi- 
bald was  consulting  engineer  for  the 
Dawson  City  Water  and  Power  Company, 
Yukon  Territory,  on  the  installation  of 
their  fire  hydrant  system.  He  was  also 
the  consulting  engineer  for  the  British 
Columbia  Powder  Company,  whose  plant 
included  a  wliarf,  with  many  special 
machines  and  appliances.  A  considerable 
amount  of  notable  work  was  carried  out 
for  the  Dominion  Wood  Pipe  Company, 
which  included  the  designing  of  a  75,000- 
gallon  wood  water-tank,  erected  on  a  50- 
foot  tower,  at  Taber,  Alta.  Mr.  Archibald, 
who  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  came  to 
the  Province  in  1904  from  Montreal  ;  he 
graduated  at  McGiU  University  in  1898, 
and  after  taking  his  degree  devoted  himself 
e.\clusively  to  the  practical  side  of  his  pro- 
fession, having  remained  in  the  Province 
ever  since  his  arrival. 


NORTH  SHORE  IRON  WORKS,  LTD. 

This  company  w.i-,  incorpor.iled  in  May, 
1909,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  under  the 
title  of  McDougall-Jenkins,  Engineers,  Ltd., 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  steel  ship- 
buildeis  and  boilermakers,  the  managing 
director  being  Mr.  F.  T.  Jenkins,  and  the 
works  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  ,V.  McDou- 
gall.  In  May,  191 1,  tlie  companv  pur- 
chased almost  the  wliole  of  the  plant  of 
the  Albion  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  of  Vancouver, 
including  a  complete  foundry  equipment, 
patterns  and  drawings,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  capital  was  increased  to  #200,000, 
divided  into  100,000  ordinary  shares, 
and  100,000  7  per  cent,  preference  shares. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  control  of  the 
business  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hon. 
F.  L.  Carter  Cotton,  and  both  Mr.  Jenkins 
and  Mr.  McDougall  retired  from  active 
participation  in  the  management.  Early  in 
191 2  the  company  adopted  its  present  title, 
under  which  it  carried  on  the  business  of 
steel  shipbuilders,  boilermakers,  iron-  and 
brass-founders,  and  general  engineers.  Tlie 
firm  has  since  largely  increased  its  plant, 
which  now  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
original  boiler-shop,  a  new  and  modern 
foundry  with  a  daily  capacity  of  10  tons, 
a  fully  equipped  pattern-shop,  and  an 
extensive  machine-shop  fitted  with  up-to- 
date  tools.  The  company  is  making  a 
speciality  of  oil  fuel  installation  for  vessels, 
and  has  equipped  and  fitted  seven  boats 
during  the  first  three  months  of  191 2.  The 
firir.  also  built  the  first  steel  hull  con- 
structed on  Burrard  Inlet,  the  hull  of 
North  Vancouver  Ferry  No.  3,  and  the  first 
steel  tug— the  Poiiil  Ellice—ior  the  Do- 
minion Government  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. The  Hon.  F.  L.  Carter  Cotton,  the 
president  of  the  company  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  is  the  representa- 
tive in  the  Provincial  Government  of  the 
Richmond  Riding,  and  an  e.\-Minister  of 
Finance  for  British  Columbia.  He  is 
actively  associated  with  the  Norton-Griffiths 
Steel  Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
Norton  -  Griffiths  Company,  The  British 
Columbia  Trust  Corporation,  the  Union 
Steamship  Company,  and  many  other 
industrial  and  financial  concerns.  Mr. 
Wm.  Shaw,  the  engineering  and  works 
manager,  was  for  some  time  assistant 
manager  of  the  Albion  Iron  Works,  Ltd. 
Mr.  Ernest  V.  Young,  the  business  manager 
and  secretary,  was  for  five  years  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Dyer  and  Young,  of  Stansted, 
Esse.x. 
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BRITISH   COLUMBIA    HARDWOOD 
FLOOR   COMPANY 

.Mthougli  established  as  recently  as  1910, 
this  firm  have  built  up  a  large  business  in 
hardwood  and  parquetry,  and  have  done 
much  to  beautify  the  interior  of  the  stores, 
hotels,  and  more  imposing  residences  of 
Vancouver.  Their  work  is  mainly  done  in 
oak,  which  is  almost  indestructible  by 
ordinary  wear  owing  to  its  density  of 
texture,  while  the  tannic  acid  existing  in 
this  wood  renders  it  almost  immune  from 
decay.  There  is  a  certain  demand,  how- 
ever, for  inlaid  floors,  &c.,  of  other  woods, 
such  as  mahogany,  walnut,  rosewood, 
maple,  and  cherry,  and  the  firm  has  been 
no  less  successful  in  its  work  with  these 
materials.  It  will  bo  of  interest  to  those 
readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Isle 
of  Man  to  know  that  it  was  a  member  of 
this  firm— Mr.  Huber— who  laid  the  mag- 
nificent floor  of  the  famous  ballroom  at  the 
Douglas  Palace,  and  was  presented  with 
two  gold  medals  in  appreciation  of  his  work. 
Their  local  undertakings  have  consisted 
of  the  premier  hotel— the  "  Vancouver  "— 
the  windows  of  the  large  departmental 
store  of  David  Spencer,  Ltd.,  and  most  of 
the  residences  of  Shaughnessy  Heights,  the 
Mayfair  of  Vancouver.  Mr.  T.  B.  Walker, 
the  manager,  is  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
U.S.A.,  his  father  being  an  Englishman, 
born  in  London.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
his  present  business  since  1907. 

-^ 

ALVO    VON    ALYENSLEBEN,    LTD. 

The  two  countries  that  have  done  most 
to  help  forward  the  progress  of  British 
Columbia  have  been  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  both  of  which 
have  invested  enormous  sums  in  the  lands, 
timber,  minerals,  and  industrial  enterprises 
of  the  Western  Province.  Other  countries, 
however,  have  not  been  slow  to  recognise 
the  opportunities  awaiting  capital  in  the 
West,  and  Messrs.  Alvo  von  Alvonsleben, 
Ltd.,  a  financial,  land,  and  investment 
company,  which  was  founded  late  in  the 
year  1908,  specially  aimed  at  interesting 
German  capital  in  the  Province.  The  fact 
that  since  the  inception  of  the  company 
they  have  invested  about  #7,000,000 
in  British  Columbia  on  behalf  of  German 
clients,  and  the  results  recorded  by  their 
balance  sheet  for  December  31,  igu, 
would  appear  to  be  strong  indications 
of  their  success.     The  authorised  capital  of 
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the  company  is  S50.000,  of  which  §25,000 
has  been  subscribed.  But  a  little  over 
3  years  since  their  establishment,  during 
which  time  good  dividends  have  been 
paid,  they  showed  at  the  end  of  iqii 
a  credit  balance  of  8238,134.78,  and  a 
reserve  fund  of  8400,000. 

From  the  first  the  company  adopted  the 
policv  of  rigidly  excluding  the  more  specu- 
lative subdivisions  from  their  operations, 
and  confined  themselves  to  property  in 
or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  cities  of 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  Xew  Westminster. 
They  readilv  admit  that  some  of  the  new 
town  sites  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  during  the  last  few  years  offer 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  careful 
investor,  but  hitherto  they  have  found  the 
older  cities  provide  them  with  a  sufficiently 
large  field  so  far  as  building  lots  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  matter  of  farm  lands  they 
have,  of  course,  been  obliged  to  deal  in 
land  farther  away  from  the  more  thickly 
populated  parts  of  the  Province.  They 
mainlv  operate  in  40-acre  farms  on  \'an- 
couver  Island,  situated  not  more  than  10  to 
15  miles  from  the  railway  and  often  much 
closer,  the  prices  of  which  vary  from  S12 
to  S25  per  acre.  These  are  sold  on  easy 
terms,  and  the  company  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  working  men  should  be 
encouraged  to  invest  in  such  properties  in 
preference  to  lots  in  a  subdivision  which 
ma\'  or  mav  not  be  a  success.  A  man  who 
has  purchased  40  acres  of  farm  land,  they 
rightly  argue,  can  always  make  a  living  for 
his  family  thereon,  but  should  he  purchase 
a  32-foot  lot  in  a  town  site  which  fails  to 
grow  as  he  had  hoped,  he  is  left  with 
nothing  but  an  unsaleable  property  on 
which  he  has  to  pay  taxes. 

So  far  the  company  have  not  dealt  in 
fruit  lands,  not  because  the\'  have  no  con- 
fidence in  such,  but  because  they  feel  that 
onl\-  experts  in  fruit  growing  should  deal 
in  this  class  of  land.  They  hope  at  some 
later  date  to  secure  the  services  of  such  an 
expert  and  install  a  fruit-lands  department. 

Much  of  the  money  entrusted  to  the 
companj-  for  investment  has  been  placed 
in  loans  on  first  mortgage,  the  amount 
advanced  not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  varying,  according  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  property,  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 

The  head  of  the  company  is  Mr.  Alvo 
von  Alvensleben,  who  is  interested  in  man}- 
other  commercial  concerns  in  the  Province, 
and  has  rendered  material  assistance  in  the 


building  up  of  Vancouver,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Pacific. 


ALCOCK    AND     DOWNING 

The  growth  of  any  one  large  industry 
must  necessarily  be  attended  by  a  parallel 
growth  in  various  smaller  subsidiary  trades, 
and  in  Vancouver  a  striking  example  is 
afforded  of  this  by  the  increase  in  the 
building  trade,  and  the  impetus  that 
auxiliary  businesses  have  derived  there- 
from. Plumbers'  goods  and  electrical 
supplies  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
construction  of  modern  buildings,  and 
prominent  among  the  firms  dealing  in  this 
class  of  goods  are  Messrs.  .\lcock  and 
Downing,  who  are  verj-  large  importers. 
Many  of  Vancouver's  most  imposing  struc- 
tures have  been  supplied  b\'  this  firm, 
among  them  being  the  Bank  of  Ottawa 
Building,  the  Hotel  Vancouver,  the  Skating 
Rink,  the  largest  in  Canada,  and  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway's  Depot 
at  Xew  Westminster,  while  all  the  schools 
and  most  of  the  banks  have  been  fitted  by 
them.  They  are  agents  for  many  British 
firms,  including  Shanks  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Barr- 
head, Scotland.  The  firm  occupy  premises 
on  Water  Street,  and  also  own  two  bonded 
warehouses.  Mr.  Alcock  is  a  Londoner, 
and  came  to  British  Columbia  in  1906.  He 
was  joined  by  Mr.  Downing,  a  Canadian, 
in  1909. 

THE     ANGLO-BRITISH     COLUMBIAN 

AGENCY,  LTD. 
The  head  cfifice  of  this  company  is  at  14 
and  15,  Cockspur  Street,  London,  England, 
and  they  hold  the  British  Columbia  agencies 
for  numerous  British  manufacturers,  viz.  : 
Bullivant  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London  ;  Carley 
and  Clemence,  Ltd.,  London  ;  Alfred  Dun- 
hill,  Ltd.,  London  ;  Frost  Bros.,  Ltd., 
London  ;  Wm.  Kenj'on  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Dukinfield.  Lanes  ;  Star  Manufacturing 
Companj-,  London  ;  Vauxhall  Motors,  Ltd., 
London  ;  Watson,  Laidlaw  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Glasgow.  The  company  handle  British 
manufactures  solely.  Good  wire  rope  is 
used  verv  largely  in  the  logging  camps  of 
British  Columbia,  and  especially  for  the 
heavier  crane  work,  where  strength  and 
flexibility  are  a  sine  qua  noii.  For  chrono- 
meters and  watches  the  Agency  represent 
a  London  firm  on  the  -Admiralty  list,  sup- 
plying chronometers  to  the  British  Fleet. 
The  manila  rope  handled  by  the  .Agencv 
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is  also  made  by  a  London  firm — Frost  Bros., 
Ltd. — whose  first  rope-walks  were  estab- 
lished in  1790.  The  Agency's  cotton 
driving  ropes,  which  in  many  places  have 
superseded  leather  belting  for  the  trans- 
mission of  power,  are  the  speciality  of  a 
well-known  Lancashire  firm.  A  British 
motor  car  and  motor  clothing  (the  latter 
supplied  by  the  originators  of  "  motori- 
ties")  are  also  among  the  British  manufac- 
tures handled  by  the  -Agency,  and  they 
have,  in  addition,  the  representation  of  a 
British-made  cream  separator,  which  was 
the  first  machine  of  the  kind  to  be  placed 
on  the  market.  The  .Agency  does  a  steadily 
increasing  business  in  colour-printing  work 
of  a  high  class,  which  they  entrust  to  the 
well-known  English  company,  .AJdred 
Cooke,  Ltd.,  of  Leeds.  The  managing 
director  of  the  company  is  Mr.  J.  F. 
Maguire,  with  his  headquarters  in  Van- 
couver. The  firm  favour  the  Tehuantepec 
route  from  England  for  their  supplies,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  articles  the\'  handle 
they  find  the  rates  do  not  compare  un- 
favourabh-  with  either  the  Cape  Horn  or 
Suez  Canal  routes,  and  the  time  occupied  is 
only  about  45  days  as  against  80  to  90  in 
the  latter  instance. 

J.    J.    BAMFIELD 

One  of  the  more  prominent  financial  and 
insurance  men  of  Vancouver,  Mr.  Banfield 
has  built  up  a  considerable  business  since 
he  first  established  himself  in  the  citv  in 
1891.  As  representative  of  the  Banfield 
Canadian  Land  Svndicate  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  Liverpool  Western  Canada  Land  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  he  has  invested  large  amounts 
of  money  on  behalf  of  English  and  Scotch 
clients  in  property  and  mortgages,  while  as 
agent  for  various  British  and  Canadian 
Insurance  Companies  he  covers  many  of 
the  insurable  risks  of  Vancouver's  business 
men  and  private  residents.  Xor  is  it  only 
in  the  capacitv  of  a  prominent  businessman 
that  Mr.  Banfield  gains  attention.  Though 
of  English  parentage,  he  was  born  in  Canada 
and  takes  a  loyal  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  Dominion,  and  more  especially  in  Van- 
couver. Any  business  entrusted  to  him 
receives  careful  attention. 

BRITISH     CANADIAN     INVESTMENT 

COMPANY 
.A   well-established  firm    with    wide    in- 
fluence, the  British    Can.idian    Investment 
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Company  are  engaged  in  all  branches  of  the 
estate  and  financial  business,  including  col- 
lections, loans,  insurance,  limber,  mines, 
city  properties,  and  farm  lands. 

Although  on  behalf  of  clients  they  are 
constantly  investing  money  in  tirst  mort- 
gages on  property  in  \'ancouver  City, 
which  loans  yield  7  or  8  per  cent,  interest, 
thev  are  able  to  obtain  a  far  larger  return 
from  the  investment  of  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  agreements  for  sale  of  houses,  land, 
&c.,  as  much  as  15  to  20  per  cent,  having 
been  earned  on  such  outlay. 

The  managing  director  of  the  tirm  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott  Neilson,  and  tlie  secretary- 
treasurer  is  Mr.  William  Worrall. 

^^ 
BRITISH  CANADIAN  INVESTORS,  LTD. 
This  "  working  man's  company  "  was 
incorporated  in  February,  1909,  with  an 
authorised  capital  of  $1,000,000  in  shares 
of  $100,  as  an  investment  and  trust  cor- 
poration. It  has  conducted  an  extensive 
business  in  local  realty  and  suburban  sub- 
divisions, and  is  paying  special  attention  to 
South  Vancouver,  Western  Kitsilano,  and 
residential  Point  Grey.  With  the  object 
of  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  small  in- 
vestor, the  company  accepts  payment  for  its 
shares  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent,  per  month, 
and  regulates  the  voting  power  of  shares 
in  such  a  way  that  seven  men  holding 
10  shares  each  have  a  voting  value  of 
350  votes  for  their  70  shares,  while  one 
man  holding  200  shares  can  claim  only 
a  like  number  of  350  votes.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Taylor,  of  Messrs.  Smaill  and  Taylor,  ori- 
ginated the  company,  and  his  firm  act  as 
its  fiscal  agents.  In  191 1  a  dividend  was 
paid  in  stock  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent., 
and  a  like  percentage  was  paid  for  the  year 
ending  January  31,  1912,  when  the  esti- 
mated reserve  amounted  to  39  per  cent. 
of  the  total  paid  up  capital. 

'^ 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    ANCHOR    FENCE 

COMPANY,    LTD. 

This  companv,  wlio  are  manutacturers  of 
farm  fencing,  ornamental  fences,  metal 
gates  and  screens,  &c.,  were  the  pioneers 
of  this  trade  in  the  Province  when  they 
started  their  business  in  Vancouver  in  1895. 
The  undertaking  which,  at  its  inception, 
was  of  a  very  modest  character,  soon  grew 
to  such  an  extent,  however,  that  three 
vears  ago  it  became  necessary  entirely  to 
rebuild    the    firm's   premises.      W.   present 


they  consist  of  8,712  ft.  of  warehouse  room, 
including  two  floors  which  are  used  as 
apartments,  but  which  can  he  adapted  to 
business  purposes  when  required.  The 
company  undertakes  the  construction  of 
elevator  enclosures,  wire  grills,  bank  tellers' 
cages,  as  well  as  all  types  of  farm  fencing. 
Amongst  contracts  successfully  carried 
through  by  the  company  maj'  be  mentioned 
one  for  the  supply  of  400  miles  of  fencing 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany in  British  Columbia.  The  firm  has 
also  done  considerable  work  for  the  Van- 
couver Park  Commissioners,  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Company,  and  the 
Western  Canada  Power  Company,  &c. 
Materials  are  imported  by  the  company 
from  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the  United 
States,  and  Eastern  Canada,  as  well  as 
manufactured  at  the  firm's  Vancouver  pre- 
mises. An  article  turned  out  by  the  com- 
pany in  which  considerable  business  is 
done  is  the  Anchor  Clamp,  which  has  been 
found  very  effectual  in  clamping  and  hold- 
ing wire  to  supporting  standards.  The 
manager  of  the  company  is  Mr.  F.  G. 
Crickmay,  who  is  a  native  of  England,  and 
came  to  British  Columbia  in  1888.  He  has 
had  ten  years'  experience  in  his  special 
trade. 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    BREWERIES, 
LTD. 

In  many  parts  of  Canada,  especially  in 
the  Middle  West,  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
in  favour  of  prohibition  laws,  abolishing  the 
liquor  trade  altogether,  as  has  been  done 
in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
.•\merica.  That  the  same  feeling  does  not 
hold  sway  in  British  Columbia  may  be 
deduced  from  the  flourishing  business 
which  the  company  in  question  carries  on. 
The  British  Columbia  Breweries,  Ltd.,  hold 
95  per  cent,  of  the  trade  in  Vancouver,  and 
in  191 1  sold  100,000  barrels  of  beer,  which 
in  no  way  represents  the  total  consumption 
of  liquor,  since  bottled  beer  is  largelv  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  and  large 
quantities  of  wines  and  spirits  are  consumed. 
The  principal  beer  manufactured  by  the 
company  is  lager,  though  ale  and  stout  are 
also  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  Old 
Country  people,  who,  in  most  cases,  how- 
ever, eventually  adopt  the  lighter  variety. 
The  history  of  the  company  has  been 
largely  one  of  amalgamation.  In  1900  the 
Vancouver  Breweries,  Ltd.,  was  incor- 
porated, being  a  combination  of  the  Van- 
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couver  Brewery  and  the  Red  Cross 
I^rewery,  but  in  1911  this  company  and  the 
Canadian  Brewing  and  Malting  Company, 
of  Vancouver,  the  Union  Brewery,  of 
Nanaimo,  and  the  Pilsener  Brewery,  of 
Cumberland,  were  all  amalgamated  under 
the  title  of  the  British  Columbia  Breweries, 
Ltd.  The  sites  of  the  various  breweries 
occupy  3^  acres  in  Mount  Pleasant  and  3 
acres  in  Kitsilano,  flourishing  suburbs  of 
Vancouver,  while  in  Nanaimo  the  brewery 
stands  on  a  site  of  li  acres  and  in  Cumber- 
land I  acre.  The  president  of  the  com- 
pany is  Mr.  Chas.  Doering,  while  Mr.  Jno. 
W'illiams,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  share- 
holders in  the  concern,  devotes  his  energies 
to  the  dual  duties  of  managing  director  and 
secretary-treasurer,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  carried  the  firm  to  its  present  happy 
position.  Mr.  H.  Reifel  and  Mr.  E.  M. 
Yarwood  are  the  other  directors  of  the 
companv. 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    KATALLA    OIL 
COMPANY 

The  British  Columbia  Katalla  Oil  Company 
forms  an  interesting  example  of  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  large  industries  to  base  them- 
selves in  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
Province  without  regard  to  the  fact  that 
their  interests  are  attracted  elsewhere  in 
North  America.  For  though  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company  is  entirely  centred  in 
Vancouver,  where  indeed  all  board  meet- 
ings are  held,  the  property  which  it  works, 
consisting  of  19  i6o-acre  claims,  is  situated 
8  miles  from  the  city  of  Katalla,  in  the 
centre  of  Alaska's  oil-producing  territory. 
In  the  present  instance,  added  interest 
attaches  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
company's  headquarters  by  reason  of  the 
competition  between  Californian  and 
Alaskan  oil,  which  will  possibly  become 
acute  in  the  near  future.  The  president 
and  managing  director  of  the  company  is 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Houston,  and  the  vice- 
president  Mr.  P.  D.  McTavish. 

Mr.  Houston  was  born  in  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  and  came  to  the  Pro- 
vince in  1897  from  Colorado. 

He  does  not  exclusively  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  oil,  as  is  shown  by  his  interest  in  the 
Houston  Dredging  Company.  This  com- 
pany is  one  of  the  coming  gold-dredging 
enterprises  in  Alaska,  and  owns  4,000  acres 
of  land  on  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway. 

Mr.  P.  D.  McTavish  is  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  Vancouver,  and  has  been 
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connected  with  tlie   company  since  its  in- 
ception. 

Mr.  William  Smith,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  British  Columbia  Katalla  Oil  Com- 
pany, came  to  the  Province  in   i()io. 

-^ 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    SUGAR 
INDUSTRY 

Amongst  the  number  of  industrial  enter- 
prises situated  in  the  Province,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Sugar  Industry, 
but,  as  we  accept  information  for  publica- 
tion in  our  volume  at  first  hand  only,  and  as 
this  information  was  not  obtainable,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  state  that 
such  an  industry  exists,  and  from  the  amount 
of  business  apparently  handled  there  should 
be  an  e.xcellent  opening  in  the  Province 
for  the  establishment  of  other  institutions 
of  a  similar  nature. 

"^ 

THE    BRITISH    COLUMBIA    SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

As  has  been  noted  elsewhere,  the  city's 
buildings  are  being  decorated  and  fitted  in 
an  eminently  pleasing  way.  Marble  and 
tile  work,  terrazzo,  and  ornamental  ironwork 
of  high  grade  contribute  largely  to  the  im- 
pression of  excellent  construction  produced 
upon  the  visitor.  In  the  British  Columbia 
Supply  Cohipany  the  builders  of  the  city  and 
district  have  an  organisation  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  has  perfected  verv 
complete  arrangements  for  the  supply  of 
all  such  high-grade  liuilding  materials  as 
are  just  mentioned.  Marbles  are  imported 
from  Italian,  Canadian,  and  other  quarries, 
ornamental  ironwork  from  the  eastern 
provinces  and  England,  and  architectural 
terra-cotta  and  other  materials  from  the 
same  centres  of  production.  For  the  ware- 
housing of  material  the  company  has 
extensive  premises  in  Vancouver  quite 
independent  of  its  offices.  The  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  business  is  Mr.  R.  Harry 
Gale,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  who  forsook 
Quebec  to  estalilish  the  British  Columbia 
Supply  Company.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  venture  was  started  in  a  small  way  as 
recently  as  1909,  it  says  much  for  his  energy 
and  business  capacity  that  the  company  is, 
two  years  later,  looked  upon  as  being  a 
leader  in  its  own  particular  field.  Mr. 
Gale  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  most 
of  the  principal  contracts  given  out  of  late 


for  marble  and  tile  work,  in  which  his 
company  specialises,  and  we  append  a  note 
of  some  of  the  buildings  included  :  All 
the  marble  for  the  Vancouver  Court  House 
and  for  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany's Building  ;  all  the  marble  and  orna- 
mental iron  for  the  Holden  Building,  Hast- 
ings Street ;  all  the  marble  and  ornamental 
iron  for  the  World  Building,  Fender  Street  ; 
all  the  marble  for  the  Vancouver  Block, 
(iranville  Street ;  all  the  marble  and  orna- 
mental iron  for  the  Carter-Cotton  Build- 
ing, Hastings  Street  ;  all  the  marble,  tile, 
and  ornamental  ironwork  for  the  British 
Columbia  Telephone  Building,  Seymour 
Street,  andat  Mount  Pleasant  ;  all  the  marble 
and  tile  work  for  theVancouver  Hotel  annexe; 
all  the  marble  and  tile  work  for  the  Empress 
Hotel,  Victoria  ;  all  the  architectural  terra- 
cotta for  the  Belmont  .Apartment  Building, 
Victoria  ;  all  the  marble  and  tile  work  for 
tlie  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Hastings  Street  ; 
and  all  the  marble  work  for  the  Imperial 
Bank,  Hastings  Street. 

The  company  manufacture  terrazzo,  the 
very  durable  and  marble-like  material 
composed  of  variegated  marble  chips  held 
together  by  cement. 

THE  BRITISH  PACIFIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

Financial,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
agents,  the  placing  of  funds  on  first 
mortgages  and  agreements  for  sale  is  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  this  company.  They 
limit  loans  to  about  45  per  cent,  of  valua- 
tion, and  the  average  yield  to  lenders  on 
first  mortgage  is  7  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  period,  3  to  5  years.  The  average 
yield  of  "  gilt-edged  "  agreements  is  placed 
at  12  per  cent,  net  to  lender.  They  have 
the  titles  of  all  property  examined  by  one 
of  the  principal  legal  firms  in  the  city. 
Investors  are  enabled  to  remit  funds  to 
the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Vancouver, 
pending  investment  by  the  firm,  the  Bank 
holding  the  capital  until  the  production 
of  the  registered  mortgage  and  solicitor's 
report.  The  paid-up  capital  at  December  31, 
191 1,  was  866,034;  subscribed,  886,200; 
and  the  total  authorised  capital,  8250,000. 
After  the  first  6  months'  operation,  at 
December  31,  lyio,  a  dividend  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
the  shareholders  received  payments  at  the 
same  rate  on  June  30,  191 1,  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1911.  A  stock  bonus  was  also  de- 
clared in  191 1  equal  to  6^  per  cent,  per 
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annum.  The  company  does  not  accept 
deposits  from  the  public,  nor  does  it 
handle  speculative  subdivisions.  So  far 
as  real  estate  is  concerned  the  business 
is  more  especially  in  regard  to  fruit  and 
dairy  farms  adjacent  to  Vancouver.  It 
must  be  added  that  the  company  acts  as 
valuator,  trustee,  &c.,  and  also  manages 
estates.  A  number  of  the  shareholders 
are  in  England,  and  the  company  are 
always  glad  to  afford  information  in 
answer  to  inquiries  from  the  Old  Country 
in  regard  to  opportunities  in  British 
Columbia.  The  directors  are  :  Edric  O. 
Lyte,  president ;  Edgar  G.  Baynes,  vice- 
president  ;  Harry  G.  Selwood,  managing 
director  ;  and  J.  Randolph  MacPhail, 
secretarj'-treasurer. 

'^ 

THE    CANADIAN   FAIRBANKS    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

One  of  the  largest  machinery  houses  in 
Canada — the  Canadian  Fairbanks  Company, 
Ltd. — originated  twelve  years  ago  in  a 
small  office  opened  in  Montreal  by  the 
Fairbanks  Company  of  \ew  York,  who 
were  introducing  gasolene  engines.  This 
was  the  first  branch  opened  in  Canada,  but 
others  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  by 
1904  branch  tiouses  existed  in  Toronto, 
Winnipeg,  St.  John,  and  Vancouver.  In 
the  following  year  the  Canadian  Fairbanks 
company,  Ltd.,  was  organised  to  purchase 
the  Canadian  business.  The  next  event  of 
lasting  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
company  was  the  establishing  in  Toronto 
of  works  to  manufacture  gasolene  engines, 
steam  pumps,  and  mining  machinery,  a 
special  company  called  the  Fairbanks 
Morse  Canadian  Manufacturing  Company 
being  formed  for  the  purpose.  In  1908  a 
second  factory  was  opened  at  Sherbrooke, 
Que.,  by  the  E.  and  T.  Fairbanks  Company, 
Ltd.,  to  manufacture  scales,  valves,  and 
brass  goods.  In  1910  a  third  factory  was 
erected  at  Farnham,  Que.,  by  a  company 
styled  the  Dominion  Safe  and  Vault  Com- 
pany, to  manufacture  safes  and  vaults,  also 
wood  split  pulleys,  trucks,  &c.  The  entire 
output  of  these  factories  is  sold  by  the  Cana- 
dian Fairbanks  Company,  Ltd.  Eighty-five 
travelling  salesmen  are  employed  through- 
out Canada,  and  the  total  of  the  office  and 
warehouse  staff  is  between  500  and  600. 
Stores  and  warehouses  are  maintained  in 
St.  John,  N.S.  ;  Montreal,  Que. ;  Toronto, 
Ont.  ;  Winnipeg,  Man.  ;  Saskatoon,  Sask.  ; 
Calgary,  Alta.;   Victoria,   B.C.  ;    and    \'an- 
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couver.  Sales  offices  have  been  established 
at  several  other  points,  viz.  :  Halifax.  X.S.  ; 
Hamilton,  Ont. ;  Ottawa,  Out.  ;  and  Kdmon- 
ton,  Alta. 

As  indicating  the  company's  confidence 
in  the  future  of  British  Columbia,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Vancouver  branch,  which 
is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  \V.  A.  Ack- 
hurst,  is  its  largest  establishment  outside 
the  headquarters  at  Montreal. 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE 
COMPANY,  LTD. 
This  company,  which  was  established  as 
the  H.  \V.  Johns  Manufacturing  Company 
some  50  }-ears  ago  for  the  manufacture  of 
asbestos  products  (at  that  time  almost  un- 
known in  the  industrial  arts\  has  had  a 
remarkably  successful  career  since  its 
inception.  In  1891  the  parent  company 
was  strengthened  in  the  absorption  of  four 
other  companies  manufacturing  similar 
products,  and  in  1902  a  consolidation  w-as 
effected  with  the  Manville  Covering 
Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  the 
H.  \V.  Johns  Manufacturing  Company, 
New  York,  when  the  present  st\'le  of  the 
tirm  was  adopted.  The  latter  combination 
brought  together  two  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  their  special  products  in  the 
world.  In  later  years  several  other  well- 
known  asbestos  companies  have  been  ac- 
quired, and  at  the  present  time  the 
company  operates  a  chain  of  stores,  oftices, 
warehouses,  and  factories,  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada.  The  .Asphalt  Refinery  is  situated 
at  South  Amboy,  X.J.,  and  exten- 
sive mines  at  Danville,  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  which  are  the  largest  in 
existence,  produce  an  exceptionall}-  fine 
grade  of  asbestos.  The  Vancouver  branch 
was  opened  in  1909,  and  is  at  present 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  \V. 
Izzard. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL    INVESTORS,   LTD. 

The  Canadian  National  Investors,  Ltd.,  is 
a  company  which  was  incorporated  in 
January,  1910,  and  commenced  business  in 
July  of  that  year  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
8100,000,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  three  classes  of  investments,  viz., 
first  mortgages,  agreements  for  sale,  and 
guaranteed  investments.  In  connection 
with  the  latter  investments,  the  company 
furnish  each  investor  with  a  bond  pledging 


all  the  assets  of  the  company  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  both  principal  and 
interest,  and  it  is  made  conditional  that 
the  total  amount  guaranteed  in  this  way 
shall  not  exceed  the  paid-up  capital.  The 
rate  of  interest  on  the  guaranteed  invest- 
ment bonds  is  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able half-yearly,  and  they  are  issued  for 
anv  period  from  two  years,  which  is  the 
minimum,  to  five  vears,  tlie  maximum.  A 
regular  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  per  quarter 
is  now  being  paid  on  the  company's  stock, 
and  the  directors  confidently  expect  that 
they  will  also  be  able  to  declare  a  bonus  of 
at  least  3  per  cent.,  making  a  total  of  15  per 
cent,  for  the  year.  Mr.  A.  P.  Fisher  is  the 
president  and  managing  director,  and  the 
office  of  vice-president  and  secretary- 
treasurer  is  held  bv  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Ingram. 

CARTER   AND   BIRD 

The  leading  feature  of  this  firm's  activi- 
ties is  a  modern  system  of  book-keeping, 
expressh'  devised  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  each  particular  business,  and  to  elucidate, 
as  only  certain  office  systems  can,  some  of 
the  difficult  problems  which  every  manager 
has  to  face.  It  has  been  recognised  within 
recent  years  that  the  old  sj'stem  of  keeping 
office  records  w'ith  two  or  three  simple 
books  made  the  management  of  business 
largely  one  of  rule-of-thumb.  To-da}-  the 
substantial,  but  not  verv  helpful  ledgers, 
journals,  cash-books,  and  dav- books  of  our 
forefathers  have  been  supplemented  by 
numerous  systems  of  indexing  and  record- 
ing whereby  the  management  of  a  business 
can  be  conducted  on  a  strictly  scientific 
basis — in  other  words,  in  a  more  business- 
like way.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Bird  inform 
us  tliat  the\-  have  introduced  new  office 
systems  into  the  leading  building  and 
contracting  firms,  storage  and  delivery 
companies,  and  many  other  commercial 
concerns  in  the  city.  They  also  act  as 
accountants  and  auditors  for  some  of  the 
principal  companies  in  Vancouver.  The 
business  was  established  in  1910  bv  Mr. 
F.  J.  Carter.  His  brother,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Carter,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Bird  are  also  partners. 
The  senior  partner  i;  a  Norfolk  man,  born 
in  the  city  of  Norwich,  with  considerable 
experience  in  auditing  and  accountancv 
work,  and  has  been  in  the  Province  since 
1907.  Mr.  \V.  G.  Carter  had  thirteen  years' 
experience  with  London  accountants  before 
he  joined  the  firm  in  1911. 


CLEVELAND  AMD  CAMERON 

Many  iniportaat  engineering  projects 
concerning  Vancouver  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  have  been  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion  by  Messrs.  Cleveland 
and  Cameron,  a  firm  which  was  established 
in  that  city  in  1896  by  Mr.  Cleveland.  In 
addition  to  constructing  several  of  the 
private  railways  owned  by  different  lumber 
companies,  the  firm  has  acted  as  engineers 
for  the  Howe  Sound  and  Northern  Railway, 
which  is  to  run  from  Newport,  at  the  head 
of  Howe  Sound,  to  the  town  of  Lillocet. 
Messrs.  Cleveland  and  Cameron  are  also 
associated  with  Sir  John  Wolfe-Barry 
and  partners  in  the  Second  Narrows  Bridge 
project,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  connect 
North  Vancouver  with  Vancouver  City  by 
means  of  a  bridge  across  Burrard  Inlet. 
They  have  been  largelv  employed  in  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  work,  having  been 
engaged  in  locating  the  unconstructed  por- 
tions of  the  Trans-Provincial  road  from  the 
coast  to  the  western  boundary  of  Alberta, 
and  as  consulting  engineers  they  have  super- 
intended the  installation  of  a  water-supply 
in  the  municipalities  of  Richmond,  Point 
Grev,  and  Burnabv.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  firm  act  as  con- 
sulting engineers  for  the  municipalities  of 
North  and  South  Vancouver.  Messrs.  Cleve- 
land and  Cameron  were  concerned  with 
the  reclamation  of  the  Lonsdale  Estate 
in  North  Vancouver,  and  the  formation  of 
docks  and  wharves  there.  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  and  in  1890 
came  to  Vancouver,  where  he  entered  the 
civil  engineering  and  surveying  profession. 
He  is  a  Biitish  Columbia  land  surveyor, 
a  Dominion  land  surveyor,  and,  for  the 
second  3"ear,  is  President  of  the  Corporation 
of  British  Columbia  Land  Surveyors.  Mr. 
Donald  Cameron,  who  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1908,  is  a  native 
of  Argyllshire,  Scotland.  His  experience, 
which  dates  back  as  far  as  1867,  was  very 
largely  gained  as  city  engineer  and  sur- 
vevor  to  the  citj'  of  Exeter,  which  post  he 
occupied  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1878- 
1902)  ;  he  subsequently  practised  in  Exeter 
and  London  until  1906.  On  his  arrival  in 
British  Columbia  Mr.  Cameron  took  up  the 
duties  of  district  engineer  to  the  munici- 
pahty  of  North  Vancouver — a  post  which  he 
held  until  he  joined  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  was 
Mr.  Cameron  who,  in  1895,  invented  the 
septic  tank,  which  is  now  largely  used  in 
the  outlying  districts  of  Vancouver.  Mr. 
S.  S.  McDiarmid,  w^hose  professional  experi- 
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ence  extends  over  lo  years,  has  recently 
united  his  interests  to  those  of  the  firm  ;  he 
holds  the  dejirec  of  B.Sc.  from  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  is  a 
British  Cohinibia  and  Dominion  land 
surveyor. 

GEORGE    CRADOCK    &    CO.,    LTD. 

Manufacturers  of  wire  rope-,  whose  works 
and  head  offices  are  situated  at  Wakefield, 
England,  this  company  opened  a  branch 
office  and  warehouse  at  Vancouver  in  191 1 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  increasing 
demands  for  wire  ropes  of  the  best  quality 
used  in  the  great  lumber  and  mining 
industries  of  the  Province.  They  manu- 
facture every  description  of  wire  rope  for 
hauling,  winding,  aerial  ropeways,  and 
tramway  uses,  including  "  locked  coil " 
ropes  for  aerial  tramwa\'s,  and  the  "  Nuflex" 
rope  for  shaft  sinking,  which  does  away 
with  the  necessity  for  guide  ropes  and 
for  all  purposes  where  a  non-rotating  rope 
is  required.  Mines  of  all  kinds  are  catered 
for — in  fact,  there  is  practically  no  big 
industry  which  requires  the  use  of  this 
highly  important  article  which  cannot  be 
supplied.  Suspension  bridge  ropes,  elevator 
and  crane  ropes,  ropes  for  pile  driving, 
and  for  any  other  purpose,  are  specially 
manufactured  by  the  company,  who  also 
handle  brattice  cloth,  rope  lubricant, 
mining  lamps,  and  other  requisites  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  local  branch  is  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Pilling,  who 
has  had  wide  experience  of  this  highly 
technical  business,  with  whom  is  Mr.  W. 
Gooderidge  as  assistant  manager.  The 
firm  have  established  other  branch  offices 
and  warehouses  in  Sydney.  N.S.W.,  Calcutta, 
and  Johannesburg. 

"^ 

CREHAN,  MOUAT  &  CO. 

This  firm  of  chartered  accountants  came 
into  existence  in  1905,  but  Mr.  Crehan,  the 
sole  partner,  has  been  in  the  Province  since 
T893.  A  "C.A.  of  Canada,"  an  F.C.A.  of 
British  Columbia,  and  a  notary  public,  Mr. 
Crehan  started  the  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  the  Act  incorporat- 
ing the  provincial  institute  of  the  profession. 
This  was  in  1905,  and  on  account  of  the 
very  small  number  of  chartered  accountants 
then  practising,  the  Bill  was  at  first  rejected. 
However,  Mr.  Crehan  and  his  associates 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  opposition  of 
the  wisdom  of   setting  up  the  institution, 


and  secured  the  recommittal  and  passage 
of  the  Bill  in  its  present  form.  Mr.  Crehan 
was  appointed  Licence  Commissioner  in 
1910,  and  was  elected  by  the  citizens  to  the 
-^ame  office  for  the  following  year.  This 
.ippointment  is  a  purely  honorary  one,  but 
is  much  coveted  in  the  city.  The  firm's 
practice  extends  from  Vancouver  to  Pen- 
ticton,  900  miles  north. 

DICKINSON  &  SON,   LTD. 

The  phenomenal   success  which   has  at- 
tended   the    business    world  in  Vancouver 
has  caused  a  boom  in  the  building  trade, 
which  is  occasionally  almost  inconvenient 
in  its  demands.     An  illustration  of  this  fact 
is   to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  firm 
of  Dickinson  &  Son,  Ltd.     Founded  in  1910 
as   a   private  concern   under   the   style   of 
Dickinson  and  Scott,  the  firm  commenced 
to   manufacture   sashes,  doors,   mouldings, 
counters,  show-cases,  and  cabinet  work  in 
general.     Very  soon  the  demands  made  by 
builders   upon   the   resources  of   the   firm 
were   such   that  in  191 1  it  was  found  ad- 
visable to  float  the  existing  company  with 
a  paid  up  capital  of  $6,700.     Buildings  in 
North  Vancouver,  however,  still  continued 
to   increase   with   such   rapidity  that  very 
shortly  the  augmented  resources  of  the  new 
company  were  once  again  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  increase  the  capital 
to  $20,000,  which  figure  will  allow  the  firm 
to  install  further  sets  of   machinery  in  its 
shops.     'With  the  exception  of  show-cases 
and  cabinets,  which  are  made  to  suit  special 
requirements,  the  firm  carry  a  stock  of  all 
their  goods   in  standard  sizes.     This  is,  of 
course,  a  great  convenience  to  those  firms 
requiring   delivery   at  short    notice.      The 
woods  chiefly  used  are  fir  and  cedar,  which 
are  mostly  procured  locally  ;  the  soft  yellow 
fir,  however,  is  imported  from  the  United 
States.     Though  at  the  moment  on  a  com- 
paratively small  scale,  the  works  are  quite 
complete   in   their   way.     Saws   of  various 
kinds,   planing    machines,    moulding    and 
sanding    machines,  all    of   the  latest  type, 
are  already   installed.     Electric   power   is 
used    exclusively.     Mr.   Edwin   Dickinson, 
the  president  of  the  company,  is  a  native 
of  Ontario  ;  his  father,  Mr.  Arthur  Dickin- 
son, acts  as  secretary-treasurer.     Mr.  .\rthur 
Dickinson  came  to  British  Columbia  from 
England  in  1S90. 


THE    ELECTRICAL    CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  increased  u>e  of  electric  power 
and  lighting  in  the  city,  and  the  large 
number  of  new  buildings  erected  in  recent 
years,  led  to  the  formation  of  this  company 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Farr  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Bird  in 
1909,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and 
installing  electrical  plant.  In  191 1  the 
business  was  incorporated  as  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  of  which  $50003 
is  paid  up.  The  factory  gives  constant 
employment  to  25  men,  while  the  outside 
staff  of  fitters  and  other  mech  mics  numbers 
60.  The  chief  business  of  the  company  is 
the  equipment  of  large  buildings,  and  among 
those  in  which  much  work  has  been  carried 
out  are  the  Rogers  Building,  the  Burns 
Building,  the  new  wings  of  the  Hotel 
Vancouver,  and  the  Winch  Building,  and 
also  the  lighting  of  Cambie  Street  Bridge, 
and  the  ornamental  lighting  of  Granville 
Street.  The  company  also  owns  the 
Cascade  Fixture  Company  ;  and  the  Burrard 
Engineering  Company,  which  is  engaged 
in  street  construction  and  underground 
work,  is  also  a  subsidiary  company.  One 
of  the  contracts  secured  by  the  last-named 
is  the  laying  of  8  miles  of  36-inch  pipe  from 
Seymour  Creek  to  the  intake  dam  in  North 
Vancouver,  for  the  increased  water-supply 
of  the  city. 

ELLIOTT    &    CO. 

Very  large  areas  of  land  liave  been 
reclaimed  from  tidal  water  in  the  district 
surrounding  Vancouver,  much  of  it  being 
converted  into  fertile  agricultural  land.  It 
is  by  no  means  simply  a  question  of  con- 
structing dykes  and  drains,  assuming  the 
land  is  to  be  cultivated.  Swampy  soils  are 
destitute  of  plant  food,  and  not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  work  of  reclamation 
consists  of  inoculating  the  soil  with  bacilli. 
Scientists  have  ascertained  that  the  fertility 
of  soil  is  largely  due  to  invisible  but  living 
germs,  whose  activities  account  for  the 
soil's  recuperative  powers.  In  addition, 
reclaimed  land  needs  to  be  fertilised  before 
seeding.  Analj'ses  of  the  soil  are  made  to 
ascertain  the  right  kinds  and  proportions 
of  the  fertilising  agents  necessary.  Test 
tubes  and  chemicals,  therefore,  must  be 
held  to  play  a  more  important,  if  less  con- 
spicuous part,  than  picks  and  shovels  in 
the  reclamation  of  land  for  agriculture. 
Messrs.  Elliott  &  Co.,  of  Vancouver, 
drainage  and  agricultural  engineers,  to 
O* 
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wliom  wc  are  iiulebtud  for  tliis  inh)rma- 
tioii.  estiiiiale  tliat  Lulu  Island  has  about 
30,000  acres  under  dyke  and  partially 
drained,  Sea  Island  10,000  acres,  Delt.i 
municipality  4i;.ooo  acres,  and  Pitt  Meadow 
about  25.000  acres,  mostly  under  dyke. 
Sunias  has  30,000  acres  available,  but  not 
yet  dyked.  Chilliwack  is  estimated  to 
have  about  30,000  acres  of  reclaimed  land, 
most  of  which  has  already  been  dyked. 
These  lands  are  all  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Fraser,  and  that  considerable  encrjjv 
is  being  shown  in  their  development  is 
apparent  from  the  circumstance  that 
Messrs.  Elliott  &  Co.  recently  laid  down 
about  25  miles  of  drainage  in  the  course 
of  two  months.  The  plains  of  Chilliwack, 
Sumas,  Pitt,  the  Delta  Section,  Lulu  Island, 
and  Sea  Island  have  all  been  formed  from 
eroded  material  brought  down  bv  the 
Fraser  River,  and  before  they  were  dyked 
were  all  subject  to  flooding  at  high  water. 
The  formation  of  land  by  erosion  is  still 
proceeding  very  rapidly  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Fraser.  A  number  of  large  sand  and 
mud  bars  can  be  seen  which  have  grown 
from  nothing  to  fairly  solid  ground  within 
seven  or  eight  years.  In  the  last  eight 
years  a  bar  has  been  formed  opposite 
Ladner,  in  the  old  main  channel  of  the 
Fraser,  i  mile  wide  and  ^  mile  long.  Large 
sections  of  muskeg  (an  Indian  term  for  a 
treeless  bog)  awaiting  reclamation  have 
been  developed  bv  the  growth  and  semi- 
decay  under  water  of  aquatic  vegetation — 
principally  sphagnum  moss.  This  is  a 
much  slower  process,  and  when  carried  to 
its  conclusion  would  produce  coal  measures. 
These  areas  are  much  more  refractory  in 
the  reclamation.  Mr.  G.  K.  B.  Elliott  is  a 
member  of  the  Pacitic  North-West  Society 
of  Engineers,  and  is  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  E.  M.  Edwards.  The  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  April,  191 1,  and  specialises  in  the 
reclamation  of  fresh-water  swamp  lands, 
undertaking  the  complete  work  of  clearing, 
drainage,  fertilisation,  inoculation,  and  seed- 
ing. Ladner  was  chosen  as  the  site  for 
works  and  stores.  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Co. 
employ  white  men  exclusively.  They  at 
present  import  supplies  of  seed  and  potash 
fertiliser  from  Germany,  and  phosphate 
fertiliser  from  New  York. 

FLECK   BROS.,    LTD. 

The  establi>hinent  of  many  himber  mills 
in  British  Columbia,  consequent  upon  the 
Province's  vast  forest  wealth,  has  created 


an  extensive  and  increasing  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  mill  supplies,  and  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  several  lirms  dealing  in 
these  goods.  One  of  the  largest  of  such  in 
V'ancouver  is  Fleck  Bros.,  Ltd.,  who  were 
originally  incorporated  in  Ottawa  in  190S 
with  a  capital  of  850,000,  but  established 
a  br.nich  simultaneously  in  Vancouver. 
With  the  exception  of  machinery,  the  firm 
are  able  to  equip  a  mill  with  anything  it 
can  require,  making  a  speciality  of  beltings 
and  steam  packings,  while  belt  repairing 
on  a  large  scale  is  done  on  their  premises. 
Their  customers  include  most  of  the  largest 
lumber  mills  in  the  Province,  among  the 
most  prominent  being  Hastings  Mill, 
Vancouver  Lumber  Company,  E.  H.  Heaps 
Company',  Canadian  Pacific  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Briti>h  Canadian  Lumber  Companv, 
John  Hanhury  Mills,  and  the  False  Creek 
Lumber  Company,  while  they  are  also 
supplying  the  Power  River  Paper  Mills. 
So  progressive  has  been  the  policv  adopted 
by  the  two  partners,  Mr.  B.  W.  Fleck  and 
Mr.  ].  G.  Fleck,  both  of  whom  are  natives 
of  Ottawa,  that  since  its  establishment  the 
firm  has  increased  in  business  by  100  per 
cent,  or  more  annualh-.  Since  their  trade 
is  confined  exclusively  to  British  Columbia, 
such  figures  emphasise  to  what  extent  the 
lumber  industry  has  recentiv  progressed  in 
the  Province. 

A.  J.  FORSYTH  &  CO. 

It  has  been  officially  stated  that  residents 
in  British  Columbia  import  a  greater  value  of 
goods  per  head  than  the  people  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  At  the  same  time  the 
import  and  export  business  of  Vancouver  is 
in  comparatively  few  hands.  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Forsyth  cS:  Co.,  who  are  so  largelj'  con- 
cerned ill  this  trade,  did  not  establish  their 
Vancouver  house  until  igo8.  To-day  the 
firm  operates  its  own  warehouses  in  the 
city,  has  business  connections  all  over 
the  Province  and  with  the  American  cities 
along  the  coast,  and  has  established  an 
agency  at  Glasgow  under  the  title  of  T. 
Forsyth  &  Co.  Here  is  another  instance 
of  the  remarkable  progress  of  commercial 
undertakings  so  frequentlv  noticed  in 
Vancouver.  Mr.  A.  J.  Forsyth,  who  hails 
from  Glasgow,  is  the  sole  owner  of  the 
business,  and  has  supervised  all  its  multi- 
farious details  from  its  commencement. 
As  such  particulars  are  of  interest  and 
value  to  firms  who  engage  in  export  trade, 
a  list  of  the  principal  articles  handled  by 
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Messrs.  Forsyth  S:  Co.  is  appended.  Im- 
ports :  Pig  and  bar  iron,  bar  steel,  steel 
shafting,  galvanised  iron,  firebricks,  fire- 
clay steel  beams,  channels,  angles,  steel 
castings,  vitrified  pipes,  sanitarj'  fittings, 
t^xports  :  Canned  salmon. 

FORTY-ACRE    FARMS,    LTD. 

In  manj'  new  agricultural  countries  a 
livelihood  is  obtained  from  the  soil  only  by 
cultivating  what  to  the  British  farmer  is 
an  enormous  acreage,  and  the  methods 
employed  are  so  radically  different  from 
those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed, 
that  much  of  his  previous  e.\pcrience  is 
wasted.  In  the  Dominion's  most  westerly 
province,  however,  the  holdings  cultivated, 
the  crops  grown,  the  methods  of  farming, 
and  the  climate,  approximate  very  closely 
--in  the  southern  portion,  at  all  events— to 
the  conditions  in  the  Old  Country.  It  is 
when  the  terms  are  considered  upon  which 
highly  fertile  land  of  this  description  can 
be  purchased  that  the  attractions  of  the 
Province  will  appeal  most  forcibly  to  the 
level-headed  British  farmer.  Forty-Acre 
Farms,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  is  one  of  the 
organisations  through  whose  enterprise 
several  valuable  sections  are  being  made 
available  for  settlement  and  investment  on 
easy  terms.  .As  the  sales  agents  for  the 
Grand  Trunk  Lands  Company,  Ltd.,  they 
are  disposing  of  4Q-acre  holdings  in  two 
farming  districts  in  the  Province.  In  the 
Cariboo  or  Fort  George  country  they  offer 
the  farmer  and  investor  the  choice  of 
100,000  acres,  and  control  an  acreage  of 
twice  this  extent  further  south,  in  the  Lil- 
looet  district.  Soil,  rainfall,  and  climate 
combine  to  guarantee  the  farmer  a  rich 
reward  for  his  toil.  In  the  Lillooet  district 
the  company  hold  350  sections  of  640  acres 
each.  They  were  the  first  in  the  field  to  stake 
Lillooet  sections,  and  had  taken  the  pick 
of  the  country  when  the  Government 
stopped  further  staking  by  placing  a 
general  reserve  on  all  lands  in  Central 
British  Columbia.  It  is  described  as  un- 
surpassed pasture-land,  suitable  for  mixed 
farming  and  dairying,  and  also  comprises 
fruit  lands  adjoining  growing  orchards  of 
proved  success.  .A  uniform  scale  of  prices 
has  been  drawn  up  for  the  whole  of  the 
company's  holdings.  Dairying  land  is  sold 
at  $7.50  per  acre,  mixed  farming  land  at 
$12.50  per  acre,  and  fruit  land  at  $17.50 
per  acre.  The  minimum  tract  sold  consists 
of  40  acres  (hence  the  company's  name), 
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and  is  purchasable  on  the  easy  terms  of 
$50  cash  and  §10  a  month  thereafter,  the 
outstanding  balance  carrying  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

GAULT   BROTHERS.  LTD. 

Wholesale  dry  good?  merchants.  The 
local  business  is  one  ot  7  separate 
companies  controlled  by  the  directors  of 
the  Gault  Brothers  Company.  Ltd.,  of 
Montreal,  which  was  established  over  60 
years  ago.  The  chief  founder  of  the 
original  company  (which  was  the  pioneer 
dry  goods  firm  in  Canada)  was  Mr.  Andrew 
F.  Gault,  who  held  many  important  pubhc 
positions.  The  establishment  of  the  local 
business  followed  the  visit  paid  to  Van- 
couver by  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Gault 
and  Mr.  James  Rogers  in  1898,  when,  fore- 
seeing the  future  prospects  of  the  great 
West,  they  established  a  branch  of  the 
Montreal  Company  iu  1899  in  a  compara- 
tively small  way.  In  1906,  owing  to  the 
greatly  increased  business  of  the  firm,  their 
present  extensive  premises  were  secured — 
these  consist  of  over  40,000  feet  of  floor 
space,  contained  on  7  separate  floors, 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  tracks 
immediately  at  the  rear  of  the  premises. 
In  the  same  j-ear  a  charter  was  taken  out 
for  the  company  under  its  present  existing 
title.  Seven  travellers  cover  the  Province 
and  go  as  far  as  the  Yukon,  which  is  the 
only  ground  covered  by  the  local  company, 
the  management  of  which  has  for  the  last 
10  \-ears  been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Stone.  This  gentleman  is  now  manag- 
ing diiector  of  the  local  companv.  He  his 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
many  years  and  was  president  of  this 
useful  institution  in   1908. 

-^ 

THE   GRAHAM   ISLAND   iB.C.)   COAL   AND 
TIMBER    SYNDICATE,   LTD. 

This  syndicate  has  been  formed  with  the 
object  of  proving  certain  coal  areas  on 
Graham  Uland,  the  principal  island  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  group,  by  boring.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  directors  to  continue 
operations  until  they  are  assured  of  a  suffi- 
cient area  of  high-grade  coal  to  warrant 
the  financing  of  a  compan\'  to  open  mines. 
The  undertakmg  is  being  financed  largely 
by  English  capital,  and  practically  the 
entire  directorate  is  comprised  of  English 
gentlemen.  Mr.  W.  H.  Armstrong,  whose 
office    is    at    Bank    of    Ottawa     Building, 


Vancouver,  is  the  onlv  resident  director  in 
British  Columbia,  and  the  field  work  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Greene, 
a  consulting  mining  engineer,  formerly  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  Mr.  H.  W.  Bourkc 
is  chairman  of  the  directors,  and  Mr. 
Frank  C.  Crush  secretary  of  the  company  at 
tlic  London  office  in  New  Broad  Street. 

HONEYMAN    AND   CURTIS 

Establishing  themselves  in  Vancouver  in 
1902,  this  firm  of  architects  have  been 
connected  with  many  of  the  important 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  since  that 
date.  They  specialise  in  hotels,  banking 
institutions,  and  high-class  residences,  and 
have  planned  many  of  the  court-houses  that 
have  been  erected  throughout  the  Province, 
also  acting  as  supervising  architects  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  on  the 
erection  of  the  Empress  Hotel,  Victoria, 
and  the  addition  to  the  Vancouver  Hotel, 
Vancouver.  Among  other  buildings  de- 
signed by  them  are  the  Glencoe  Lodge, 
the  Columbia  Hotel,  a  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Montreal,  the  Canadian  General  Electric 
Company's  warehouses,  and  St.  John's 
Presbyterian  Church,  all  of  which  are 
situated  in  Vancouver.  Their  services  have 
also  been  engaged  by  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations of  Vancouver,  North  Vancouver, 
Nanaimo,  and  others,  in  connection  with 
fire  halls,  and  they  are  at  present  retained 
by  the  Stanley  Park  Commissioners,  Van- 
couver. The  firm  have  designed  several  of 
the  houses  at  Shaughnessy  Heights,  the 
premier  residential  district  of  Vancouver, 
and  have  a  large  clientele  throughout  the 
Piovince. 

-^ 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRUST  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

The  Industrial  Trust  Companv,  Ltd.,  is 
a  development  of  the  business  established 
in  1910  by  Mr.  James  Mcllwaine  and 
afterwards  known  as  Messrs.  Mcllwaine 
and  Delbar.  Dealing  mainly  in  real  estate, 
Mr.  Mcllwaine  early  determined  to  extend 
the  scope  of  his  operations,  and  in  19 12 
incorporated  his  business  under  its  present 
title  with  a  capital  of  8100,000.  The 
company's  real  estate  operations  extend  to 
everv  part  of  the  Province,  and  include 
farm  lands,  residential  and  city  properties. 
Under  their  charter  they  are  authorised 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  trustees, 
assignees,  &c.,  and  they  also  act  as 
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secretary  to  the  British  Columbia  Katalla 
Oil  Company  and  the  Pioneer  Queen 
Charlotte  Development  Company,  Ltd. 
Mr.  ^Icllwaine,  who  is  a  native  of  Belfast, 
Ireland,  has  had  extensive  experience  on 
the  VVitwatersrand,  South  Africa,  and  has 
turned  his  knowledge  to  good  account  in 
conducting  a  mining  department,  where 
investigations  of  mineral  properties  are 
undertaken  and  reports  made  to  intending 
investors.  In  this  department  he  has  had 
considerable  assistance  from  Mr.  William 
Smith,  who  was  formerly  engaged  in 
mining  operations  in  Scotland.  This 
gentleman  has  also  had  a  very  wide  ex- 
perience of  land  values  and  financial 
matters  in  British  Columbia.  A  third 
director  is  Mr.  George  Marshall,  while  Mr. 
Robert  K.  Park,  a  qualified  solicitor,  fulfils 
the  duties  of  secretarj--treasurer. 

ALFRED  JESSIMAN   &  CO. 

Messrs.  Alfred  Jessiman  &  Co.  are 
principallv  concerned  in  accountancy  work 
and  auditing ;  they  also  deal,  however,  in 
certain  lines  of  mortgage  investments.  Mr. 
Jessiman  is  the  sole  proprietor.  He  came 
to  the  Province  in  1908,  and  started  the 
business  in  1909.  He  had  ten  years' 
experience  of  accountancv'  in  London, 
Scotland,  and  Eastern  Canada.  Having 
made  a  study  of  modern  office  methods,  he 
has  placed  his  special  knowledge  of  office 
organisation  at  the  disposal  of  a  number 
of  Vancouver  companies,  contractors,  im- 
porters, &c.,  by  reorganising  their  office 
systems.  As  an  expert  in  this  branch  of 
accountancj'.  Mr.  Jessiman  is  finding  his 
services  in  growing  request.  Like  so  man)' 
of  his  confreres  in  the  city,  Mr.  Jessiman 
IS  of  Scotch  descent,  and  is  a  native  of 
Aberdeenshire. 

HARRY  A.  JOHNSTON  COMPANY 

This  firm  was  established  in  1904,  and 
has  built  up  an  extensive  busiiie>s  as  pur- 
chasing, selling,  and  financial  agents,  in- 
cluding among  its  clients  people  resident 
in  Eastern  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  of  .America.  With  the  con- 
summation of  the  projected  schemes  for 
the  establishment  of  docks  and  railway 
terminals  in  Vancouver,  the  company  are 
confident  that  an  excellent  profit  will  accrue 
to  investments  in  the  Western  District,  as 
such  improvements  would  necessarily  result 
in   tlie  growth  of  a  new  business  area.     In 
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addition  to  Vuncouvcf,  tlic  firm  is  in  close- 
touch  with  proj^rcss  in  Victoria,  Nanaimo, 
Prince  Kupcrt,  Fort  George,  and  the  Okaiia- 
gan  Valley,  and  make  a  strong  feature  of 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Lulu  Island  and 
the  lower  Kraser  \'alley. 

KENDALL,    SEWELL   &   CO. 

Mr.  John  Kendall,  the  seninr  partner  in 
this  firm  of  chartered  accountants,  is  the 
auditor  to  the  city  of  Vancouver.  He  is  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  and  practised  in 
London  until  1901,  when  he  decided  to 
practise  in  Canada.  After  a  short  residence 
in  Winnipeg  he  came  to  Vancouver  in  1901, 
establishing  the  present  business  in  igo6  as 
John  Kendall  &  Co.  Between  the  period 
of  his  arrival  and  the  establishment  of 
his  own  business  he  was  practising  with 
Messrs.  Clarkson,  Cross  and  Helliwell.  He  is 
an  F.C.A.  of  the  Province  of  British  Colum. 
bia,  A.C.A.  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  a 
member  of  the  1  nstitute  of  Chartered  Accoun- 
tants in  England  and  Wales.  In  partnership 
with  Mr.  Kendall  is  Mr.  Frank  Crompton 
Sewell,  who  was  born  in  the  great  cotton 
spinning  town  of  Bolton,  Lancashire,  and 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Dominion. 
From  1887  to  i8gi  he  served  in  that 
wonderfully  versatile  body,  the  Royal  North- 
West  Mounted  Police,  and  knows  Alberta 
from  end  to  end.  He  came  to  British 
Columbia  in  1895,  and  has  held  the  com- 
mission of  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Province  for  the  past  twelve  years.  His 
connection  with  the  profession  of  account- 
ancy began  in  1905,  when  he  was  admitted 
as  an  F.C.A.  in  the  Province.  He  joined 
Mr.    Kendall  as  partner  in    1907. 

W.    H.    LANE 

Mr.  Lane  is  an  accountant  and  auditor, 
with  offices  at  222,  Winch  Building.  He 
came  to  the  Province  from  England  in  igo8, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  opening  of  his 
own  business  early  in  191 1  he  was  engaged 
with  Messrs.  Evans,  Coleman  and  Evans,  one 
of  the  largest  shipping  and  importing  firmsin 
Vancouver,  as  an  accountant.  Mr.  Lane's 
work  is  wholly  confined  to  local  industries. 
He  is  the  secretary  of  the  Port  Moody  Sand 
and  Gravel  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  Contrac- 
tors' Material  Company,  Ltd.,  and  auditor  to 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Carper,  Ltd.,  and 
the  North  Arm  Steamship  Company,  Ltd., 
all   of  Vancouver. 


MR.    THOMAS    LeMESSURIER 

Mr.  LcMcssurier  mainly  confines  his 
activities  to  operations  in  South  Vancouver 
and  Point  Grey  real  estate,  making  a 
speciality  in  F^burne  property.  Business 
is  also  done  in  city  realty,  and  money  is 
invested  on  behalf  of  clients  who  are 
mainly  local  residents  or  F2astern  Cana- 
dians, in  investments  in  and  around 
\'ancouver,  and  in  loans  on  first  mortgage. 

Mr.  LeMessurier  established  his  business 
in  1906,  having  been  associated  for  the 
previous  5  years  with  the  British  Columbia 
Permanent  Loan  and  Savings  Company. 
He  is  a  native  of  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

-©. 
LUMBERMEN'S  TRUST  COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  companv  was  incorpijrated  in  191 1 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  the  head  office 
being  situated  in  Vancouver.  A  general 
trust  business  is  undertaken,  which  includes 
the  handling  of  stocks  and  shares,  deben- 
ture bonds,  administration  of  estates,  &c. 
The  company  receives  money  on  deposit,  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  being  paid,  and  acts  as 
agents  for  investors  issuing  mortgage  bonds, 
and  as  assignees,  liquidators,  and  official 
administrators.  One  of  the  main  objects 
of  the  formation  of  this  company  was  for 
the  issue  of  timber  bonds.  In  British 
Columbia  those  engaged  in  logging  or  mill 
operations  find  that  modern  requirements 
necessitate  extensive  mill  equipments. 
Money  thus  expended  is  a  permanent  out- 
lay of  capital,  and  practically  remains  tied 
up  in  the  business.  These  large  outlays 
necessitate,  therefore,  the  most  careful 
financial  operations,  especially  so  when 
such  huge  sums  are  required  for  develop- 
ment, as  is  the  case  with  the  most  recently 
equipped  mills.  One  method  of  procedure 
adopted  by  the  Lumbermen's  Trust  Com- 
pany is  the  issue  of  a  bond  loan  which  fur- 
nishes the  mill  with  working  capital  sufficient 
to  enable  it  to  extend  its  operations,  effect 
improvements,  and  to  hold  reserve  stocks, 
which  can  often  be  disposed  of  at  a  pre- 
mium for  an  immediate  delivery.  This 
company  is  the  first  Canadian  financial 
institution  to  enter  into  the  business  of 
handling  timber  bond  issues,  the  security 
for  which  is  a  first  mortgage  and  a  prior 
lien  on  the  properties  covered  by  the  mort- 
gagee or  trustee  for  whom  the  bond  issue 
has  been  made.  Other  departments  of 
the  company's  business  include  the  cruis- 
ing, logging,  and  engmeering  department, 
which  supplies  all  classes  of  thoroughly 
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qualified  men  for  cruising  timber  limits,  as 
well  as  surveyors,  civil  engineers,  topo- 
graphers, &c.  An  insurance  department 
is  also  one  of  considerable  importance,  all 
classes  of  insurance  being  carried  out.  The 
active  management  of  the  Trust  Company 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ernest  T.  McDonald, 
who  is  the  managing  director,  and  Mr. Ralph 
A.  Logan,  secretary-treasurer.  The  former 
gentleman  came  to  this  Province  from  the 
United  States  in  1909.  His  experience  of 
the  lumber  trade  dates  from  1886.  Mr. 
Logan,  who  is  a  native  of  Canada,  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  the  Molson's 
Bank,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  of 
financial  affairs  renders  him  well  able  to 
handle  the  extensive  business  connected 
with  the  company  of  which  he  is  now  a 
member. 

-^ 

MACDONALD     MARPOLE    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  coal 
required  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
from  Vancouver  Island  is  handled  by  the 
Macdonald  Marpole  Company,  Ltd.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to 
find  that  the  company  is  heavily  interested 
in  the  Vancouver  Tug  and  Barge  Company, 
Ltd.  As  is  occasionally  the  case,  the 
number  of  hands  employed  by  the  com- 
pany gives  but  the  poorest  clue  to  the 
importance  of  the  business  which  it  trans- 
acts, for  the  average  number  of  men 
employed  daily  throughout  the  year  is 
somewhere  between  75  and  100.  The 
present  company  is  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  busi  less  started  in  1899  under 
the  title  of  G.  E.  Macdonald  &  Co. 
It  was  incorporated  under  its  present  title 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000  fully  paid  in 
1901.  The  Macdonald  Marpole  Company, 
Ltd.,  act  as  mainland  agents  for  the 
Canadian  Collieries  (Dunsmuir),  Ltd.  The 
main  offices  and  two  branch  oftices  of  the 
company  are  situated  at  Vancouver.  The 
Coal  Harbour  plant  on  Burrard  Inlet  is 
an  important  centre  of  the  company's 
activities,  at  which  point  all  coal  required 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  loaded 
through  the  bunkers  there  into  cars.  The 
bulk  of  the  retail  business  is  handled  from 
the  yards  on  Main  Street,  where  there  may 
usually  be  found  the  number  of  30  or  more 
teams  which  the  company  own. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  besides  the 
interest  it  holds  in  the  Vancouver  Tug  and 
Barge  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Macdonald  Mar- 
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pole  Company  is  also  largely  interested  in 
the  Bermuda  Steamship  Company  and  the 
Vancouver  Dredging  and  Salvage  Com- 
pany, Ltd.  The  president  of  the  company 
is  Mr.  C.  M.  Marpole  and  the  vice- 
president  Mr.  G.  K.  Macdonald.  Mr.  J. 
Sclater  fills  the  position  of  secretary  to  the 
company. 

"^ 

MARWICK,  MITCHELL,    PEAT  &  CO. 

The  business  conducted  under  this  stvie 
is  of  recent  establishment  in  Vancouver, 
and  is  the  branch  office  of  an  important 
British  firm  of  chartered  accountants. 
Originating  in  Glasgow  in  1886,  the  firm 
have  since  opened  some  30  branches  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  are  exceptionally 
well  represented  in  North  America,  for.  in 
addition  to  their  other  Canadian  offices 
( Montreal  and  Winnipeg),  they  have  no  less 
than  17  branches  across  the  border.  The 
son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Marvvick,  who 
was  knighted  as  town  clerk  of  Glasgow, 
Mr.  James  Marwick  is  the  senior  partner, 
and  his  professional  degrees  include  those 
of  membership  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  (Glasgow)  and  of  correspond- 
ing bodies  in  Ontario  and  United  States. 
Mr.  S.  R.  Mitchell,  also  a  partner,  holds  the 
degree  of  C.P.A.  of  Xew  York  and  other 
States.  Another  principal  is  Mr.  \V.  B. 
Peat,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  in  England  and 
Wales,  over  which  body  he  has  presided 
for  a  double  term.  X\\  three  principals  are 
Scotsmen.  The  resident  manager  in  Van- 
couver is  Mr.  Andrew  Stewart,  who 
matriculated  at  Glasgow  University  and 
passed  the  examinations  for  membership  of 
the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  in 
the  same  city.  He  left  a  position  in  the 
firm's  New-  York  office  to  open  the  Van- 
couver branch,  this  dating  from  October, 
191 1. 

-^ 

JOHN    HcLEOD   &   CO.,  LTD. 

Established  as  a  private  firm  in  IQ05, 
John  McLeod  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  incor- 
porated as  a  limited  liabihty  company 
in  19 10,  with  a  capital  of  8150,000,  and 
under  that  title  carries  on  a  financial  and 
real  estate  business  in  Vancouver  and 
surrounding  districts,  including  the  farm 
lands  of  Chilliwack  and  similar  places. 
The  company  is  also  conducting  an  insur- 
ance business,  and  represents  the  California 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  San  Francisco 


and  the  Firemen's  Underwriters  of  Newark, 
New  Jersev. 

Mr.  McLeod,  the  managing  director,  is 
a  native  of  Ontario. 

McTAYISH   BROS. 

Beginning  business  in  igoj  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  Mr.  Donald  N. 
McTavish  now  conducts  a  growing  business 
in  real  estate,  mainly  operating  in  Van- 
couver and  Calgary  land.  He  also  under- 
takes the  investment  of  funds  for  his 
many  clients,  most  of  whom  are  Canadians, 
although  a  few  are  resident  in  the  Old 
Country. 

Mr.  McTavish,  who  is  also  a  director  of 
various  other  local  companies,  is  now  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  business,  his  brother 
having  left  him  soon  after  the  founding 
of  the  firm.  He  is  a  Scotch-Canadian, 
and  has  been  in  British  Columbia  for  the 
past  23  years. 

(5) 

A.  A.  MERCER 

Mr.  A.  .\.  Mercer  is  largely  interested 
in  property  al  Coquitlam,  and  established 
his  business  in  that  place  and  Vancouver 
in  1907,  operating  at  Coquitlam  as  the 
Coquitlam  Real  Estate  Company,  Ltd.  He 
is  also  the  managing  director  of  the  Co- 
quitlam Land  Holding  and  Development 
Company,  Ltd.,  and  of  the  White  Island 
Sulphur  Company,  Ltd. 

The  handling  of  fmids  on  behalf  of 
clients  is  an  important  branch  of  Mr. 
Mercer's  business,  the  high  returns  from 
loans  on  mortgage  and  the  purchase  of 
agreements  for  sale  providing  a  strong 
attraction  for  investors.  Healso  specialises 
in  farm  lands  throughout  the  Fraser  Valley, 
this  department  being  conducted  under  the 
name  of  Mercer  Brothers  and  Sprott. 

ROBERT    M.    MOORE    &    CO. 

.\  form  oi  light  whicli  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  Province,  especially  in  packing 
and  construction  camps  and  lumber  mills, 
is  one  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
gasolene  and  known  as  Moore  Light,  after 
the  firm  who  have  pioneered  it  from  its 
introduction,  Messrs.  Robert  M.  Moore  & 
Co.  This  light  is  produced  at  such  a  small 
cost  that  the  firm  claim  600  candle-power 
can  be  maintained  for  100  hours  at  a  cost 
of  85  cents  (3s.  6d.).  Compared  with  the 
various  other  forms  of  light  in  use,  such 
as  gas,  electricity,  acetylene,  and  kero- 
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sene,  Moore  Light  at  this  price  appears 
to  have  reached  the  lowest  figure  at 
which  one  might  expect  to  obtain  arti- 
ficial light  of  good  quality.  Heaters  and 
cookers  are  also  operated  on  the  same 
system,  and  many  laundries  are  using 
this  gasolene  gas  on  their  machines  in 
preference  to  coal  gas.  The  company, 
whose  head  office  is  in  Vancouver,  have 
a  branch  and  factories  in  Regina  and 
agencies  throughout  Western  Canada. 

THE    MORRISON   STEEL   AND   WIRE 

COMPANY 
The  British  Columbia  Wire  and  NailCom- 
pan\'  was  established  bv  Mr.  S.  Weaver 
in  the  city  of  Vancouver  in  June,  1905, 
for  the  manufacture  of  wire,  wire 
nails,  and  similar  products.  The  plant 
then  laid  down  was  burnt  out  a  few 
months  after  the  business  was  started, 
It  was,  however,  re-erected,  and  active 
operations  were  again  in  force  in 
March  of  1906.  Misfortune,  however,  con- 
tinued to  dog  the  steps  of  the  company, 
and  in  November,  1906,  owing  to  the 
extremely  keen  competition  of  the  eastern 
manufacturers,  it  became  necessarj'  to 
close  down  the  business.  In  December 
of  1907  Mr.  K.  J.  Morrison  became  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Weaver,  and  the  plant  was 
once  again  put  into  active  working  order, 
the  firm  confining  its  products  to  wire  and 
nails,  and  starting  with  six  machines  with 
a  total  output  of  40  kegs  of  nails  per  da\'. 
On  January  i,  1912,  Mr.  Morrison  pur- 
chased the  plant  and  business  in  its  en- 
tirety, Mr.  Weaver  retiring,  and  the  present 
stj'le  of  the  company  was  assumed.  Under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Morrison,  who 
still  continues  personalh'  to  conduct  the 
firm's  business,  the  output  has  been  very 
rapidlj'  increased,  and  at  the  present 
moment  400  kegs  of  nails  per  dav  are 
manufactured.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary, however,  to  instal  an  enlarged  plant, 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  output  to 
500  kegs  per  day.  Plans  are  also  in  active 
operation  to  put  in  additional  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  galvanised  wire,  barbed 
wire  fencing,  and  other  wire  products. 

NATURAL     RESOURCES    SECURITY 

COMPANY,    LTD. 

One  of  the  most  important  districts  that 

is  being  opened   up  by  the  Grand  Trunk 

Pacific  Railroad  is  Central  British  Colum- 


MACDONALD    MARPOLE    COMPANY,    LTD. 
i.  False  Creek  Laxdixg  and  Storage  Blnkers.  2.  coal  Hakbovr  Storage  Bunkers. 
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bia.  and  it  is  in  view  of  the  golden  future 
in  store  for  that  part  of  the  country  that  the 
Natural  Resources  Security  Company,  Ltd., 
has  interested  itself  in  its  development. 
The  town  site  of  Fort  George,  %vhich,  with 
the  e.xceptioii  of  Prince  Rupert,  is  probably 
the  most  important  point  in  British  Colum- 
bia on  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway,  was  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
company  3  years  ago,  and  it  has  large 
interests  in  the  town  site  of  Hazelton  and 
various  farm  lands.  The  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal  will  bring  to  the  Pacific 
Ports  much  of  the  grain  grown  in  the 
Western  Prairie  Provinces,  which  has 
hitherto  reached  foreign  markets  via  Mon- 
treal, and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
seven  railwav  charters  empowered  to  build 
through  the  Peace  River  country  towards 
Vancouver.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  tremendous  natural  resources  of  Cen- 
tral British  Columbia  in  timber  and 
minerals,  these  facts  forecast  a  future  of 
great  promise  for  that  immense  region. 
The  company,  which  has  a  paid-up  capital 
of  8250,000,  has  branch  offices  established 
at  Masset,  Fort  George,  Prince  Rupert,  and 
Hazelton,  all  in  British  Columbia.  Mr. 
Geo.  ].  Hammond  fills  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  whilst  Mr.  K.  A. 
Mackenzie  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Branson  are 
respectivelv  general  manager  and  secretary. 

% 

NORTH-WEST    CANADA    TRUST 

COMPANY,    LTD. 

.\11  the  usual  business  of  a  trust  com- 
panv,  which  includes  acting  as  trustees, 
executors,  administrators,  and  guardians,  are 
carried  out  by  the  Xorth-West  Canada 
Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  necessity' and 
utility  of  such  institutions  to  the  community 
are  of  great  importance,  especially  so  w-hen 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Dominion  Bank- 
ing Laws  forbid  banks  to  invest  in  real 
estate.  The  Xorth-West  Canada  Trust 
Company,  Ltd.,  with  an  authorised  capital 
of  §1,000,000,  of  which  86oo,ODO  has  been 
paid  up,  gives  special  attention  to  the  in- 
vestment of  funds  for  its  clients.  The 
directors  and  other  officials  are  all  promi- 
nent men  in  the  Province  and  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Western  conditions 
gained  by  long  e.xperience  in  financial 
matters.  Estate  management  and  collec- 
tions of  rentals,  &c.,  are  undertaken  by  the 
company,  which  also  carries  on  a  large 
insurance  business  covering  all  fire,  plate- 
glass,  fidelity,  and  indemnity  risks. 


Safety  deposit  and  bond  vaults  of  the 
latest  and  best  designs  are  installed  in  the 
companv's  new  building,  and  are  at  the 
service  of  its  clients. 

W.  N.   ONEIL   &  CO. 

Established  in  189S,  the  firm  of  O'Xeil 
&  Co.  has  grown  up  with  Vancouver, 
for  the  rapid  development  of  industry 
within  the  city  has  given  rise  to  a 
continuous  demand  for  the  building 
materials  in  which  the  firm  deals.  Exten- 
sive premises  have  been  provided,  in 
addition  to  the  store  and  offices,  to  house 
the  stock  necessary  to  make  immediate 
delivery. 

Amongst  the  more  important  items 
carried  in  stock  are  herringbone  metal 
lath,  steel  channels  and  studding,  duplex 
post  caps,  bases,  joist  and  wall  hangers, 
plaster  board,  hardwood  flooring,  paints, 
oils,  glass,  hydrolite,  lath,  linofelt  and  cork, 
mantels,  grates  and  tiles,  facing  brick, 
hardwood  veneered  doors,  roofing  and 
building  paper,  and  master  builders'  con- 
crete hardware. 

The  firm  consists  of  four  partners,  Messrs. 
W.  N.  OXeil,  H.  J.  Wade,  and  J.  A.  Goode, 
all  three  Canadians,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Risk,  a 
Scotchman. 

The  firm's  trade  is  largely  with  British 
Columbia,  it  has  agents  at  all  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

"^ 

THE   PACIFIC   COAST  IMPORTING 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  above  is  a  young  firm  which  was 
incorporated  in  April,  igio,  for  the  purpose 
of  wholesale  dealing  in  crockery,  glassware, 
cutlery,  &c.,  and  is  chiefly  an  import  house. 
The  head  office  and  showrooms  are 
situated  in  the  Mercantile  Building,  Cor- 
dova Street,  where  there  is  a  good  display 
of  Canadian,  British,  and  foreign  ware 
open  to  the  inspection  of  trade  buj-ers,  a 
description  which,  by  the  universal  custom 
of  the  crockery  trade,  applies  to  hotel  and 
bar  proprietors  as  well  as  retail  factors. 
Doubtless  to  the  trade's  regret  the  afternoon 
tea  habit  has  but  few  adherents  in  Canada 
as  yet,  although  the  firm  report  that  within 
the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  sur- 
prising growth  in  sale  of  high-grade  tea- 
sets  throughout  the  Province,  indicating 
a  larger  proportion  than  heretofore  of 
English     settlers     of     a     desirable     class. 


Visitors  and  residents  from  the  Old  Country 
have  not  quite  settled  into  the  Canadian 
system  of  three  meals  per  day  (breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner,  or  dinner  and  supper, 
as  the  midday  and  evening  meals  are 
frequently  called).  The  crockery  trade 
throughout  the  Western  Province  is,  how- 
ever, mainK-  a  matter  of  substantial  break- 
fast and  dinner  ware.  Montreal  is  the 
supply  centre  for  the  Eistern  Provinces, 
but  Vancouver  has  captured  the  trade  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  besides,  of 
course,  British  Columbia.  The  Pacific 
Coast  Importing  Company  represents  the 
leading  Staffordshire  potters  and  manufac- 
turers, also  some  of  the  celebrated  Sheffield 
plate  and  cutlery  houses.  The}-  do  not  con- 
fine their  imports  to  British  lines,  however, 
but  handle  other  lines,  including  Canadian 
cut  glass  manufactured  in  Montreal.  No  im- 
ports of  American  crockery  are  handled  in 
the  provincial  markets.  Vancouver,  Vic- 
toria, New  Westminster,  Calgary,  Edmon- 
ton, and  other  large  cities  of  the  West 
purchase  a  fair  proportion  of  the  higher- 
class  articles,  and  the  rapid  settlement  of 
the  Western  country  makes  the  trade  in  the 
staple  lines  of  crockery,  glass,  and  other 
table-ware  extremely  brisk. 

"^ 

PALMER.    BURMESTER    AND    VON 
GRAEVENITZ,   LTD. 

Messrs.  Palmer,  Burmester  and  Von 
Graevenitz,  Ltd.,  are  a  private  limited 
liability  compan\',  with  a  capital  of  S  100,000 
in  fully  paid  shares,  carrying  on  the  business 
of  financial  agents,  in  which  capacity  they 
undertake  the  investment  of  capital  in 
real  estate  and  on  first  mortgage.  The 
company  are  the  owners  of  the  only  theatre 
in  North  Vancouver,  the  "  Lonsdale,"  the 
building  representing  an  investment  of 
670,000.  Their  activities  are  confined  to 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  and  their 
principal  interests  are  in  North  Vancouver, 
South  Vancouver,  Burnaby,  Prince  Rupert, 
Stewart,  and  the  Kootenays.  Mr.  G.  G. 
Palmer,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  came 
from  South  Africa,  where  he  acted  as  a 
solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  came 
to  the  Province  in  1909,  in  which  year  the 
business  was  established.  Mr.  C.  M.  Bur- 
mester is  an  Englishman  and  Mr.  H.  von 
Graevenitz  a  German  military  officer.  Both 
these  gentlemen  came  to  the  Province  about 
the  same  period  as  Mr.  Palmer. 
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ROSS   AND   SHAW 

Mr.  11.  C.  Ross  ;iiul  Mr.  L.  Shaw  :irc  old- 
tiincrs  of  the  I'rovinci.',  and  have  long 
cxpeiiciicc  of  the  realty,  insurance,  and 
loan  business.  Tlicir  partnership  began  in 
1904,  and  while  they  have  continued  to 
enlarge  their  connection  in  regard  to  city 
and  suburban  properties,  the}'  have  in 
recent  years  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  northern  land  which  the  new  trans- 
continental railway  is  opening  up  and 
making  accessible  to  farmers  and  settlers. 
The  land  on  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  in  which  they  are  particularly 
interested,  is  in  the  Salmon  Valley,  adjacent 
to  Fort  George,  and  approximately  400 
miles  from  Prince  Rupert.  They  have  a 
fine  tract  of  about  10,000  acres,  subdivided 
into  40-acre  lots,  which  it  is  claimed  consti- 
tutes a  profitable  and  attractive  investment 
for  the  farmer  of  small  means  and  the 
capitalist.  The  firm  are  also  developing  a 
section  known  as  Lakeview  Gardens, 
Nicola  Valley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kamloops.  This  tract  is  being  irrigated, 
and  is  said  to  offer  excellent  prospects  for 
poultrj'-raising  and  fruit-farming.  The  firm 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  land  values 
prevailing  in  the  city,  and  remark  that 
Vancouver  has  never  "  boomed."  They 
keep  in  touch  with  real  estate  affairs  in  the 
other  Pi-ovinccs,  and  declare  that  in  no 
other  city  are  the  collections  more  healtliy 
and  satisfactorv. 

SHOVER    AND    THOMAS 

This  addition  to  the  firms  of  contractors 
in  builders'  materials  was  started  in  1907, 
the  partners  being  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shover, 
who  came  to  British  Columbia  from  Indian- 
apolis, and  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Thomas,  of  Bristol, 
England,  who  had  previously  been  engaged 
in  railway  contracting  in  various  parts  of 
the  Province.  The  firm  owns  two  wharves 
and  the  surplus  of  energy  from  the  electrical 
supply  for  operating  the  hoisting  gear  on 
these  is  used  in  driving  two  large  crushing 
machines.  The  wharves  give  accommoda- 
tion to  4  scows,  and  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  extension  which  the  firm  has 
been  considering  for  some  time.  It  also 
owns  the  tugs  Sunbury  and  Westminster, 
and  the  dredge  Beaver,  while  20  teams  of 
horses  are  kept  constantlj'  employed. 

SMITH,  KERRY  AND  CHACE 

The  local  office  of  this  firm  was  opened 
in  191 1,  the  head  office — which  was  estab- 


lished in  1904— being  situated  in  Toronto. 
The  linn  undertake  engineering  works  of 
all  descriptions,  including  hydraulic,  steam, 
electric,  railwiy,  municipal,  and  industrial 
engineering,  a  speciality  being  made  of 
hydro-electric  and  irrigation  undertakings. 
Amongst  some  of  the  important  Western 
Canada  public  works  recently  carried  out 
may  be  mentioned  the  hydro-electric  de- 
velopment at  Horseshoe  Falls  on  the  Bow 
River  for  the  Calgary  Power  Company, 
which  develops  about  16,000  h.p.,  trans- 
mitted in  two  opposite  directions,  a  por- 
tion going  west  to  the  Exshavv  Mill  of  the 
Canada  Cement  Company,  and  the  other 
being  carried  direct  to  Calgary  for  general 
industrial  purposes.  The  firm  were  also  the 
engineers  for  the  hydro-electric  municipal 
plants  of  the  cities  of  Nelson  and  Revel- 
stoke,  B.C.,  and  for  the  steam  generating 
plant  for  the  city  of  Lethbridge,  Alberta, 
and  were  designing  and  constructional 
engineers  for  the  city  of  Winnipeg's  power 
development  at  Point  du  Bois  on  the 
Winnipeg  River. 

Offices  are  also  established  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  Boise,  Idaho.  The  local 
manager  is  Mr.  G.  A.  MacCarthy,  who, 
prior  to  coming  to  the  Province  to  open 
the  Vancouver  branch,  was  for  2j  years 
managing  the  firm's  business  in  Calgary. 
His  engineering  experience,  which  dates 
back  to  1887,  includes  a  4  years'  service 
with  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Railway  Commission,  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  engineer. 

SMITH    AND    SHERBORNE,    LTD. 

The  vouth  of  Vancouver  is  hardly 
credited  by  those  who  see  the  city  to-day, 
for  its  streets  and  buildings  vie  with  those 
of  almost  anv  city  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. That  the  construction  of  a  large 
number  of  the  principal  buildings  is  of 
more  or  less  recent  date,  however,  is  a  fact 
that  is  borne  out  by  the  date  of  establish- 
ment of  the  principal  contractors  and 
builders  who  have  made  Vancouver  their 
headquarters.  Amongst  the  oldest  must 
be  included  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sherborne, 
Ltd.,  who  started  their  business  as  a  private 
concern  in  1903.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
limited  liabiltt\'  company  in  19 12  with  a 
fully  paid  up  capital  of  $50,000.  A  number 
of  the  most  important  buildings  adorning 
Vancouver,  as  well  as  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  Province,  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  company,  and  worthy 
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of  particular  mention  are  the  World 
Building,  an  i8-storey  structure  in  Pender 
Street,  the  Spencer  Building,  Hastings 
Street,  the  biggest  department  store 
building  in  the  Province,  the  Lcckic 
Block,  the  Holden  Block,  and  the  Jones 
Block,  all  constructions  of  the  best  type. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Province  the  com- 
pany built  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Depot  at  Revelstoke,  the  Crofton  Smelters' 
Plant,  Crofton,  the  Russell  Hotel,  New 
Westminster,  and  others,  a  list  of  which 
would  take  up  more  space  than  is  at  our 
disposal.  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  who  is  also 
interested  in  the  Victoria  Brick  and  Con- 
tracting Companj-,  Victoria,  came  to  the 
Province  in  1884  from  Ontario,  where  he 
had  lived  for  some  time  after  his  arrival  in 
Canada  from  England,  his  native  place, 
and  his  experience  of  the  contracting  busi- 
ness dates  back  to  1880.  Mr.  F.  T. 
Sherborne,  who  is  also  an  Englishman, 
came  to  British  Columbia  in  1881.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  the  building  and  contract- 
ing trade  since  1889. 

ALEXANDER   SMITH  &  CO. 

The  firm  of  Alexander  Smith  &  Co.  was 
established  in  North  Vancouver  when  it  was 
merely  a  hamlet  of  600  inhabitants,  and 
now  enjoys  the  patronage  of  people  resi- 
dent in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  have 
been  attracted  by  the  opportunities  for 
investment  provided  by  this  district. 
Already  the  population  has  reached  10,000, 
and  in  every  part  houses  in  course  of 
construction  testify  to  the  coming  of  further 
inhabitants.  It  has  been  chosen  as  the 
terminus  of  a  railway  from  tlie  Peace  River 
district,  while  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  also 
engaged  on  the  construction  of  a  line 
round  the  head  of  Burrard  Inlet,  termina- 
ting at  North  Vancouver. 

The  firm,  which  consists  of  Messrs.  Alex- 
ander Smith  and  John  Wylie  Donaldson, 
have  invested  large  sums  in  first-class  mort- 
gage securities  for  their  clients,  returning  7 
or  8  per  cent,  interest,  and  have  been  ver\' 
successful  in  the  purchase  and  selling  of  lots 
and  acreage  for  a  constantly  increasing 
clientele. 

-^ 

STAR    REALTY    COMPANY 

One  of  the  pioneer  firms  in  the  selling  of 
the  farm  lands  of  Graham  Island,  the  most 
favoured  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  group,  is 
the  Star  Realty  Company,  who  are  actively 
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engaged  in  attracting  settlers  to  this  new 
and  fertile  portion  of  British  Columbia.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  much  of  their 
land  is  sold  to  colonisation  companies,  and 
the  firm  itself  encourages  the  coming  of 
small  communities  by  making  special  terms 
by  which  the  land  can  be  paid  for.  While 
well  suited  for  fruit  growing,  it  is  as  a  mixed 
farming  district  that  Graham  Island  affords 
most  opportunities,  its  chmate  having  been 
likened  to  that  of  South  Devon,  England,  or 
the  Xorthern  Island  of  \ew  Zealand.  Mr. 
Sewall,  a  member  of  the  firm,  was  engaged 
in  timber  cruising  throughout  the  Province 
before  entering  his  present  business,  and  is 
well  versed  in  the  conditions  obtaining  in 
e%-ery  part.  Messrs.  N.  F.  Monjo  and  C.  C. 
Maben  are  the  two  other  members  of  the 
firm. 

"^ 

W.  T.   STEIN   &   CO. 

The  sole  partner  in  this  firm  is  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stein,  who  took  the  degree  of  CX.  in 
Edinburgh,  the  city  of  his  birth,  in  1889, 
and  has  been  continuously  practising 
for  over  32  years.  His  practice  in 
Vancouver  dates  from  1893.  Mr.  Stein  has 
been  the  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  of  British  Columbia 
since  its  incorporation  in  1905,  and  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  founding  the 
Institute.  The  Act  of  Incorporation,  known 
as  the  Chartered  Accountants  Act,  1905, 
differs  in  no  essential  particulars  from  the 
Acts  of  similar  institutes  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  other  Canadian  provinces.  The 
diplomas  granted  are  those  of  Fellowship 
(Fellow  of  the  Chartered  Accountants, 
"F.C.A."),  and  certificates  of  membership 
are  issued  to  Associate  Members  ("  A.C.A."). 
Honorarj-  membership  can  be  conferred  b\' 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council,  and  carries 
with  it  the  use  and  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Fellowship  degree  except  voting  or  holding 
office.  All  members,  in  good  standing,  of 
the  corresponding  institutes  and  associa- 
tions of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  are 
eligible  for  membership  without  further 
examination,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council,  and  examinations  of  other 
candidates  for  admission  are  held  from  time 
to  time.  At  the  beginning  of  191 2  the 
membership  of  the  Institute  (which  began 
with  four  members)  had  increased  to 
twent\--two. 

Mr.  Stein  acted  as  hon.  secretarv  of  the 


Vancouver    Board    of    Trade    for    several 
years,  viz.,  from  1898  to  1900. 

-^ 

FRANK    SWEATMAN 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sweatnian,  who 
as  an  engineer  and  surveyor  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  of  the  Province,  for 
some  interesting  information  concerning 
the  surveying  profession  in  British  Colum- 
bia. We  note  that  the  prospective  sur- 
vevor  in  the  Province  has  one  preliminary 
examination  to  pass.  This  done,  he  must 
serve  three  years  with  a  certified  surveyor, 
and  must  then  pass  his  final  e.xamination, 
which  includes  all  practical  work.  Mr. 
Sweatman  is  closeh'  concerned  with  the 
Vancouver  branch  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  which  is 
shortly  to  found  an  Animal  Hospital,  for 
which  it  has  a  small  grant  from  the  city,  and 
to  the  support  of  which  it  is  proposed  to 
devote  all  fines  inflicted  for  cruelty  or  ill- 
treatment  to  animals.  Two  j'ears  ago  Mr. 
Frank  Sweatman  was  joined  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  Harry  Sweatman,  A.M.I.Mech.E.,  who 
specialises  in  refrigerating  plants  and  brew- 
ing machinerj'. 

J.    S.   TAIT   &   CO. 

Every  fourth  year  the  British  Columbia 
salmon-fishing  industry  has  to  prepare  for 
an  exceptionally'  heavy  run  of  the  famous 
"  sockej'e  "  salmon,  and  the  next  big  season, 
according  to  the  4-year  cycle,  is  not  due  till 
1913.  For  this  reason  the  provincial  trade 
in  nets  and  twine  has  not  been  particularly 
brisk  since  1909,  but  the  general  average 
shows  a  well-sustained  demand  for  neces- 
sary equipment.  Major  John  S.  Tait,  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  in  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  of  the  Province,  reports 
a  profitable  year  during  191 1.  He  repre- 
sents the  firm  of  Crawford  Brothers,  Ltd., 
linen  thread  manufacturers,  of  Beith,  and 
J.  and  W.  Stewart,  patent  net  and  thread 
manufacturers,  of  Musselburgh,  both  Scotch 
firms  trading  in  Vancouver  as  Crawford 
and  Stuart,  patent  salmon  net  and  twine 
manufacturers.  They  are  medallists  of 
nearh'  all  the  principal  expositions,  and 
were  established  more  than  a  century  ago 
in  Great  Britain.  This  enterprise  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  Linen  Thread 
Trust  of  the  U.S..A..  .According  to  Major 
Tait,  the  tendency  of  the  salmon  industry  to 
move  into  northern  waters  is  pronounced. 


His  view  is  that  the  American-owned  traps 
on  Puget  Sound  have  devastated  the  harvest 
in  the  P'raser  River,  and  that  no  amount  of 
artificial  propagation  can  offset  the  harm 
done  bv  these  engines  of  destruction,  the 
number  of  spawning  salmon  finding  their 
way  to  the  headwaters  being  insufficient 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  hatcheries. 
If  the  natural  spawning  grounds  were  freely 
opened  up  and  kept  under  observation  there 
would  be  a  better  chance  of  increasing  the 
run  of  fish.  Major  Tait  also  conducts  a 
general  import  and  commission  business, 
and  represents  the  Page  Hersey  Iron  Tube 
and  Lead  Company',  Ltd.,  of  Guelph  and 
Welland,  Ont.,  manufacturers  of  black  and 
galvanised  wrought-iron  pipe.  He  has  been 
established  in  Vancouver  since  1897,  and 
controls  a  large  proportion  of  the  business 
done  in  the  lines  which  he  represents. 
There  are  few  better  known  commission 
houses  in  the  Province  than  that  of  J.  S. 
Tait  &  Co.  Major  Tait  has  been  connected 
with  militia  organisations  in  the  city  of 
Vancouver  ever  since  he  has  lived  there, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  acting  second 
in  command  of  the  72nd  Highlanders  of 
Canada. 

%' 

THE  URBAN  INVESTMENT  COMPANY, 
LTD. 

Xot  manv  Investment  companies  are  able 
to  pav  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  and  carry 
forward  a  good  balance  while  yet  placing  a 
substantial  amount  to  reserve.  This  is  the 
happv  position  of  the  L'rban  Investment  Com- 
pany, Ltd.  (authorised  capital.  Si, 000,000). 
The  company  attribute  their  success  to  a 
rigid  avoidance  of  the  speculative  ventures 
which  seem  to  form  so  strong  an  attraction 
to  many  similar  concerns,  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  more  modest  but  safe  profit 
accruing  from  loans  on  mortgage  and  agree- 
ments for  sale.  The  generous  action  of  the 
directors  in  declining  any  fee  for  their  ser- 
vices since  the  inception  of  the  companj-, 
and  the  lack  of  promotion  expenses 
by  way  of  commission,  or  bonus  shares, 
&c.,  frees  the  company  from  the  encum- 
brance of  any  standing  charges  on  that 
account,  so  that  the  profits  can  be  en- 
tirely devoted  to  dividends  and  the  future 
welfare  of  the  concern.  The  managing 
director,  Mr.  Henry  Xewmarch,  is  also  an 
active  member  in  the  firm  of  Newmarch, 
Cooper  &  Co.,  importers. 
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THE     VANCOUVER     FINANCIAL 
CORPORATION,  LTD. 

The  \';uicouvcr  Fuuuicial  Corpoi;ilioii 
was  cstablislicd  in  1908,  with  a  capital  of 
$210,000,  and  now  possesses  a  reserve  of 
$130,000.  Most  of  the  money  was  sub- 
scribed in  Canada,  but  part  of  tlie  shares 
are  held  by  residents  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  company  have  a  large  connec- 
tion in  Scotland,  where  their  agents  in 
Glasgow  and  ICdinburgh  look  after  their 
interests.  They  have  invested  considerable 
sums  on  behalf  of  their  clients  in  first 
mortgage  loans,  consistently  avoiding  more 
speculative  ventures,  and  in  addition 
manage  several  of  the  large  business 
blocks  in  Vancouver,  collecting  rents  and 
attending  to  various  details. 

The  company  are  also  agents  for  the 
General  Fire  Insurance  Compan}'  of  Perth, 
Scotland,  the  Aetna  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  General  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Company  of  Toronto,  and 
the  Canadian  Casualty  Boiler  Insurance 
Company. 

Mr.  Drayton,  the  founder  and  managing 
director  of  the  company,  was  for  20  years 
the  Western  Inspector  for  the  Canada 
Permanent  Mortgage  Company.  He  is 
an  Englishman,  and  was  born  in  the 
West  Indies. 

VANCOUVER   JUNK  COMPANY 

A  business  that  has  proved  eminently 
useful  to  many  industries  in  the  Province 
is  that  known  as  the  Vancouver  Junk  Com- 
pany. This  firm,  which  purchases  all  kinds 
of  used  metal  and  machinery,  owns  exten- 
sive shops  and  yards  in  which  machinery 
can  be  repaired  and  adjusted  when 
necessary  to  the  requirements  of  saw- 
mills, mining,  and  similar  companies. 
The  machinery  when  taken  over  by  the 
purchaser  is  in  e.xcellent  condition,  whilst 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  company 
enable  it  to  sell  goods  at  a  ligure  repre- 
senting frequently  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion on  the  nominal  price  charged  for 
new  plant.  The  company's  premises, 
which  extend  for  some  200  yards  along 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  main 
track,  consist  of  yards,  machine  shops 
in  which  parts  can  be  manufactured  or 
readjusted,  and  large  quarters  for  the 
storage  of  machinery.  The  company  also 
owns  a  5-acre  yard  for  scrap  iron,  situated 
in  New  Westminster,  and  a  smaller  depot 
in   the   city  for   storing   machinery.     The 


aver.ige  stock  carried  by  the  company  is 
estimated  to  value  $300,000.  Mr.  A.  Gold- 
berg, who  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
company,  came  to  Vancouver  from  Seattle 
in  11)02,  and  though  he  has  been  interested 
in  similar  business  both  there  and  in  Van- 
couver for  some  considerable  time,  it  was 
not  until  that  year  that  the  Vancouver  Junk 
Company  was  formed.  The  growth  of  the 
business  has  been  phenomenal. 

■^ 

WADDELL    AND    HARRINGTON 

The  rapid  development  of  Western 
Canada  has  offered  so  vast  a  field  to  the 
activities  of  the  engineer  that  many  en- 
gineering firms  have  found  it  advisable  to 
concentrate  in  the  main  upon  one  branch  of 
work.  The  firm  of  Waddell  and  Harrington, 
consulting  engineers,  affords  an  illustration 
of  this  fact.  Some  of  the  more  notable 
works  with  which  this  firm  has  been  con- 
nected are  the  Eraser  River  Bridge  at  New 
Westminster,  undertaken  for  the  Provincial 
Government,  and  the  Cambie  Street,  the 
Granville  Street,  and  Westminster  Avenue 
Bridges,  erected  for  the  City  of  Vancouver. 
The  firm  has  also  designed  numerous 
bridges  for  the  Canadian  Nortliern  Pacific 
Railway.  Mr.  J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  the  senior 
partner,  is  a  native  of  Canada.  He  held 
the  chair  of  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan,  Tokio, 
from  1880  to  1882,  and  has  been  in  con- 
sulting practice  since  1893.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Harrington  was  born  in  the  State  of  Kansas, 
U.S.A.  Both  gentlemen  are  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  hold  numerous  degrees 
from  different  Universities.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Waddell  is  the  author 
of  several  treatises  on  bridge  construc- 
tion. 

WAGHORN,  GWYNN   &  CO. 

Acting  for  English,  Scotch,  and  Belgian 
companies,  the  above  firm  of  stock- 
brokers, financial,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
agents  has  had  its  headquarters  in  Van- 
couver for  the  past  7  years,  Mr. 
Waghorn  having  had  some  20  years' 
experience  with  Messrs.  Osier,  Hammond 
and  Nanton,  financial  agents,  Winnipeg. 
Messrs.  Waghorn  and  Gwynn,  the  two 
partners,  are  both  Englishmen. 

The  firm  is  closely  in  touch  with  values 
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and  general  conditions,  as  in  connection 
with  their  investment  business  they  have 
loans  on  their  books  amounting  to  nearly 
$2,000,000  at  rates  between  (1  and  8 
per  cent.,  and  report  payments  all  promptly 
made. 

G.   C.   WALKER   &    CO. 

The  firm  of  G.  C.  Walker  &  Co.  is  typical 
of  many  enterprising  real  estate  firms,  who, 
by  confining  their  attention  to  some  par- 
ticular locality,  have  gradually  built  up 
a  prosperous  neighbourhood.  Messrs. 
Walker  &  Co.  are  concerned  solely  with 
that  district  known  as  North  Vancouver, 
and  the  firm  has  already  sold  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  water  frontage.  Whilst 
ready  to  undertake  all  manner  of  real  estate 
business,  the  firm  may  be  said  to  specialise 
in  business  lots.  Mr.  Walker,  who  came 
to  the  Province  in  1892,  is  a  native  of 
Newcastle,  England,  where  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  the  firm  of  Sir 
William  Armstrong.  He  was  the  organiser 
of  the  North  Vancouver  Dock  and  Storage 
Company,  of  which  he  is  still  the  vice- 
president.  Other  partners  in  the  firm  are 
Mr.  H.  V.  Smith  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Campbell. 

"^ 

WEBB,   READ   AND    HEGAN 

Chartered  accountants  are  in  a  position 
to  speak  authoritatively  as  to  financial 
conditions,  and  Mr.  J.  Hadyn  Young,  a 
member  of  tlie  above  firm,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  in  Vancouver,  where  most  of 
the  provincial  companies  have  their  regis- 
tered offices,  the  conditions  generally  are 
very  good.  He  considers  that  great  scope 
exists  for  industries  of  various  kinds  outside 
the  town,  where  the  values  are  not  so  high 
as  in  the  city  itself,  and  that  great  possi- 
bilities exist  for  the  investment  of  capital 
apart  from  land.  Mr.  Young  received  his 
charter  from  the  Institute  of  Accountants 
and  Actuaries  in  Scotland  in  1903  ;  and 
when,  quite  recently,  the  firm  found  the 
extension  of  the  business  necessitated  a 
branch  in  Vancouver,  he  was  entrusted 
with  its  management.  Mr.  T.  Harry  Webb 
is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  which 
has  its  head  office  in  Winnipeg.  Other 
branches  are  found  in  Edmonton,  Calgary, 
London  (Eng.),  and  Glasgow. 

WILSON    AND   LAKE 

Although  only  established  since  January, 
191 1,  this  firm  of  consulting  engineers  has 


VANCOUVER    JUNK    COMPANY. 


I.  Exterior  of  Premises,  showing  Track  and  Scr.4p-he.\ps,  as  Unloaded. 


JixK  Classified,  Parts  of  Machinery,  etc. 


3.  Junk  .after  Sorting,  P.\rts  of  Machinery,  Chains,  etc. 
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I.  Second-hand  Rails,  Pipixc;.  etc. 


VANCOUVER    JUNK    COMPANY. 
IXTEKioR  OF  Shop  A.    Maki\<}  vv  Machixeuy  iro.m  Old  Parts. 


3.  Interior  ok  Shop  D. 
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already  undertaken  some  highly  important 
work  in  the  Province.  Amongst  other 
large  undertakings  carried  out,  the  firm 
designed  the  gravel-washing  plant  for  the 
J.  A.  Dewar  Company,  of  Vancouver.  This 
plant,  which  was  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  Canada — costing  approximately  8100.000 
to  install— included  a  private  railroad  cover- 
ing about  3  miles  of  track.  The  firm  also 
surveyed  and  planned  the  route  for  the 
Island  Valley  Railway  Company,  of  Graham 
Island.  Prior  to  joining  the  firm,  Mr. 
Lake  designed  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  the  rock-crushing  plant 
situated  at  \icomen,  B.C.  This  is  actually 
the  largest  rock-crushing  plant  in  the 
Province ;  it  is  used  exclusively  for 
crushing  ballast  and  not  for  commercial 
purposes.  It  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons 
per  day.  Both  partners  of  the  firm  are 
Englishmen,  Mr.  Wilson  coming  to  British 
Columbia  in  1907,  and  Mr.  Lake  in  1910, 
each  gentleman  having  had  over  15 
years'  practical  experience  in  his  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Lake,  who  has  closel}'  studied 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  British 
Columbia  concerning  his  own  and  kindred 
trades,  considers  that  there  is  a  big  opening 
in  the  Province  for  more  engineering 
works  and  machine  shops,  as,  owing  to  the 
limited  number  and  capacity  of  those 
existing,  the  ruling  prices  for  both  work  and 
materials  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
in  other  markets.     An  equally  good  open- 


ing exists  for  brick-makers  for  more  or  less 
the  same  reasons,  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  thoroughly  practical  men  must 
undertake  the  control  of  such  trades  as 
these. 

'^ 
JOHN  W.  WILSON 
Primarily  concerned  with  fire  and  acci- 
dent insurance,  Mr.  Wilson  now  covers 
extended  risks  in  employers'  liability, 
bonding,  plate  glass,  burglarj-,  marine, 
automobile,  life,  and,  in  short,  practically 
every  risk  to  which  human  beings  or  their 
property  are  liable.  Commencing  in  1909, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  not  merely  developed  a 
large  city  business,  but  now  rejoices  in  an 
extensive  and  ever-increasing  up-countrv 
clientele.  The  principal  company  which 
he  represents  is  the  Manitoba  Assurance 
Company  (fire),  which  is  owned  by  the 
Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Liverpool,  and  it  is  to  the 
support  of  this  and  other  sound  companies, 
combined  with  sustained  and  systematic 
effort,  that  he  attributes  his  success.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a  native  of  Canad.i. 

WRIGHT,  CANNON  &  CO.,  LTD. 
This  firm  was  established  in  1900  under 
the  name  of  Wright,  Cannon  &  Burnett, 
and  the  present  style  was  adopted  in  1902. 
Mr.  Leslie  H.  Wright,  managing  director, 
is  the  only  member  of  the  original  firm  who 


is  still  connected  with  it.  Thej'  are  en- 
gaged purely  in  the  insurance  business, 
writing  fire,  accident,  employers'  liability, 
m.^rine,  fidelity  and  contract  bonds.  The 
extensive  nature  of  this  enterprise  is  best 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  191 1  the  firm  had 
a  premium  income  of  §200,000  on  all  risks 
covered  by  them.  The  firm  report  that  the 
employers'  liability  business  in  the  Province 
is  markedly  on  the  increase,  largely  due  to 
commercial  men  being  more  fully  informed 
as  to  the  liability  accruing  under  the  statute 
law. 

The  fidelitv-  and  contract  bonds  issued  by 
the  firm  are  those  of  the  United  States 
Fidelity  and  Guarantee  Company  of  Balti- 
more, for  whom  the  firm  act  asgeneralagents 
for  the  Province.  In  other  classes  of  insur- 
ance they  write  for  the  following  companies: 
The  Xational  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  ;  the  Delaware  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  the  Mary- 
land Casualty  Company  of  Baltimore,  Ind.  ; 
the  Pacific  Marine  Insurance  Company  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.  ;  the  Royal  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Montreal,  and  the  Property 
Insurance  Company  of  London,  Eng. 
(^Marine  Dept.).  The  Pacific  Marine  Insur- 
ance Companj-  of  Vancouver  is  a  local  con- 
cern which  was  organised  in  1906  by  Mr. 
Wright,  the  managing  director  of  the  firm 
under  review.  It  has  a  paid-up  capital  of 
§100,000,  vi'ith  reserve  of  §12,000  and  re- 
insurance reserve  of  §15,000. 


ENGLISH    BAY    AT    NIGHT. 
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POLICE 


HE  policing  of  British 
Columbia    is   in     the 
hands    of    two   sepa- 
rate bodies,  the  Pro- 
vincial  Force,  under 
tlie     regime    of     the 
Government,  and  the 
City       Forces,      con- 
trolled  and    regulated  by  the  Councils  of 
the  cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria.     In 
whichever  force  a  man  may  be  it  is  neces- 
sary that   his   physique,  courage,   and   re- 
source be  of  the  best,  the  conditions  obtain- 
ing in  the  country  necessitating  all  these 
qualifications.     Rigorous  as  is  the  law  re- 
specting immigration  and  the  exclusion  of 
"  undesirables,''  it  has   been  impossible  to 
keep   the   country   entirely   free   from  the 
criminal  element,  and  an  increasing  army 
of  mutinous  malcontents  from   the   South 
has  added  greatly  to  the  worries  of  the  two 
police    organisations.     In    Vancouver    the 
effect    has    been    to    make   the  force   the 
strongest   in   Canada  in  proportion  to  the 
city's  population,  there  being  i   policeman 
to  every  500  people.     In  Toronto  there  is 
I  to  everj'  773  of  the  population,  in  Winni- 
peg I  to  every  860,  and  in   Montreal  i   to 
every   766  people.     The   strength   of    tlie 
Vancouver  constabulary  at  present  stands 
at  220  men,  which  is  to  be  increased  to  250 
during  the   present   year   (1912).     Of    this 
number    about    30    are    mounted.     Every 
man   is  well   armed   with   baton    and   re- 
volver, and  is  of  fine  physique,  the  police 
regulations  calling  for  6  feet  in  height,  a 


chest  measurement  of  37  inches,  and  a 
minimum  weight  of  165  lbs.  Everything 
is  done  to  keep  the  men  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, a  course  of  rigorous  drill  and  exercise 
being  systematically  followed  out. 

For  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  adequate 
supervision  the  area  for  which  the  City 
Police  arc  responsible  has  been  divided  into 
sections,  each  with  headquarters  of  its  own. 
In  each  district  are  a  number  of  electric 
patrol  boxes,  in  all  close  on  100,  fitted  with 
a  telephone  connected  with  the  different 
stations,  thus  allowing  the  patrol  man  to  be 
in  constant  touch  with  headquarters.  Most 
of  these  are  also  supplied  with  a  bell  and 
light.  In  the  event  of  an  arrest  the  officer 
is  not  allowed  to  march  the  culprit  through 
the  streets — a  disagreeable  sight  seen  in 
many  cities  more  advanced  than  Vancouver 
— but  must  telephone  for  one  of  the  motor 
police  wagons,  in  which  his  charge  is  con- 
veyed to  the  station. 

A  recent  addition  to  their  equipment  is  a 
patrol  boat,  which  has  already  rendered  the 
community  useful  service  in  frustrating  the 
raids  of  marauders  on  the  various  craft 
moored  in  Burrard  Inlet  and  Coal  Harbour. 
Another  duty  delegated  to  the  police  is 
that  of  conveying  people  who  are  injured 
in  the  city  to  the  various  hospitals,  a  motor 
ambulance  wagon  having  been  provided 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Provincial  Police  Force  consists  of  a 
superintendent,  a  sergeant,  chief  constables, 
and  constables,  the  two  former  being  at 
Victoria,  while  the  remainder  are  distri- 
buted among  the  towns  and  rural  districts 
in  the  interior  of  the  Province, 


Another  body  of  men  partly  responsible 
for  maintaining  law  and  order  in  the  thinly 
populated  regions  of  Northern  British 
Columbia  is  the  famous  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  established  in  1873  by  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald.  The  force  consists  of 
about  50  officers  and  600  men  scattered  over 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  the  North-West 
Territories,  and  the  Yukon  dibtrict,  and  the 
total  area  patrolled  by  them  is  enormous,  in 
some  cases  one  man  covering  a  district 
of  2,000  square  miles.  Their  outposts  are 
scattered  all  over  the  great  North-West, 
where  they  hravelv  face  the  dangers  of 
long  journeys  in  a  most  rigorous  climate 
and  have  earned  for  themselves  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  finest  protective 
and  repressive  forces  in  the  world.  Can- 
didates for  admission  to  this  corps  must 
be  of  British  nationality,  from  22  to  30 
vears  old,  at  least  5  feet  8  inches  in 
lieight,  have  a  minimum  chest  measure- 
ment of  35  inches,  and  weigh  not  more 
than  173  lb.  They  must  be  single  men 
of  sound  constitution,  able  to  ride,  and 
engage  for  a  period  of  5  years. 


VANCOUVER    FIRE 
BRIGADE 

Quite  recently  a  Commission  of  London 
men,  well  versed  in  modern  methods  and 
appliances  for  fire-fighting,  undertook  an 
examination  of  the  apparatus  and  system 
in  vogue  for  dealing  with  outbreaks  in 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  world. 
As  a  result  of  their  inquiries,  it  was  found 
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1.   EXTERIOR    OF    VANCOUVER    FIRE    HALL.  2.   INTERIOR    OF    FIRE    HALL,    VANCOUVER. 
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111. it  llic  three  best  brigades  as  ref^aids 
ei|uipnKiil  ami  efficiency  were  those  of 
London,  I.eip/,i<;,  and  Vancouver,  tliose  of 
all  other  important  cities  and  towns  of  the 
world  being  inferior  in  these  respects. 

The  Vancouver  Fire  Brigade  Department 
comprises  ii  fire  halls,  situated  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  the  two  principal  stations 
being  adjacent  to  the  main  business  sections, 
and  the  others  in  various  minor  business  and 
residential  quarters.  These  halls  are  all 
supplied  with  a  thoroughly  modern  and 
complete  equipment,  the  combined  appa- 
ratus of  the  brigade  consisting  of  one  i,2O0- 
gallon  capacity  steam  fire  engine,  self- 
propelled  ;  one  1,000-gallon  capacity  steam 
lire  engine,  3-horse  ;  two  Soogallon  capacity 
steam  fire  engines,  3-horse  ;  two  600-gallon 
capacity  steam  fire  engines,  2-horse  ;  one 
85-foot  auto  aerial  ladder  truck  ;  one  75-foot 
auto  aerial  ladder  truck  ;  one  60-foot  aerial 
ladder  truck,  2-horse  ;  one  50-foot  city  ser- 
vice ladder  truck,  2-horse  ;  i  combination 
chemical  and  hose  wagon,  2-horse  ;  six 
2-horse  hose  wagons,  i  reserve  ;  6  auto- 
mobile hose  wagons,  i  reserve  ;  5  auto- 
mobile chemical  engines,  of  120-gallon 
capacity'  each  ;  1  chemical  engine,  120- 
gallon  capacity,  2-horse  ;  1  chemical  engine, 
loo-gallon  capacity,  2-horse  ;  i  chief's  auto- 
mobile ;  I  assistant  chief's  automobile  ;  4 
turret  pipes  ;  i  ladder  pipe  ;  33,250  feet  2J- 
inch  rubber-lined  hose  ;  33  horses  ;  Game- 
well  fire  alarm  system,  with  2 16  street  alarm 
boxes  installed  throughout  the  city  ;  and 
1,102  fire  hydrants.  The  larger  of  these 
appliances  are  kept  at  the  two  principal 
fire  halls,  and  the  remainder  distributed 
among  the   smaller   stations. 

The  personnel  of  the  brigade  comprises 
in  all  145  men,  composed  of  i  chief,  i 
assistant  chief,  12  captains,  i  automobile 
expert,  6  steam  engineers,  i  lire  warden, 
I  machinist,  10  lieutenants,  i  secretary,  2 
telephone  operators,  7  chemical  engineers, 
a  blacksmith,  carpenter,  veterinary  surgeon, 
superintendent  fire  alarm  system,  4  line- 
men, 29  drivers,  and  65  hosemen,  ladder- 
men,  &c. 

Obviously  such  a  department  cannot  be 
maintained  without  the  annual  expenditure 
of  large  sums  of  money,  and  during  igii 
no  less  than  $269,392  was  spent  in  salaries, 
uniforms,  new  apparatus,  and  the  upkeep 
of   the  various  fire  halls. 

Extensive  improvements  are  under  con- 
sideration in  view  of  the  city's  growth,  chief 
among  them  being  the  projected  purchase 
of  a  fire  boat  for  the  protection  of  factories, 
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warehouses,  wharves,  &c.,  erected  on  the 
water-front,  and  the  installation  of  a  line 
of  pipe  round  False  Creek.  These  and 
other  proposed  improvements  will  alone 
involve  an  outlav  during  1912  of  approxi- 
mately $400,000,  and  will  proportionatelv 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  department. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  promptness 
and  despatch  with  which  the  call  to  a 
fire  is  answered.  Within  10  seconds  from 
the  first  clang  of  the  alarm  gong,  the  brigade 
is  generally  on  the  road  to  the  scene  of  the 
conflagration,  the  chief  s  automobile  leading 
the  way  and  warning  the  traffic  of  the 
approach  of  the  racing  engines.  During 
191 1  fires  broke  out  involving  property 
valued  at  $2,672,755,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  brigade  that  the 
total  damage  did  not  exceed  $326,444. 
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During  that  year  546  alarms  were  answered, 
the  firemen  from  the  11  halls  working  at 
fires  for  57871  hours,  and  travelling  a 
distance  of   2,293  mi't'S. 

This  short  description  of  the  third  best 
fire  brigade  in  the  world  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  mention  of  the  man 
who  has  made  it  what  it  is.  For  24  years. 
Chief  J.  W.  Carlisle  tias  been  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  organising,  direct- 
ing, and  leading.  The  fame  of  the  Van- 
couver Fire  Brigade  and  its  chief  has 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  im- 
provements in  the  fire  equipment  in  many 
of  the  prominent  cities  of  Europe  and 
America  have  been  effected  through  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Carlisle.  He  is  ably 
seconded  by  his  assistant  chief,  Mr, 
Charlton   W.   Thompson. 


SPRING     SALMON. 


THE    FISHERIES 

From  Data  supplied  by  F.  H.  CUNNINGHAM,  Chief  Inspector  ok  Fisheries 


AST  as  are  the  resources 
of  the  Provincial  Fish- 
cries,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  industry  (par- 
ticularly the  deep-sea 
fishing)  is  hardly  more 
than  in  its  infancy, 
and  great  capabilities 
for  development  still  exist  ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  tliat  where  development  is  under- 
taken by  those  possessed  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  resource,  large  profits  may 
safely  be  looked  for.  The  British  Colum- 
bian coast,  which  embraces  the  whole  of 
the  sea-front  which  lies  between  the  49th 
and  55th  parallels  of  North  latitude,  presents 
an  enormous  field  for  tlie  profitable  opera- 
tion of  a  great  fishing  industry  in  all  its 
branches.  The  coast,  which  is  indented  with 
a  number  of  sounds,  bays,  and  inlets,  many 
stretching  inland  for  considerable  distances, 
is  in  actual  shore-line,  including  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  Queen  Charlivte  group,  over 
15,000  miles  in  extent.  .le  mainland 
coast,  protected  as  it  is  from  ocean  storms 
by  numerous  islands,  forms  a  land-locked 
labyrinth  of  waters  alive  with  fish  of  all 
varieties.  Beyond  this  great  natural  fish 
preserve  the  North  Pacific  and  Behring  Sea 
afford  deep-sea  fishing  grounds  which  com- 
pare more  than  favourably  with  the  North 
Atlantic  in  their  wealth  of  food  fishes. 

The  most  important  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  fisliing  industry  which  have 
been  established  along  the  shores  of  the 
Province  are  the  salmon,  halibut,  cod,  her- 


ring, and  whale  fisheries.  A  number  of 
other  oil-producing  fish  are  also  caught,  but 
with  very  few  exceptions  no  results  of  any 
importance  have  been  achieved. 

A  significant  fact  which  bears  upon  tlie 
importance  of  British  Columbian  Fisheries 
is  found  in  the  revenue  which  they  return 
to  the  Dominion  Government.  To  encour- 
age the  fishing  industry  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  the  Government  in  1882  offered  boun- 
ties to  owners  and  crews  of  fishing  vessels  at 
the  rate  of  $2  per  ton  and  to  owners  and 
crews  of  fishing  boats  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
man.  During  the  5  years  from  1904  to 
1908,  the  Dominion  Government  expended 
8620,951  on  the  British  Columbian  Fish- 
eries. This  sum  includes  the  cost  incurred  in 
protecting  the  fisheries  and  the  expenditure 
rendered  necessary  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
fish-bieeding  establishments,  whilst  the 
revenue  contributed  by  the  Province  during 
the  same  period  was  8234,512 — an  amount 
which  was  almost  double  that  of  the  four 
Atlantic  provinces.  In  1905,  after  many 
urgent  requests  made  by  parties  interested 
in  the  industry,  tlie  Governor-General  in 
Council  appointed  a  Commission  to  investi- 
gate the  state  of  the  industry  on  the  British 
Columbia  coast.  The  Commission  con- 
sisted of  Professor  Edward  E.  Prince, 
F.R.S.C.,  Dominion  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries and  General  Inspector  of  Fisheries 
for  Canada  ;  Campbell  Sweeney,  Esq., 
Vancouver  ;  J.  Cunningham  Brown,  Esq., 
New  Westminster  ;  Richard  Hall  Esq.,  Vic- 
toria ;  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Taylor,  F.R.S.C, 
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Nanaimo  ;  and  John  Pease  Babcock,  Pro- 
vincial Fisheries  Commissioner,  Victoria. 

A  number  of  matters,  the  adjustment  of 
which  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  industry,  were  inquired  into  by  this 
Commission,  and  after  an  investigation 
which  extended  over  two  years  the  Com- 
missioners, in  presenting  their  report,  re- 
marked upon  the  magnitude  and  exceptional 
complexity  of  the  task  assigned  them.  The 
questions  submitted,  says  the  Report,  con- 
cerned not  only  the  prosperity  of  the  vast 
commercial  enterprises  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  almost  unparalleled  natural  resources 
in  marine  and  fresh-water  areas,  but  they 
encroached  upon  matters  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  intricate  connections  of  capi- 
tal and  labour  and  the  momentous  interest 
bound  up  with  international  relations  and 
rights.  .As  a  result  of  their  investigations 
and  the  reports  made,  a  number  of  matters 
were  adjusted  which  placed  the  industry  on 
a  much  better  footing,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  the  close  seasons  are  extremely 
comprehensive.  The  necessity  for  this  was 
obvious  when  it  was  seen  that  the  salmon 
packs  diminished  in  certain  years. 

The  various  close  seasons  are  as  follows  : 
For  Quinnat  or  Spring  Salmon,  from  the 
ist  of  October  to  the  15th  of  November  ; 
Socke^-e  Salmon,  from  the  ist  of  October 
to  the  30th  of  June  in  each  j'ear,  except  in 
that  portion  of  the  Province  north  of  the 
51st  parallel  of  latitude,  where  the  close 
season  terminates  on  the  19th  of  June  ; 
Coho,  Dog  Salmon,  and  Humpback  Salmon 
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from  the  isth  of  Movcmber  to  the  following; 
1st  of  J:inuary  ;  Steellieads  from  the  15th 
of  Xoveniber  to  tlie  25th  of  March  in  non- 
tidal  waters,  and  in  tidal  waters  from  the 
I  St  of  January  to  the  25th  of  March. 

Xo  trout  of  any  kind  may  be  taken 
between  the  15th  of  November  and  the 
25th  of  March,  except  in  the  interior 
portion  of  the  Province  east  of  the  120th 
meridian,  where  the  close  season  exists 
from  the  15th  of  November  to  the  30th 
da)'  of  April. 

In  the  southern  part  01  the  Province  the 
weekly  close  season  for  salmon  is  from 
Friday  midnight  to  6  p.m.  of  the  following 
Sunday,  and  in  the  waters  north  of  the 
51st  parallel  the  weekly  close  season  is 
from  6  a.m.  on  the  Saturday  to  Sundav, 
(■)  p.m.  There  is  also  a  weekly  close  time 
for  salmon  traps  extending  from  Fridav  at 
6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  on  the  following  Sunday. 

In  connection  with  trout,  the  Provincial 
law  is  interesting  in  its  regulations  that  no 
trout  of  any  kind  under  8  inches  in  length 
may  be  taken,  and  no  trout  under  3  lb.  in 
weight  may  be  bought,  sold,  or  exposed 
for  sale   within  the  Provmce. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  vastness  and 
possibilities  of  the  great  Pacilic  fisheries 
are  fully  appreciated  by  the  Government, 
and  every  effort  is  made  by  close  seasons, 
boat  patrol  service  and  fishery  officers  to 
retain  this  important  asset  undiminished  in 
value. 

SALMON 

The  salmon  canning  industry  was  started 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  California,  in 
18^14,  and  the  first  pack  was  obtained  in 
British  Columbia  in  1876,  when  9,847  cases 
of  the  value  of  $46,840  w-ere  procured. 
The  following  table,  showing  the  variations 
in  the  salmon  pack  since  the  founding  of 
the  industrv,  will  prove  of  considerable 
interest : — 


IS76  ... 

..    9.487 

1884  ... 

■■•  138.945 

1877 ... 

...   67,387 

1885  ... 

...  106,865 

1878  ... 

...  113,601 

1886  ... 

...  163,004 

1879 ... 

■•■  57.394 

1887  ... 

..  201,990 

1880  ... 

...  61,300 

1888  ... 

...  135,600 

I88I  ... 

■  •  175.675 

1889  ... 

...  414,400 

1882  ... 

..  255,o5i 

1890  ... 

...  409,464 

1883  ... 

..  243.000 

1891  ... 

■•  314.813 

1892 

221,797 

1902  . 

625.982 

•893 

590,229 

1903 

473.547 

1894  ...   . 

194,470 

1904  . 

465.894 

1895 

512.877 

1905  . 

1,167,460 

1896 

598,300 

1906  . 

629,460 

1897  ... 

•015,477 

1907  . 

.547.459 

1898 

454.500 

h;o8  . 

542,689 

1899 

7 1 1 ,600 

i.p9  . 

967,920 

1900 

.5-^,28. 

1910  . 

762,201 

I(/3I  ... 

,236,156 

1911  . 

948,>/.5 

Five  varieties  of  salmon  are  found  on 
this  coast.  These  are  the  Quinnat  or 
Spring  Salmon,  Sockeye  or  Blueback 
Salmon,  Humpback  Salmon,  Silver  or  Coho 
Salmon,  and  the  Dog  Salmon.  In  the 
yuinnat  species,  both  the  white  and  red- 
fleshed  fish  are  found  :  the  former  is  the 
most  valuable,  being  specially  adapted  for 
mild  curing  and  canning  purposes. 

The  Sockeye  or  Blueback  variet)-  is  the 
best  known  commercial  species,  and  is 
practically  the  only  variety  used  for  canning 
purposes.  Next  in  value  and  popularitv  is 
the  Silver  or  Coho  Salmon.  This  is  mar- 
keted largely  in  fresh  condition,  but  during 
the  last  few  years  quantities  have  also  been 


1.  HUMPBACK  SALMON.    2.  DOG  SALMON.    3.  SOCKEYE  SALMON.     4.  COHO  SALMON.    5.  STEELHEAD. 
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Canned.  The  Humpback  and  Dog  Salmon, 
until  within  the  last  two  or  three  vears, 
were  used  almost  exclusiv^h-  for  salting 
purposes,  finding  their  market  in  the  Orient, 
but  of  late  these  species  have  also  been 
canned,  the  principal  markets  having  been 
found  for  this  variety  in  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  the  Orient.  One  or  two  of  the 
species  referred  to  are  indigenous  to  prac- 
tically all  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  coast. 
With  judicious  and  economic  operations, 
however,  all  these  varieties  of  salmon  can 
be  made  remunerative.  The  first  species 
to  appear  on  the  coast  each  year  is  the 
Quinnat  or  Spring  Salmon,  the  Sockeye 
appearing  next,  followed  bv  the  Coho, 
Humpback  and  Dog  Salmon  in  the  order 
named.  The  run  of  the  fish  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Province  is  somewhat  earlier 
than  in  the  south.  In  the  former  area 
Rivers  Inlet,  the  Skecna  and  Naas  Rivers 
are  renowned  for  their  run  of  Sockeye. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  places  in  and 
around  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  where 
the  fisheries,  at  present  in  an  embryonic 
stage,  are  no  doubt  capable  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  salmon  canneries  the  methods 
used  in  handling  and  packing  the  fish  have 
of  late  years  been  very  greatly  improved. 
After  the  fish  is  taken  from  the  net,  it  is 
practicallj'  untouched  bj'  hand  during  the 
process  of  cleaning,  cutting  up,  and  canning. 
The  majorit)'  of  the  canneries  are  equipped 
with  installations  of  highly  ingenious  ma- 
chiner)-,  which  perform  the  work  with  a 
rapidity  and  precision  which  was  entirelv 
unobtainable  in  the  days  when  the  work 
thus  accomplished  had  to  be  performed  bj- 
hand.  The  salmon  are  taken  from  the 
boats  by  a  conveyor,  which  delivers  them 
on  a  table  conveniently  placed  near  a 
machine  which,  from  the  fact  that  it  does 
the  work  of  many  Chinamen,  is  termed  tlie 
"  Iron  Chink.''  This  wonderful  contrivance 
is  fitted  with  an  intricate  arrangement  of 
knives  and  cutters  which  slice  off  heads, 
tails  and  fins,  scales  and  splits  the  fish  and 
removes  the  entrails.  Another  conveyor 
then  takes  the  fish  to  the  cutter,  where  it 
is  divided  into  convenient  portions  to  fit 
the  cans.  During  these  processes  the  fish 
is  continuously  sprax-ed  with  water,  thus 
ensuring  its  being  thoroughlj'  cleansed. 
It  is  then  packed  in  the  cans,  which  are 
closed  up  as  thej-  pass  along  a  belt  to  the 
test  tanks.  Various  other  machines  for 
testing  the  weight  of  the  cans  and  ensuring 
their  being  thoroughly  air-tight  are  also  to 


be  found  in  all  the  modern  canneries. 
After  having  been  sealed,  the  cans  are 
placed  in  a  retort,  where  they  are  subjected 
to  a  high  degree  of  heat  which  thoroughly 
cooks  the  fish,  after  which  they  are  con- 
veyed to  the  labelling  and  packing  rooms, 
and  finally  prepared  for  shipping.  In 
every  stage,  from  its  capture  to  its  final 
cooking,  the  fish  is  carefully  kept  from 
contamination,  every  possible  precaution 
being  taken  to  ensure  cleanliness. 


DEEP    SEA    FISHERIES 

Of  the  deep-sea  fish,  the  halibut  is  at  pre- 
sent the  most  important.  This  species  is 
wholly  a  salt-water  fish,  frequenting  practi- 
cally the  entire  coast-line  of  the  Province 
from  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  to  Dixon  En- 
trance. Three  varieties  are  found  in 
British  Columbia  waters,  the  Arrow- 
toothed,  the  Monter)'  or  Bastard,  and 
the  Common  Halibut,  which  is  the  most 
numerous  and  the  onh'  one  caught  in  large 
quantities.  There  are  some  150  British  and 
.\merican  bottoms  engaged  in  the  capture 
of  this  fish,  a  good  average  catch  for  a 
large  boat  being  about  100,000  lb.,  and 
such  boats  will  average  two  or  three  trips 
a  month  during  the  summer,  and  about 
half  that  number  during  the  winter.  They 
are  equipped  with  steam  or  gasolene 
engines,  the  largest  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry being  about  135  feet  long,  and  the 
smaller  vessels  of  about  5  tons  burthen. 

Halibut  are  caught  by  means  of  trawls 
operated  by  two  men  to  a  dory,  each  trawl 
having  a  length  of  about  2  miles.  The 
hooks  0:1  the  line  are  placed  about 
6  feet  apart  and  baited  with  fresh  herring 
or  salmon.  An  average  of  about  is  tons 
of  bait  is  used  on  each  trip  of  the  larger 
boats.  There  appears  to  be  no  reliable 
evidence  as  to  the  e.\act  spawning  period 
of  the  halibut,  but  such  information  as  has 
been  secured  on  this  point  tends  to  show 
that  spawning  fish  can  be  found  practi- 
call}^  every  month  of  the  j'ear. 

Ripe  spawn  has  been  found  in  a  12-lb. 
halibut.  It  has  been  noticed  that  out  of 
several  catches  of  50,000  lb.  weight  taken 
at  different  times  over  two-thirds  of  the 
catch  were  females  containing  spawn  in  all 
stages  of  development.  They  attain  a  verv 
large  size,  some  having  been  caught  on  this 
coast  weighing  as  much  as  400  lb.,  although 
this  is  an  exceptionally  large  fish. 

The     development     of    other    deep-sea 

fisheries     is     practically    in     its    infancy, 
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although  there  is  abundance  of  cod,  soles, 
and,  in  fact,  all  species  of  fish  which  are 
indigenous  to  salt  water. 

Practically  nothing  has  been  done  in  the 
direction  of  the  taking  of  crabs  and  shrimps. 
The  advent  of  cold  storage  buildings  must 
exert  considerable  influence  over  deep-sea 
fishing.  At  Prince  Rupert,  especially,  an 
immense  cold  storage  plant  has  been 
erected,  and  at  numerous  other  spots  on 
the  coast  cold  storage  accommodation  has 
been  provided  or  is  under  construction. 


THE     HERRING     FISHERY 

It  is  only  of  very  recent  vears  that  the 
herring  fisheries  have  secured  anj'  attention 
in  British  Columbian  waters,  although  great 
abundance  of  this  fish  has  been  known  to 
exist  for  a  number  of  years,  and  Xanaimo, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  the 
chief  seat  of  this  industry.  The  following 
quotation  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  John  J. 
Cowie  is  of  considerable  interest,  viz.  : — 

"  From  the  middle  of  November  on  to 
the  month  of  March,  herring  come  into  the 
harbour  at  Nanaimo  in  such  apparentiv  in- 
credible quantities  that,  during  some 
seasons,  they  are  left  stranded  on  the  beach 
in  huge  masses,  and  become  a  nuisance  as 
they  lie  rotting  there. 

"  The  herring  of  the  Pacific  Coast  appear 
to  be,  generally  speaking,  of  a  smaller  class, 
and  contain  a  far  greater  amount  of  oil, 
than  the  herring  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  While  I  found  that  these  Pacific  herring 
make  very  good  kippers,  they  may  not 
prove  to  be  so  well  adapted  as  the  .Atlantic 
herring  for  curing  purposes,  owing  to  the 
great  amount  of  oil  they  contain,  even  after 
the  roe  and  milt  has  formed  in  them. 

"  When  I  say  that  these  herring  differ 
from  the  Atlantic  herring  for  purposes  of 
curing  I  do  not  mean  that  they  cannot  be 
cured,  but  that  they  will  not  keep  in  good 
condition  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  the 
herring  of  the  Atlantic. 

"The  more  oil  there  is  in  herring,  the 
more  difficult  they  are  to  cure  in  pickle,  and 
the  sooner  they  go  wrong  and  lose  qualitj-. 
An  excess  of  oil  seems  to  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  all  kinds  of  fish  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  owing,  possibly,  to  the  equable  tem- 
perature of  the  water  and  the  richness  of 
the  food  they  live  on. 

"  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  within  the  last  four 
years  to  cure  these  herring  for  export  with 
no   little    success.     The  method  of   curing 


1.   SALMON    PISHING   AT   MORRISTOWN,  2.   A    SCOW-LOAD   OF   SALMON.  3.    RAISING   THE   NET    IN    A    FISH    TRAP. 

4.   the' 'sirMON    FISHING    FLEET    OFF    MOUTH    OF    PRASER    RIVER.  5.   HERRING    CATCH    AT    NANAIMO. 
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which  has  been  adopted  is  a  good  deal 
similar  to  the  Scotch  method,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  trade  may  be  developed  along 
the  lines  on  which  thev  have  started, 
with  some  slight  improvements  regarding 
details." 

The  herring  fishery  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  the  Province,  since  whilst  in  1903 
i,Sio  tons  of  the  lish  were  handled,  in  igi  i 
the  output  reached  over  46,000  tons. 
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THE     WHALING     INDUSTRY 

There  are  at  present  two  whaling  stations 
operating  in  the  Province,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  represents  a  fairly  large 
sum.  At  these  stations  every  particle  of 
the  whale  is  utilised  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  considering  the  small  number  of 
interests  engaged,  it  will  be  realised  how 
prolific  this  sea  mammal  is  when  it  is  stated 
that  in  igii  958  whales  were  captured,  the 
market  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
interests  involved  zealously  guard  the  cir- 
culation of  such  knowledge.  The  species 
obtained  on  this  coast  are  the  Sulphur  Bot- 
tom, the  Humpback,  and  the  Sperm  Whale. 
The  Sulphur  Bottom,  which  is  the  most 
common  in  British  Columbian  waters, 
grows  to  an  enormous  size,  an  average 
specimen  weighing  about  60  tons  and 
having  a  commercial  value  of  over  $500. 
The  Humpback,  which  is  a  smaller  whale, 
averages  about  27  tons  in  weight,  whilst 
the  Sperm  Whale  has  an  average  weight  of 
50  tons. 

The  old-fashioned  methods  of  capturing 
whale  by  harpoon  and  lancing  have  long  been 
supplanted  by  the  modern  bomb-harpoon, 
which  is  fired  from  a  small  cannon  securely 
fixed  on  the  bows  of  the  compactly  built 
whaling  steamer.  The  conical  bomb-head 
attached  to  the  harpoon  explodes  as  soon 
as  it  strikes  the  whale,  and  by  the  internal 
injuries  thus  inflicted  the  animal  is  killed. 
A  weighted  bight  of  line  is  then  cast 
round  the  head,  and  a  line  drawn  to  the 
junction  of  the  tail,  the  carcass  being 
finally  secured  with  a  strong  chain.  The 
animal  is  then  inflated  with  air  by  means 
of  a  rubber  tube  to  which  is  attached  a 
spear-headed  nozzle,  and,  thus  lightened, 
the  carcass  is  easil)'  towed  ashore. 

VALUE    OF   THE    FISHERIES 

The  latest  returns  available  --how  that  for 
the  year  ending  Marcli  31,  191 1,  the  com- 


mercial value  of  fish  caught  in  the  Province 
was  $9,163,235.  Of  this  amount  salmon 
represent  $6,744,132,  halibut  $1,095,315, 
whales  8445,603,  herring  $327,645,  and 
cod  $126,664,  'lis  balance  being  re- 
presented by  other  species.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  $7,830,976  is  invested  in 
buildings  and  plant,  and  employment  is 
given  tn  about  17,200  persons.  Of  the 
amount  thus  invested  rather  more  than 
half  is  represented  by  canneries,  piers,  and 
wharves,  the  total  sum  thus  employed 
being  $3,782,000.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  money  obtained  in  one  j'ear 
with  the  whole  of  the  sums  invested  in  the 
industry  that  it  yields  a  verj'  large  return, 
but  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  economical  exploitation  is 
essential  as  well  as  a  technical  knowledge 
of  the  business. 

FISH     CULTURE     IN     BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

.Although  fish  culture  has  been  practised 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  Chinese,  and 
its  value  demonstrated  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that 
regulations  for  the  conservation  of  fish  have 
been  enacted  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
continent. 

Fish  culture  was  taken  over  as  a  Govern- 
ment service  in  1868,  and  the  breeding 
establishment  located  at  Newcastle,  Ontario, 
was  the  source  from  wliich  the  present  ser- 
vice was  developed.  The  work  was  ex- 
tended to  all  parts  of  Eastern  Canada,  but 
it  was  only  in  1885  that  a  system  was 
adopted  in  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  a  hatchery  being  established 
in  that  year  on  the  Eraser  River,  at  what  is 
now  known  as  Port  Mann.  .As  the  years 
went  by  the  necessity  for  additional 
hatcheries  in  the  Province  was  realised, 
and  to-day  the  Dominion  Government  are 
operating  11  at  different  points.  The  Pro- 
vincial Government  has  also  one  establish- 
ment, located  at  Seaton  Lake,  and  the 
British  Columbia  Packers'  Association  have 
a  private  hatchery  at  Nimpkish  River.  The 
total  expenditure  for  fish  breeding  through- 
out the  Dominion  amounted  last  year  to 
nearly  $221,000,  of  which  $97,600  was  ex- 
pended in  this  Province.  The  total  output 
of  salmon  fry  from  the  Dominion  hatcheries 
in  British  Columbia  during  191 1  was 
92,839,000. 

As  Sockeyo  Salmon  is  the  species  of 
greatest  comnu-rci.il  value,  and  conse- 
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quently  caught  to  a  greater  extent  than  anv 
other  variet}',  it  was  thus  more  liable  to  be- 
come depleted.  Every  effort  was  therefore 
made  to  procure  as  large  a  supply  of  the 
Sockeyc  eggs  as  possible,  and  it  has  onlv 
been  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  eggs 
of  other  species  of  salmon  have  been  incu- 
bated, and  then  only  in  the  Eraser  River 
hatchery,  where  the  eggs  of  the  Coho  have 
been  hatched. 

The  fish-breeding  service  in  the  Pro- 
vince gives  steady  employment  to  about 
55  persons,  and  at  the  period  of  capturing 
and  spawning  fish  the  number  is  much 
greater. 

The  hatcheries  must,  of  necessity,  be 
placed  close  to  the  spawning  grounds, 
which  are  at  the  head- waters  of  the  different 
rivers  which  the  salmon  ascend  to  spawn. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  officer  in 
charge  are  great,  as  any  mistake  or  lack  of 
judgment  on  his  part  would  cause  the  loss 
of  a  whole  season's  supply  of  eggs,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  employment  of  men  who 
will  take  proper  interest  in  tlieir  work  is 
obvious  if  failure  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  Government  is  fullv  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  fish  conservation,  and  is  ex- 
tending the  system  of  hatcheries  to  all  such 
rivers  as  ma}'  from  time  to  time  show  the 
need  for  artificial  assistance  in  keeping  up 
the  supply  of  fish  life. 

CANADIAN    NORTHERN     PACIFIC 
FISHERIES,   LTD. 

With  a  capital  of  $2,500,000  ordinary 
stock,  and  $1,946,666.66  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent,  debentures,  a  large  fleet  of 
whaling  steamers,  and  stations  replete  with 
all  contrivances  for  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  whale  into  a  variety  of  commercial 
commodities,  the  Canadian  Northern  Pacific 
Fisheries,  Ltd.,  is  fully  endowed  with 
everything  necessarv  for  the  successful 
exploitation  of  the  ocean  mammal.  Origin- 
all3'  the  company  was  known  as  the  Pacific 
Whaling  Company,  Ltd.,  established  in 
1906,  but  the  present  corporation  took  over 
the  venture  in  1910. 

Operations  are  principallv  confined  to  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
waters  surrounding  the  Queen  Charlotte 
group.  At  their  various  stations,  the  whales 
arc  disintegrated  (no  particle  being  wasted), 
and  converted  into  oil,  fertilisers,  and 
whalebone.  Two  kinds  of  fertilisers  are 
manufactured,  one,  known  as  whale  guano, 
consisting  of  the  dried  flesli  and  blood,  the 
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other,  bone  meal  or  gioiiiicl  bojie, consisting, 
as  its  name  implies,  of  the  skeleton  bones 
ground  into  a  tine  powder.  The  oil  is 
shipped  partly  in  a  retincd  form  and  partly 
in  its  crude  state.  Three  of  the  stations  are 
lilted  with  refineries,  the  capacity  of  wliich 
is  sufficient  to  refine  their  total  output  of 
crude  oil.  The  latter  is  shipped  principally 
to  large  dealers,  while  the  refined  product 
is  sent  direct  to  the  consumers. 


interesting  to  note  that  the  highest  grade 
of  salmon  known  as  "  Sockeye  " — from  the 
Indian  word  "  Sukai  "  meaning  the  "Fish 
of  Fish" — is  shipped  to  England.  This  fish 
produces  the  most  oil  and  is  red  in  colour. 
The  excellent  quality  of  British  Columbia 
canned  salmon,  as  well  as  its  comparatively 
low  price,  make  it  a  universally  popular 
article  of  food,  and  great  as  the  industry  is 
there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  develop 


Island,  which  cuts  up  fish  that  cannot  be 
used  for  eating  purposes,  extracts  the  oil 
from  the  livers  and  converts  the  remainder 
into  fertilisers.  This  plant  is  capable  of 
handling  32  tons  of  unedible  fish  per  day 
and  of  freezing  10  tons  of  edible  fish  ; 
700,000  lb.  can  be  stored  here,  and  5  tons 
of  ice  are  made  each  day. 

The  Meet  consists  of  two  halibut  schooners 
which  work  into  Prince  Rupert,  where  the 
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M.  DesBRISAY   &   CO. 

Messrs.  M.  DesBrisay  &  Co.,  proprietors 
of  the  Lacrosse  and  Rainbow  brands  of 
canned  salmon,  lirst  established  a  cannery 
at  Steveston  in  1906  under  the  title,  "  Gulf 
of  Georgia  Canning  Company."  A  second 
canncrs'  was  established  about  the  same 
time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Naas  River,  near 
Wales  Island.  This  firm  is  concerned 
solely  with  the  salmon  industry  ;  great 
quantities  of  this  fish,  however,  are  secured 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  catch 
averaging  about  400,000  fish,  representing 
35,000  cases,  totalling  1,500,000  to  2,000,000 
cans.  Three  hundred  men  are  employed 
in  this  branch  of  the  work.  The  actual 
catch  is  made  by  100  boats  owned  by  the 
firm  and    manned  each  by  2  men.     It   is 


considerablv  in  the  future.  The  partners  in 
the  firm  are  Mr.  Henry  .^-  Bulwer  and 
Mr.  M.  DesBrisay,  the  English  brokers 
being  Messrs.  James  Gilbertson  &  Co.,  of 
Liverpool. 

STANDARD    FISHERIES,   LTD. 

Among  other  important  concerns  with 
which  Alvo  von  Alvensleben,  Ltd.,  are 
intimately  connected  is  the  Standard 
Fisheries,  Ltd.,  which  was  formed  in  1910 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  of  which 
8410,000  have  been  paid  up,  to  purchase 
the   Pacific  Coast  Fisheries. 

The  company  is  mainly  operating  in  the 
waters  round  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
where  they  have  a  plant  at  Pacofi,  Moresby 


company  have  a  wharf,  and  a  steam  trawler 
brought  from  England  in  1909,  which 
conveys  its  catch  to  either  the  northern 
town  or  Vancouver.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  small  boats  stationed  at  Pacofi, 
and  a  similar  fleet  makes  its  headquarters 
at  the  compan)-'s  wharf  at  Vancouver. 

Fishing  is  done  from  the  schooner  by 
means  of  lines,  but  on  the  trawler  an  otter 
trawl  is  in  use.  This  requires  a  very 
smooth  bottom,  and  being  the  first  to  use 
the  trawl  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  task  of 
discovering  suitable  grounds  fell  to  the 
company. 

Until  the  inception  of  this  method  the  fish 
principally  caught  were  halibut  and  salmon, 
but  since  then  sole  and  brill  are  found  in 
increasing  numbers. 


STANDARD    FISHERIES,    LTD. 

I.  S.S.  "Ass"  AT  Pacikic  Wharf.  2.  The  Caxxekv  ai  Paccui,  Qieex  Charlotte  Islaxds. 

3.  Wharf  and  Sheb  of  Standard  Fisheries  Co.mpaxy,  Ltd.,  at  Vancoi vek.  4.  Gore  Avexue  Wharf,  Vaxluinek. 
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The  company  lease  some  very  valuable 
clam  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Islands  from  the  Provincial  Government 
and  have  a  clam  cannery  on  the  (^)ueen 
Charlotte  Islands  with  a  capacity  of  3,000 
cases  a  month,  each  case  containing  48  lb. 
They  also  have  a  number  of  seining  licences 
for  salmon  and  herring  both  round  the 
islands  and  off  the  coast  of  the  mainland. 

At  Calgary,  Alta.,  the  company  have  their 
own  warehouse  and  fish  market,  from 
which  they  distribute  their  produce  to 
various  places  on  the  prairies.  They  possess 
cool-room  facilities  for  the  storage  of  fish 
en  route  from  Vancouver  to  interior  points. 

The  company  is  under  the  management 


of  Mr.  (1.  M.  Alford,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  lishing  induNtry  for  3  years. 

THE    NANAIMO    FISH    AND    BAIT 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  Xanaimo  Fish  and  Hail  Company,  Ltd., 
is  an  amalgamation  of  the  lirms  of  Kobinson 
and  .Stanall  and  Johnston  and  Rudd,  wlio  have 
been  engaged  in  the  herring  industry  since 
its  inception  some  15  years  ago.  Since  then 
they  have  caught  many  thousands  of  tons 
of  iish  which  are  used  as  bait  by  vessels 
engaged  in  halibut  fishing. 

During  the  summer  the  conipau}'  employ 
a  fishing  outfit  in  Xorthern  British  Columbia 


waters  in  order  to  supply  their  customers 
when  herring  arc  unprocurable  further 
south.  They  are  also  engaged  in  drysalting 
the  fish  for  the  Oriental  market — an  in- 
dustry in  which  they  have  gained  special 
prominence,  their  plant  at  Nanaimo  being 
of  the  most  modern  type. 

The  company  hold  strong  views  on  the 
question  of  Oriental  labour,  and  although 
the  fishing  industry  is  one  in  which 
Japanese  are  almost  exclusively  employed, 
the  employees  of  the  Nanaimo  Fish  and 
Bait  Company,  Ltd.,  are  all  white  men. 

Mr.  John  Rudd,  a  partner  in  the  former 
firm  of  Johnston  and  Rudd,  is  the  managing 
director. 


1.   HERRING    FISHERY    BUILDINGS    AT    NANAIMO. 


2.   HERRING    BOATS,    NANAIMO    HARBOUR 
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A    GROUP    OF    FIRE-FIGHTERS. 
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O  exact  estimate  can 
be  given  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  forests 
of  British  Columbia. 
The  lavish  way  in 
which  in  this  respect 
Xature  had  endowed 
the  Province  caused 
men  for  many  \-ears  to  imagine  that  the 
supply  of  timber  in  the  country  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  inexhaustible.  Again, 
they  were  far  from  apprehending  the  true 
value  of  their  possession.  To  the  early 
settler  the  gloomy  forests  appeared  a  hind- 
rance rather  than  a  source  of  wealth.  They 
prevented  communication.  They  occupied 
land  which  the  pioneer  coveted,  and  the 
timber  that  they  contained  had  not  reached 
in  those  days  a  value  that  caused  any  man 
seriously  to  regard  them  as  a  source  of 
revenue.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  this 
reasoning,  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  forests  and  to  take  steps  to  conserve 
them  appeared  unnecessarj-  in  the  extreme. 
For  many  years,  therefore,  timber  was  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase  price  of  land.  To 
quote  a  prominent  member  of  the  British 
Columbia  Forestry  Commission,  it  was 
"thrown  into  the  bargain  along  with  the 
deer  and  the  scenery."  Fortunately  enough, 
perhaps,  the  amount  of  capital  available 
at  that  time  for  stumpage  investment  was 
strictly  limited,  and  the  fact  that  timber 
was  to  be  had  practically  for  nothing  did 


not  cause  anv  excessive  amount  of  forest 
land  to  be  taken  up.  Affairs  were  not 
destined,  however,  long  to  remain  in  this 
condition.  In  :886  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  had  reached  the  coast,  the  Pacific 
seaboard  had  been  linked  with  the  seaports 
of  Eastern  Canada,  settlers  had  commenced 
to  flow  into  the  country,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  most  accessible  timber  of  the  Pro- 
vince secured  a  slight  market  value.  This 
fact  was  not  without  its  influence  over  the 
Government,  and  in  1888  a  royalty  of  50 
cents  was  placed  upon  every  thousand  feet 
of  lumber  cut.  This  royalty  has  remained 
in  force  unchanged  to  the  present  moment. 
The  same  Legislature,  by  leasing  Crown 
timber  at  the  cheap  rental  of  10  cents  per 
acre  to  bona-fide  operators,  considerably 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  new  saw- 
mills. From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ideas  outlined  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article  still  held  sway  within  the  Province. 
The  trend  of  legislation  was  merely  to  en- 
courage the  commercial  use  of  forest  lands. 
The  Province  was,  in  fact,  in  the  matter  of 
timber  expending  its  capital,  though  for- 
tunately not  to  any  great  or  serious  extent, 
nor  did  any  other  view  of  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  find  adequate  expression  and 
support  for  a  period  of  17  years.  Then,  in 
igo5,  the  entire  forest  policy  of  British 
Columbia  underwent  a  revolutionary  change 
as  remarkable  as  it  is  interesting. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  summarise 
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very  briefl)'  the  state  of  aftairs  responsible 
for  the  great  change  that  was  now  to  take 
place  in  forest  management. 

About  li  million  acres  of  Crown  timber 
lands  had  passed  by  sale  or  by  railway 
grant  into  private  ownership  and  out  of 
Government  control ;  another  million  acres 
had  been  transferred  to  lessees.  Probably 
30  billion  feet  of  standing  timber  had  been 
alienated.  The  old  leasehold  system  again 
had  fulfilled  its  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  served  to  establish  the  lumber  industrj- 
firmh'  in  the  Province.  Forest  fires,  caused 
in  the  first  place  generally  through  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  some  pioneer  or  logger, 
were  beginning  to  assume  serious  propor- 
tions, and  over  all  loomed  the  outstanding 
fact  that  though  the  value  of  timber  showed 
everv  indication  of  increasing  in  the  future, 
no  part  of  the  increase  when  it  took  place 
would  under  the  existing  arrangements 
revert  to  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  Province. 

This  was  the  situation  when  in  1905  the 
Government  at  one  stroke  abolished  both 
the  leasing  method  then  in  force  and  the 
limited  non-transferable  licences,  and  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  by  which  any  private 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  could 
enter  into  what  was  virtually  a  partnership 
with  the  Government  in  every  square  mile 
of  Crown  forests.  There  was  neither  sale, 
auction,  nor  lease.  The  incoming  partners 
were  not  asked  to  invest  capital ;  they  could 
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if  they  wished  allow  such  forest  land  as 
they  were  interested  in  to  remain  untouched 
whilst  the  value  of  timber  increased.  To 
secure  such  a  partnership  it  was  necessary 
for  the  applicant  merely  to  register  his 
application.  The  arrangement,  however, 
was  bj'  no  means  so  onesided  as  it  would  at 
first  sight  appear  to  have  been  ;  for,  though 
the  transferable  licences  conveyed  options 
to  cut  timber  during  a  2i-year  period  on 
specified  square  miles  of  forest,  it  was  left 
entirely  to  the  Government  to  fix  from  year  to 
year  the  amount  of  the  annual  payment  that 
should  be  made  for  the  renewal  of  this  right. 

The  situation  has  been  most  aptly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  A.  C.  Flumerfelt,  of  the 
British  Columbia  Forestrv  Commission,  in 
the  following  terms  :  "  The  Government 
freely  admitted  investors  to  partnership  in 
Crown  timber,  it  is  true,  but  it  did  so  abso- 
lutely on  its  own  terms,  and  it  frankly 
admitted  that  only  the  future  rise  in  stum- 
page  and  lumber  values  would  enable  it  to 
say  what  these  terms  should  be."  In  fact, 
the  partnership  arrangement  could  have 
been  stated  thus  :  "  Here  " — might  have  said 
the  Government — "  are  immense  forests  that 
will  be  put  to  no  use  for  manj' years  to  come. 
The)'  produce  no  revenue,  they  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  destruction  by  fire,  and  it  is 
beyond  our  power  financially  to  give  them 
any  efficient  protection.  Moreover,  the 
Province  needs  revenue  now,  in  its  growing 
time  and  youth.  Therefore  we  will  place 
these  forests  in  private  management  under 
our  supreme  control,  and  we  shall  frame 
regulations  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  timber  is  properly  looked 
after.  The  revenue  needed  by  the  Province 
and  that  needed  for  the  conservation  of  the 
forest  we  shall  obtain  by  requiring  investors 
to  pay  for  their  privileges — so  much  a  year 
for  their  partnership  rights  and  so  much  as 
royalty  on  any  timber  the)'  may  cut.  As 
the  '  market '  or  '  prospective  '  or  '  specula- 
tive' value  of  stumpage  rises  we  will  take 
our  fair  share  of  the  '  unearned  increment ' 
by  requiring  a  larger  annual  payment  to  be 
made  to  us.  As  the  profits  of  lumbering 
operations  increase  we  will  take  our  fair 
share  of  these  by  requiring  a  larger  royalty. 
To  begin  with,  we  shall  require  the  same 
royaltv  that  we  have  been  obtaining  for  the 
last  17  years,  viz.,  50  cents  a  thousand  feet ; 
and  we  shall  require  an  annual  payment  of 
about  1 1  cents  per  thousand." 

As  the  result  of  this  clever  and  imagina- 
tive piece  of  legislation  9  million  acres  of 
timber  land   were   taken   up   by   investors 


within  three  years,  the  number  of  licences 
increasing  within  that  time  from  less  than 
1,500  to  over  15,000.  The  gain  to  the  Pro- 
vince by  the  substitution  of  the  new  system 
for  the  old  was  incalculable.  An  immediate 
revenue  was  received,  the  forests  were  safe- 
guarded both  by  the  fact  that  it  lay  within 
the  interests  of  the  licencee  to  preserve 
them  and  by  virtue  of  the  ultimate  control 
retained  by  the  Government,  and  a  share  in 
the  increasing  value  of  the  timber  was,  hv 
the  power  reserved  by  the  Legislature  to 
increase  the  annual  payment  made  by 
licencees,  secured  to  the  Province  for  all 
time. 

The  ne.\t  interesting  development  in 
forestry  legislation  within  British  Columbia 
occurs  within  the  short  space  of  two  years. 
The  legislative  effort  of  1905,  phenomenallv 
successful  as  it  had  been  in  curing  those  ills 
with  which  it  was  designed  to  cope,  was  soon 
found  to  have  brought  with  it  difficulties  of 
its  own.  To  quote  Mr.  Flumerfelt  once 
again :  "  It  is  evident  that  no  ordinary 
situation  had  been  created.  Nine  million 
acres  of  some  of  the  choicest  timber  in  the 
world  represents  a  property  of  enormous 
magnitude,  and  the  transfer  of  this  from  the 
Government  to  a  partnership  in  which  a 
very  large  number  of  private  individuals 
were  placed  in  active  management  gave 
rise  inevitably  to  a  host  of  most  complex 
problems.  For  example,  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  claims  of 
the  Government,  tlie  operator,  and  the  in- 
vestor upon  any  point  where  they  should 
happen  to  conflict.  The  Government,  in 
fact,  had  practically  gone  into  the  timber 
business  on  a  vast  scale,  and  it  was  faced  by 
the  triple  duty  of  securing  to  the  people  of 
the  Province  fair  treatment  for  their  forests 
and  fair  prices  for  the  timber  sold,  of  giving 
equitable  treatment  to  the  investor  in  Crown 
stumpage,  and  of  building  up  by  wise  assist- 
ance the  active  operations  of  the  lumbering 
industry.  Since  1905  this  duty  had  become 
(as  Stevenson  has  said  of  honesty  in  modern 
life)  '  as  difficult  as  any  art.'  " 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  de- 
tailed information  as  regards  unlicensed 
timber  lands  was  non-existent ;  their  exact 
nature  and  extent  was  unknown.  Again, 
the  annual  revenue  from  forestry  sources 
had  by  this  time  amounted  to  2i  million 
dollars  as  against  a  revenue  in  1904,  from 
similar  sources,  of  $455,000.  Taking  all 
these  facts  into  account,  therefore,  it  was 
decided  to  stop  the  issue  of  licences  and  to 
place  the  remaining  timber  lands  under 
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reserve  until  such  a  time  as  further  sales 
should  become  necessary. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  set 
about  the  task  of  securing  some  fuller  and 
more  reliable  information  on  which  to  base 
a  policy  in  consonance  with  the  facts  and 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  To  this  end, 
in  1909  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed, 
known  as  the  British  Columbia  Forestry 
Commission,  to  investigate  forestry  matters 
within  the  Province  and  to  study  such 
methods  as  had  been  adopted  to  promote 
the  conservation  of  forest  lands  in  the 
I'nited  States  and  elsewhere  in  Canada. 
It  was  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that 
the  Commission  could  within  any  reason- 
able time  provide  exact  figures  in  every 
case,  since  such  a  work  would  take  manv 
years  to  conclude.  A  very  considerable 
amount  of  reliable  and  most  interesting 
information  was,  however,  amassed  by  the 
Commission,  and  it  was  upon  the  report 
which  it  presented  that  the  active  forest 
policy  now  prosecuted  by  the  Government 
was  formulated. 

As  illustrating  the  remarkable  uncer- 
tainty which  had  existed  in  the  past  on 
the  subject  of  the  extent  of  forest  lands 
in  Canada,  the  Commission  remarks  that 
for  years  the  forests  of  Canada  were  sup- 
posed to  cover  800  million  acres.  This 
positive  assertion  has  been  reduced  to  the 
hesitating  statement  that  there  mav  be  500 
or  600  million  acres,  and  Dr.  Fernand  puts 
the  "  truly  merchantable "  area  at  300 
million  acres. 

Confusion  in  these  matters  is  partly  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  differentiating  between 
forest  that  has,  or  is  about  to  have,  com- 
mercial value  and  forest  that  is,-  and  is 
likely  to  remain,  without  it  :  so  that 
estimates  have  appeared  which  confuse 
mere  woodland  area  with  territorv  con- 
taining merchantable  timber. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
Commission  had  to  contend  when  en- 
deavouring to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
timber  reserves  of  the  Province,  and  the 
methods  adopted  to  surmount  them,  mav 
be  gleaned  from  the  following  extract  from 
its  Report :  "  Witnesses  before  the  Forestry 
Commission  expressed  the  most  varied  and 
conflicting  opinions  concerning  the  pro- 
portion of  the  timber  of  the  Province  that 
still  remains  in  reserve  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  Maps  show  large  districts, 
such  as  the  northern  portion  of  Vancouver 
Island,  that  are  completely  covered  by  the 
leases  and  licences  already  issued.     Again, 
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thev  leave  blank  unalienated  areas  that 
niav  or  may  not  contain  merchantable 
forest.  From  neither  of  these  sources  of 
information  is  it  possible  to  gauge  with  any 
certainty  the  area,  stand,  or  value  of  the 
ungranted  timber  lands.  To  complete  any 
estimate  of  our  forest  resources  we  are 
obliged,  therefore,  to  adopt  arbitrary  figures 
for  the  reserve,  and  this  we  do  by  acting  on 
the  more  or  less  popular  belief  that  about 
one-quarter  of  the  timber  under  provincial 
control  remains  unalienated.  This  gives 
us  3,750,000  acres  of  reserve  timber  lands — 
a  pure  conjecture." 

Upon  this  and  other  assumptions  the 
Commission  estimated  the  total  stand  of 
merchantable  timber  in  the  Province  as 
follows  : — 


The  principal  trees  indigenous  to  the 
Province  are  the  following  :  white  tir, 
western  wliite  fir,  mountain  balsam,  large- 
leafed  maple,  vine  maple,  red  alder, 
arbutus,  western  birch,  canoe  birch, 
western  dogwood,  red  cedar,  American 
larch,  mountain  larch,  western  larch,  white 
spruce,  western  black  spruce,  black  spruce, 
white-marked  pine,  scrub  pine,  white 
mountain  pine,  yellow  pine,  western  crab- 
apple,  balsam,  poplar  (aspen),  cottonwood, 
cherrv,  Douglas  fir,  western  white  oak, 
lance-leaved  willow,  willow,  western  yew, 
giant  cedar,  yellow  cypress  or  cedar, 
western  hemlock,  and  Alpine  hemlock. 

The  Douglas  lir,  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  valuable  tree  found  on  the 
Pacific   Coast,  grows   as   far   north   as   51 


Vancouver  Island  Crown  Grant  timber 
Mainland  Crown  Grant  timber     . 
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318,000 
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g,  000 ,000 
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35,000 
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14,300 

20,000 
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licences  45,000,000,000 
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Under  the  control  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  in  the  railway  belt  the  mer- 
chantable stand  of  timber  is  supposed  to 
be  between  40  and  50  billion  feet,  nearly 
half  of  wliicli  would  appear  to  liave  been 
alienated. 

One  further  paragraph  from  the  Report 
of  the  Forestry  Commission  may  well  be 
quoted,  from  the  very  clear  way  in  which 
it  sums  up  the  position  which  the  Province 
at  present  occupies  in  forestry  matters 
generally  :  "  With  its  240  billion  feet  or 
more  of  merchantable  timber,  probably 
half  the  stand  of  Canada,  the  Province 
faces  a  rising  market  east,  west,  and  south 
— for  exhaustion  of  local  supply  will  cause 
the  southern  tariff  barriers  to  crumble 
gradually  away.  The  bulk  of  this  timber 
is  Crown  property ;  most  of  it  is  under 
Government  control  ;  and  the  rate  of 
growth  upon  the  Pacific  coast  is  twice 
the  average  for  the  United  States.  To 
cap  the  clima.x,  the  provincial  policy  has 
made  the  Government  a  sleeping  partner 
in  forest  exploitation  —  a  sharer  in  the 
profits  of  the  lumbering  industry." 


degrees,  where  it  is  supplanted  by  the 
cypress  or  yellow  cedar,  red  cedar,  hem- 
lock, and  spruce. 

The  following  figures  relating  to  the 
growth  of  the  Douglas  fir,  which  abounds 
in  tlie  Province,  convey  the  average  result 
from  153  trees  measured  in  East  Welling- 
ton, B.C.  ;— 


Approximate  B  F. 

Age. 

dark  at  4I  ft.  from 

Rule)  to  10  in.  top 

Inside  Bark. 

60  years 

8i 

nches 

70      „ 

10 

80      „ 

12 

40  B.K. 

90      „ 

14 

(^5     .. 

100 

153 

95     ,. 

no 

17 

145      .. 

120      ,, 

ISA 

200      ,, 

140      >. 

21 

320      „ 

160      „ 

24 

500      ,, 

180     „ 

2t) 

6-;o     ,, 

200      ,, 

27* 

740     ,. 

220     „ 

28* 

812     ,, 

240      „ 

29i 

8S5     „ 

2O0      „ 

30* 

t/X)      „ 

Turning    for    a    moment    to     the    very 
important  matter  of  reafforestation,  it  may 
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be  noted  in  passing  that  the  question  is  far 
more  intricate  than  is  generally  imagined. 
The  prevalent  idea  that  a  forest  destroyed 
by  fire  will  in  the  course  of  time  re-create 
itself  is  frequently  fallacious.  Too  often 
the  productivity  of  the  soil  is  destroyed 
with  the  timber.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  natural  re-afforestation  will  take  place 
in  British  Columbia,  where  protection  from 
fire  is  given  to  both  the  v'oung  and  old 
growth  of  trees  and  where  timber  is  taken 
from  the  forests  on  proper  and  scientific 
methods.  The  importance,  therefore,  of 
an  adequate  system  of  fire  protection  needs 
no  emphasis. 

All  interesting  suggestion  is  that  which 
proposes  to  cover  those  hillsides  which 
have  been  denuded  of  their  fir,  spruce,  and 
cedar  with  various  descriptions  of  soft- 
wood deciduous  trees.  Trees  of  this  nature 
are  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  p.aper,  and  should  the 
suggestion  prove  feasible  it  is  possible  that 
such  a  system  of  reafforestation  could  be 
made  to  form  the  foundation  of  an  industry 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

The  Report  of  the  Forestry  Commission 
having  been  presented,  the  Government 
proceeded  to  embody  the  recommendations 
contained  in  it  in  a  Forestry  Bill,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  by  the 
Minister  of  Lands  in  1912.  This  piece  of 
legislation  is  of  especial  interest,  since  it 
forms,  not  only  the  logical  conclusion  to  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  towards  the 
formulation  of  a  sound  forest  policy,  but 
also  the  foundation  of  a  system  that  is 
destined  ste.idily  to  increase  in  importance 
as  the  years  go  by.  In  the  matter  of  fire 
prevention  strong  measures  were  taken 
to  prohibit  the  accumulation  of  logging 
slash,  the  railways  were  called  upon  to 
secure  the  removal  of  debris  on  their  rights 
of  way,  supervision  of  logging  camps  was 
ensured,  a  fire-patrol  system  was  equipped 
and  organised  throughout  the  province,  and 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  necessity 
for  combined  effort  against  an  element 
that  in  the  past  few  years  had  destroyed 
on  the  Continent  infinitely  more  timber 
than  the  lumbermen  had  cut.  The  cost  of 
fire  prevention  is  shared  jointly  by  the 
timber-owners  and  the  Government.  One 
cent  per  acre  is  levied  on  timber-holders 
for  the  protection  of  their  property,  and 
a  trifling  contribution  is  required  from 
operators  on  account  of  the  expense  caused 
by  the  supervision  of  their  operations. 
Some  idea  of  the  thoroughness  with  which 
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the  Government  has  taken  up  this  branch 
of  timber  conservation  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  to  cover 
the  forest  system  with  a  rougli-and-ready 
telephone  system,  with  which  the  patrol- 
men will  be  able  at  any  point  to  make 
connection  by  means  of  portable  light  wire. 
Trail-cutting,  the  construction  of  tire-lines, 
the  establishment  of  look-out  stations  on 
high  elevations,  and  other  similar  works, 
are  daily  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
service.  Another  and  most  important 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  advised 
the  establishment  of  a  Forest  Board.  In 
acting  upon  this  suggestion  the  Govern- 
ment was  at  considerable  care  to  see  that 
the  Board  was  composed  of  practical  men 
actually  engaged  in  the  service.  What 
modifications  this  advisorv  body  may  intro- 
duce into  the  forest  policy  hitherto  pursued 
by  the  Government  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
An  immense  amount  of  information  still 
remains  to  be  collected,  and  some  time 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  Board  is 
in  a  position  to  act  authoritative^.  There 
is  every  probability,  however,  that  the 
e.xistence  of  an  advisory  body  of  this  nature 
will  cause  forestry  matters  in  British 
Columbia  to  be  conducted  with  an 
efficiency  unsurpassed  elsewhere. 

Amongst  other  matters  the  Forestry  Act. 
1912,  secures  to  the  Government  the  right 
to  reserve  suitable  forest  lands  for  the  per- 
petual growing  of  timber,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  being  empowered  by 
proclamation  to  constitute  such  an  area  as 
a  permanent  forest  reserve.  The  influence 
which  these  reserves  may  exert  in  the 
future,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  monopoly 
control  of  timber  prices,  affords  food  for  an 
interesting  speculation.  The  Act  further 
provides  that  no  timber  shall  be  cut  or 
carried  away  from  anv  timber  limit  included 
in  anv  special  timber  licence  until  the 
licensee  has  at  his  own  expense  had  the 
said  timber  limit  surveyed  by  a  surveyor 
approved  of  by  the  Minister  responsible 
for  forest  matters.  An  interesting  clause 
permits  the  licensee,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Minister,  to  use  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  any  land  over  which  it  may 
be  necessarv  for  him  to  transport  timber  or 
other  forest  produce,  a  right  of  way  to  a 
timber  limit  thus  being  assured. 

Finallv,  all  timber  cut  on  Crown  lands 
granted  since  March  12,  1906,  must  be  used 
in  the  Province,  or,  if  the  timber  is  to  be 
exported  in  the  form  of  boards,  joints, 
laths,  &c.,  the  work  of  manufacture   must, 


under   the  Act,   be   performed   within   the 
Province. 

An  article  dealing  with  so  comprehen- 
sive a  subject  as  forestry  within  British 
Columbia  must  of  necessity  be  incomplete 
in  many  details.  What  has  been  written, 
however,  should  suffice  to  show  that  the 
casual  disregard  of  forest  lands  exhibited 
b\'  the  earlier  settlers  has  now  given  place 
to  Government  management  on  broad, 
scientific,  and  energetic  lines. 

FOREST    FIRES 

By  W.  C.  Gladwin, 

SlPERVtSOR    OF    FiRE-W.ARDEXS    FOR 

British  Columbia 

The  destructive  effects  of  a  large  forest 
fire  can  be  readily  imagined,  even  by  those 
who  have  not  personally  viewed  the  vast 
forests  of  British  Columbia,  for  not  only  is 
an  immense  loss  incurred  in  the  actual 
value  of  the  timber  that  is  destroyed,  but 
the  soil  that  composes  the  bed  of  the  forest 
is  often  completely  ruined.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  cope  with  such 
a  fire  in  its  earlv'  stages.  Before  describ- 
ing the  exact  nature  of  these  measures  it 
may  perhaps  be  well  to  make  reference  to 
the  admirable  legislation  recently  intro- 
duced b\-  the  Hon.  \V.  R.  Ross,  Minister 
of  Lands,  with  a  view  to  minimising  the 
number  of  these  outbreaks.  Put  briefly, 
the  Forest  Fire  Law  sa3's  : — 

1.  To  the  railway  companies  : — 

"  You  must  keep  j-our  right  of  way 
clear  of  inflammable  matter  and  main- 
tain an  adequate  patrol  to  extinguish 
anv  fires  which  may  be  started  by  your 
locomotives." 

2.  To  the  lumber  operators  : — 

'•  You  must  provide  such  an  equip- 
ment as  shall  not  lend  itself  to  the 
starting  of  fires,  and  further  you  must 
make  fire-guards  to  prevent  fires  from 
spreading  to  adjoining  timber  lands  or 
improvements.'' 

3.  To  settlers  : — 

"  You  must  not  start  a  lire  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  land  between  the 
ist  dav  of  May  and  the  ist  day  of 
October  in  each  year  unless  you  first 
obtain  a  permit  from  officials  desig- 
nated bv  the  Government." 
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4.  To  travellers  and  campers  : — 

"  When  near  forest  lands  you  must 
not  start  a  fire  without  clearing  a  space 
about  it,  and  you  must  be  careful  before 
breaking  camp  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
extinguished." 

In  each  case  penalties  are  imposed  for  a 
failure  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

To  ensure  due  observance  of  the  Forest 
Fire  Law  an  extensive  organisation  has 
been  brought  into  being,  controlled  by  the 
Provincial  Forests  Board. 

For  the  purpose  of  fighting  fires  the 
Province  is  divided  into  two  sections,  each 
of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  supervisor  ;  each 
section  contains  10  divisions  in  charge  of 
as  many  divisional  fire-wardens,  and  again 
each  division  is  subdivided  into  125  districts, 
which  are  carefully  patrolled  by  an  equal 
number  of  district  fire-wardens.  This 
patrol  is  conducted  where  roads  and  trails 
are  open  on  horseback,  and  at  other  times 
by  canoe  or  launch.  Each  patrol  man 
thoroughly  knows  his  district,  and  he  is 
empowered  to  claim  help  when  it  is  needed 
to  fight  any  fires  that  arise  ;  he  ma\' 
even  in  cases  of  extreme  and  gross  care- 
lessness effect  an  arrest  without  a  warrant. 
He  writes  a  daily  diary,  and  is  careful  at  all 
times  to  keep  at  the  back  of  his  mind  the 
nearest  spot  from  which  he  can  telephone 
or  telegraph  news  of  the  outbreak  of 
fire.  He  is  expected  to  see  that  a  proper 
spark-arrester  is  kept  in  the  donkey-engine 
of  the  logging  operator,  and  that  through- 
out his  district  the  fire-fighting  equipment 
is  efficiently  maintained.  He  further,  as 
the  Act  provides,  is  called  upon  to  decide 
when  fires  may  safely  be  started  by  settlers, 
to  whom  he  issues  permits. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  duties 
of  the  district  fire-warden  are  very  varied 
and  important.  He  knows,  however,  that 
in  the  event  of  a  serious  fire  he  has  behind 
him  the  entire  fire-fighting  force  of  the 
Government,  consisting  of  some  3.000  men, 
and  that  some  part  of  this  force  can  be 
summoned  in  a  moment.  These  men,  it 
mav  be  explained,  are  normally  employed 
by  the  Provincial  Government  in  the 
construction  and  upkeep  of  roads  and 
bridges. 

The  method  most  usually  adopted  to 
check  an  extensive  fire  is  the  immediate 
creation  of  what  is  known  as  a  fire-guard 
some  distance  ahead  of  the  flames.  A  fire- 
guard consists  of  a  cutting  or  clearing  about 
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20  to  50  feet  in  width,  running  through  the 
timber  in  a  direction  more  or  less  at  right 
angles  to  that  from  which  the  tire  is  advanc- 
ing. Men  witli  saws  cut  down  the  dead 
trees  on  both  sides  of  the  clearing  lest  the 
flames  by  these  means  should  leap  the  fire- 
guard. Others  with  mattocks  and  shovels 
tear  up  the  earth  to  stop  the  fire  when 
it  reaches  this  point. 

Those  in  command  arc  frequently  called 
upon   to   anticipate   by   some   rapid  move 


a  sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
blaze.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  those 
local  conditions  which  are  likely  to  affect 
the  scope  and  direction  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, however,  seldom  fails  to  supply  a 
hint  of  the  danger  and  the  best  method 
to  cope  with  it. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  fire  will  spread 
is,  of  course,  largely  dependent  upon  the 
condition  of  the  country  through  which  it 
passes  and  tlie   strength  of  the  wind   that 


is  fanning  it.  In  British  Columbia,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  rule,  a  forest  blaze 
seldom  travels  at  anv  great  pace.  Viewed 
as  a  spectacle,  the  sight  is  frequentlv  mag- 
nificent. Huge  trees  towering  200  feet  into 
the  air  may  frequently  be  seen  blazing  to 
their  tops  like  giant  torches,  and  when  they 
fall  with  a  noise  like  thunder  the  spectacle, 
especiallj'  if  it  occurs  at  night,  is  one 
that  the  onlooker  is  not  likely  readily  to 
forget. 
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THE    LUMBER    INDUSTRY 


RITISH  COLUMBIA 
is  peculiarly  fitted  in 
mail}'  respects  to 
form  the  home  of  a 
great  and  prosperous 
lumbering  industry, 
for  not  only  are  the 
forests  vast  in  extent, 
but  the  climate  is  such  that  work  can  be 
continued  throughout  the  year. 

The  Douglas-iir.  which  is  the  staple 
timber  of  commerce,  and  greatly  valued  on 
that  account,  is  widely  distributed,  and  on 
the  coast  it  frequently  attains  immense 
proportions,  sometimes  towering  to  a 
height  of  300  feet,  with  a  base  circum- 
ference of  from  30  to  50  feet.  Great  bodies 
of  this  timber  are  found  on  Vancouver 
Island,  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  and 
in  the  Selkirk  and  Gold  Mountains. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun,  writing  on  the 
"  Forests  of  Canada,"  makes  the  following 
observations  :  "  The  fact  that  the  largest 
trees  are  found  near  the  coast  greatly 
facilitates  the  transport  of  the  logs  from 
the  woods  to  the  mill,  and  as  the  majority 
of  the  mills  are  so  situated  that  ,tli&  largest 
ships_ma.y  load  withinj  lew_  yards  of  the 
saws,  the  cost  per  i,oog_ieet  of  handling 
Dougfas  fir  and  other  West  Coast  lumber 
is  small.  Douglas  fir  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
structural  purposes,  being  largely  employed 
in  shipbuilding,  bridge-work,  and  the  con- 
struction   of    wharves.      It  is  exported   as 


dimension  timber,  lumber,  spars,  masts, 
and  piles.  Locally  it  is  used  for  construc- 
tion work  of  all  kinds,  fencing  and  railway' 
ties,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
Its  durabilitj'  when  excluded  from  the  air 
adds  greatly  to  its  value  for  pile-work  in 
the  construction  of  bridges  and  wharves." 

Next  to  the  Douglas  fir  in  importance  are 
the  cygrcss  and  red  cedar,  both  of  which 
are  of  considerable  value  and  greatU'  in 
demand.  Red  cedar  shingles  find  a  grow- 
ing market  in  Eastern  Canada.  White 
spruce  is  also  much  sought  after  by  cer- 
tain builders  for  use  in  the  better  class  of 
building.  Hemlock  is  abundant  in  the 
Province,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  likely 
to  grow  as  time  goes  on.  The  western 
species,  which  is  much  superior  to  the 
eastern  hemlock,  is  as  serviceable  in  manv 
ways  as  more  highly  prized  lumber. 

Many  other  trees  of  commercial  value  are 
manufactured  into  lumber,  including  white 
pine,  tamarac,  balsam,  yew,  maple,  and 
Cottonwood. 

The  earl)'  history  of  the  lumbering  indus- 
try in  the  Province  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
Steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  mills;  the  forests 
existed  ready  to  hand,  but  the  sharp  competi- 
tion which  the  new  industry  was  called  upon 
to  face  from  beyond  the  international  bound- 
ary was  in  the  main  more  than  successful 
in  holding  it  in  check.  Private  ventures,  as 
a  means  of  prolonging  their  life,  were  fre- 
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qucntly  floated  by  the  aid  of  English  gold 
as  incorporated  companies,  and  when  these 
in  their  turn  failed  to  pay  their  way,  confi- 
dence in  tlie  lumbering  industry  as  it  then 
existed  within  the  Province  rapidly  gave 
way  to  general  uncertainty  and  depression. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  establish  this  industry 
in  British  Columbia,  and  in  this  connection 
some  reference  may  well  be  made  to  the 
legislation  of  1888,  by  which  lessees  of 
timber  were  required  to  build  and  operate 
a  mill  of  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  1,000 
feet  per  day  for  each  400  acres. 

Of  the  numerous  changes  which  have 
been  made  within  comparativeh'  recent 
years  in  the  law  governing  the  lumber  in- 
dustry it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that,  as  suggested  bv 
the  recently  appointed  Forestry  Commis- 
sion, a  more  uniform  system  will  shortly 
take  the  place  of  the  somewhat  complicated 
regulations  at  present  in  force. 

Timber  lands  Crown-granted  prior  to 
1888  are  not  liable  to  royalty  or  stumpage 
dues,  and  leases  granted  at  various  periods 
contain  different  provisions;  some  are  re- 
newable indefiniteh',  and  the  lessee  must 
operate  a  mill ;  others  are  renewable  in- 
definitely, and  the  holder  need  not  operate 
a  mill.  Much  the  same  state  of  affairs  is  to 
be  found  in  the  case  of  unrenewable  leases. 
Some  must  operate  a  mill,  while  others  are 
free  from   that   obligation.     The    Forestry 


1.    "CEDAR,"   GROWN     UPPER    ARROW    LAKES    DISTRICT,    B.C.  2.   RED    CEDAR,     35,0C0    FEET    CONTAINED    IN    PICTURE. 

3.    "  BOOM  "    AT     MOUTH    OF    CAMPBELL,    RIVER.  4.   TIMBER    TRAIN    EN    ROUTE    TO    THE    SAW-MILLS. 
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I.   6Pl^E.\ijiD    IliiBEH    iWHITE    PINE).  ^.   YELLOW    FIH.  3.   GIANT    BRITISH    COLUMBIA    FIR-TBEES. 

4.   A    GROUP    OF    FIR,    PINE,    AND    HEMLOCK    TREES.  5.   "SPRUCE,      ARROW    LAKES    DISTRICT,   B.C. 
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Commissioners  recommend  the  simplifica- 
tion of  these  various  regulations  by  placing 
leases  upon  renewal  on  a  parity  with 
licences — i.e.,  annual  renewal  on  payment 
of  a  fixed  annual  fee  per  square  mile. 

Whilst  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  provincial  legislation 
on  this  matter  is  unnecessary,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  Order  in  Council 
passed  in  December,  1907,  by  which  all  un- 
alienated timber  land  in  the  Province  was 
reserved  indefinitely.  Owing  to  this  regu- 
lation, land  of  this  nature  cannot  any  longer 
be  acquired  from  the  Government.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  timber  land 
taken  up  prior  to  this  order  is  held  on 
transferable  licences,  and  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  has  not,  therefore, 
altogetlier  taken  forest  land  out  of  the 
market. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  importance  within  the  Pro- 
vince, the  immense  quantity  of  suitable 
wood  a%'ai!able  lending  itself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry.  Transportation  is 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  pulp-viood 
forests  border  the  ocean  and  manv  navig- 
able streams,  whilst  the  country  is  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  water  power,  which  can 
be  utilised  to  operate  mills.  South  of 
Knight's  Inlet  the  most  abundant  wood  is 
the  Douglas  fir,  which  is  successfully  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  pulp. 
Xorth  of  the  inlet  a  belt  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lock affords  vast  supplies  of  excellent  pulp- 
wood,  the  Sitka  spruce  especially  being 
unexcelled  for  pulp  purposes.  These  woods 
cover  large  tracts  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  coast,  so  that  logs  can  be  landed  at 
the  mills  at  very  low  cost.  In  190 1  the 
Government  endeavoured  to  establish  this 
industry  by  granting  on  liberal  terms  leases 
for  21  years  to  boiia-fidc  applicants.  A 
number  of  companies  took  advantage  of  the 
concession,  and  in  1903,  the  aim  of  the 
Government  having  been  attained,  the 
leases  were  repealed. 

The  annual  rental  to  be  paid  under  these 
leases  is  2  cents  per  acre  and  a  royalty  of 
25  cents  per  cord  of  pulp-wood  cut.  The 
lessees  are  bound  to  equip  and  operate  a 
mill  with  a  daily  output  of  not  less  than 
one  ton  of  pulp  or  half  a  ton  of  paper  for 
each  square  mile  included  in  the  lease. 

The  Powell  Kiver  Companj',  the  Swanson 
Bay  Compan}-,  the  Ocean  Falls  Companv, 
the  British  Columbia  Wood  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  and  the  Colonial  Lumber  and 
Paper  Company  are  prominent  amongst  a 


number  of  provincial  companies  engaged 
in  this  industry. 

The  attitude  of  the  Province  towards  the 
hand-logger  is  to  some  extent  based  upon 
the  fact  that  individual  effort  in  logging 
matters  is  usually  far  from  economical. 
Hand-loggers'  licences  available  over  land 
to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Minister  respon- 
sible for  forestry'  matters  maj',  however, 
still  be  obtained  on  certain  terms.  Such  a 
licence  is  not  transferable,  and  is  in  force 
for  the  space  of  one  year  only.  No  licence 
of  this  nature  is  granted  to  any  person 
who  is  not  on  the  list  of  voters  for  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province,  excepting  onh' 
members  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  area 
covered  by  the  licence  must  be  inspected 
and  approved  by  an  officer  of  the  Forestry 
Department  before  the  licence  is  actually 
issued,  and  the  licensee  may  not  use  steam 
power  in  any  form  in  carrying  on  his 
operations. 

Xo  restrictions  having  been  placed  upon 
the  use  of  Crown  timber  lands  purch;ised 
prior  to  April  7,  1887,3  tax  was  subsequently 
imposed  by  the  Government  upon  the 
timber  cut  on  these  limits.  This  tax,  which 
is  applicable  solelj'  to  land  purchased  prior 
to  April  7,  1887,  varies  in  amount  from  Si 
to  $4  on  every  1,000  feet  of  timber  (board 
measure),  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
wood  cut.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  when  the  timber  upon  which  the  tax  is 
payable  is  manufactured  or  used  in  the 
Province,  a  rebate  is  allowed,  amounting  in 
the  case  of  spars,  saw-logs,  and  saw-bolts 
of  all  kinds  to  the  full  sum  of  the  tax  in 
excess  of  i  cent  per  1,000  feet,  and  in  the 
case  of  piles,  poles,  and  crib  timbers  to  the 
full  sum  of  the  tax  excepting  s^Jr;  of  i  cent 
per  lineal  foot. 

Timber  on  land  purchased  subsequent  to 
.A.pril  7,  1887,  pays  the  uniform  roj-alty  of 
50  cents  per  1,000  feet  (board  measure).  In 
the  case  of  spars,  piles,  and  poles  this 
royalty  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  i  cent 
for  every  4  feet  of  running  length,  and  upon 
timber  suitable  for  tiie  manufacture  of 
pulp-wood  or  paper  at  25  cents  per  cord, 
or,  at  the  option  of  the  Minister,  the  ro\'alty 
may  take  the  form  of  an  equivalent  amount 
per  ton  of  pulp  or  paper. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  case  of 
special  and  renewable  16-year  licences 
granted  before  April  15,  1905,  a  royaltv  of 
10  cents  per  i,ooo  feet  (board  measure)  is 
imposed  in  addition  to  the  royalty  of  50 
cents  per   1,000  feet  already  mentioned. 

Timber  cut  on  lands  granted  under  anv 
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title  subsequent  to  the  12th  day  of  March, 
1906,  may  not  be  exported  in  a  raw  condi- 
tion, but  must  be  manufactured  within  the 
Province. 

.At  present  the  logging  camps  operating 
in  provincial  lands  (the  term  is  used  as  ex- 
cluding lands  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government)  number  350  and  the  sawmills 
250.  Lumber  manufactured  by  these  mills 
in  191 1  amounted  to  1,013,000,000  feet.  Of 
this  probably  30  per  cent,  was  exported  to 
foreign  markets,  the  balance  being  used 
within  the  Province  or  elsewhere  in  Canada. 
Timber  exported  in  a  raw  state  totalled 
47,000,000  feet.  The  timber  output  from 
provincial  lands,  therefore,  in  1911  reached 
a  total  of  1,060,000,000  feet  (board 
measure). 

Lumber  exported  to  foreign  markets  goes 
chiefly  to  Australia,  Africa,  South  America, 
the  United  Kingdom,  China,  Japan,  Fiji 
Islands,  Me.xico,  and  New  Zealand,  the  size 
of  the  market  appro.ximating  to  some  extent 
to  tlie  order  in  which  the  names  are  given. 

THE   BRITISH  COLUMBIA   MILLS 
TIMBER    AND    TRADING    COMPANY 

The  history  of  the  British  Columbia  Mills 
Timber  and  Trading  Company  is  that  of 
the  gradual  growth  by  amalgamation  and 
development  of  a  small  concern  into  a  great 
industry.  The  Hastings  Mill,  from  which 
this  important  concern  has  sprung,  was 
opened  in  1865  and  reorganised  in  1869  as 
the  Hastings  Saw  Mills  Company,  and  again 
reorganised  in  1888.  The  turning  point  in 
the  affairs  of  this  company  was  not  reached, 
however,  until  1890,  when  it  was  purchased 
bv  Mr.  John  Hendry  and  his  associates, 
who  at  that  time  were  the  owners  of  the 
Ro3-al  City  Planing  Mills  of  New  West- 
minster and  Vancouver.  The  amalgamation 
of  the  various  interests  controlled  by  Mr. 
Hendry  and  his  associates  was  duly  carried 
through,  and  in  1891  the  firm  commenced 
to  trade  under  its  present  title.  Since  that 
date  the  work  of  the  company  has  de- 
veloped in  many  directions.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  head  office  of  the  firm  is 
still  to  be  found  at  the  Hastings  Mill, 
Vancouver,  though  other  mills  owned  by 
the  company,  situated  at  New  West- 
minster and  Burnab)-  Lake,  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  To-day  the  firm 
owns  nearh'  100,000  acres  of  timber  land, 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  Province. 
On  this  vast  territory  are  to  be  found  many 
different      kinds     of     timber,     principally 
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BRITISH    COLUMBIA    MILLS    TIMBER    AND    TRADING    COMPANY. 
1.  View  ok  thk  Sawmill.  2.  Loaoing  Timber  Vessel.  3.  Incinerator, 
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l)(iut;Ias  I'lr,  cedar,  hcnilocU,  and  spruce. 
Some  idea  of  the  maj<iiitiide  of  tlie  opera- 
tions conducted  by  the  company  may  be 
gatliered  from  the  fact  Ihal  the  agj^regato 
cruise  is  about  3!  liillion  feet,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  tlie  tinibcr  nu-iilioned. 
The  capacity  of  the  Hasting-;  Mill  alone 
reaches  no  less  a  figure  than  125  million  feet 
annually,  whilst  the  New  Westminster  and 
Burnaby  Lake  Mill  can  add  a  further 
50  million  feet  to  this  total.  The  Hastings 
Mill,  of  which  such  frequent  mention  has 
been  made,  is  most  fortunately  situated,  its 
2.080  feet  of  frontage  on  Vancouver  Harbour 
giving  it  an  advantage  over  many  com- 
petitors. In  extent  it  covers  about  20  acres. 
The  New  Westminster  Mill  covers  15;  acres 
and  owns  i,!Soo  feet  of  frontage  on  the 
Fraser  River.  Doors,  window-frames  and 
shingles  of  all  descriptions  are  manufactured 
here,  the  sawdust  produced  being  the  only 
fuel  used  at  all  the  mills.  The  liusiness  of 
the  lirm  extends  to  all  quarters  of  the  world  ; 
there  are,  indeed,  verv  few  countries  to 
which  shipments  have  not  been  made. 
The  countries  forming  the  best  customers 
of  the  company,  however,  are  Japan,  China, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America,  Peru  and 
Chili.  Mr.  Jolin  Hendry,  the  principal 
proprietor  of  the  company,  has  a  long  and 
varied  knowledge  of  the  Province.  It  is 
curious  to  consider  that  when  he  entered 
British  Columbia  from  New  Brunswick  in 
the  early  'seventies,  what  is  now  the  great 
city  of  Vancouver  had  not  even  been 
named.  Mr.  Richard  H.  Alexander,  assis- 
tant general  manager  and  secretary,  is  a 
native  of  Edinburgh.  He  came  to  the 
Province  in  1862,  and  commenced  in  1870 
what  has  proved  to  be  a  lifelong  connec- 
tion with  the  lumber  trade. 


THE    BRITISH    CANADIAN    LUMBER 
CORPORATION,    LTD. 

Great  achievements  in  the  industrial 
world,  so  far  from  being  accomplished  in  a 
day  or  a  year,  are  usually  the  result  of  much 
painstaking  work.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  regard  to  tlie  British  Canadian  Lumber 
Corporation,  which  has  lately  been 
organised  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000, 
divided  into  10  million  preferred  and  10 
million  ordinary  shares.  Mr.  G.  F.  John- 
ston, who  is  now  the  senior  member  of  the 
Montreal  firm  of  Johnston,  McConnell  and 
Allison,  financial  brokers,  paid  several  visits 
to  British  Columbia  during  the  late 'nineties, 


and  was  so  impressed  with  the  wealth  and 
future  possibilities  of  coast  timber,  that  he 
secured  an  option  on  large  tracts  of  valuable 
timber  land.  He  then  formed  a  company, 
financed  cliiefly  by  Knglish  capital.  For 
the  first  twelve  months  or  so  of  the  com- 
pany's  existence  the  tiniber  dealt  with  was 
merely  cut  into  logs  ;  the  directors  soon 
decided,  however,  to  carry  through  the 
entire  process  of  lumbering.  With  this  end 
in  view,  Mr.  G.  F.  Johnston  was  empowered 
to  visit  the  co.ist  to  purchase  either  a  suit- 
able site  for  the  erection  of  an  up-to-date 
saw-mill  or  a  going  concern,  if  such  a  pur- 
chase could  be  made  to  advantage.  Mr. 
Johnston  proceeded  directly  to  Vancouver, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the 
active  co-operation  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Buckley. 
After  several  suitable  sites  and  saw-mills  had 
been  inspected,  the  Pacific  Coast  Lumber 
Mills,  Vancouver,  was  purchased,  coming 
into  the  company's  possession  in  March, 
1910,  and  Mr.  Buckley  was  asked  to  become 
the  managing  director  of  the  company. 
Under  his  skilful  management,  the  cutting 
capacity  of  the  mill  was  increased  over  50 
per  cent.,  and  the  results  were  so  satisfac- 
tory that  the  directors  made  arrangements 
to  increase  their  holdings  and  reorganised 
the  company.  At  the  same  time  the  title 
of  the  company  was  changed  from  "  The 
British  Canadian  Lumber  Company,  Ltd.," 
to  that  used  at  the  present  moment.  The 
company  is  now  one  of  the  largest  lumber 
and  timber  organisations  in  Canada,  owning 
over  10  billion  feet  (board  measure)  of 
valuable  timber — fir,  spruce,  pine,  cedar, 
larch,  and  hemlock.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
this  is  immediately  contiguous  to  salt  water 
or  to  railway  transportation.  The  balance 
of  10  per  cent.,  in  the  interior,  adjoins 
rivers  which  will  float  logs  to  mills  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  At  the  present 
moment  the  company  have  two  mills  in 
operation  and  two  under  construction. 

The  registered  office  of  this  company  is 
in  Montreal,  where  are  held  the  meetings  of 
the  governing  board.  The  Provincial  office 
of  the  company,  situated  in  Vancouver,  is 
under  the  general  management  of  Mr.  F.  L. 
Buckley,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Frost, 
assistant  secretary,  and  a  corps  of  able 
assistants. 

THE    CANADIAN    PACIFIC    LUMBER 
COMPANY,    LTD. 

Originally  formed  in  1904.  with  a  paid-up 
capital    of   $40,000,   the    Canadian   Pacific 
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Lumber  Company  has  since  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  concerns  in  the  lumber 
trade,  the  capitalisation  now  being  3 
million  dollars,  of  which  2  millions  arc 
fully  paid  up  and  issued.  The  company 
represents  an  amalgamation  of  four  distinct 
lumber  enterprises,  and  has  mills  at  four 
different  points — Port  Moody,  Vancouver, 
Pingston  Creek  (on  the  Arrow  Lakes,  south 
of  Revelstoke),  and  Port  Alberni.  At  the 
two  places  first  named  the  equipment  is  for 
saw-milling  and  planing,  and  the  Vancouver 
mill  also  manufactures  sashes  and  doors  : 
the  remaining  mills  cut  lumber  only.  .\n 
aggregate  of  87,000  acres  of  timber  limits 
is  held  under  provincial  licences  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  several  mills,  and 
the  estimated  measurement  of  the  timber  is 
2,337,469,000  feet  of  cedar,  fir,  hemlock,  and 
spruce.  This  measurement  refers  to  large 
trees  only,  and  is  exclusive  of  small  timber 
suitable  for  railway  ties  (sleepers),  telegraph- 
poles,  posts,  mining  props,  &c.  All  the 
timber  is  within  easy  reach  of  navigable 
water,  the  back  lines  of  three-quarters  of 
the  limits  being  not  more  than  2  miles 
away.  Hitherto  it  has  scarcely  been 
touched,  the  company  preferring  to  buy 
logs  in  the  open  market.  It  is  intended  to 
continue  this  policy  for  the  present,  as  the 
directors  consider  that  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  timber  from  year  to  year  is 
more  than  sutficient  to  compensate  for  any 
extra  expense  incurred  in  so  buying.  The 
company's  Port  Moody  mills  have  tlie 
largest  daily  capacity,  viz.,  140,000  feet  to 
150,000  feet  board  measure  per  day  of  10 
hours.  Here  is  storage  for  20  million  feet  of 
logs,  and  this  is  so  situated  that  the  timber 
is  left  dry  twice  a  day  by  the  tide,  a  con- 
sideration of  no  small  importance,  as  it 
precludes  the  possibility  of  damage  by  the 
teredo.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  water 
at  the  mills'  wharves  to  accommodate  the 
largest  ocean-going  vessels,  and  the  export 
business  can  be  largely  developed.  Up  to 
the  present  the  demand  of  the  great  middle 
west  has  been  sufficient  to  tax  the  resources 
of  the  plant  to  the  utmost.  At  Port  Alberni 
the  company  have  erected  a  new  mill 
trebling  the  previous  capacity,  and  making 
possible  a  daily  output  of  75,000  feet  board 
measure.  All  the  mills  are  equipped  with 
their  own  electric  -  lighting  plant.  Six 
hundred  men  are  employed  at  the  different 
mills,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  whites 
and  the  balance  Japanese  and  Hindoos. 
All  the  principal  officers  are  Canadians. 
Mr.  M.  Carlin  is  president  of  the  company. 
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Mr.  Robert  W.  Gibson  vice-president,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Meredith  managing  director. 
Other  directors  and  office-bearers  include 
Messrs.  J.  D.  McArthur,  W.  \V.  Fraser.and 
C.  G.  Major.  The  management  of  the  mills 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George 
McAfee,  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Hardy  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

m 

CANADIAN    PUGET    SOUND    LUMBER 
COMPANY,    LTD. 

The  Canadian  Puget  Sound  Lumber 
Companj',  Ltd.,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  Victoria,  are  the  successors  to  J.  A. 
Sayward,  established  1858,  the  ^lichigan 
Pacific  Lumber  Companj-,  and  the  Michigan 
Puget  Sound  Lumber  Company.  These 
three  interests  were  merged  into  one  and 
were  incorporated  under  their  present 
title  in  June,  19TI,  with  a  capital  of 
§5,000,000,  which  is  fully  paid  up. 

The  timber  limits  owned  or  leased  by 
the  company  cover  nearly  54,000  acres, 
on  which  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  no 
less  than  3,800,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  Of 
this  one-half  consists  of  the  ubiquitous 
Douglas  fir,  that  coniferous  variety  of  wood 
used  so  e.xtensively  throughout  the  world, 
while  cedar,  hemlock,  and  spruce  con- 
stitute the  balance.  In  the  Renfrew 
district  the  company  is  licensed  to  cut 
timber  on  30,000  acres  and  own  1,532 
acres  under  Crown  grant.  In  the  Sayward 
and  New  Westminster  districts  they  have 
leased  5,6o5  acres,  and  are  licensed  to  cut 
on  11,869  acres,  and  hold  lands  from  the 
Crown  amounting  to  4,821  acres.  In  the 
3  logging  camps  which  the  company 
operate  about  700  men  are  employed, 
while  the  saw  and  planing  mills  give 
emploj'ment  to  325  more.  The  capacity 
of  these  mills  is  125,000  feet  each  every  10 
hours,  while  the  single  mill  at  Jordan  River 
on  Vancouver  Island  can  produce  150,000 
shingles  per  diem.  About  50,000.000  feet 
of  logs  are  annually  sawn  in  the  companj-'s 
mills,  while  the  balance  of  the  logging 
camps'  output  is  sold  to  various  saw-mills 
throughout  the  Province.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  find  a  home  market  for  the 
whole  of  such  a  tremendous  output,  and 
the  timber  finds  its  way  to  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
China,  and  England  being  the  principal 
markets. 

The  company  also  operates  a  sash  and 
door  factory,  while  another  branch  manu- 
factures  bo.xes    and    bo.x    shooks.      Their 


flooring  warehouse,  a  huge  building,  has 
a  storage  cap.icity  of  400,000  feet,  while 
another  large  3-storey  building,  measuring 
48  feet  by  220  feet,  is  used  for  storing  the 
finished  lumber.  The  dry  kilns  have  a 
capacity  of  60,000  feet  per  day  of  24  hours. 

So  large  an  output  would  be  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  every  facility  in  the 
way  of  machinery  that  modern  inventive- 
ness can  provide,  and  the  company's 
plant  is  replete  in  every  detail,  those 
responsible  for  its  installation  having  had 
a  lifelong  experience  in  all  such  appliances. 
The  logging  is  done  with  the  help  of 
donkey-engines,  while  the  equipment  at 
their  saw-mill  includes  i  double-cut  band 
saw.  and  i  single-cut  band  saw,  various 
gang  saws,  and  such  other  machinery 
capable  of  handling  the  largest  balks  of 
timber.  Xi  Jordan  River  the  company 
own  10  miles  of  railroad,  and  the  wharf 
at  the  saw-mill  is  of  sufficient  size  and  the 
water  of  sufficient  depth  to  accommodate 
the  largest  vessels.  Three  ocean-going 
tugs  owned  by  the  company  tow  the  logs 
from  camp  to  mill  or  market. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  company 
are  all  men  of  wide  experience  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  timber  industry. 
Mr.  Delbert  Hankin,  manager  of  the  lumber 
department,  has  served  23  years  with  some 
of  the  leading  American  companies  in 
various  capacities,  from  foreman  to  manager  ; 
Mr.  Guy  S.  Brown,  the  treasurer,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  industry  since  1892, 
coming  to  British  Columbia  in  1911  from 
Central  Lake,  Michigan.  The  manager  of 
the  log  department,  Mr.  J.  H.  Moore,  came 
to  the  Province  in  1906,  from  which  year 
his  business  e.xperienee  dates.  All  three 
gentlemen  are  natives  of  the  United 
States. 

m 

THE    CANADIAN    WESTERN    LUMBER 
COMPANY,    LTD. 

In  British  Columbia,  whose  forests  are 
almost  proverbial,  coniferous  trees,  which 
are  more  largely  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses than  any  other  kind,  are  predominant, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  only 
countries  able  to  supply  coniferous  timber 
for  export  on  a  considerable  scale  are 
Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Austria,  and 
Canada,  the  importance  and  value  of  such 
forests  to  the  Province  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. A  large  number  of  saw-mills 
and  logging  camps  are  now  established 
throughout  the  country,  but  standing  above 
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them  all  in  point  of  magnitude,  production, 
and   equipment   is   the  Canadian  Western 
Lumber  Company.     This  company,  which 
has  a  capital  of  §10,000,000  divided  into  75 
million   ordinary    shares,    and    2i    million 
5  per  cent,  first  mortgage  debentures,  was 
organised    under  a    Dominion   Charter   in 
1910  to  take  over  the  different  properties  of 
the  Fraser  River  Lumber  Companj'.     The 
companv    now    controls    80,000    acres    of 
freehold  timber  acquired  by  Crown  grant 
in  the  Comox  district  on  Vancouver  Island, 
and   leases   60,460   acres    partly   from   the 
Dominion  and  partly  from  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia.     The  timber  standing  on 
these    properties    amounts    to    no    less    a 
figure   than    5j    billion   feet,    sufficient    to 
keep  the  mills  working  20  hours  out  of  every 
24  for  60  years,  the   capacity  of   the  mill 
being  750,000  feet  per  day  of  20  hours,  which 
quantity  it  is  now  turning  out.   Such  figures 
make  it  easy  to  believe  that,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  mill  in  Russia,  this  is  the 
largest  individual  mill  in  the  world.     The 
mill  itself  stands  on  a  site  of  425  acres,  and 
has   a   water  frontage  of  4,000  feet  on  the 
Fraser  River  just  below  Xew  Westminster. 
The  plant  is  as  modern  in  every  detail  as 
the  management  have  been  able  to  make  it. 
The  planing  mill  is  driven  by  electricity, 
the  total  power  available  in  the  mill  being 
from  4,500  to  5,000  h.p.     At  Comox,  where 
the  logging  is  done,  the   company  is   em- 
ploying about  600  men.     Here  it  possesses 
its     own     wharves     and     docks,     has     50 
miles  of  railroad,  5  locomotives,  200  cars, 
and  a  small  fleet  of  tug-boats,  the  company 
doing  its  own  towing  from  Comox  to  the 
mill.   When  the  timber  has  been  eventually 
cleared  at  Comox,  the  land  will  be  cut  up 
for  residential  purposes,  to  which  the  situa- 
tion is  well  adapted,   while   the  Canadian 
Pacific   and   Canadian  Northern    Railways 
will  both  run  through  the  propertj'.     The 
companv's  attitude  towards  its  employees  is 
deserving  of  special  commendation.     It  is 
his  real  wages,  not  his  money  wages,  that 
promote  a  man's  contentment  and  lead  to 
complete  efficiencj-   in   his   work,  and  the 
Canadian  Western  Lumber  Company  have 
acted  throughout  on  this  principle.     Fraser- 
mills,  the  town  where  their  mill  is  situated, 
is  the    property   of   the   company,   and   is 
inhabited  entirely  by  its  900  employees  and 
their   families,    making  a   total   population 
of  2,500.     The  married  men  are  allowed  to 
rent    houses    from    the    company    at    the 
exceedingly  low  rent  of  §15  a  month,  the 
houses  being  of  the  most  modern  construe- 
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CANADIAN    PUGET    SOUND    LUMBER    COMPANY,    LTD. 
I.  U.VLOAiiixG  Wharf  and  Boomixu  Groixu,  Jokdax  River.  2.  A  Giant  Cedar,  Jurdax  River 


3.  GexeraI-  View  of  Stock  Yards. 


CANADIAN    PUGET    SOUND    LUMBER    COMPANY,    LTD. 


I.  Gexerai,  Vifav  i-rom  North. 


The  S.aws  is  Saw-mill  SH^ 


Interior  of  S.aw-mill. 


4.   W.ASTE   BlRXER. 
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tion  and  design,  fitted  with  electric  li.^lit 
and  every  other  reasonable  convenience. 
The  company,  finding  a  shortage  of  suitable 
labour  in  the  Province,  and  not  caring  to 
employ  many  Orientals,  brought  out  some 
200  French  families  from  Kastern  Canada, 
advancing  their  fares,  and  then  sold  them 
land  in  the  town  at  nominal  prices,  pro- 
viding them  with  lumber  with  which  to 
build  houses.  In  case,  however,  any  of 
them  should  not  be  of  the  type  which  tlie 
Company  desires  to  have  in  its  emplov, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  own  the  land  until 
they  have  been  there  two  years.  I-'or  tlie 
bachelors  an  up-to-date  hotel  has  been 
built,  steam-lieated,  and  fitted  with  shower 
baths,  where  the  men  board  at  an  absolutely 
inclusive  rate  of  85.50  to  $6.50  a  week.  The 
office  staff  have  quarters  over  the  office,  and 
a  large  club-house  has  been  provided  in 
which  they  take  their  meals  and  amuse 
themselves.  The  company  is  now  building 
another  mill  at  Comox,  and  in  addition  owns 
the  Columbia  River  Lumber  Company  at 
Golden,  where  all  the  equipment  is  of  the 
very  latest  type,  the  mills  having  only  been 
opened  in  191 1.  The  Columbia  River  Com- 
pany has  a  capital  of  $5,500,000  preferred 
and  ordinary  stock,  and  ;£"6oo,ooo  first 
mortgage  debenture  stock.  The  timber 
limits  include  40  square  miles  of  Crown 
grant  land,  500  square  miles  leased  from 
the  Dominion  Government,  and  56  square 
miles  leased  from  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment— about  382,000  acres  altogether,  on 
which  it  is  estimated  there  are  4^ 
billion  feet  of  timber.  The  Canadian 
Western  Lumber  Company  does  an  immense 
trade  with  the  whole  of  Western  Canada, 
owning  no  less  than  175  retail  yards  in  the 
prairie  provinces,  where  stock  is  carried 
and  sold  at  retail  prices.  An  extensive  e.x- 
port  trade  may  be  said  to  comprise  the 
whole  world,  but  shipments  are  principally 
made  to  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Orient.  The  president  of  the  companv  is 
Col.  A.  D.  Davidson,  and  the  vice-president 
and  managing  director  Mr.  A.  D.  McRae. 
The  directorate  includes  Sir  W.  Mackenzie, 
Sir  Donald  Mann,  Mr.  D.  B.  Hanna,  all 
from  Toronto,  and  Messrs.  R.  M.  Hornc- 
Payne,  A.  R.  Davidson,  and  Peter  Janscn. 
Mr.  ].  D.  McCormick  is  secretarv. 


COLONIAL    LUMBER    AND    PAPER 
MILLS,   LTD. 
Very   few   lumber  companies  in  British 
Columbia    have    entered    into    the    allied 


business  of  pulp  and  paper  making,  prob- 
ably for  the  re.isous  ihat  the  Western 
lumber  man  is  not  usually  a  paper-maker, 
and  that  pulp  and  paper-making  necessitates 
a  large  capital  expenditure. 

The  Colonial  Lumber  and  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd.,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  one  of  the  few 
concerns  which  have  utilised  their  timber 
limits  for  the  two  purposes.  It  ranks  as 
one  of  the  principal  firms  of  its  kind  in  the 
Province,  having  a  capital  of  $2,500,000, 
fully  paid  up.  A  very  large  area  of  timber 
laud,  comprising  87  square  miles,  is  owned 
and  worked  by  the  company  on  Quatsino 
Sound.  This  is  in  the  north  end  of  Van- 
couver Island  ;  the  company's  head  offices, 
however,  are  situated  at  Vancouver.  Its 
mills  are  also  on  the  mainland,  at  Port 
Mellon,  Howe  Sound  (28  miles  from  Van- 
couver). The  average  measurement  of  the 
timber  on  the  Quatsino  Sound  property  is 
30,000  feet  of  milling  timber  per  acre,  and 
10,000  feet  of  pulp-wood  per  acre  ;  the 
total  cruise  (measurement)  is  far  too  large 
to  be  grasped  by  any  one  not  accustomed 
to  colossal  figures,  viz.,  2J  billions.  Spruce, 
fir,  and  cedar  are  the  woods  manufactured 
into  lumber  by  the  company,  and  the  paper- 
mills  output  consists  of  Kraft  pulp  and 
paper.  To-day  the  markets  open  to  the 
company  are  limited  to  the  Orient  and  the 
western  slope  of  the  American  continent. 
The  eastern  coast,  however,  is  by  far  the 
larger  consumer  of  pulp,  paper,  lumber,  and 
shingles — and  with  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  this  great  market  will  be 
brought  within  reach,  and  facilities  will  be 
afforded  to  export  shipload  consignments 
direct  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  the  mean- 
time the  company  is  strengthening  its 
manufacturing  resources  by  building 
another  paper  mill  at  Quatsino  Sound, 
with  a  capacity  of  25  tons  of  Kraft  pulp  and 
paper  daily,  a  new  saw-mill  of  250,000  feet 
daily  capacity,  and  a  shingle  mill.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  company  are  : 
President,  Mr.  Lester  W.  David  ;  secretary, 
Mr.  J.  C.  McCrary :  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Randolph  ;  manager,  Mr.  Ernest  Walker. 


CRUISERS    TIMBER    EXCHANGE,     LTD. 

The  resources  which  exist  in  the  wonder- 
ful extent  of  the  forests  of  the  Province 
offer  great  opportunities  for  investment  in 
coimection  with  the  vast  areas  of  timber 
which  are  still  largely  unexplored  and  will 
warrant  an  increase  in  the  population 
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which  may  easily  treble  the  present  number 
of  those  who  have  made  their  home  in  the 
western  heart  of  the  Dominion.  British 
Columbia  lumber  is  to-day  known  through- 
out the  world,  and  tlie  advances  made  in 
the  scientific  methods  of  handling  great 
balks  of  timber  will  tend  largely  to  increase 
the  output.  Amongst  the  many  companies 
interested  in  the  lumber  trade  of  the 
Province  must  be  included  Cruiser's  Timber 
Exchange,  Ltd.,  who  own  16  square  miles 
of  timber  situated  on  Vancouver  Island, 
Cracroft  Island,  and  Clear  Water  Lake.  The 
company  are  also,  w-ith  others,  interested 
in  4).  square  miles  of  timber  situated  on 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  west  coast  of 
the  mainland,  and  the  cruise  (or  estimate) 
of  the  quantity  of  available  timber  existing 
on  these  properties  amounts  to  about 
1. 500,000 .000 feet,  which  shows  an  average  of 
nearly  6o,ooo  feet  to  the  acre.  The  trees  are 
fir,  cedar,  hemlock,  and  spruce,  predomina- 
ting in  the  order  named.  The  companj' 
was  originally  established  in  1907  by  Mr. 
C.  O.  P.  Olts  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Muesse.  These 
gentlemen  carried  on  the  business  until 
1909,  when  it  was  turned  into  an  incor- 
porated company  with  a  capital  of  8100,000, 
of  which  859.000  is  paid  up.  The  com- 
pany's business  is  exclusively  the  buying 
and  selling  of  timber  limits  in  the  Province, 
and  a  large  acreage  of  some  of  the  best 
known  forests  have  passed  through  their 
hands.  Mr.  C.  O.  P.  Olts  is  now  president 
of  the  company.  This  gentleman,  who 
first  came  to  the  Province  in  1892,  has  since 
devoted  his  attention  e.xclusively  to  the 
lumber  industry.  Mr.  A.  J.  .Anderson,  who 
is  the  vice-president,  joined  the  company 
at  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  and  has 
himself  had  over  20  years'  experience  in 
the  logging  and  timber  trades.  The  secre- 
tary-treasurer is  Mr.  J.  H.  Muesse,  who 
came  from  Washington,  U.S.A.,  to  British 
Columbia  in  1906,  and  has  had  a  lifelong 
experience  of  the  lumber  business,  princi- 
pally in  the  Middle  E^astern  States. 

J.    HANBURY   &   CO.,   LTD. 

This  company's  mill  is  situated  in  Van- 
couver, and  is  particularly  well  known  on 
account  of  its  being  the  first  lumber  mill  in 
the  Province  to  be  completely  worked  by 
electricity.  The  mill  and  lumber  yards 
cover  10  acres  and  extend  along  1,200  feet 
of  water  front  at  False  Creek,  adjoining  the 
Granville  Bridge.  Fir  is  the  principal 
timber  dealt   with,  and  the  owners  of  the 


1.    HXV.WXAH   CHAXXEL   HOLUIXGS 


CRUISERS    TIMBER    EXCHANGE,    LTD. 
LKACKoi-T  Island  Holuixgs.  3-  Qiatsk  Lakk  Holdixgs. 


4.  Cr.\crokt  Island  Holdings. 
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I.  A  Few  Moxarchs  of  the  Forest. 


MAINLAND    LUMBER    AND    SHINGLE    COMPANY. 
,  ST.i.vDixci  Fir-trees  ix  the  Forest.       3.  Axother  PiciiREsyi.E  Ttmber  Scexe.       4.  TuiHER-Lo.iDixG  Pl.wform. 
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mill,  Messrs.  J.  Hanbury  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are 
making  a  great  speciality  of  fir  doors.  The 
British  Columbia  tir  is  so  beautifulh-  grained 
that  even  when  roughly  finished  it  is  highly 
decorative,  and  it  lends  itself  to  a  number 
of  different  styles  and  colourings.  The 
plant  includes  a  saw  mill,  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  125,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  of 
10  hours,  dry  kilns  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
80,000  feet,  and  a  planing  mill  for  manufac- 
turing 100,000  feet  per  day.  A  large  steam 
turbine  and  electric  generator  were  installed 
on  the  premises  to  furnish  electricitv'  for 
motive  and  lighting  purposes.  Tliere  are 
about  200  men  on  the  company's  pay-roll, 
one  half  of  this  number  being  whites  and 
the  remainder  Hindoos  and  Japanese. 
Until  October  26,  191 1,  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  Mr.  John  Hanburv*.  when  the 
firm  was  converted  into  a  limited  liabilitv 
company,  with  an  authorised  capital  of 
§1,250,000.  under  Mr.  Hanbury'spresidencv. 
The  secretary  is  Mr.  R.  G.  Glanville  ;  the 
remaining  members  of  the  company's 
board  of  directors  are  Messrs.  R.  A. 
Mather,  J.  M.  Brown,  and  J.  A.  Dewar. 


THE    M.    B.    KING    LUMBER 
COMPANY 

This  private  companv',  which  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  M.  B.  King,  was  established 
in  191 1.  The  timber  limits  and  mill  are 
situated  at  Dennison,  some  40  miles  from 
Vancouver,  which  is  easily  reached  by  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Raihvav  Com- 
pany's system.  The  extent  of  the  timber 
limits  owned  bv-  the  company  is  320  acres, 
and  the  cruise  averages  40,000  feet  to  the 
acre.  The  mill  plant,  which  has  a  capacity 
of  25,000  feet  per  day,  is  driven  entirely  by 
electric  power,  and  covers  some  2  acres 
of  ground — it  consists  of  logging  carriage, 
edger  (for  taking  rough  edges  off  boards), 
two  trimmers,  and  planer  for  surfacing 
and  gauging  sizes,  and  is  operated  by  4 
electric  motors  aggregating  160  horse- 
power. The  actual  logging  is  done  by 
steam  donkey-engines.  The  number  of 
hands  at  present  employed  is  about  40,  of 
whom  30  are  white,  the  remainder  of  the 
staff  being  Oriental.  Contiguous  to  the 
present  plant  are  3  acres  belonging  to 
the  company,  which  have  been  made  readv' 
for  increasing  the  plant  as  necessity  war- 
rants. The  class  of  timber  handled  is 
exclusively  fir,  and  the  main  manufacture 
of  the  mill  is  railroad  ties,  for  the  use  of 
which  the  railways  of  the  Province  offer  a 
ready   market.      Mr.    King   is   a  native   of 


New  Brunswick,  and  came  to  the  Province 
in  1899.  His  experience  of  the  lumber 
trade  dates  back  to  i8i)o,  and  outside  his 
interest  in  the  M.  B.  King  Lumber  Company 
he  is  managing  director  of  the  King 
Lumber  Mills,  situated  at  Cranbrook, 
British  Columbia. 

MAINLAND    LUMBER    AND    SHINGLE 

COMPANY 
The  conditions  under  which  the  lumber 
trade  of  the  Province  is  carried  on  have 
been  almost  revolutionised  within  the  past 
decade.  Rule-of-thumb  methods  are  fast 
disappearing.  Loggers  of  comparatively 
few  years'  standing  have  witnessed  the 
disappearance  of  o.xen  and  horses  and 
the  introduction  of  steam-engines  as  the 
general  means  of  hauling.  To-day  the 
electric  motor  is  beginning  to  threaten 
the  supremacy  of  steam.  Every  operation 
incidental  to  the  handling  of  the  logs 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  and  the 
logging  business  is  rapidly  developing 
into  a  science.  If  any  one  doubts  this 
let  him  read  the  papers  contributed  to 
any  recent  Loggers'  Congress,  or  procure 
a  catalogue  of  logging  supplies  and  note 
the  attention  devoted  to  the  smallest 
details  affecting  the  actual  work  and  future 
progress  of  the  industry.  One  of  the 
causes  which  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  British  Columbia 
lumber  industry  has  been  the  active 
association  with  it  of  prominent  lumber 
men  from  the  southern  mills,  with  the 
result  that  the  best  practice  obtaining 
across  tiie  border  has  been  applied  to  the 
provincial  industry.  Many  of  the  companies 
are  managed  by  lumber  men  who  have 
had  long  experience  in  logging  and  milling 
operations  in  the  east.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Mainland  Lumber  and  Shingle 
Company,  who  have  important  mills  at 
Coquitlam  and  Clayburn,  about  22  miles 
and  40  miles  respectivelj'  from  Vancouver. 
Mr.  Richard  Hartnell,  director,  has  been 
in  the  lumber  business  for  35  j'ears,  and 
has  spent  the  last  6  j-ears  in  British 
Columbia.  The  mill  is  one  of  the  very 
few  in  the  coast  district  operating  steam 
logging  by  railroad.  Of  the  100  men 
employed,  about  50  are  whites,  40  Hindoos 
and  10  Chinamen.  As  is  now  customary, 
excellent  houses  have  been  erected  on  the 
property  for  the  use  of  the  employees, 
special  accommodation  being  provided  for 
men  with  families.  The  company's  limits 
e.xtend  to  2,700  acres,  containing  an  average 
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of  50,000  ft.  per  acre,  principally  fir, 
cedar,  and  spruce,  which  are  the  chief 
woods  of  the  coast  district.  Mr.  Richard 
Hartnell  has  the  assistance  of  his  son, 
Mr.  Doan  M.  Hartnell,  also  a  director,  in 
the  management  of  the  manufacturing 
business.  Tlie  sales  management  of  the 
companv'  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Walter 
\V.  Baer,  who  is  a  native-born  Canadian, 
and  has  had  over  8  years'  experience  of 
the  lumber  business,  both  in  the  interior 
and  the  coast  districts  of  British  Columbia. 

THE    McLELAN    LUMBER    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

Until  Marcli,  1909,  the  business  now  con- 
ducted bv  the  McLelan  Lumber  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  Vancouver,  was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
A.  \V.  McLelan,  and  was  the  largest 
individual  logging  business  in  British 
Columbia.  At  that  time  Mr.  McLelan  gave 
all  his  attention  to  logging.  After  the 
formation  of  the  company  the  business  was 
extended  to  include  lumbering,  and  the 
company  now  owns  important  mills  at 
Ladner,  30  miles  from  Vancouver,  and 
gives  employment  to  between  400  and  500 
men,  all  whites.  This  total  will  be  under- 
stood to  include  the  men  in  the  lumber 
camps,  in  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  mills. 
The  company  has  provided  ample  accom- 
modation for  its  workmen,  in  the  shape  of 
"  rooming  houses. '  and  maintains  dining- 
halls  and  cook-houses  in  each  camp.  The 
present  holdings  of  the  company  comprise 
about  150  million  feet  of  timber,  principally 
fir  and  cedar,  and  1,000  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land.  Both  fir  and  cedar  lumber  is 
manufactured  at  the  company's  mills,  and 
much  of  the  cedar  is  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  a  recenth'  arranged  contract  in- 
volving a  sum  of  S6o,ooo.  Important 
extensions  are  planned,  including  the 
building  of  a  new  mill  at  Jarvis  Inlet, 
where  a  site  has  been  secured  with  ample 
water  power.  Mr.  McLelan  commented 
upon  the  further  speculation  in  timber  to 
which  the  prospective  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  given  rise,  and  holds  the 
view  that  the  canal  will  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  stumpage  value  of  timber  to 
at  least  double  the  current  rates.  Incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  §50,000  in  March, 
1909,  the  company  has  made  rapid  headway, 
and  now  has  a  capital  of  §250,000,  of  which 
§135,000  is  issued  and  paid  up.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Murphj',  of  Toronto,  a  well-known  lumber 
man  of  the  east,  is  president  of  the 
company. 
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NEW     LADYSMITH     LUMBER    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

'I'lils  cunipaiiy  was  incinpciratcd  in  March, 
191 1,  with  an  authorised  capital  of  1400,000, 
of  which  $246,200  liavc  been  paid  up,  for 
tlic  purpose  of  taldnj^  over  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Ladysmith  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  wiiich  was  established  in  1901, 
and  the  property  of  the  Red  Fir  Lumber 
Company,  in  Nanaimo. 

The  company's  buildings  in  the  latter 
city  consist  of  a  saw-mill  witli  a  capacity 
of  70,000  feet  per  10  hours,  a  planing  mill, 
and  a  sash  and  door  factor)',  while  they 
also  own  2  acres  on  the  Esquimalt  and 
Nanaimo  Railway  with  tracking  facilities, 
and  a  water  frontage  of  about  9  acres, 
granted  by  the  Dominion  Government  for 
the  construction  of  wharves,  mills,  &c.  In 
the  Mountain  district,  near  East  Welling- 
ton, is  situated  their  No.  2  mill,  covering 
7^^  acres  and  having  a  capacity  of  40,000  feet 
per  10  hours,  with  good  planing  and  kiln 
accommodation.  A  line  of  railway,  4  miles 
in  length,  owned  by  the  company  and 
equipped  with  i  locomotive  and  2  flat 
cars,  connects  the  mill  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  line.  There  is  a  further 
plant  at  Ladysmith,  consisting  of  a  shingle 
mill  with  a  capacity  of  130,000  shingles 
per  10  hours,  situated  on  5  acres,  part  of 
which  belongs  to  the  companv  and  part 
of  which  is  leased,  and  a  further  5  acres 
of  water  frontage  is  leased  from  the 
Dominion  Gpvernmentfor  21  years.  About 
320  men  are  employed  in  these  different 
mills,  about  half  the  number  being  whites 
The  company  also  owns  a  lumber  vard 
in  Ladysmith  and  controls  5  yards  in 
Saskatchewan,  which  are  the  property  of 
a  subsidiary  compau}'. 

The  timber  limits  of  the  company 
situate  on  Howe  Sound,  Cracroft  Island,  and 
at  other  places,  contain  about  180,000,000 
feet,  mainly  lir,  cedar,  and  hemlock.  At 
present,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  timber 
the  companj'  prefers  to  husband  its  own 
sup.plies  and  purchase  material  for  its  mills 
from  other  sources. 

The  material  manufactured  consists  of 
long  heavy  timbers  for  the  construction 
of  large  buildings,  railway  bridges,  &c., 
flooring,  ceiling,  dimensions,  lath  and 
moulding  supplies.  These  are  shipped 
largely  to  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  and  parts  of  the  t'nited  .States. 
The  planing  machines  are  capable  of 
dressing,  at  one  operation,  timber  80  feet 
long  and   16  by  30  inches  across. 


Mr.  Jolm  W.  Coburn,  president  and 
managing  director,  was  previously  man- 
aging director  of  the  Ladysmith  Lumber 
Company.  He  has  also  been  connected 
with  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway, 
.md  is  a  director  of  the  Shawnigan  Lake 
Lumber  Company.  Other  members  are 
Mr.  J.  E.  T.  flowers.  Dr.  A.  C.  Frost,  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Frost,  and  Mrs.  Kllen  C.  Coburn. 
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THE  OCEAN  FALLS  COMPANY,  LTD. 

One  of  the  few  provincial  lumber  com- 
panies which  engages  also  in  the  production 
of  wood-pulp  is  the  Ocean  Falls  Company, 
Ltd.,  whose  offices  are  situated  in  Van- 
couver. At  Ocean  Falls,  British  Columbia, 
which  is  on  Cousin's  Inlet,  about  320  miles 
north  of  Vancouver,  this  company  has  mills 
capable  of  manufacturing  daily  150  tons 
of  wood-pulp  and  350,000  feet  of  lumber. 
Being  of  recent  establishment,  the  company 
has  equipped  its  mills  with  the  latest  type 
of  machines  and  plant  and  has  utilised  the 
waterfalls,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  to 
generate  electrical  power  for  the  milling 
operations.  The  amount  thus  generated 
totals  11,000  h.p.,  and  this  supply  suffices 
not  only  for  the  operation  of  the  wood-pulp 
mill  and  parts  of  the  saw-mill,  but  also  for 
the  complete  lighting  of  the  town  and 
plants  of  the  company.  The  company's 
timber  limits  extend  to  80,000  acres, 
adjacent  to  Cousin's  Inlet,  mainly  on 
South  Bentinck  Arm.  Spruce  and  f\v 
are  the  principal  trees  here.  The  "  cruise  " 
(measurement  of  the  standing  timber)  is 
about  40,000  feet  of  milling  timber  and 
15,000  feet  of  pulp-wood  per  acre.  Over  500 
men  are  employed,  for  whom,  as  the  com- 
pany owns  the  town  site,  the  directors  have 
been  able  to  make  exceptionally  good  pro- 
vision. The  capital  of  the  Ocean  Falls 
Company,  Ltd.,  is  $6,000,000,  of  which 
3j  millions  common  stock  and  $800,000 
6  per  cent,  preference  shares  have  been 
issued.  The  principal  officers  of  the  com- 
pany are  Lester  W.  David,  president  ;  I. 
Hamilton  Benn,  M.P.,  London,  England, 
vice-president ;  E.  F.  Randolph,  treasurer  ; 
and  F2rnest  Walker,  secretary. 


PRETTY'S  TIMBER  EXCHANGE 

This  Exchange,  which  was  based  on  the 
business  founded  in  1903  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Pretty,  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
title  in  1911,  witli  a  capital  of  $5,000,000, 
of  which  $2,500,000  has  been  subscribed. 


The  principal  object  of  the  corporation  is 
to  accumulate  large  tracts  of  timber  lands, 
composed  frequently  of  a  collection  of 
small  holdings,  and  to  place  them  at  the 
disposal  of  buyers  at  a  minimum  cost. 
The  exchange  undertakes  all  the  necessary 
investigation  both  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  land  and  the  transport  facilities 
available.  Employing  as  they  do  a  large 
staff  of  experts,  which  includes  cruisers, 
surve\'ors,  and  outside  men  who  are  in 
touch  with  most  of  the  timber  possibilities 
on  offer  in  the  Province,  the  firm  is  able  to 
save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  tliose  who 
are  desirous  of  investing  in  such  properties. 
The  company  owns  an  extensive  acreage 
of  limits  which  are  scattered  throughout 
the  Province,  and  contracts  to  supply 
manufactured  timber  in  any  form,  making  a 
speciality  of  ties,  bridge  timbers  and  spars. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Pretty,  who  is  president  of 
the  company,  was  born  in  Canada,  and 
has  had  over  20  years'  experience  in  the 
timber  business  :  he  is  interested  in  many 
other  important  commercial  undertakings. 
The  general  manager  is  Mr.  T.  T. 
Dauphinee. 


THE     SNOWDON-BIDLAKE     LOGGING 
COMPANY,    LTD. 

The  establishment  of  tliis  company  is 
due  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Snowdon, 
an  American  citizen.  He  came  to  British 
Columbia  in  1907,  and  after  looking  into 
the  timber  industry,  he  was  so  favourably 
impressed  by  its  possibilities  that,  with  the 
support  of  his  father,  Mr.  C.  L.  Snowdon. 
of  Pittsburg,  he  invested  a  sum  of  $300,000 
in  standing  timber.  Holding  also  the 
position  of  director  of  the  International 
Timber  Company,  one  of  the  principal  log- 
ging operators  in  the  province,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Snowdon  is  now  very  largely  interested 
in  the  lumber  trade.  The  present  company 
was  established  in  191 1,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  $50,000,  to  deal  in  timber  lands 
and  logs,  and  has  a  camp  at  Valdes  Island, 
about  100  miles  north  of  Vancouver,  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  Vancouver  Island. 
Some  40  men,  all  whites,  are  employed  at 
the  camp,  living  in  "  bunkliouses"  pro- 
vided by  the  company,  and  tlie  output 
from  the  property  is  about  15,000,000  feet 
of  logs  per  annum.  Mr.  G.  H.  Snowdon 
is  president  and  treasurer  of  the  under- 
taking. Mr.  Snowdon,  senr.,  though  holding 
no  office  in  the  company,  has  one-third  in- 
terest in  it.     The  vice-president,  Mr.  R.  C. 


A  Carload  ok  Timbek. 


NEW    LADYSMITH    LUMBER    COMPANY,    LTD. 

Z.   GENERAL  VIEW  OK   MlI.L,  3.   T.MRER   ON   THE  COMPANY'S  L.MITS. 
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A  Good  Stand  of  British  Columbia  Fir. 


PRETTY  S    TIMBER    EXCHANGE. 
2.  Log  Chute,  showing  Log  taking  the  Water. 


3.  Underclttixg  a  Forest  Monarch. 
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PRETTY'S    TIMBER    EXCHANGE. 

T1.MEER   FELLED   KEAI.V   FOB  THE   Bl  CK-SAW  2.   A   SlANU  OF   BRITISH   COLIMBIA   FlR. 


LOGGING    BY   DONKEY-EXGIXE. 


VANCOUVER    TIMBER    AND    TRADING    COMPANY     LTD 
TIMBER    ON    THE    COMPANY'S    HOLDINGS    AT    RED    CLIFF,    VANCOUVER    ISLAND. 
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Bidlake,  is  also  from  the  States.  He 
had  3  years'  experience  of  tlie  timber 
business  there  before  coming  to  this  Pro- 
vince, where  he  has  spent  the  last  5 
years,  2  years  in  cruising  timber  for 
various  mill  companies  and  timber-holders, 
and  3  years  in  logging. 


TIHBERLAND    LUMBER    CO.,    LTD. 

This  firm,  which  holds  certain  timber 
limits  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Westminster, 
is  operating  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of 
40,000  ft.  of  timber  per  10  hours.  P^ightv 
per  cent,  of  the  timber  cut  is  Douglas  fir, 
the  rest  mainh-  spruce  and  cedar.  Special- 
ising in  dimension  timbers  for  heavj'  con- 
struction work,  16  feet  by  24  feet  and  i8 
feet  b\'  24  feet,  the  firm,  which  is  equipped 
with  all  modern  improvements,  and  gives 
employment  to  75  men,  does  an  extensive 
trade  with  every  part  of  Canada,  and  its 
daily  output  is  very  near  its  entire  capacity. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Robson,  president  and  managing 
director,  is  practically  the  owner  of  the  con- 
cern, and  it  is  largely  due  to  his  energy  and 
enterprise  that  the  company  is  so  firmly 
established.  Mr.  Robson,  a  Canadian,  has 
been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  seven  years. 
Previous  to  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
elevator  business  on  the  north-west  prairies. 


THE    YANCOUYER    LUMBER    CO..    LTD. 

Manv  important  concerns  with  large 
capitals  and  expert  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions are  at  present  handling  lumber  in 
its  various  phases.  Amongst  the  more 
prominent  is  the  Vancouver  Lumber 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000 
— §3,000,000  paid  up — which  has  its 
mills  situated  on  12  acres  of  land  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  with  over  1,000  feet  of 
water  frontage  on  False  Creek.  The  firm, 
established  in  1901,  became  the  property 
of  the  present  owners  in  1904,  when  Mr. 
J.  E.  Tucker,  the  president,  came  from 
Texas  to  the  Province,  and  bought  the  then 
existing  companj'"s  mill,  which  was  situated 
on  its  present  site.  This  was  operated  as 
it  stood  until  1905,  when  a  new  and  much 
larger  mill  was  erected.  The  motive  power 
consists  of  a  turbine  engine  and  a  750  k.w. 
alternator  and  a  24  by  36  twin  Corliss  steam- 
engine.  The)'  also  have  their  own  electric 
lighting  plant.  The  saw-mill,  with  its 
accessory  buildings,  covers  24,000  feet  of 


ground,  a  planing  mill  12,000  feet,  lumber 
sheds  about  60,000  feet.  There  are  immense 
lumber  yards  for  storing  vast  stocks  of  all 
sorts  of  timber,  the  minimum  stock  seldom 
reaching  less  than  from  12  to  15  million 
feet.  Notwithstanding  the  capacity  of  the 
present  equipment,  which  allows  an  annual 
output  of  36,000,000  feet,  the  company  find 
that  even  this  large  output  is  not  sufficient 
for  their  market,  and  are  erecting  a  new 
mill,  which  will  practically  double  their 
present  capacity.  The  principal  markets  for 
their  produce  are  found  in  the  prairie  pro- 
vinces. Large  quantities  are,  of  course, 
used  locall)',  owing  to  the  great  deve- 
lopments which  have  taken  place  in  the 
building  world.  Small  exports  are  also 
made  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
principal  timbers  handled  are  fir,  cedar, 
spruce,  and  western  hemlock.  The  com- 
pany also  own  various  timber  limits 
scattered  about  the  Province  ;  the  total 
acreage  controlled,  reaching  from  Howe 
Sound  to  Johnson's  Strait,  comprises  some 
33,000  acres  ;  1,250,000,000  feet  of  timber 
are  contained  in  these  limits,  showing  an 
excellent  cruising  average  of  nearly  37,000 
feet  to  the  acre.  The  secretary  and  man- 
aging director  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Knight,  who 
joined  the  firm  in  1908,  in  which  year  he 
first  came  to  this  Province.  Both  Mr. 
Tucker — who  has  had  over  38  j'ears'  experi- 
ence in  the  lumber  trade — and  Mr.  Knight 
personally  supervise  and  control  the 
business.  In  191 1  the  present  company 
was  formed  to  take  over  the  business 
which  then  existed,  both  Mr.  Tucker  and 
Mr.  Knight,  however,  retaining  the  active 
management. 

VANCOUVER    TIMBER    AND    TRADING 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company,  with  which  Alvo  von 
.\lvensleben,  Limited,  are  closely  connected, 
was  floated  entirely  in  Germany,  with  an 
authorised  capital  of  §10,000,000,  consisting 
of  equal  proportions  of  Preference  and 
Common  Stock,  of  which  about  §4,500,000 
has  been  subscribed.  The  timber  limits 
comprise  in  all  about  80,000  acres  on 
Vancouver  Island  and  along  the  coast  of 
the  mainland,  25,000  acres  being  held 
under  Crown  grant.  The  principal  varie- 
ties are  fir  and  cedar,  vi'ith  a  fair  amount 
of  hemlock,  balsam,  and  birch,  and  when 
this  is  felled  the  land  will  be  eminentlv 
suitable  for  agriculture.  The  property  is 
situated  in  close  proximity  either  to  water 
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or  railroads,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it 
contains  about  3,000,300,000,000  feet  of 
timber,  or  an  average  of  40,000  feet  per 
acre.  So  far  the  company  have  not 
possessed  a  saw-mill,  but  this  deficiency 
will  be  remedied  very  shortly,  a  site  of 
30  acres  having  been  secured  on  Burrard 
Inlet,  opposite  Port  Moody,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a  mill  with  a  capacity 
of  100,000  feet  per  daj-. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  company, 
owing  to  the  overstocked  condition  of 
-American  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Canada, 
the  price  of  timber  has  been  very  low, 
and  they  have  therefore  chosen  to  employ 
their  machinery  and  tugs,  in  which  they 
have  sunk  nearly  $300,000,  in  cutting  and 
hauling  the  timber  of  other  companies, 
keeping  their  own,  in  which  some  2i  million 
dollars  are  invested,  more  or  less  intact 
until  the  market  assumes  a  more  favourable 
aspect.  During  the  years  1911-12  the 
company  have  maintained  about  12  logging 
camps,  and  are  now  cutting  about  5,000,000 
feet  of  timber  per  month. 


WESTERN    LUMBER    AND    SHINGLE 
COMPANY 

Tliis  firm  was  established  in  \"ancouver 
in  1907,  the  sole  partners  being  Mr.  Percy 
G.  Sills  and  Mr.  George  P.  Sills.  They  are 
now  working  4  mills,  one,  the  Koksilah  Lum- 
ber Company-,  Ltd.,  situated  at  Cowichan  ; 
another,  the  Silmon  River  Lumber  and 
Shingle  Company,  at  Sperling  ;  a  third,  the 
Banner  Shingle  Company,  at  Crescent, 
and  a  fourth,  the  Melrose  Shingle  Company, 
at  Melrose.  The  various  timber  limits,  the 
total  area  of  which  is  1,500  acres,  containing 
about  35  million  feet,  and  showing  an  aver- 
age cruise  of  25,000  feet  to  the  acre,  are  in 
each  case  adjacent  to  the  respective  mills. 
Fir,  cedar,  hemlock,  and  spruce  constitute 
the  main  varieties  of  timber.  The  output 
of  the  various  mills,  wliich  is  principally 
shipped  to  the  prairie  Provinces,  amounts  to 
a  monthly  average  of  50  car-loads,  each  car 
holding  from  25,000  to  30,000  feet,  which 
represents  the  total  capacit}-  of  the  mills, 
and  this  is  all  handled  by  the  company,  who, 
in  addition,  deal  as  factors  with  from  50  to 
70  car-loads  of  lumber  each  month.  Mr. 
P.  G.  Sills,  the  managing  partner,  is  a  native 
of  Eastern  Canada,  and  came  to  the  Province 
in  1899,  one  year  after  his  father,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Sills.  Both  gentlemen  have  had  a  lifelong 
practical  experience  of  the  lumber  industrj-. 


IMMIGRATION 

Fkom  Data  supplied  by  W.  D.  SCOTT,  Superintendent  of  Immigration  for  Canada 


HE      Government     of 
British         Columbia 
have       enacted      no 
laws      governing 
immigration  into  the 
Province,      but      are 
content       to      abide 
solely  by  the  legisla- 
tion and  ruling  of  the  Dominion  authorities, 
who   have   given   keen   attention  to   every 
phase    of    the    question,    and    who    have 
evolved    a    very    complete    and    efficient 
scheme  for  the  control  of  immigrants  into 
Canada.    Their    constant    endeavour    has 
been   to   obtain    only  the    most   desirable 
class  of  settler,  and  in  this  respect  legisla- 
tion is  very  severe,  the  veto  of  the  Govern- 
ment  extending   not   merely  to   convicted 
criminals,  but  including  anybody  who  is  in 
any  way  unfit  to  become   a  good   citizen. 
Hence  under  the  category  of  "  prohibited 
classes"     are     found     "idiots,     imbeciles, 
feeble-minded   persons,    epileptics,    insane 
persons,    and     persons     who     have     been 
insane  within  five  years  previous  "  (to  their 
arrival     in     Canada)  ;     "  persons    afflicted 
with    any    loathsome    disease,   or   with    a 
disease  which  is  contagious  or  infectious,  or 
which  may  become  dangerous  to  the  public 
health"  ;  "  immigrants  who  are  dumb,  blind, 
or   otherwise   physically    defective,   unless 
they  are  of  independent  means,  or  are  in 
possession  of  a  trade  or  profession  which 
their  affliction  does  not   debar  them  from 


following,  or  will  be  maintained  by  rela- 
tions or  friends  "  ;  "  prostitutes,  procurers 
of  girls  for  immoral  purposes,  or  persons 
living  on  the  proceeds  of  prostitution "  ; 
"  professional  beggars  or  vagrants,  or  per- 
sons likely  to  become  a  public  charge  "  ; 
and,  a  more  striking  but  less  expected 
prohibition,  "immigrants  to  whom  money 
has  been  given  or  loaned  by  any  charitable 
organisation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  qualify  for  landing  under  the  Act, 
or  whose  passage  to  Canada  has  been  paid 
wholly  or  in  part  by  any  charitable  organisa- 
tion, or  out  of  public  moneys,"  unless  some 
special  authority  has  been  previously 
Granted  by  certain  persons  qualified  to 
do  so. 

It  is  also  necessary,  except  under  certain 
conditions,  that  each  immigrant  shall 
possess  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $25  (i-s) 
over  and  above  the  expense  of  transportation 
to  his  or  her  ultimate  destination,  while  the 
licad  of  a  family  must  have  $25  for  each 
member  of  the  family  of  the  age  of  18  or 
upwards  and  I12.50  {£2  los.)  for  each 
member  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18. 
Between  the  first  day  of  November  and 
the  last  day  of  February  these  sums  are 
doubled. 

Special  and  effective  arrangements  have 
been  made  whereby  proper  and  thorough 
investigation  of  any  apparent  undesir- 
ability  in  an  immigrant  may  be  made. 
Boards  of  Inquiry  have  been  appointed  to 
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various  ports  of  entry  whose  duty  it  is  to 
examine  all  persons  seeking  to  enter  Canada 
and  to  determine  whether  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  do  so  or  be  rejected  and  de- 
ported. Appeal  from  the  decision  of  these 
Boards  may  be  made  and  the  case  carried  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  subject  to  the 
appellant's  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions 
and  conformation  to  specific  rules. 

These  regulations  apply  not  merely  to 
immigrants  arriving  by  sea,  but  to  those 
who  wish  to  enter  the  country  from  the 
south,  immigration  stations  being  estab- 
lished at  the  various  points  at  which,  rail- 
ways cross  the  international  boundary- 
line,  these  points  constituting  "ports  of 
entry"  as  far  as  the  Act  representing 
immigration  is  concerned. 

In  the  event  of  deportation,  the  cost  of 
conveying  the  rejected  applicant  for  admis- 
sion back  to  his  home  or  the  place  from 
whence  he  came  and  his  maintenance 
during  detention  at  an  immigration  station 
falls  upon  the  transportation  company, 
marine  or  land,  which  brought  him  to  the 
"port  of  entry."  The  Government  inflict 
heavy  penalties  on  any  such  company  that 
refuses  or  neglects  to  obey  this  mandate, 
or  attempts  in  any  way  to  extract  payment 
for  the  return  passage,  whether  directly  or 
indirectly. 

A  clause  of  some  interest  in  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  is  that  which  enacts  that  immi- 
grants must  come  to  Canada  by  continuous 
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journey  from  the  country  of  which  they 
are  natives  or  citizens,  and  upon  through 
tickets  purchased  or  prepaid  in  that  country 
or  in  Canada.  An  exception  to  this  has 
recently  been  made  in  the  case  of  Swedes 
and  Finns,  who  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
country  from  the  United  States  provided 
thev  intend  working  on  raihvay  construc- 
tion. 

Until  comparatively  recently  British 
Columbia  did  not  attract  so  many  settlers 
as  the  eastern  and  prairie  Provinces— a 
fact  partlv  due  to  its  distance  from  the 
eastern  coast  and  partly  to  the  scanty 
information  available  regarding  the 
Province  and  its  possibilities. 

Since  1907,  however,  it  has  more  than 
held  its  own  in  respect  to  numbers.  The 
fruit-growing  possibilities  which  have  been 
well  proved,  and  the  excellent  sport  to 
be  obtained  by  hunter  or  angler,  have 
attracted  many  men  of  means  desiring  an 
open-air  hfe.  It  has  become  a  favourite 
place  for  retired  army  and  navy  officers, 
while  many  middle-class  parents  have 
preferred  to  establish  their  sons  on  fruit 
and  stock  ranches  to  placing  them  in 
some  profession  in  their  own  country. 
The  Provincial  Government  have  recently 
adopted  more  forceful  means  of  making 
known  the  many  advantages  that  their 
country  can  offer  ;  that  their  representa- 
tions have  borne  abundant  fruit  may 
be  easily  deduced  from  the  following 
statistics  : — 


r  ending  March. 
1007 
1908 
IQ09 
I910 
I9II 
I912 


mmigrants. 
13.650 
30,768 
21,862 
30.721 
54,626 
51.829 


From  an  imperial  point  of  view  it  is  per- 
haps a  matter  for  some  regret  that  the 
immigration  from  the  United  States  of 
America  has,  for  the  two  years  ending 
March  31,  1912,  far  exceeded  that  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  During  that  period  the 
latter  country  has  sent  35,929  people  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  Province,  but 
the  settlers  from  America  have  numbered 
51,016,  practically  40  per  cent.  more.  The 
immigrants  arriving  from  other  parts  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Australia  numbered 
10,224,  thus  making  a  grand  total  for  two 
years  of  106,455,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the 
entire  population  of  British  Columbia. 


ASIATICS 

The  various  phases  of  Oriental  immigra- 
tion, which  have  in  the  past  caused  much 
discussion  and  not  a  little  contention  among 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  countries 
towards  which  the  wandering  Asiatic  has 
set  his  steps,  have  received  careful  atten- 
tion in  Canada  in  general  and  British 
Columbia  in  particular. 

The  situation  has  not  been  without  its 
difficulties.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
to  agricultural  and  industrial  progress  has 
been  the  serious  shortage  of  labour,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  hindrance  would 
have  been  greatly  increased  if  Orientals 
had  been  completely  excluded  from  enter- 
ing the  countrv.  The  fishing  industry  has 
been  almost  entirely  developed  by  the 
Japanese,  and  is  still  very  largely  in  their 
hands,  while  the  Chinaman  has  served  a 
most  useful  purpose  as  a  domestic  servant 
and  farm  labourer.  Nevertheless  there 
has  always  been  a  strong  prejudice  in 
favour  of  what  is  called  a  "  White " 
British  Columbia.  Many  of  the  Asiatic 
peoples  have  various  undesirable  propensi- 
ties which  have  undoubtedly  gone  far  to 
engender  this  sentiment,  while  there  has 
alwavs  existed  some  uneasiness  as  to  the 
probable  consequences  of  a  large  influx  ot 
the  yellow  races.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
to  find  that  with  the  greater  supply  of 
white  labour  available,  legislation  regard- 
ing Asiatic  immigration  is  now  assuming 
a  certain  restrictive  character. 

The  Chinaman  has  for  many  years  been 
showing  a  tendency  to  emulate  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  extent  of  his  wanderings.  In 
British  Columbia  there  are  few  places 
where  he  has  not  hung  his  bizarre  decora- 
tions, and  Chinese  laundries  are  as  common 
as  they  are  useful.  The  Chinese  Immigra- 
tion Act  now  in  force,  however,  imposes  a 
head-tax  of  $500  on  each  Chinaman  enter- 
ing Canada,  and  this  policy  has  naturally 
had  the  effect  of  discouraging  Chinese 
from  coming  to  the  country.  As  illustrat- 
ing the  broad  view  of  the  question  which 
the  Government  has  always  shown  itself 
prone  to  take,  the  exemptions  from  this 
tax  are  noteworthy.  In  addition  to  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps 
and  their  suites  and  servants,  they  include 
(i)  the  children  born  in  Canada  of  parents 
of  Chinese  origin,  and  who,  having  left 
Canada  for  educational  or  other  purposes. 


are  desirous  of  returning  ;  (2)  merchants 
their  wives  and  minor  children  ;  (3) 
tourists  ;  (4)  men  of  science  ;  and  (5)  duly 
certified  teachers.  A  further  limitation  of 
Chinese  immigrants  is  effected  by  a  clause 
forbidding  any  vessel  coming  to  a  Canadian 
port  to  carry  more  than  one  for  every 
50  tons  of  its  tonnage.  The  other  clauses 
in  the  Act,  such  as  those  defining  "  undesir- 
ability "  in  an  immigrant  and  the  rules 
relating  to  his  deportation,  are  much  the 
same  as  those  obtaining  in  the  General 
Immigration  Act.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  Act  does  not  oblige  a  Chinaman  to 
have  any  money  in  his  possession  over  and 
above  the  poll-tax  of  $500. 

The  Japanese  at  one  time  came  to  British 
Columbia  in  considerable  numbers  and 
were  largely  employed,  in  addition  to  fish- 
ing, in  railway  construction  and  general 
labouring  work.  The  Government  of 
Japan,  however,  has  now  passed  a  law  by 
which  the  number  of  Japanese  emigrating 
to  Canada  is  limited  to  250  per  annum. 

Formerly  they  travelled  to  British 
Columbia  by  means  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company's  boats,  but,  with 
customary  patriotism,  they  transferred  their 
patronage  to  a  Japanese  Line  which  has 
recently  instituted  a  service  between  Japan 
and  Victoria.  In  fact,  during  the  4  months 
ending  July,  1912,  only  3  Japanese 
immigrants  travelled  direct  to  Vancouver, 
the  remainder  coming  by  their  national 
Line  to  Victoria. 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  present 
Act  and  the  insertion  of  the  clause  requir- 
ing an  immigrant  to  come  direct  from  the 
land  of  his  birth,  or  the  land  of  which  he  is 
a  citizen,  some  6,000  Hindus  deserted  their 
native  India  and  settled  in  British  Columbia, 
finding  employment  in  saw-mills  and  as 
land  clearers.  Since  April,  1908,  however, 
only  4  adult  Hindus  have  landed  in  the 
Province.  In  view  of  the  complaints 
recently  made  by  Hindus  already  settled  in 
Canada,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the 
Dominion  Government  would  not  allow 
Hindu  women  to  enter  the  country,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  they  come  under 
almost  exactly  the  same  Act  as  white  immi- 
grants, the  only  difference  being  that  they 
must  have  the  sum  of  S200  in  their  posses- 
sion instead  of  the  smaller  amount  required 
from  a  European. 

Immigration  from  other  Asiatic  countries 
to  British  Columbia  is  very  limited. 
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ABOUR  in  I5iitish 
Columbia  as  else- 
wherc  is  highly  or- 
ganised and  exerts 
its  meed  of  influence 
over  legislation  and 
upon  industrial  de- 
velopment generally. 
Put  briefly,  the  various  trades  are 
organised  into  guilds  which  together 
constitute  the  British  Columbia  Federa- 
tion of  Labour.  This  federation  again 
works  sympathetically  with  other  fede- 
rations in  other  Provinces,  and  the  en- 
tire labour  movement  in  Canada  finds  a 
head  in  the  Trades  and  Labour  Con- 
gress at  Ottawa.  Whilst,  however,  the 
labour  movement  throughout  the  Dominion 
should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  the  con- 
ditions in  the  various  Provinces  vary  con- 
siderably, so  that  the  different  Provincial 
organisations  do  not  necessarily  emphasise 
the  same  requirements.  The  platform  of 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 
embodies  the  following  principles  : — 

1.  Free  compulsory  education. 

2.  Legal  working  day  of  eight  hours  and 
six  days  to  a  week. 

3.  Government  inspection  of  all  in- 
dustries. 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system 
on  all  public  works. 

5.  A  minimum  living  wage  based  on 
local  conditions. 

6.  Public  ownership  of  all  franchises, 
such  as  railways,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
waterworks,  lighting,  &c. 


7.  Tax  reform  by  lessening  taxation  on 
industry  and  increasing  it  on  land  values. 

8.  Abolition  of  the  Dominion  Senate. 
g.  Exclusion  of  all  Orientals. 

10.  The  Union  Label  to  be  placed  on  all 
manufactured  goods  where  practicable,  and 
on  all  Government  and  municipal  supplies. 

11.  Abolition  of  child  labour  by  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  female 
labour  in  all  branches  of  industrial  life, 
such  as  mines,  workshops,  factories,  &c. 

12.  Abolition  of  property  qualification 
for  all  public  offices. 

13.  Voluntary  arbitration  of  labour  dis- 
putes. 

14.  Proportional  representation  with 
grouped  constituencies  and  abolition  of 
municipal  wards. 

15.  Direct  legislation  through  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum. 

16.  Prohibition  of  prison  labour  in  com- 
petition with  free  labour. 

Whilst  the  Provincial  Labour  Federation 
accepts  this  programme  its  action  in  sup- 
port of  any  particular  part  of  it  is  modified 
by  local  conditions. 

A  general  movement  in  favour  of  a 
minimum  wage  is  largely  unnecessary  in 
British  Columbia,  since  in  most  cases  the 
labourer  receives  at  least  the  $3  (12s.  6d.l 
per  day  at  which  payment  would  be  fixed 
were  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  settled  by 
legislative  action.  It  is  probable  that  some- 
thing approaching  uniformity  in  this  matter 
will  shortly  be  achieved,  since  the  workers 
HI  metalliferous  mines  form  at  present  the 
only  united  branch  of  labour  receiving 
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wages  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  sum  men- 
tioned. The  following  table  of  wages  paid 
in  the  construction  camps  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  is  typical  of  the  remune- 
ration of  labour  in  tliis  branch  of  in- 
dustry : — 

On  mainland — Foremen,  $4  to  $6  per 
day  ;  blacksmiths,  $90  per  month  and 
board  ;  carpenters,  $3.50  to  I4.50  per  day  ; 
shovel  engineers,  8150  per  month  and 
board  ;  firemen,  $75  per  month  and  board  ; 
cranesmen,  $100  per  month  and  board  ; 
bridgemen,  $4  per  day  ;  axemen,  $2.75  per 
day  ;  labourers,  $2.75  per  day.  On  Van- 
couver Island — Foremen  on  grades,  $3.25 
to  85  per  day  ;  axemen,  $2.75  to  $3  per 
day  ;  rock-drillers,  $2.75  per  day  ;  labourers, 
$2.50  per  day  ;  bridge  foremen,  $150  per 
month  and  board  ;  bridge  carpenters,  $3 
to  I4.50  per  day  ;  teamsters,  $35  to  $50  per 
month  and  board  ;  blacksmiths,  875  to  $go 
per  month. 

Where  board  is  not  included  the  com- 
pany usually  deducts  the  sum  of  86  v^-eekly 
for  expenditure  under  this  heading.  Bunk- 
house  accommodation  is  provided  by  the 
company. 

Skilled  labour,  such  as  that  provided  by 
the  carpenter  and  printer,  is  paid  for  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns  at  the  rate  of  about 
84.25  (17s.  8^d.)  for  an  8-hour  day.  In 
a  few  cases  employers  are  voluntarily  pay- 
ing 84-50. 

Unskilled  labour  in  the  towns  is,  on  the 
whole,  well  paid.  The  periodical  influx  of 
immigrants,  however,  necessarily  causes 
some  disturbance  of    normal    labour   con- 
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ditions,  and  it  is  possibly  to  this  matter 
more  than  to  anj'  other  that  the  attention 
of  the  British  Columbia  Federation  of 
Labour  has  recently  been  turned.  That 
the  Province  can  absorb  an  immense 
quantity  of  labour  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
by  any  impartial  observer.  Indeed,  the 
scarcity  of  workmen,  both  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, is  at  times  a  positive  iiindrance  to 
industrial  development.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  probably  true,  as  contended  b\'  the 
Federation,  that  the  indiscriminate  dump- 
ing of  unskilled  labour  into  the  Province 
often  causes  considerable  hardship  not 
only  to  tlie  emigrant  without  means  at  his 
back,  but  to  workmen  already  in  emplov- 
ment.  A  simple  illustration  will  make  this 
matter  plain.  The  close  of  a  heavy  rainfall 
will  leave  a  certain  amount  of  water  which 
the  land  has  not  been  enabled  immediately 
to  absorb,  but  which  is  none  the  less  essen- 
tial to  the  full  production  of  the  resources 
of  the  soil.  Similarly,  though  labour  is 
essential  to  the  Province,  the  sudden  intru- 
sion of  a  number  of  immigrants  frequently 
proves  more  than  the  countr\-  can  at  once 
accommodate,  and  whilst  after  a  short 
period  of  time  the  worker  will  probably 
secure  satisfactory  employment,  he  is  occa- 
sionally compelled  in  the  interim  to  accept 
labour  conditions  and  a  rate  of  payment 
which  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Cases 
have,  in  fact,  actuallj-  occurred  in  which 
English  labour  has  displaced  Chinese  at  a 
lower  rate  of  payment.  Those  familiar 
with  the  remuneration  usually  awarded 
Oriental  labour  will  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  statement.  Again,  the  Chinese 
in  British  Columbia  have  their  own  guilds, 
and  it  is  very  largely  true  that  the  em- 
ployer   who    ill-treats    a    Chinaman    will 


experience  considerable  difticulty  in  secur- 
ing another  to  take  his  place. 

The  attitude  of  the  Provincial  labour 
party  on  this  question,  therefore,  may  be 
summed  up  as  a  concern  for  the  amount  of 
the  wage  rather  tlian  for  the  nationality  of 
the  man  who  earns  it. 

The  present  membership  of  the  British 
Columbia  Federation  of  Labour  totals 
16,000,  which  number  is  roughly  made  up 
as  follows  : — 


Coal  miners ... 
Metalliferous  miners 
Carpenters  ... 
Builders  and  printer: 


3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
6,000 


The  activities  of  this  organisation  are 
to-day  largely  directed  tovcards  securing 
political  influence.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  tlie  op- 
position in  the  Legislative  Council  con- 
sists solely  of  two  Socialist  members 
representing  labour,  the  Conservative 
Government  holding  40  seats  out  of  a 
possible  42.  How  far  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  Provincial  Liberal  party  was 
the  result  of  labour  endeavour  is  a  moot 
point,  for  though  the  labour  leaders  are  in- 
clined to  claim  the  entire  responsibility  for 
this  occurrence,  it  is  probable  that  the 
strength  of  the  Government  as  at  present 
constituted,  together  with  events  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  Dominion,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  matter.  However  that  may  be, 
the  Socialist  vote  in  future  is  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  Provincial  politics.  The  satisfactory 
progress  which  is  everj-where  being  made 
in  commerce  should,  however,  preclude 
anything  in  the  nature  of  acute  labour 
trouble  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  provision  of   Labour  Temples  is  be- 


coming general  throughout  the  Dominion. 
One  of  these  buildings  is  alreadv  to  be 
found  within  the  Province,  and  a  further 
two  are  in  process  of  construction.  The 
"Temple  "  already  erected,  which  is  situated 
in  Vancouver,  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
Canada.  It  is  very  spacious,  rooms  being 
provided  within  it  for  the  various  guilds 
constituting  the  federation.  The  buildings 
in  course  of  erection  are  situated  in  Vic- 
toria and  Xevv  Westminster. 

The  original  cost  of  the  Labour  Temple  in 
Vancouver  amounted  to  $151,000.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of 
property  within  the  city  this  building, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  Labour  Union 
and  Unionists  of  Vancouver,  is  now  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  §250,000. 

One  other  point  not  unconnected  with 
labour  may  well  be  touched  on  here.  Too 
frequently  the  unskilled  labourer  on  his 
arrival  in  the  Province  seeks  work  in  one  or 
other  of  the  cities  rather  than  on  the  land, 
only  to  find  as  a  general  rule  that  he  has 
disposed  of  his  services  in  the  least  certain 
market.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is 
a  matter  by  no  means  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Life  on  the  land  usually  offers  less 
attractions  than  a  town  can  provide  ;  the 
working  hours  are  long,  and  often  the  rate 
of  payment  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
hardships  involved.  It  is  none  the  less 
true,  however,  that  to  unskilled  labour  land 
in  British  Columbia  affords  exceptional 
prospects ;  for  the  thrifty,  diligent  man 
who  is  wilhng  to  hire  his  services  to  an 
experienced  farmer  will  find  after  four  or 
five  3-ears  have  elapsed  that  he  has  secured 
both  the  capital  and  e.xperience  that  will 
enable  him  to  take  up  successfullj'  a  farm  of 
his  own. 
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HE  area  of  British 
Columbia  has  hccn 
variously  estimated 
at  from  375,000  to 
395,000  square  miles. 
This  great  territory 
has  been  divided  into 
certain  political  divi- 
sions, the  names  and  approximate  extent  of 
which  are  as  follows  : — 


Kootenav     ... 

Yale  ...  ■      ... 

Lillooet 

Westminster 

Cariboo 

Cassiar 

Comox  (mainland). 

Vancouver  Island  . 


s<|uare 
Miles, 

.\cres. 

23,500 

15,060,000 

24,300 

15,850,000 

i6,iro 

10.300,000 

7,6fx) 

4,900,000 

iSO,soo 

96,350,000 

150,000 

96,000,000 

7.100 

4,550,000 

16.400 

10,000,000 

395.560 

253,010.000 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  area  is 
under  timber,  and  some  of  the  total  acre- 
age is,  of  course,  unfitted  bj-  nature  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.  A  rough  cstimale 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  can  be  formed, 
however,  along  lines  suggested  by  Professor 
Macoun,  who,  after  careful  personal  inves- 
tigation, reported  that  "  the  whole  of 
British  Columbia  south  of  52  degrees  anti 
east  of  the  Coast  Range  is  a  grazing  country 
up  to  3,500  feet  and  a  farming  country  up 
to  2,500  feet,  where  irrigation  is  possible." 
Roughlj'  estimated,  the  extent  of  the  fertile 
lands   actually  under  cultivation  or  partly 


developed  may  be  set  down  at  3,000,000 
acres,  though  this  figure  will  probably  be 
found  far  below  the  actual  quantity  capable 
of  cultivation  when  the  country  has  been 
thorouglily  examined. 

Land  wliich  is  not  too  elevated  to  be 
suitable  for  farming  purposes  will  produce 
all  the  ordinary  vegetables  and  roots ;  much 
of  it  will  grow  cereals  to  perfection,  while 
everywhere  the  hardier  varieties  of  fruits 
can  be  successfully  cultivated. 

The  agricultural  lands  of  the  Province 
are  so  widely  distributed  and  so  intersected 
by  inountains  tliat  in  the  absence  of  reliable 
surveys  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  in 
detail.  In  many  instances  the  prospective 
settler  is  called  upon  to  make  a  special  trip 
to  the  locality  which  he  proposes  to  exa- 
mine. The  Provincial  Government,  how- 
ever, has  appropriated  a  large  sum  for 
surveys  and  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the 
direction  of  subdividing  land  for  the  con- 
venience of  home-seekers  is  now  being 
undertaken. 

Whilst  there  are  many  sources  from 
which  British  Columbia  land  may  be  ob- 
tained, the  settler  secures  his  homestead 
most  frequently  by  the  purchase  of  Crown 
lands,  Dominion  lands,  or  lands  under  the 
control  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Pre-emption"  of  Crow.v  Laxds. — Crown 
lands  include  such  ungranted  public  lands 
as  belong  to  the  Crown  in  right  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  on  this  territory  it  is  possible  for 
the  settler  to  secure  what  is  termed  a  pre- 
emption for  agricultural  purposes  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  has  the  right  to  stake  out 
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a  piece  of  land  not  exceeding  160  acres, 
and  to  purcliase  it  from  the  Government 
on  special  terms. 

The  actual  staking  is  effected  by  placing 
at  a  corner  of  the  claim  a  post  not  less  than 
4  inches  square  and  4  feet  or  more  in  height, 
upon  which  the  settler  marks  his  name  and 
a  notice  to  the  effect  that  he  intends  to 
apply  for  a  certain  amount  of  land  the 
boundaries  of  which  in  distances  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  from  the  post  are 
distinctly  set  out. 

Land  may  be  secured  in  this  manner  bj' 
any  British  subject  who  is  the  head  of  a 
familv,  a  widow,  or  a  single  man  over  the 
age  of  18  years. 

Whilst,  however,  a  pre-emption  may  be 
secured  bj'  an  alien  who  declares  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  British  subject,  the  Crown 
grant  will  not  issue  until  the  intention  has 
been  carried  into  effect,  a  continuous  resi- 
dence in  the  country  for  the  space  of  3 
years  being  necessary  before  this  can  be 
accomplished. 

Ownership  of  land  by  Chinese  emigrants 
is  guarded  against  by  a  provision  in  the 
Land  Act  which  reads  as  follows  :  "  It 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  a  Commissioner  or 
any  other  person  to  issue  a  pre-emption 
record  of  any  Crown  land,  or  sell  any  por- 
tion thereof  to  any  Chinese.  Any  record  or 
grant  made  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect." 

Having  staked  out  his  claim  the  settler 
proceeds  to  make  application  for  possession 
to  the  Government  Land  Agent  of  the  dis- 
trict, to  whom  he  gives  a  full  description 
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as  well  as  a  rough  sketch  plan  of  it.  These 
agents  now  number  24,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  Province. 

Within  60  days  of  recording  his  claim 
the  settler  is  required  to  enter  into  occupa- 
tion, and  it  is  by  boiiii  tide  residence  on  his 
own  part  or  on  the  part  of  his  family  that 
the  land  is  held  until  the  issue  of  the  Crown 
grant.  Should  the  claim  be  left  tenantless 
for  a  longer  period  than  2  consecutive 
months  the  settler  forfeits  his  right  over  it. 
In  special  circumstances,  however,  he  can 
obtain  from  tlie  Land  Agent  an  additional 
4  months'  leave  of  absence. 

A  duty  that  soon  demands  the  attention 
of  the  settler  is  that  of  making  a  survey 
of  his  land.  This  must  be  accomplished 
within  5  years  from  the  date  on  which  his 
claim  was  recorded,  and  the  settler  is  re- 
quired to  undertake  the  matter  at  his  own 
e.xpense.  When  this  has  been  done,  and 
provided  he  can  supply  proof  of  occupa- 
tion for  2  years  and  of  having  made  per- 
manent improvements  on  the  land  to  the 
value  of  82.50  (los.  6d.)  per  acre,  the  settler 
obtains  a  certificate  of  improvement  and  is 
entitled  to  a  Crown  grant  placing  him  in 
full  possession  of  his  claim.  The  price 
of  Crown  lands  open  to  pre-emption  is  Si 
(4s.  2d.)  per  acre.  This  sum  is  payable  in 
instalments,  the  first  of  which  is  due  2 
years  from  the  date  on  which  the  claim  is 
recorded.  Practically  the  onlv  other  fees 
which  the  settler  is  called  upon  to  pav 
in  this  connection  are  one  of  $2  (8s.  4d.) 
on  recording  his  claim,  another  similar  in 
amount  on  obtaining  a  certificate  of  im- 
provement, and  a  sum  of  1 10  (£2  is.  8d.) 
on  receiving  the  Crown  grant. 

No  person  can  hold  more  than  one  pre- 
emption claim  at  a  time.  The  fact  that  an 
i  ntending  settler  has  a  homestead  in  anotlier 
Province  or  on  Dominion  lands  in  British 
Columbia  does  not,  however,  constitute  an 
objection.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  favourable  terms  on  which 
Crown  lands  can  be  pre-empted  comes  into 
force  only  when  the  land  in  question  is  to 
be  used  for  purely  agricultural  purposes. 
The  purchase  of  land  under  the  Land  Act 
acquires  no  title  to  the  minerals  that  may 
exist  in  it.  Timber  land  is  not  open  to  pre- 
emption. It  should  be  added  that  there  is 
little  good  land  left  for  pre-emption  along 
the  established  lines  of  travel  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities  and  towns. 

Purchase  of  Crown  L.4xds. — Unre- 
served Crown  lands  may  be  purchased  by 
individuals  to  the  e.xtent  of  640  acres,  and 


for  tliis  purpose  are  classified  as  first  and 
second  class  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Government  surveyor.  First-class  lands 
include  territory  suitable  for  agricultural 
purposes  or  capable  of  being  brought 
under  profitable  cultivation,  and  wild  haj' 
meadow  lands.  All  other  lands,  exclusive 
of  timber  lands,  are  classified  as  second 
class.  Lands  which  contain  milling  timber 
to  the  average  extent  of  8,000  feet  per  acre 
west  of  the  Cascades  (Coast  Range)  and 
5,000  feet  per  acre  east  of  that  boundary 
are  not  open  to  purchase.  The  minimum 
price  of  first-class  land  is  $10  (£2  is.  8d.) 
per  acre,  and  of  second  class  S5  {£1  os.  lod.) 
per  acre  ;  these  figures  are,  however,  sub- 
ject to  modification  by  the  Minister  of 
Lands. 

In  cases  where  a  settler  having  purchased 
640  acres  desires  to  extend  his  holding,  the 
Government  before  allowing  him  to  do  so 
requires  proof  that  the  first  holding  has 
been  improved  to  the  extent  of  $3  (12s.  6d.) 
per  acre. 

Survej'ed  lands  ma\'  be  purchased  by  the 
payment  of  one-quarter  of  the  purchase 
price  with  the  application,  and  the  balance 
in  3  equal  annual  instalments. 

Leases  of  Crown  Lands. — Leases  may 
be  obtained  of  Crown  lands  which  have 
been  subdivided  by  survey  in  lots  not 
exceeding  20  acres,  and  if  requisite  im- 
provements are  made  and  the  conditions 
of  the  lease  are  fulfilled  a  Crown  grant 
will  be  made  at  the  expiration  of  tlie 
lease.  Leases  are  granted  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  10  years  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  hay,  and  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 21  years  for  any  purpose  other  tlian 
cutting  hay. 

Town  Lots. — By  no  means  the  least  in- 
teresting of  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act 
is  that  which  reserves  to  the  Government 
one-fourth  of  any  land  divided  into  lots 
containing  i  acre  or  less.  This  clause 
applies  when  the  right  to  such  land  was 
acquired  by  the  owner  subsequent  to  the 
i/tli  of  April,  1896.  The  intention  of  this 
section  of  the  Act  is,  of  course,  to  secure 
to  the  Government  some  portion  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  town  sites,  which, 
owing  to  improvement  in  transportation 
facilities  or  fi'om  other  causes,  are  con- 
stantly put  on  the  market.  The  fact  that 
the  Government  owns  a  quarter  interest 
in  a  new  town  site  should  not  therefore  be 
taken  as  implying  a  guarantee  of  value.  In 
apportioning  the  blocks  or  divisions  into 
which     the    town    l):is    been    divided    the 


Minister  of  Lands  first  selects  one  block 
and  the  owner  three,  and  this  procedure  is 
continued  until  the  process  is  completed. 

Dominion  Lands. — It  was  provided  in 
the  terms  of  union  under  which  the  Pro- 
vince entered  the  Confederation  that  in 
consideration  of  subsidies  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  towards  the  cost  of 
railway  construction  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment should  cede  to  the  Dominion  a  strip 
of  land  extending  20  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwa3'.  This 
land  is  known  as  the  "  Railway  Belt." 
As,  however,  certain  portions  of  this  land 
had  already  been  disposed  of  by  the  Pro- 
vince, a  large  stretch  of  country  amounting 
to  3,500,000  acres  in  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict was  handed  over  to  the  Dominion  to 
make  good  the  loss.  These  lands  are  now 
administered  from  Ottawa  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  practically  the 
same  laws  and  regulations  obtain  in  them 
as  apply  to  public  lands  in  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta,  and  the  Territories. 

Any  British  subject  who  is  the  sole  head 
of  a  family,  or  any  male  of  the  age  of 
18  years,  may  secure  a  homestead  on  any 
unoccupied  land  within  the  "  Railway-  Belt " 
on  application  to  the  local  Land  Agent  and 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  |io  {£2  is.  8d.). 
The  settler  taking  advantage  of  this  offer 
must  reside  on  the  land  for  6  months  in 
every  year  and  cultivate  at  least  15  acres 
for  3  vears,  when  he  will  be  entitled  to 
a  free  grant  of  the  land  which  has  been 
allotted  him.  Dominion  Government  agen- 
cies are  established  at  Kamloops  and  New 
Westminster.  It  will  be  noticed  from  what 
has  been  s.aid  tliat  the  administration  of 
Dominion  lands  differs  materially  from 
that  of  Crown  lands  in  the  possession  of 
the  Province,  since  free  homesteads  are 
granted  on  the  one  and  not  on  the  other. 

It  mav  be  added  here  that  whilst  the 
timber  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
Dominion  lands  are  under  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Government,  precious  metals 
were  excluded  from  the  deed  of  transfer 
and  remain  the  property  of  the  Province. 

The  land  administered  by  the  Dominion 
Government  in  the  Peace  River  district 
was  only  recently  taken  over  and  little  has 
as  yet  been  done  to  bring  it  under  cultiva- 
tion. When  this  territory  is  opened  up, 
however,  it  will  prove  capable  of  providing 
an  immense  quantity  of  grain. 

Lands  in  the  Railway  Belt  are  partly 
surveyed  into  townships,  but.  as  is  most 
generallv  the  case  throughout  tlie  Province, 
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the  settler,  as  a  rule,  must  seek  for  and  stake 
his  land  at  his  own  expense.  The  Dominion 
tlovcrnment  by  adopting  a  system  of 
surveys  will  doubtless  shortly  remove  this 
handicap  to  the  settlement  of  vacant  land 
alon,^  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  I'acilic 
Railway. 

C\\  \i>i  A\  I'.vciKic  L.VNDS. — The  Canadian 
I'acilic  Railway  Company  controls  large 
areas  of  farming,  fruit,  ranching,  and  timber 
lands  in  the  Kootonay,  Boundary,  and 
Okanagan  districts.  Generally  speaking, 
these  lands  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

Fiisl-class  Land. — Land  suitable  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  its  present  condition  or 
capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation 
profitably  by  the  clearing  of  timber  or  hay 
meadow  land.  I'rice  85  per  acre  and 
upwards.  I'his  sum  can  be  paid  one-fourth 
in  cash  and  the  balance  in  three  equal 
annual  instalments. 

Second-class  Land. — Lands  requiring  irri- 
gation to  render  them  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  Price  $2.50  (los.  4d.)  to  Ss 
(^i  OS.  lod.)  per  acre.  Payment  can  be 
made  for  this  land  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth 
in  cash  and  the  balance  in  four  equal 
annual  instalments. 

Third-class  Land. — Mountainous  and 
rocky  tracts  of  land  unfit  for  agricultural 
purposes  other  than  as  range  land  and 
which  cannot  under  reasonable  conditions 
be  brought  under  cultivation.  Price  Si  to 
$2.50  per  acre,  to  be  paid  one-eighth  in  cash 
and  the  baUince  ia  seven  equal  aniiu.d 
instalments. 

In  addition  to  the  prices  for  ihe  land 
given  above,  payment  is  required  for  all 
merchantable  timber  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
1,000  feet  board  measure.  The  amount  of 
timber  on  which  payment  is  required  is 
arrived  at  by  a  scaling  made  by  the  Chief 
or  Assistant  Timber  Ranger  of  the  com- 
pany after  the  application  has  been  filed. 
Land  in  the  Columbia  and  Western  land 
grant,  Boundary  district,  which  contains 
timber  fit  for  manufacture  into  lumber,  to 
the  extent  of  3,000  feet  board  measure  to 
the  acre,  does  not  come  under  the  heading 
of  agricultural  land,  and  its  sale  is  regulated 
by  special  provision.  In  the  remaining 
grants  the  limit  for  agricultural  lands  is 
fixed  at  5,000  feet  board  measure  to  the 
acre.  The  minimum  area  of  agricultural 
land  offered  for  sale  is  160  acres,  and  the 
purchaser  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  the 
timber  it  contains  for  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing fences  and  for  fuel.  Timber  which  is 
cut  for  sale,    however,    is    subject  to    the 


payment    of    dues    as    per 

the    following 

schedule  : 

Lumber,  per  M  feet,  B.M,  ... 

§2 

.00 

{8s 

.  4'1-1 

Shingle  bolts,  per  cord 

I 

.00 

(4s, 

.  2d.i 

Firewood,  per  cord 

25 

(IS.) 

Fence  posts,  per  cord 

50 

(2S.) 

Mining  props  (10  feet  by  10 

inches  or  less),  per  cord  ... 

50 

(2S.) 

Mining  props  (larger),  each 

05 

(2d.) 

Ties,  each       

02 

(id.) 

House  logs  (20  feet  or  less), 

each            

10 

(5d.) 

Piles,  cribbing,  timber,  tele- 

graph  posts,  per  running 

foot 

i 

These  dues  are  exclusive  of  all  Cjovcrn- 
ment  royalties,  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser.  In  the  case  of  unsurve^-ed 
lands  the  settler  must  undertake  his  own 
surveys. 

.\s,  however,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
lands  within  British  Columbia  are  being 
taken  over  by  the  Provincial  Government, 
the  figures  and  particulars  given  should  not 
be  taken  as  other  than  temporary,  since  it  is 
probable  that  on  the  completion  of  the 
transfer  the  regulations  governing  the  lease 
and  sale  of  these  lands  may  be  modified  in 
some  respects. 

E.  &  N.  L.WDs.— The  Esquimau  and 
Nanaimo  Railway  Company  own  1,250,000 
acres  of  agricultural,  timber  and  mineral 
lands  on  Vancouver  Island,  extending  from 
Otter  Point  on  the  south-west  coast  to 
Crown  Mountain  in  the  Comox  district. 
This  land  is  being  systematically  explored 
by  the  company,  whose  intention  it  is  to 
clear  the  land  of  timber  and  divide  it  into 
convenient  lots,  when  it  will  be  offered  for 
sale  to  fruit  growers,  farmers,  poultrymen 
and  dairymen,  at  reasonable  prices  and  on 
favourable  terms. 

Other  Lands. — Apart  from  that  owned 
by  the  Provincial  and  Dominion  Govern- 
ments and  the  railway  companies,  a  great 
deal  of  desir.ible  land  can  be  secured  from 
different  companies  and  individuals.  Price 
varies  with  locality,  tlie  quality  of  the  soil, 
and  the  cost  of  clearing  and  irrigation. 
Ol^cial  Bulletin  "  Xo.  23,"  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  divides  tlie  Province  accord- 
ing to  topography  and  climatic  conditions 
into  the  districts  given  below.  The  prices 
attached  to  the  land  are  taken  from  the 
same  source. 

I.  The  Upper  Mainland. — All  the  country 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Coast  Range  and 
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including  the  large  cattle  ranges  and  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Dry  Belt." 

2.  The  Lower  Mainland. — All  that  portion 
of  the  sea-coast  to  the  westward  of  the 
Coast  Range,  including  the  rich  delta  lands 
of  the  Frascr  River.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  generally  heavily  wooded  with 
big  timber  and  subject  to  heavy  rainfall. 

3.  The  Islands. — All  that  portion  includ- 
ing Vancouver  Island  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  This  division  partakes  somewhat 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  other  two  and 
resembles  the  first  in  the  distribution  of  the 
flora  and  the  less  precipitation. 

Division  No.  i  includes  the  Boundary 
country,  Similkameen,  Okanagan  Lake, 
Okanagan,  Shuswap  Lake,  Thompson  River 
Valley  (upper  and  lower),  Nicola,  Upper 
Fraser  Valley,  Chilcotin,  and  Cariboo 
Wagon  Road.  Improved  or  partly 
cleared  land  in  the  Boundary  district  is 
held  at  about  850  (£"io  8s.  4d.)  to  8150 
(£-31  .^s.)  per  acre.  Similkameen,  $50 
(;£io  8s.  4d.)  to  8300(^62  los.),  the  latter 
being  irrigated.  Okanagan  Lake,  $150 
(ii3i  Ssl  to  $300,  irrigated  and  improved 
land,  and  from  $20  (X4  3s.  4d.)  to  $100 
(X20  i6s.  8d.)  for  irrigable.  Okanagan 
bush  land,  85  (£1  os.  lod.j  to  $20 
(X4  3s.  4d.) ;  partly  cleared  and  improved, 
*25  (^5  4s.  2d.)  to  850  (Xio  8s.  4d.)  and  up 
to  8100  (£20  i6s.  8d.)  per  acre.  Shuswap 
and  Upper  Thompson  Valley,  prices  about 
the  same  as  Okanagan.  Upper  Columbia 
Valley,  wild  land  810  (£2  is.  8d.)  to  820 
(i'4  33- 4cl-),  irrigated  830  (£6  5s.)  to  8100 
(Ji2o  i6s.  8d.).  Land  may  be  bought  at 
lower  rates  than  those  quoted  in  Nicola, 
Upper  Fraser  Valley,  Chilcotin  and  Cariboo. 
It  is  hard  to  give  definite  figures,  as  the 
country  is  so  extensive  and  conditions  are 
so  varied. 

Division  No.  2  includes  Delta,  Surrey, 
Langley,  Matsqui,  Sunias,  Chilli  wack,  South 
Vancouver,  Burnaby,  Coquitlam,  Maple 
Ridge,  Mission,  Dewdney,  Nicomen,  and 
Kent,  and  prices  of  land  vary  very  much. 
The  unimproved  land  is  held  at  810 
{£2  IS.  Sd.)  to  850  (£:io  8s.  4d.),  while 
reclaimed  (dyked)  land  sells  for  850  to  8250 
1^X52  IS.  8d.)  per  acre. 

Division  No.  3  embraces  Victoria,  Esqui- 
malt,  Metchosin,  Sooke,  Highland,  Lake, 
Sannich,  Cowichan,  Xanaimo,  Comox, 
Alberni,  San  Juan,  and  Fort  Rupert  districts 
and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Strait  of 
Georgia.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  Province, 
there  are  no  fixed  prices  for  land.  They 
vary    with   locality    and   the   estimates   of 
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the  owners.  Wild  land,  mostly  heavily 
timbered,  can  be  bought  from  $5  to  S30 
per  acre,  while  improved  land  ranges  all 
the  way  from  §100  to  $300  and  up,  accord- 
ing to  extent  and  value  of  improvement. 
The  comparatively  high  price  of  some  of 
this  land  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  cost 
of  clearing  it  of  timber. 

Finallv,  on  the  subject  ol    land   open  to 


pre-emption  and  free  homesteads,  those 
interested  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  is  essential  if  the  settler  is  to  maUe 
a  success  of  his  holding.  An  estimate 
carefully  arrived  at  fixes  the  sum  desirable 
at  82,500  (.i'5291.  It  does  not  follow  that  a 
smaller  sum  would  prove  entirely  in- 
sufficient,   but    allowing    merely    lor    ihiit 


initial  expenditure  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
the  possession  of  some  such  sum  as  has 
been  mentioned  will  prove  essential  if  the 
venture  is  to  be  kept  on  lines  free  from 
unnecessarv  hardship  and  the  utmost 
hazard.  Witii  adequate  capital,  however, 
the  energetic  settler  can  turn  pre-empted 
land  or  free  homestead  into  a  venture 
affording  considerable  profit. 
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COLUMBIA    STREET,    NEW    WESTMINSTER.    BY    NIGHT. 


NEW  WESTMINSTER   AND  WESTMINSTER 

DISTRICT 


IHE  Westminster  dis- 
trict comprises  that 
territory  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north 
bv  Lillooct  district, 
on  the  west  by  the 
Guh'  of  Georgia,  on 
the  east  by  Yale  dis- 
trict, and  on  the  south  by  the  State  of 
Washington.  To  convey  some  idea 
of  the  conditions  at  present  obtaining 
in  this  ricli  agricultural  country,  of 
the  towns  to  be  found  there,  and  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  various  industries 
centred  within  its  limits,  will  form  the  main 
purpose  of  this  article.  Whilst,  therefore, 
anvthing  m  the  nature  of  historical 
retrospect  would  be  unnecessary,  the  more 
so  since  the  subject  is  dealt  with  elsewhere 
in  this  work,  the  past  history  of  the  city 
of  New  W^estminster  is  such  that  it  cann  ot 
altogether  be  ignored  when  a  description 
of  the  town  is  attempted. 

In  September,  1858,  Richard  Clement 
Moody,  a  colonel  in  the  Royal  Engineers, 
was  sent  to  what  was  then  the  Colony  of 
British  Columbia  as  Chief  Commissioner  of 
lands  and  waters  ;  he  was  also  provided 
with  a  dormant  commission  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  administer  the  government  of 
the  Colony  in  case  of  the  incapacity  or 
absence  of  the  Governor.  Arriving  in 
Victoria  on  Christmas  Day,  he  left  in  the 


January  following  to  deal  with  the  outbreak 
amongst  the  gold-miners,  whose  actions 
threatened  to  bring  disaster  upon  the 
district  about  Yale.  Accompanying  Moody 
on  this  expedition  was  a  force  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  were  expected  to  act  in  a 
milifarv  or  civil  capacity  as  events  should 
dictate.  It  was,  then,  in  these  circum- 
stances that  Moody,  sailing  up  the  Eraser 
River,  surveyed  its  banks  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  favourable  situation  for  the  future 
capital  of  the  mainland.  Deciding  upon  a 
site  on  the  north  bank,  a  trifle  to  the  east 
of  the  present  city.  Mood}' on  his  return  set 
his  Engineers  to  the  work  of  felling  trees, 
and  a  large  tract  of  land  covered  with  tree- 
stumps  soon  marked  the  locality  shortly  to 
be  occupied  with  buildings  required  for  the 
residence  of  the  Governor  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Colony.  The  spot  thus 
chosen  was  distanced  16  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Eraser  and  12  from  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Vancouver. 
Tlie  name  of  Queenborough  originally 
suggested  for  the  new  town  site  was,  as  the 
result  of  a  dispute  in  which  opinion  in 
Victoria  played  a  prominent  part,  somewhat 
modified,  and  that  of  Queensborough  was 
adopted  pending  the  receipt  of  letters  in- 
timating the  pleasure  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The    original    notice    by    the   Governor 
dealing    with    the   foundation   of   Queens- 
borough  was  promulgated  on  the   14th  of 
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Eebruary,  1851).  It  intimated  tli.it  it  was 
intended  immediately  to  lay  out  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Lower  Eraser  the  site  of 
a  city  to  be  the  capital  of  British  Columbia, 
the  lots  to  be  sold  bv  auction  in  April,  one- 
fourth  of  them  to  be  reserved  in  blocks  for 
purchasers  in  other  parts  ot  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions. 

The  name  of  Queensborough,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  endure,  for  the  Queen 
or  her  advisers  thought  tit  to  substitute  for 
it  that  of  New  Westminster — a  decision  in 
which  the  association,  so  strong  in  England, 
of  Parliamentary  Government  with  what  is 
now  the  Borough  of  Westminster  doubtless 
played  a  considerable  part.  The  change 
in  the  designation  of  tlie  city  was  made 
known  on  July  20,  1859,  and  the  small 
town,  consisting  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of 
a  church,  the  Treasury  building,  a  Court 
House,  and  a  few  roughly  constructed 
residences,  settled  down  to  enjoy  the  dignity 
attendant  upon  its  slatio[i  and  reflected  on 
its  name. 

Moody  himself,  convinced  with  good 
reason  of  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  of  a 
localitv,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  town 
and  commenced  uithout  delay  to  construct 
roads  and  to  sell  lands.  This  energetic 
policy,  coupled  with  the  extremely  favour- 
able reports  of  the  early  settlers,  caused  the 
population  of  the  capital  to  increase  rapidly, 
and  in  i860  the  inhabitants  asked  the  privi- 
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lege  of  incorporating  their  town,  appointing 
municipal  officers,  taxing  themselves,  and 
improving  the  metropolis — a  request  that 
received  official  sanction  in  a  proclamation 
dated  July  i6,  iS6o. 

On  January  21,  1864,  the  Council  met  for 
the  first  time  at  Xew  Westminster,  and  in 
the  rejoicings  that  marked  the  event  there 
could  have  been  little  to  warn  the  in- 
habitants that  their  town  had  already 
reached  its  highest  point  of  administrative 
greatness.  Such,  however,  was  the  case, 
for  in  186S  the  Legislature,  at  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  Colonists,  held  its  sittings  in 
Victoria.  The  address  delivered  to  the 
Council  by  Sir  Frederick  Symons,  at  that 
time  Governor  of  the  Colony,  is  interesting 
as  showing  his  disinclination  to  leave  the 
Lower  Fraser.  He  concluded  :  "  The 
Governor  trusts  that  no  immediate  action 
will  be  urged  upon  him,  but  should  any  be 
required  he  will  humblv  recommend  to  the 
Queen  that  he  and  his  successors  in  office 
be  commanded  to  reside  in  the  present 
capital  of  the  Colon}-."  To  this  the  farmers, 
miners,  business  men  and  other  settlers  in 
the  Island  of  Vancouver  and  the  mainland 
responded  with  a  petition  pointing  out  that 
Victoria  was  geographically  the  most  suit- 
able spot  at  which  the  Government  could 
be  centred,  a  petition  to  which  it  is  said 
the  signatures  of  50  residents  of  New 
Westminster  were  appended.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  present  article  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  Victoria  is 
chieflv  interesting  as  marking  the  close  of 
that  brief  epoch  in  which  Xew  Westminster 
formed  the  centre  of  the  official  life  of  the 
Colony. 

The  town  of  Xew  Westminster,  however, 
though  no  longer  fulfilling  the  object  for 
which  it  had  been  founded,  continued  to 
make  progress.  Houses  were  built,  indus- 
tries started,  businesses  originated,  and  the 
city  soon  attained  to  a  commercial  eminence 
undreamed  of  in  the  early  days  of  its  his- 
tory. But  disaster  followed,  and  on 
September  11,  1898,  between  sunrise  and 
sunset,  over  80  acres  of  business  and  resi- 
dential property  were  destroved  by  fire. 
Of  the  loss  involved  it  is  impossible  to  form 
anv  just  estimate,  for  the  Mint,  Librar}', 
Civic  Offices,  and  other  buildings  contain- 
ing records  and  relics  impossible  to  replace, 
were  alike  burne.l  to  the  ground.  As  a 
writer  justly  remarks  :  "  The  oldest  city  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  thus  became  actually  the 
youngest  "  ;  and  it  says  much  forthe deter- 
mination and  energy  of  its  inhabitants  that 


the  appalling  nature  of  the  disaster  did  not 
prevent  them  from  immediately  taking 
steps  to  repair  it. 

From  this  date  Xew  Westminster  has 
never  looked  back,  and  to-day  the  Royal 
City,  as  it  is  still  termed,  boasts  a  popu- 
lation of  over  16,000  persons,  whilst  tribu- 
tary to  the  city  are  some  60,000  people 
living  in  the  Fraser  Valley.  Viewed  from 
the  southern  branch  of  the  river,  here 
about  half  a  mile  in  width,  New  West- 
minster presents  a  pleasing  aspect.  Beyond 
the  commercial  harbour  now  in  course  of 
construction,  mercantile  and  residential 
buildings,  interspersed  with  green  spaces 
and  magnificent  cedar-trees,  rise  gradualh' 
up  the  sloping  face  of  the  hill.  Xew  West- 
minster has,  indeed,  been  termed  the  City 
of  Beautiful  Homes,  and  there  is  much  in 
the  view  that  thus  presents  itself  to  bear  out 
the  suggestion  ;  for  the  residences  of  the 
citv  stand  for  the  most  part  in  their  own 
grounds,  in  which  fruit-trees  and  lilac  and 
almond-trees  are  everywhere  conspicuous. 
Viewed  from  within,  the  city  shows  signs 
of  admirable  municipal  government.  The 
streets  are  brilliantly  lighted,  whilst  the 
broad  cement  pavements  and  solid  concrete 
roadwavs  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
may  well  awaken  the  envy  of  other  and 
more  wealthy  towns  within  the  Province. 
Both  the  electric  lighting  and  water  systems 
are  municipally  owned,  the  water  supplj- 
being  obtained  from  Lake  Coquitlam, 
20  miles  distant,  and  the  Municipalitv 
is  actively  pushing  forward  schemes  for  a 
municipalh"  owned  and  operated  gas  plant, 
from  which  it  is  hoped  that  a  supplv  of 
cheap  gas  will  shortly  be  obtained. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
commercial  harbour  now  being  constructed. 
The  importance  of  this  work  scarcely  needs 
emphasis,  for  it  is  claimed  for  New  West- 
minster that  it  possesses  the  finest  harbour 
on  the  coast  with  the  exception  of  Port- 
land Ore.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Lower  Fraser  River  will  in 
the  near  future  witness  a  great  increase  in 
the  shipping  using  its  waters.  Dredging 
work  is  being  actively  carried  on,  and  no 
factor  that  can  conduce  to  the  success  of 
New  Westminster  as  a  shipping  port  is  too 
small  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
municipal  authorities.  Finally,  as  regards 
the  municipal  services,  it  should  be  said 
that  both  the  Fire  Brigade  and  Police  form 
very  efficient  forces. 

Amongst  the  engineering  works  in  the 
district  mention  may  well  be  made  of  the 
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steel  bridge  spanning  the  Fraser  River. 
This  great  structure  cost  about  a  million 
dollars  to  build,  and  contains  4,000  tons  of 
steel.  It  is  11,980  feet  long,  the  main  span 
being  380  feet  in  length.  Affording  as  it 
does  a  means  of  communication  between 
Xew  Westminster  and  the  south  bank  of 
the  Fraser,  its  importance  to  the  locality 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  whilst  the 
development  of  the  new  town  of  Port  Mann 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Xorthern 
Railway,  must  in  the  future  add  consider- 
ably to  the  traffic  that  it  carries. 

About  3  miles  from  Xew  Westminster  a 
group  of  buildings  running  down  to  the 
river,  noticeable  bv  reason  of  the  tall 
funnel-shaped  burner  which  rears  itself 
from  amongst  them,  marks  the  site  of  the 
largest  lumber  company  in  the  world.  The 
Fraser  Mills,  as  the  firm  is  termed,  can 
turn  out  in  the  course  of  a  working  day  of 
10  hours  from  350,000  to  450,000  feet  of 
every  kind  of  wooden  building  material. 
The  town  in  which  the  workers  reside  has 
a  population  of  900  people,  mostly  French 
Canadians,  to  whom  on  their  marriage  the 
company  gives  an  acre  of  land  and  sufficient 
lumber  for  building  a  house.  Many  other 
saw-mills,  including  some  of  the  largest  in 
the  Province,  are  also  to  be  found  in  this 
district. 

As  regards  transport  facilities,  Xew  West- 
minster is  favourably  situated.  An  electric 
tramway  connects  the  city  with  Vancouver 
and  well-made  roads  intersect  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  system  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  affords  direct 
communication  with  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  running 
south,  brings  the  town  into  touch  with  the 
railway  systems  of  the  United  States. 
Traffic  with  Chilliwack,  about  60  miles 
distant,  is  catered  for  by  the  British  Col- 
umbian Electric  Railway,  whilst  the  Fraser 
River  provides  a  waterway  along  which 
numerous  steamers  carry  passengers  and 
freight  to  all  parts.  With  such  facilities 
it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  New  West- 
minster should  form  an  industrial  centre 
as  well  as  a  residential  quarter,  and  it  is 
well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
the  city  may  in  the  future  achieve  in 
commerce  the  fame  it  so  narrowly  missed 
when  Victoria  claimed  from  it  the  proud 
title  of  capital  of  the  Province. 

Of  the  suburbs  of  New  Westminster 
mention  may  be  made  of  Sapperton  and 
Burnaby  Lake.  Whilst  known  at  present 
chieflv  as  a  residential  quarter,  the  former 
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may  hope  to  share  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  city.  Rurnaby  Lake, 
situated  about  3  miles  to  the  north,  is 
over  2  miles  in  length,  and  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  countrj'  has  caused  it  to 
become  a  favourite  resort  for  tlie  residents 
of  both  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster. 

The  country  which  surrounds  New 
Westminster  is  extremely  fertile,  and  farm 
and  fruit  lands  are  everywhere  in  active 
operation.  Some  idea  of  the  prosperit}- 
that  has  recently  attended  this  district 
may  be  gathered  from  the  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  191 1,  made 
by  the  Agent  of  Dominion  Lands.  "  Farm 
and  fruit  lands,"  he  reports,  '•  h;ivc  in 
many  of  the  surrounding  districts  been 
subdivided  into  blocks  of  from  5  to  20 
acres,  and  are  being  readily  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  200  per  cent,  to  500  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  anv  previous  vear." 
A  further  extract  from  the  same  report 
affords  valuable  information  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  countrvside.  "  The  greater 
part  of  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  district 
are  heavily  timbered.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  are  mountainous  and  cannot  be 
classed  as  agricultural  lands.  Some  small 
areas  in  the  outlving  districts  that  have 
been  denuded  of  timber  are  still  to  be 
dealt  with.  Some  of  these  would  be  suit- 
able for  fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  hut 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  in  thl^ 
group  that  could  be  classed  as  agricul- 
tural lands  have  been  dealt  with  under 
homestead  regulations." 

The  extent  of  the  territory  included  in 
the  Westminster  district  as  defined  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article  is  some 
4,900,000  acres.  Of  this  total  it  is  estimated 
that  350,000  are  suited  to  agriculture, 
most  of  it  being  exceedingly  fertile.  Par- 
ticularly so  is  this  the  case  in  the 
Fraser  River  Valley,  the  soil  of  which 
is  rich  black  loim  capable  of  producing 
abundant   crops. 

Xot  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the 
Westminster  district  is  that  known  as  the 
Delta  country.  This  district  consists  of 
some  40,000  acres  situated,  as  the  name 
suggests,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
includes  Crescent  and  Westham  Islands, 
the  latter  being  separated  from  the  main 
delta  by  a  branch  of  the  Fraser  River 
known  as  Canoe  Pass.  Thirty  years  or  so 
ago  these  islands  were  great  swampy  tracts 
overgrown  with  coarse  grass  and  rushes, 
the  happy  haunt  of  wildfowl  of  every 
description,  but  useless  as   they  stood  for 


the  purposes  of  man.  To-dav.  20  miles  of 
dikes,  erected  at  a  cost  of  Si  15.000,  keep 
the  sea  in  check,  and  the  farmer  holds 
possession  of  what  was  once  a  deserted 
region.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  is  the  case  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  in  1911  the  Delta  shipped 
about  125,000  cans  of  milk,  the  average 
capacity  of  a  can  amounting  to  15  gallons. 
About  the  little  town  of  Ladner,  the  chief 
landing-place  of  the  Delta,  live  numerous 
Chinamen,  whose  main  source  of  income 
is  a  small  plot  of  ground  of  anything  from 
1  to  10  acres  in  extent.  The  ground  is 
rented  at  from  30  to  40  dollars  per  acre 
per  aiiiuim.  and  high  as  this  figure  is,  the 
tenants  make  a  profit  from  their  holdings. 
An  acre  of  this  ground  has  been  known 
to  produce  26  tons  of  potatoes,  whilst  20 
tons  to  the  acre  is  a  good  average  crop. 
The  selling  price  realises  usually  about  $100 
per  ton,  and  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered 
the  ground  is  sown  with  turnip  seed. 
Beyond  the  circle  of  Orientals  the  farmer 
holds  sway.  Hay  and  oats  are  staple 
products,  whilst  herds  of  dairy  cows, 
mostly  of  the  Holstein  and  Ayrshire  breeds, 
are  met  with  continualU".  The  farmers 
here  are  extremely  successful,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  one  can  be  found  willing  to 
accept  $300  per  acre  for  his  farmstead. 
An  Indian  reservation  is  situated  at  Chee- 
wacin,  in  this  district,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  homes  and  families  comprising 
it  are  comfortable  and  prosperous.  As 
owners  of  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  poultry, 
the  Indians  here  do  a  considerable  trade, 
and  in  the  native  burial-ground  marble 
slabs  have  in  many  cases  repl.aced  the 
inexpensive  wooden  relics. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  in- 
habitants forms  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  Delta  district.  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Indian  and  white  children  attend  school 
together,  whilst  on  the  shores  of  Canoe 
Pass,  Austrian  children  may  be  seen 
assisting  their  parents  to  haul  the  fishing- 
boats  up  on  the  beach.  It  may  be  added 
that  Westham  Island,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made,  is  the  home  of 
several  canning  industries  largely  under 
the  charge  of  Swedish  foremen  and 
managers. 
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PORT   MANN 

Situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Fraser 

slightly  to   the  east  of  New  Westminster, 

wliich  it  is  destined  to  confront,  is  the  site 
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of  the  future  town  of  Port  Mann.  In  the 
building  of  this  town  nothing  is  to  be  left  to 
the  chances  of  haphazard  construction,  for 
though  Port  Mann  at  the  moment  of  writing 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  2,000  acres  of 
land,  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  stumps 
of  giant  trees,  there  e.xists  in  the  pigeon- 
holes of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
the  most  elaborate  plans,  showing  to  a  foot 
of  space  the  exact  line  of  every  street  and 
park  that  the  town  is  destined  to  contain. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  the  time  the  Panama 
Canal  is  an  accomplished  fact  the  trans- 
continental line  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railwaj-  will  have  reached  Port  Mann,  and 
that  what  is  now  largely  a  stumpage  field 
will  have  become  an  active  port  serving 
the  grain  markets  of  Europe,  America,  and 
the  Orient. 

STEVESTON 

Situated  on  Lulu  Inlands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Fraser,  the  town  of  Steveston  is  known 
principally  as  the  centre  of  a  large  fishing 
and  canning  industry.  Much  assistance  has 
been  rendered  to  firms  engaged  in  these 
operations  by  the  Fisheries  Department  of 
the  Provincial  Government,  which  for  some 
years  has  given  careful  attention  to  the 
conditions  governing  and  affecting  their 
business.  Considerable  advance  has  indeed 
been  made  on  the  methods  once  used  in 
handling  and  packing  salmon  and  other  fish, 
and  to-day,  after  the  catch  is  taken  from 
the  net  it  is  practically  untouched  by  hand 
during  the  process  of  cleaning,  cutting  up, 
and  canning.  The  valuable  "  Sockeye " 
salmon  is  taken  here  in  great  numbers. 
The  "  Socke3'e  "  weighs  usually  from  3  to 
10  lb.,  though  specimens  of  17  lb.  in 
weight  have  been  secured  at  different 
times.  These  fish  enter  the  Fraser  as  early 
as  April  :  they  are  not  taken  before  July 
1st,  however,  the  main  run  being  looked  for 
towards  the  end  of  tliat  month.  Whilst 
the  canning  industry  forms  the  principal 
feature  of  Steveston,  the  land  in  the  rear  of 
the  town  is  extensively  used  for  farming,  a 
purpose  for  which  it  has  proved  to  be  very 
suitable. 

MUNICIPAL  DISTRICT  OF 
SURREY 

The  municipal  district  of  Surrey  con- 
stitutes the  extreme  south-west  portion  of 
the  mainland  of  British  North  America. 
The   territory  contained   in    the   district  is 
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approximately  76,600  acres,  and  the  soil  is 
fertile  and  productive.  A  number  of  rail- 
ways and  electric  tramways  have  been  con- 
structed and  are  in  active  operation.  A 
telephone  system  has  been  introduced  as 
well  as  electric  light  and  power.  For  the 
most  part  the  district  is  purely  agricultural, 
though  a  certain  number  of  saw-mills 
have  been  working  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  some  time  past.  Cloverdale,  the 
most  important   town    in  the  municip.ility, 


fruit  growing  and  poultry-  raising,  the  latter 
being  an  especially  profitable  industry. 
Plans  for  an  extensive  system  of  dikes  to 
affect  11,941  acres  of  the  lower  land  are 
being  actively  prepared  by  the  municipality. 
.At  present  the  flow  of  the  rivers  is  retarded 
by  the  tides,  with  the  result  that  they  over- 
flow their  banks  and  flood  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is  proposed  to  throw  across  the 
Nicomehl  and  Serpentine  Rivers  concrete 
dams  fitted  with  automatic  steel  gates  which 


the  search  for  gold,  to  191 1,  when  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  announced  that  it 
had  decided  to  establish  yards  and  terminal 
facilities  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  that  of  a 
typical  small  British  Columbian  town. 
The  announcement  referred  to,  however, 
successfully  served  to  draw  attention  to  the 
facilities  Coquitlam  has  to  offer.  The  im- 
mediate cost  of  the  works  undertaken  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  estimated 
at  $250,000  ;  the  town,  however,  is  likely  to 
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is  distant  about  ii  miles  from  New 
Westminster.  Water  is  obtained  here  from 
artesian  wells,  excellent  schools  have  been 
erected,  and  the  municipal  government  is 
conducted  on  progressive  lines  generally. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  White  Rock 
and  Blackie  Spit.  These  towns,  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  form  seaside 
resorts  of  growing  popularity.  The  land 
lying  in  the  basins  of  the  Nicomehl  and 
Serpentine  Valleys  adjacent  to  Cloverdale 
are  very  productive  and  offer  opportunities 
to  the  market  gardener.  The  higher  lying 
lands  in  the  vicinity  are  well  adapted   to 


will  close  against  the  tide  and  at  low  water 
allow  the  rivers  to  empty  freely.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  dams  are  to  be  con- 
structed to  carry  a  roadway,  the  Provincial 
Government  has  agreed  to  subscribe  $15,000 
towards  the  total  cost  of  the  undertaking, 
estimated  at  $135,000. 

COQUITLAM 

Coquitlam   furnishes   an   interesting    ex- 
ample of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  rail- 
road.    Its  history  from  1859,  when  the  first 
white   prospector   entered    the   country  in 
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benefit  to  a  greater  extent  from  the 
company's  decision  than  this  figure  serves 
to  convey,  for  it  is  understood  that  the  rail- 
way will  undertake  a  further  expenditure  of 
over  $1,000,000  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  The  probability  that  the  population 
of  the  town  will,  on  the  completion  of  the 
works,  be  very  considerably  augniented 
by  the  number  of  hands  employed  by  the 
Railway,  forms  another  factor  that  has 
stimulated  public  interest.  The  muni- 
cipality of  Coquitlam,  consisting  of  some  64 
square  miles,  lies  to  the  east  of  Buriiaby  and 
extends    north   to   the   Coquitlam  and    Pitt 
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Lakes.  The  land  comprised  is  partly 
wooded  and  partly  low  meadows,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  lir-clad  ridges  it  is  very 
fertile.  The  chief  means  of  communica- 
tion is  naturally  that  provided  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  on  the  main  liiiu 
of  which  Coquitlani  is  situated  ;  the  front- 
age, however,  possessed  by  the  town  on 
the  Pitt  and  Fraser  Rivers,  which  afford  a 
deep-water  channel  to  the  sea,  is  likely  to 
be  increasingly  made  use  of  in  the  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  some- 
what uncommon  name  of  this  town  is  of 
Indian  origin.  It  is  pronounced  by  the 
Indians  as  though  spelled  "  Kwere-quitlam  " 
and  means  "small  salmon,"  the  town  being 
named  after  the  tish  which  teemed  in  the 
river.  Whilst  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Coquitlam  are  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
older  and  more  interesting  name,  a  large 
section  prefer  to  refer  to  the  town  as 
Westminster  Junction,  the  branch  line  to 
New  Westminster  leaving  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  this  point. 

LANQLEY 

The  municipalitv  of  Langley,  consisting 
of  about  77,046  acres,  lies  between  the 
Fraser  River  on  the  north  and  the  State 
of  Washington  on  the  south.  It  is  10 
miles  in  extent  from  cast  to  west,  and 
about  12  miles  from  north  to  south.  Of 
the  total  area  57,805  acres  are  under 
cultivation. 

Soil  in  this  territory  is  somewhat  varied, 
the  rich  deposit  earth  of  the  Fraser  merg- 
ing gradually  into  the  gravelly  fruit  lands 
of  the  higher  elevations.  The  entire  dis- 
trict is  well  watered  by  the  Salmon,  Nico- 
mehl,  and  Campbell  Rivers  and  smaller 
streams.  As  elsewhere  in  the  •  Fraser 
Valley,  mixed  farming  and  dairying  are 
successfully  carried  on  here,  whilst  wheat, 
oats,  peas,  barlev,  hay,  and  red  clover  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Little  has  been 
done  in  the  past  with  the  timber  resources 
of  the  district,  consequent  on  the  lack  of 
satisfactory  railway  communication.  The 
completion  of  the  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and 
Eastern  Railway  and  of  the  line  controlled 
by  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway, 
however,  has  changed  this  state  of  affairs, 
and  a  number  of  saw-mills  and  shingle- 
mills  are  now  in  active  operation. 

The  completion  of  the  Canadian  Nor- 
thern Railway,  which  will  pass  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  municipality,  and  of  the 


International  Railroad  Company's  electric 
line  in  the  country  south  of  the  Yale  road, 
will  considerably  increase  the  many  trans- 
port facilities  already  existing.  Roads  in 
the  district  are  well  kept  up.  The  muni- 
cipality now  owns  nine  gravel-pits,  and 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  highways.  Many  of  the 
larger  landowners  were  induced,  a  few  years 
back,  to  cut  up  their  surplus  land,  a  portion 
of  which  may  still  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  small  holdings  suitable  for  poultry  farm- 
ing and  the  production  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. It  may  be  added  that  the  schools 
are  efficiently  controlled  and  that  an 
adequate  postal  and  telephone  service  is 
maintained. 

PORT    HAMMOND 

Port  Hammond  is  chietly  known  to  the 
west-bound  tourist  as  a  station  about  24 
miles  from  Vancouver,  where  the  Canadian 
Pacitic  Railway  leaves  the  Fraser,  beside 
which  it  has  run  for  many  miles.  Port 
Hammond,  however,  has  other  claims  to 
attention.  The  town  itself  possesses  good 
general  stores,  a  telephone  and  telegraph 
system,  and  many  other  conveniences,  whilst 
the  high-power  line  of  the  Western  Power 
Company,  which  has  recently  been  carried 
through  the  district,  will  shortly  supply 
electric  light  and  power  for  all  purposes. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  the  town 
site  was  registered  in  1883,  it  was  intended 
to  form  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  the  importance  which 
Port  Hammond  would  have  attained  had 
this  intention  been  adhered  to  affords 
ample  scope  for  an  interesting  if  idle 
speculation.  The  railway,  however,  pro- 
ceeded to  its  more  natural  halting-place, 
and  Port  Hammond  became  largely  depen- 
dent upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil. 
In  this  matter  the  contidence  of  the  town 
was  fully  justified,  and  to-day  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  surrounding  country 
is  under  cultivation.  On  the  flat  meadow 
lands  many  dairy  farms  are  to  be  found, 
whilst  fine  hay  and  potato  crops  are  raised 
here.  As  the  land  slopes  gradually  upward 
towards  the  Pitt  Mountains  the  soil  be- 
comes less  suitable  to  this  form  of  industry, 
and  fruit  farms  take  the  place  of  hayfields 
and  pasture  lands.  Much  of  the  fruit 
grown  here  finds  a  natural  market  in  Van- 
couver. A  considerable  amount,  however, 
travels  as  far  east  as  Winnipeg  and  Ontario. 
Almost  everv  variety  of  fruit  is  cultivated, 
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the  crops  of  apples,  pears,  quinces,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  cherries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  other  fruits  being  very 
satisfactory.  Additional  value  is  lent  to 
the  land  by  the  fact  that  no  system  of 
artificial  irrigation  is  necessary.  From  the 
sportsman's  point  of  view  Port  Hammond 
affords  a  convenient  centre.  Bear,  cougar, 
deer,  pheasants,  grouse,  ducks,  and  geese 
are  plentiful  in  the  Pitt  Mountains,  and 
excellent  fishing  is  to  be  had  within  the 
radius  of  a  few  miles. 

MISSION    CITY 

Mission  City,  a  rapidly  developing  busi- 
ness centre,  is  situated  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  about  42 
miles  from  Vancouver.  The  population  of 
the  town  site  itself  is  now  about  1,300, 
whilst  that  of  the  Mission  municipality  is 
estimated  to  exceed  this  figure  by  about 
1,000.  In  transport  facilities,  Mission 
City  is  well  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  a  distributing  centre,  for  in  addition  to 
the  many  markets  served  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  a  branch  line  carries 
produce  into  the  State  of  Washington. 
Manv  good  roads  open  up  the  surrounding 
country,  and  steamers  on  the  Fraser  River 
carry  considerable  cargoes  to  New  West- 
minster and  other  points.  The  yield  of 
fruit  of  all  descriptions  cultivated  in  the 
Mission  municipality  is  considerable,  and 
one  year's  shipment  of  rhubarb  alone 
sufficed  to  fill  18  cars,  totalling  300  tons, 
the  average  market  price  secured  being 
about  840  per  ton.  In  the  same  year  the 
yield  of  raspberries  and  blackberries  was 
no  lebS  satisfactory,  averaging  between  350 
and  400  cases  to  the  acre.  Whilst  much 
of  the  produce  finds  a  market  in  New 
Westminster,  the  cost  of  transport  being 
comparatively  low,  great  quantities  of  fruit 
are  sent  to  Vancouver  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Province.  Over-ripe  fruit,  which  might 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  dispose  of,  is 
purchased  at  a  fair  figure  by  local  jam 
factories. 

MUNICIPALITY   OF   AQASSIZ 

The  municipality  of  .\gassiz,  situated 
about  72  miles  from  Vancouver  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  was  named  after 
one  of  the  early  pioneers,  and  consists  of  a 
well-defined  valley  comprising  some  14,000 
acres.  This  territory  is  sheltered  by  the 
mountain   above   it,   and   the    soil   is   well 
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suited  to  the  cullivatiou  of  fniil-tiees  aiul 
vegetables,  as  well  as  dairy  fanning.  The 
residents  in  the  district  at  present  number 
800  persons  ;  the  back  lands,  however,  are 
only  cleared  in  part,  and  can  be  made  to 
support  a  far  larger  population.  Potatoes 
are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
these  lands,  and  the  vield  year  bv  vear 
shows  a  steady  increase.  Fruit  farming 
generally  is  also  successfully  carried  on, 
whilst  the  Horst  Hop  Company  have  some 
500  acres  under  cultivation.  Seabird  Island, 
situated     within     the    MunicipaHtv.    is    at 


Province,  trade  in  this  centre  cannot  be 
said  to  have  become  active  until  the  recent 
extension  of  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Railway  from  \'ancouver  and  Xew  \\'est- 
minster  lirought  tourists  and  businejs  men 
into  the  district.  Prior  to  this  development 
the  sole  means  of  transport  available  to 
Chilliwack  manufacturers  were  those 
affoided  by  the  roads  connecting  the 
town  with  other  centres  and  the  steamers 
trading  upon  the  Fraser  River.  Develop- 
ment in  transport  f.iciiities  has  resulted 
here,  as  elsewhere,   in   an   increase  in   the 
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present  closed  to  white  settlers  ;  it  is 
probable,  however,  that  on  the  decease  of 
the  few  Indians  now  occupying  it,  this 
additional  territory  will  be  thrown  open 
for  cultivation.  Harrison  Lake,  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  Agassiz,  forms  a 
favourite  tourist  resort.  The  surrounding 
mountains,  rising  to  a  lieight  of  from 
3,000  to  10,000  feet,  afford  attractive 
scenery,  whilst  numbers  ot  people  visit 
the  neighbourhood  annually  to  take  a 
course  of  the  Harrison  Hot  Springs.  It 
may  be  added  that  tlie  salmon  hatcherv 
situated  on  the  Harrison  Lake  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  continent. 

CHILLIWACK 

The  city  of  Chilliwack,  wliicli  to-dav 
contains  a  population  of  about  2,odo,  was 
founded  many  years  ago  by  the  pioneers 
of  the  first  gold  rush.  Though  it  forms, 
however,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the 


population  and  importance  of  the  town, 
which  further  developments,  such  as  the 
completion  of  the  Britisli  Columbia  Electric 
Railway  Power  scheme  at  Chilliwack  and 
Jones  Lake,  may  still  further  augment.  Of 
the  town  itself  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
older  buildings  in  the  business  section  are 
rapidly  giving  place  to  modern  structures 
and  that  private  residences  for  the  most 
part  stand  in  their  own  grounds.  A  com- 
plete telephone  system  and  electric  light 
and  power  are  installed  throughout  the 
city,  whilst  civic  improvements  to  be 
undertaken  immediately  include  the  com- 
plete macadamising  of  the  principal  streets 
to  the  city  boundaries.  The  water  supply 
is  drawn  from  Elk  Falls  on  the  mountain- 
side. The  country  surrounding  the  town  of 
Chilliwack  is  devoted  to  agricultural 
purposes.  Fruit  farming  is  successfully 
undertaken  and  potatoes  are  exiensivelv 
cultivated.  Hay  lands  are  pastured  up  to 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  produce  from 
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2}  to  3i  tons  per  acre.  The  yield  of  oats 
is  also  heavy,  the  crop  occasionally  e.x- 
ceeding  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  w'hile 
barley  and  rye  reach  an  average  of  40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  503  acres  of 
hops  have  shown  a  satisfactory  yield,  and 
an  increase  in  the  acreage  is  not  improb- 
able in  the  near  future.  Amongst  the  more 
interesting  of  the  industries  of  the  district 
are  the  Chilliwack  and  Edenback  Cream- 
eries. Both  are  co-operative  companies 
owned  and  conducted  by  the  farmers. 
The  total  output  of  butter  from  these 
creameries  in  igio  exceeded  500,000  lb., 
for  which  satisfactory  prices  were  realised. 
Other  local  industries  include  a  canning 
company  producing  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  the  extent  of  20,000  cases  per 
annum,  and  cement  works  have  been  started 
to  deal  with  the  rich  marl  deposits  in  the 
foothills.  The  abundance  of  game  in  the 
Chilliwack  district  has  made  it  a  favourite 
resort  with  sportsmen.  Bear,  deer,  cougar, 
and  wild  cats  are  to  be  secured  in  the 
mountains  ;  whilst  the  valley  abounds  with 
pheasants,  ducks,  grouse,  and  snipe.  An 
efficient  Game  Association  prevents  the 
undue  slaughter  of  wild  life,  enforcing 
regulations  to  this  end,  and  superintends 
the  raising  of  young  birds  to  restock  the 
preserves.  It  is  interesting,  as  showing  the 
strength  of  the  sporting  spirit  about  Chilli- 
wack, that  practically  all  the  landownei  s 
of  the  district  are  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  streams  of  the  vallej'  abound 
with  tish  :  the  more  expert  angler,  how- 
ever, will  make  his  way  to  the  Vedder 
River  as  it  emerges  from  the  hills  in  its 
journey  to  the  Fraser.  Here  he  can  find 
fishing  to  suit  the  most  exacting  taste,  for 
successfully  to  land  the  pugnacious  Rainbow 
trout  is  frequently  a  feat  of  the  utmost 
difficulty. 

To  deal  adequately  with  the  countless 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  so  great  an  expanse  of  territory  as  is 
contained  in  the  New  Westminster  district 
is  not  possible  within  the  scope  of  a  single 
article.  It  may  be  said  in  conclusion, 
however,  that  few  lands  have  been  more 
bountifully  dealt  with  by  Nature  than  has 
been  the  region  about  the  Fraser  River. 


G.    R.    ASHWELL    &    SON 

The  departmental  store  at  Challiwack, 
known  as  G.  R.  Ashwell  &  Son,  is  the  direct 
offspring  of  the  one  opened  in  1871  at  the 
old  steamer  landing  on  the  Fraser  River. 


1.  White  Leghorxs. 


BLACK,    WHITE,    AND    RED    POULTRY    FARM. 
2.  Stock  Dicks.  3.  Gexer.^l  View  ok  F.\km. 


^  The  Bingalow. 
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Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
business  has  increased  since  these  earlv 
days  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the 
premises  at  present  occupied  by  the  firm 
with  those  in  prior  use.  Briefly,  the  first 
store  was  estabhshed  in  a  one-storey  build- 
ing 20  X  40  feet  in  size,  containing  a  stock 
valued  at  $600,  while  the  store  as  it  now 
stands  covers  a  floor  area  of  160  x  80  feet 
and  carries  stock  to  the  value  of  $60,000. 
The  merchandise  dealt  in  by  this  firm  com- 
prises all  kinds  of  clothing,  crockery, 
groceries,  stationery,  patent  medicines,  and 
toys,  as  well  as  drv  goods,  tjents'  furnish- 


cipality  of  Chilliwack  and  is  still  a  J.P.  of 
the  Province. 


^ 


BLACK,  WHITE,  AND  RED  POULTRY 
FARM 
Situated  at  Port  Kells,  in  the  district  of 
New  Westminster,  and  reached  either  by 
the  Great  Northern  or  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway,  Mr.  C.  von  Mackensen's 
property  is  typical  of  the  many  prosperous 
poultry  farms  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  Province.  Fifty-five  acres  in  extent 
and  intersected  by  numerous  small  creeks, 
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ings,  and  boots  and  shoes,  and  a  host  of 
other  necessities  and  luxuries  which  the 
prosperous  population  of  the  Chilliwack 
Valley  demands.  Much  of  the  stock  is 
imported  from  England,  especially  hosiery, 
underwear,  ladies'  cloaks  and  suits,  blankets, 
towels,  dress  goods,  ribbons,  laces,  and 
large  supplies  of  groceries.  The  heavier 
kind  of  English  boots  have  lately  increased 
greatl}'  in  popularity,  and  English  manu- 
facturers are  sending  more  representatives 
through  to  the  Pacific  Coast  than  formerly. 
The  original  founder  of  the  firm,  Mr.  G.  R. 
Ashwell,  still  takes  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, though  it  is  under  the  practical  con- 
trol of  his  son,  Mr.  G.  H.  VV.  Ashwell,  who 
was  an  alderman  of  the  city  in  iqii.  Mr. 
G.  R.  .\-,hwell  has  been  reeve  of  the  muni- 


there  is  nevertheless  ample  dry  and  sandy 
soil  for  such  birds  as  cannot  be  raised  in 
damp  surroundings,  and  almost  every 
species  of  domestic  fowl  is  to  be  found 
within  the  precincts  of  the  farm.  What  is 
known  as  "  Utility  "  poultry  is  mainly  bred. 
Leghorns  (brown  and  white),  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  Anconas  being  the 
most  prolific  "layers,"  but  a  number  of 
fancy  birds  are  also  kept,  including  Game 
Bantams  and  Polands  (silver  and  white), 
while  fancy  pigeons  of  the  fantail  variety 
are  raised  for  exhibition  purposes.  At  the 
191 2  poultry  exhibition  held  in  Vancouver 
the  birds  from  this  property  secured  15 
first  prizes — this  in  itself  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  the  quality  of  the   stock  kept. 

The   stock    includes    ducks,    geese,    and 
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turkeys,  Pekin  ducks,  Toulouse  geese,  and 
Bronze  turkeys  being  the  principal  kinds, 
and  this  department  is  now  receiving 
special  attention  from  Mr.  Mackensen,  who 
is  confident  that  this  class  of  poultry  can 
be  bred  with  great  advantage. 

.\  comprehensive  stock  of  chicken- 
houses  and  runs  have  been  installed,  Mr. 
Mackensen  favouring  the  "Colonist"  and 
"  Longhouse  "  methods,  and  the  birds  are 
adequately  cared  for  in  winter  by  the 
erection  of  laying-houses  adapted  to  that 
season,  each  house  being  raised  4  feet  from 
the  ground  and  capable  of  accommodating 
160  hens.  Incubators  of  the  "Cyphers" 
type  with  a  capacity  of  1,500  eggs  are  used, 
and  these  are  kept  in  specially  constructed 
cellars  where  the  proper  temperature  for 
successful  hatching  may  be  maintained 
day  and  night.  Mr.  Mackensen  has  him- 
self invented  a  useful  apparatus  for  the 
fostering  of  chickens,  after  they  reach  the 
age  of  4  weeks,  which  has  proved 
highly  effective  in  its  results.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  the  end  of  1912  there  will 
be  3,000  laying  pullets  on  the  property, 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  farm 
only  commenced  its  operations  in  the 
summer  of  1910,  less  than  ;^2,ooo  being 
invested,  it  will  be  realised  what  opportu- 
nities exist  for  the  establishment  of  similar 
enterprises.  Useful  both  as  clearers  of  the 
land  (a  work  which  thej'  perform  very 
thoroughlv)  and  as  money-makers,  pigs  of 
the  improved  large  Yorkshire  breed  are 
also  kept,  and  a  highly  satisfactory  result 
has  been  achieved  from  this  source. 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA   OIL   REFINING 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

At  Port  Moody,  about  12  miles  from  Van- 
couver, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  indus- 
trial works  in  the  Province.  Here  the  British 
Columbia  Oil  Refining  Company,  Ltd.,  have 
constructed  a  modern  plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  asphalt,  lubricating  oils,  and  numer- 
ous by-products  obtained  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  oil,  and  the  process  of  converting 
crude  asphalt  and  oil  into  the  finished 
article  can  here  be  witnessed  in  its  entirety. 
It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
asphalt  refinery  in  the  Dominion,  and  the 
only  oil  refinery  in  Western  Canada,  while 
the  enterprise  is  wholly  due  to  the  initiative 
of  the  Canadian  principals  of  the  com- 
pany, for  it  is  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  great  Trusts  which  in  this  par- 
ticular industry  have  earned  so  much  unenvi- 
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able  notoriety.     The  crude  oils  from  wliieh 
the  asphalt  is  manufactured  are  imported 
in   lank  steamers  from  t!ie  Californian  oil- 
liekls.     The  company  is  able  to  place  some 
S.ooo  tons  of  asphalt  on  the    market    per 
annum,  and  makes  shipments  to  contractors 
and     municipalities    throughout    the    Do- 
minion.    Builders  arc   also  important  con- 
sumers, for  besides  making  such  excellent 
roads,  asphalt  is  extensively  used  to  render 
the    foundations    and    roofs    of    buildings 
watertight.     The    chief  by-product    in   its 
manufacture  is  asphaltic  road  oil,  and  large 
quantities  of  this  dust-laying  and  road-pre- 
serving oil  are  made  in  the  refinery.     The 
principal    oils    refined    are,   however,    the 
kinds  used   for   lubricating  purposes,   and 
the   total   capacity   of    the   works    in    this 
direction  approximates  100,000  barrels  per 
annum.  It  has  been  established  by  research 
that  nearly  every  type  of  machine  requires 
a  special  quality  of  lubricant  to  ensure  its 
working  at   the    maximum   efficiency,   and 
an  extraordinary  number  of  different  kinds 
are   made — automobile   oils,    cylinder   oils. 
marine  oils, and  innumerable  other  descrip- 
tions.    For  some  of  the  special  oils  neces- 
sary to  withstand  high   temperatures   and 
other  special  conditions,  the  company  have 
to   seek    supplies    abroad    and    use    large 
quantities  of  foreign  oils  in  their  compound- 
ing plant.  Other  products  from  the  refinery 
arc  gas  oils  for  gas  production,   asphaltic 
paints  (used   as  a   preservative   and  metal 
paint),  gas  distillets  (used  as  a  substitute  for 
gasolene  or  other  motive  spirit),  and  axle- 
grease.     Shipments  are  made   direct  from 
the  works  and  also  from  Vancouver,  the  two 
ports  being  in  communication  by  rail  and 
water.     Most  of  the  output  of   oil  goes  to 
the    Western   Canadian    Provinces   and  to 
Australia.     It   is   hoped   to   develop   trade 
connections  with   Great    Britain   later  on  ; 
the  cost  of  transport    shuts  out  the  com- 
pany's products  at  the  moment.     The  direc- 
tors anticipate,  however,  that  they  will  be 
in  a  position  to  build  up  an  important  busi- 
ness with  England  upon  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal.   The  company  is  capitalised 
at   $^00,000,  full)-  paid  up,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  Vancouver  in  1909.     As  showing 
the    progress  made,  we  are  informed  that 
its  returns  for  igii  were  double  those  of 
the  preceding  year.     The  president  is  Mr. 
\V.   H.    Leckie,  and  the   vice-president  is 
Mr.    Leon   Melikov.      Mr.  J.    A.  Cunning- 
ham, the  secretary-treasurer  and  managing 
director,  has  been  connected  with  the  oil 
indusfrv  for  17  years.  The  first  oil  company 


witli  which  he  was  associated  was  the 
(JULcn  City  Oil  Works,  of  Toronto.  He 
afterwards  joined  the  Atlantic  Refinery 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
Western  Oil  and  Supply  Company,  of 
British  Columbia.  He  held  a  partnership 
in  the  latter  concern  for  six  years.  Mr. 
Cunningham  is  one  of  the  very  few  pro- 
minent business  men  in  the  city  who  can 
claim  the  distinction  of  having  been  born 
in  the  Province.  He  has  been  a  J. P.  since 
1904,  is  the  president  of  the  Vulcan  Iron 
Works,  \ew  Westminster,  and  has  held 
the  presidency  of  the  Westminster  Board 
of  Trade. 

BRITISH    NORTH    AMERICA   SECURITIES 
CORPORATION,   LTD. 

This  company,  whose  head  office  is 
situated  in  New  Westminster,  was  in- 
corporated in  191 1  with  an  authorised 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
handling  stocks,  bonds,  and  debentures, 
arranging  loans  and  mortgages,  and 
generally  acting  as  trustees,  executors, 
administrators,  assignees,  &c.  A  special 
feature  is  made  of  the  financing  of  those 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  financial  under- 
takings in  British  Columbia  which  may 
require  capital.  The  company  also  aims 
at  introducing  high-class  investments  in 
this  Province  to  capitalists  and  investors 
in  the  Motherland,  for  which  purpose  an 
agency  will  shortly  be  opened  in  London. 
The  directors  of  the  company  are  all  of 
high  standing  in  financial  circles,  and  the 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  had  extensive  business  experience  in 
England  and  in  British  Columbia. 

CATHERWOOD    AND    WATSON 

Some  idea  of  the  future  deyelopment  of 
the  Mission  City  district  may  be  obtained 
from  a  statement  made  by  Messrs.  Cather- 
wood  and  Watson,  who  have  dealt  in  real 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  since  1887,  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  doing  a  considerable 
business  in  farm  lands  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Eraser  River  in  the  municipalities  of 
Mission  and  Dewdney  Riding,  including 
Nicomen,  Hatzic  Prairie,  Dewdney,  and 
Agassiz.  Holdings  in  this  district  rarely 
exceed  10  acres ;  the  land,  however,  is 
extremely  suitable  for  fruit  farming,  pro- 
ducing pears,  strawberries,  rhubarb,  and 
other  fruits  and  vegetables.  Two  crops  of 
strawberries  are  picked  in  the  year,  the 
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second,  though  smaller  in  point  of  quantity, 
fetching  a  considerably  higher  figure  than 
the  first  crop.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  for  the 
second  crop  that  it  is  as  large  and  luscious 
in  size,  grade,  colour,  and  shipping  qualities 
as  Washington  State  fruit.  A  more  recently 
inaugurated  industry  in  the  form  of  Nur- 
sery Gardens,  producing  young  plants  and 
cut  flowers,  promises  very  well.  Messrs. 
Catherwood  and  Watson  emphasise  the 
fact  that  sites  for  manufacturers  may  still 
be  obtained  along  the  water-front. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Mission  district 
Board  of  Trade,  of  which  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Catherwood  and  Watson,  is  secretary,  is 
the  oldest  Board  in  the  entire  F"raser  terri- 
tory. It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Watson  is 
a  man  of  varied  interests,  for  he  represents 
the  International  Harvester  Company  and 
other  firms  largely  concerned  in  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements,  har- 
ness, gasolene  engines,  wagons,  and  wire 
fencing. 


CAWLEY    AND    CARMICHAEL 

This  firm,  which  vi'as  established  as  S.  A. 
Cawley  during  the  year  1900,  is  operating 
in  the  farm  lands  of  the  Chilliwack  Valley, 
where  it  handles  acreage  suitable  for  dairy- 
ing, mixed  farming,  market  gardening,  and 
fruit  growing.  The  formation  of  the  Chilli- 
wack Valley  tends  to  localise  the  various 
branches  of  farming  undertaken  there,  the 
foothills  in  the  south  and  the  country  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Eraser  River  in  the 
north  being  well  adapted  for  fruit,  while 
the  central  portion  of  the  valley  yields  large 
crops  of  hay,  grain,  and  other  stock  food, 
and  is  therefore  the  best  dairy  and  mixed 
farming  district.  It  is  a  matter  of  some 
note  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  no  fresh 
milk  was  exported  from  the  district,  the 
staple  product  being  butter.  To-day,  how- 
ever, the  greater  part  of  the  milk  previously 
made  into  butter  is  being  shipped  out  as 
new  milk,  whilst  the  butter  required  for 
local  consumption  is  being  imported  ;  the 
logical  conclusion  being  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  twice  as  much  dairy  produce 
as  is  now  obtainable.  Market  gardening, 
which  is  as  vet  in  its  infancy,  shows  every 
promise  of  becoming  in  the  near  future  as 
important  an  industry  as  dairj'ing,  since  in 
those  places  where  it  has  been  started  on 
scientific  lines  there  have  been  huge  returns, 
potatoes,  onions,  and  celerj'  showing  a  pro- 
lific yield  and  large  profits. 
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CHILLIWACK    CANNING    AND    PRE- 
SERVING   COMPANY,    LTD. 

This  enterprise,  which  was  established  as  a 
local  corporation  in  igo8,  has  done  a  great 
deal  towards  improving  the  growing  of 
crops  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables  suitable 
for  canning  in  the  Chilliwack  Valle}'.  At 
present  apples,  pears,  plums,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  and  rhubarb,  to- 
gether with  green  beans,  comprise  prac- 
tically the  different  types  of  products 
handled.  In  the  first  year  7,500  cases 
were  put  up  :  in  1910  this  total  was  in- 
creased to  15.000.  In  191 1,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  fruit,  the  number  again  de- 
creased, but  the  present  year's  output 
shows  every  promise  of  a  greatly  im- 
proved supply.  The  most  hygienic  and 
modern  conditions  obtain  in  the  factory, 
which  consists  of  3  one-storey  frame 
buildings  situated  within  the  Chilliwack 
city  limits.  The  regular  staff  emploved 
during  the  canning  season  numbers  about 
25  hands.  No  chemicals  are  used  in  the 
packing  of  either  the  fruit  or  vegetables  : 
the  output  of  this  factory  is  therefore  as 
pure  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it.  The  pre- 
sent board  of  directors,  which  has  been 
practicallv  unchanged  since  the  inception 
of  the  company,  consists  of  the  president, 
Mr.  .\lfred  Unsworth  ;  vice-president,  Mr. 
P.  H.  Wilson;  secretary  and  manager,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Ashwell  ;  whilst  Messrs.  A.  B.  Mac- 
kenzie, C.  W.  Crankshaw,  J.  H.  Copeland, 
and  \V.  \V.  Hodgkins  are  directors.  The 
capital  is  $50,000  in  lioo  shares,  of  which 
$20,000  has  been  issued. 


CHILLIWACK    IMPLEMENT    AND 
PRODUCE    COMPANY,    LTD. 

This  firm,  though  founded  ;is  rccentlv  as 
April,  191 1,  has  already  built  up  a  consider- 
able business  in  agricultural  implements. 
Shortly  after  the  business  had  been  started 
the  directors  decided  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  firm  of  Denholm  and  Ramsdale,  estab- 
lished elsew'here  in  the  main  street  of  Chilli- 
wack. This  matter  having  been  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion,  the  companv  was 
reorganised  and  commenced  business  in 
its  present  form  in  the  succeeding  summer. 
The  premises  leased  by  the  company  com- 
prise a  new  two-storey  brick  building  fitted 
with  electric  light  and  commodious  offices, 
while  the  stock  carried  is  very  comprehen- 
sive and  approximates  in  value  825,000. 
The  firm  deals  e.xtensively  in  the  goods  of 


the  John  Deere  Plow  Company,  of  Moline, 
Ind.;  they  also  carry  the  Studebakermake  of 
farm  wagons,  |.D.  top  buggies  and  surreys, 
scratch  harrows,  cultivators,  pulverisers, 
seeders,  single  and  double  gang  ploughs, 
fencing,  wire  gates,  and  indeed  every  com- 
modity likely  to  be  required  by  the  settlers 
and  farmers  in  the  surrounding  country. 
The  firm  also  operate  a  shipping  warehouse 
with  sidings,  whilst  a  second  warehouse  is 
available  for  use  when  required.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Hewer  is  the  president  of  the  companv. 
and  Mr.  F.  \V.  Boultbec  the  vice-president. 


CLAYBURN     COMPANY,    LTD. 

The  use  of  brick  and  stone  as  building 
materials  in  the  Middle,  West,  and  Western 
Provinces  of  Canada  only  began  in  recent 
years,  and  traces  of  the  transition  from 
timber  to  more  durable  material  may  be 
seen  to-d.iy  in  the  main  streets  of  a  Western 
town,  where  the  wooden  shanty  of  the 
pioneer  stands  side  by  side  with  the  modern 
steel-concrete  or  brick-built  structure.  In 
British  Columbia  the  greater  number  of 
private  residences  are  still  built  of  timber, 
but  the  business  blocks,  hotels,  and  build- 
ings of  a  like  nature  are  constructed  of  the 
more  up-to-date  materials,  the  demand  for 
which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
brick  industry.  In  this  the  largest  manu- 
facturers are  the  Clayburn  Company,  Ltd., 
whose  works  are  situated  at  Clayburn,  some 
40  miles  from  Vancouver.  This  company 
was  first  established  in  1905  as  the  Van- 
couver Fire-clay  Companv,  Ltd.,  with  a 
capital  of  #250,000.  In  1901),  however,  it 
was  incorporated  under  its  present  title 
with  an  authorised  capital  of  $400,000,  of 
which  $300,000  has  been  paid  up.  The 
company  has  a  private  railroad  of  some 
5  miles  in  length,  running  from  Clavburn 
Station  through  the  works  and  along  the 
line  of  clay  and  shale  deposits  as  far  as 
Straiton,  while  its  rolling  stock  comprises 
2  locomotives,  6  Hopper  cars,  20  dump  or 
construction  cars,  ranging  from  3  to  5 
yards  capacity,  and  6  flat  cars  for  hauling 
wood  and  for  general  yard  purposes.  The 
plant  proper  covers  about  12  acres,  while 
nearly  Sco  acres  adjoining  are  owned  bv 
the  company,  30  acres  of  this  constituting 
the  town  site  of  Clayburn,  while  the 
re  nainder  consists  of  clay  and  tmiber 
lands,  the  latter  supplying  the  necessary 
wood  for  the  company's  railway  ties  and 
the  mine  timber.  The  firm  manufac- 
ture    pressed    brick,    fire-brick,     common 


building  brick,  and  sand-moulded  brick  (the 
latter  being  made  by  the  soft  mud  process), 
agricultural  tile,  sewer  pipe,  cement  kiln 
lining  blocks,  coke  oven  floor  tiles,  bricks 
for  smelting  work,  special  shapes  for  oil 
burning  on  locomotives  and  steamships — in 
fact,  fire-clay  work  of  every  description, 
To  cope  with  a  business  of  this  magnitude 
it  was  necessary  to  acquire  a  thoroughly 
efficient  and  modern  equipment,  and  the 
company's  plant  is  as  complete  as  modern 
ingenuity  can  make  it.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible in  the  space  at  our  command  to 
enumerate  the  multitude  of  machines  and 
implements  which  are  used  in  the  different 
manufacturing  processes,  but  a  short  de- 
scription will  be  of  interest.  The  crushing 
plant  consists  of  3  dry  pans  and  large 
conical  rolls,  2  dry  presses,  an  Augur 
machine,  a  repress  for  fire  and  paving 
brick,  3  hand  presses  for  making  special 
shapes,  a  granulator,  pugmill,  and  sewer 
pipe,  while  a  separate  plant,  comprising  an 
upright  soft  mud  machine,  rolls  and  pug- 
mill,  has  recently  been  installed  for  the 
manufacture  of  common  building  brick. 
The  main  factory  has  a  200-h,p.  motor  with 
auxiliary  steam  power  of  the  same  capacity 
to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency.  Three 
other  motors  of  smaller  horse-power  are 
used,  and  another  for  lifting  coal  is  now  being 
installed,  while  all  dr\-ing  is  done  by  2 
large  fans  driven  by  these  motors.  In  their 
transformer  station  1,000  h.p.  is  available. 
There  are  9  down-draught  kilns,  with  a 
combined  capacitj'  of  1,000,000  bricks,  in 
use  for  burning  pressed  and  fire-brick  and 
sewer  pipe.  The  capacity  of  the  common 
brick  plant  is  35,000  a  day,  of  the  dry 
pressed  brick  plants  22,000  a  day,  and  of 
the  stiff  mud  brick  plant  35,000  a  daj'.  A 
clay  bed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Docks,  with  a  face  some  60  feet  in 
height,  from  which  the  clay  is  taken  by 
means  of  a  steam  shovel,  furnishes  the 
material  used  for  the  common  brick  ;  all 
other  materials  are  taken  from  the  com- 
panj''s  own  mine,  the  nearest  to  the  plant 
being  about  2  miles  along  their  railway, 
where  the  materials  for  the  more  lightl)' 
coloured  pressed  bricks  are  procured. 
Further  on  is  the  shale  mine,  which  pro- 
vides material  for  making  red  pressed  and 
paving  brick,  and  i  mile  beyond  this  are 
situated  the  fire-clay  mines,  where  seams 
from  12  to  14  feet  in  thickness  are  being 
worked.  The  president  of  the  company  is 
Mr.  W.  H.  Armstrong,  the  vice-president 
Mr.   S.  J.    Castleman,  and   the    secretary- 
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treasurer  Mr.  J.  J.  Plommer.  The  works 
themselves  are  under  the  capable  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  B.  Millar,  a  native  of 
Ontario,  who  came  to  the  Province  in  1909, 
having  been  actively  connected  with  tlie 
brick  industry  since  1890. 


DOMINION    EXPERIMENTAL    FARM. 
AGASSIZ 

By  establishing  and  maintaining  a  system 
of  experimental  farms  at  different  points 
throughout  Canada,  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment have  done  much  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  agriculturist  and  to  place  farming 
upon  a  profitable  basis.  In  British  Columbia 
such  a  farm  was  organised  in  August,  1889. 
the  site  chosen  bemg  at  Agassiz,  where  the 
conditions  were  most  representative  of 
various  parts  of  the  Province.  In  his  report 
for  1889,  Mr.  Thos.  A.  Sharpe,  who  was 
then  superintendent,  says  :  "  As  to  the  farm 
itself,  I  think  it  could  scarce!}'  be  more 
suitable  for  experimental  purposes,  as  there 
are  all  varieties  of  soil,  from  a  rich  clay  to 
a  gravel,  and  on  the  eastern  boundary  the 
mountains  rise  several  hundred  feet,  with 
narrow  benches  and  slopes,  giving  a  good 
opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  such  places 
for  different  kinds  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees." 

At  its  inception  the  farm  was  mainly 
devoted  to  experimental  fruit  and  horti- 
cultural purposes,  although  many  tests  of 
grains,  fodder,  crops  and  roots,  poultry, 
cattle,  and  hogs  were  simultaneously  carried 
out.  Experiments  were  made  with  thou- 
sands of  varieties  of  fruits,  shrubs,  and 
ornamental  and  forest  trees,  and  free 
samples  of  grain  and  potato  seed,  scions 
and  cuttings  of  those  fruit  trees  whose 
worth  had  been  proved,  were  distributed 
among  the  ranchers  of  the  Province.  In 
this  way  farmers  were  saved  much  labour 
and  disappointment,  and  their  lands  pro- 
duced a  revenue  far  earlier  than  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  owners  had  been 
obliged  to  do  experimental  work  them- 
selves. 

Work  such  as  this  was  carried  on  until 
191 1,  when  it  became  necessary  to  change 
the  policy  upon  which  the  farm  was 
operated.  A  large  amount  of  land  in  the 
Eraser  Valley,  from  the  mountains  to  the 
coast,  is  admirably  adapted  to  dairying, 
hog  raising,  and  poultry  farming,  and  a 
demand  was  created  for  the  product  of 
such  farms  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
population  of  the  surrounding  towns.     In 


order  to  further  these  industries  much  of 
the  land  of  the  farms  previously  devoted 
to  orchards  has  been  cleared  of  its  trees 
and  a  4-year  rotation  system  has  been 
adopted,  consisting  of  one  year  of  hoed 
crops,  corn,  and  roots,  during  which  the 
ground  is  well  manured,  followed  hv  grain 
seeded  to  clover,  then  hay,  and  lastly 
pasture.  A  useful  and  inexpensive  dairy 
barn  has  been  built  on  modern  plans  with 
sufficient  room  for  42  cows,  together 
with  box  stalls  for  calves  and  bulls,  a  feed 
room,  two  silos,  and  a  granary.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  special  breeding  experi- 
ments with  ordinary  grade  Holstein  cows 
and  a  first-class  pure-bred  bull  of  the  same 
breed,  in  addition  to  tests  in  feeding  and 
methods  of  handling.  Three  pure-bred 
Holstein  cows  have  also  been  purchased 
in  order  that  the  cost  of  raising  and  caring 
for  such  stock  may  be  arrived  at. 

Butter  and  fancy  cheese  are  made  in  a 
small  farm  dairy,  and  two  breeds  of  pure- 
bred hogs  are  kept,  viz.,  Yorkshires  and 
Berkshires,  breeding  stock  being  sold  from 
these  herds.  The  poultry  branch  is  being 
extended,  the  stock  at  present  consisting  of 
S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
and  Black  Minorcas.  Experiments  are 
being  carried  out  in  incubating,  brooding, 
housing,  and  feeding,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  the  best  methods,  and  stock  is 
sold  to  farmers  and  poultrymen  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  Sheep  farming  is  not  yet  of 
any  importance  in  the  Province,  but  a 
small  flock  of  pure-bred  horned  Dorset 
sheep  is  kept  at  the  farm,  where  feeding 
and  other  tests  are  made.  A  small  apiary  is 
also  operated. 

A  garden  is  attached  to  the  farm,  and  the 
manner  in  which  hedges,  trees,  and  shrubs 
are  planted  and  cared  for  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  what  may  be  done  to 
beautify  country  and  city  homes. 

Of  recent  years  red  water  has  been  rather 
prevalent  among  the  cattle  in  the  Province, 
and  a  branch  laboratory  of  the  Health  of 
Animals  Branch,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Seymour 
Hadwen,  D.V.S.,  has  been  established,  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  investigating  this 
disease.  Three  small  buildings  are  utilised 
in  this  work,  including  a  small  barn,  in 
which  the  animals  are  kept,  a  laboratory 
and  office,  and  a  shed. 

.Although    great    care    is    given    to    the 

animals  and  their  products,  all  operations 

are  conducted  on  thoroughly  business-like 

lines,  and  nothing  is  done  that  the  average 
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farmer  could  not  also  do,  while  keeping 
a  strict  account  of  all  expenses  incurred 
in  housing,  feeding,  and  caring  for  stock 
and  the  value  of  their  products,  the  profit 
or  loss  attaching  to  various  departments  is 
easily  established. 

DOMINION   WOOD    PIPE   COMPANY,  LTD. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  prominent  en- 
gineers wood  stave  pipe  has  all  the  advan- 
tages and  none  of  the  disadvantages  of 
metal  pipe.  In  addition  to  being  imper- 
vious to  frost,  and  less  expensive  to  con- 
struct and  install,  it  can  be  used  on  broken 
ground  by  syphoning,  &c.,  where  other 
transmission  without  piping  would  be  im- 
possible, whilst  it  costs  less  to  repair,  and  is 
easily  adaptable  to  tapping.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  firms  manufacturing  wood 
stave  pipes  is  the  Dominion  Wood  Pipe 
Company,  Ltd.  Originally  established  in 
Vancouver  in  1904  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Shand, 
they  were  incorporated  as  a  limited  com- 
pany two  years  later,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  fully  paid,  their  headquarters 
being  at  New  Westminster.  In  addition  to 
their  wood-pipe  business,  the  company  also 
carries  a  stock  of  cast-iron  specials,  valves, 
hydrants,  vi'aterworks  supplies  and  water 
tanks,  and  are  now  carrying  out  contracts 
for  wood  stave  piping  in  every  part  of  the 
Dominion,  including  some  of  the  largest 
towns  and  corporations  among  their  cus- 
tomers. The  directorate  of  the  company 
includes  Mr.  John  Schmehl,  president ;  Mr. 
D.  Mackenzie,  vice-president.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Shand,  the  original  owner  of  the  business, 
is  managing  director,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wilson  the  secretary-treasurer. 
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FRASER   VALLEY 

In  view  of  the  attention  which  is  now 
being  devoted  to  the  Fraser  Valley  district, 
the  following  particulars  contributed  by 
Mr.  Mark  are  of  interest  : — 

"The  Fraser  Valley  is  about  100  miles 
long  and  20  wide.  Through  this  district 
run  several  railways,  one  of  which  is 
actuated  by  electricity.  In  some  parts  of 
the  valley  the  red  loam  soil  will  be  found 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  large 
and  small  fruit.  In  another  direction  the 
land  offers  the  strongest  inducement  to  dairy 
farmers,  cattle  being  able  to  pasture  practi- 
cally throughout  the  year.  In  yet  another 
part  the  soil  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
dark  black  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil.     This 


COQUITLAM    TERMINAL    COMPANY,    LTD. 

I.  BriLDixG  Activity  ox  oxf  of  Coquitlam  Terjiixal  Company's  Svbdi\isioxs  at  Coqlitlam. 

3.  Track-layixg,  Caxadiax  Pacific  Rau-wav  Coast  Terminals,  Coqlitlam. 
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laiKl  will  i;ro\v  jji;iin,  though  it  is  perhiips 
even  better  suited  to  the  production  of 
garden  produce.  \'ery  heavy  crops  of 
potatoes,  onions,  celery,  and  so  on,  have 
been  produced  in  this  district.  The  town 
of  Xew  Westminster  provides  a  readv 
market  for  this  produce.  Both  for  the 
investor  and  settler  the  Fraser  Valley  offers 
great  opportunities." 

Mr.  S.  F.  Mark,  who  is  interested  in  real 
estate  in  New  Westminster,  has  resided  in 
the  district  of  which  he  writes  for  the  past 
14  years,  and  has  been  interested  in  real 
estate  for  the  past  7  yens. 


KENNEDY   BROS.,   LTD. 

Kennedy  Bros.,  whose  oflices  are  situated 
in  the  Merchants'  Bank  Building,  New 
Westminster,  are  chiefly  interested  in  cit}- 
and  adjacent  property,  and  hold  large 
areas  of  deep-water  frontage  on  both  the 
Fraser  and  Pitt  Rivers,  the  British  Colum- 
bia Electric  Railway  running  through  one 
section  of  the  lands,  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railwavs  giving 
trackage  and  shipping  facilities  to  other 
portions.  The  deep-water  frontage,  wharf- 
age, and  transportation  facilities,  and 
cheapness  of  sites  for  factories,  all  help  to 
support  the  growing  belief  that  the  district 
has  a  great  industrial  future  before  it,  a 
future  which  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  do  much  to  enhance.  The  firm 
is  composed  of  four  brothers — Messrs. 
James  M.,  George,  Robert,  and  William 
Kennedy,  representing  one  of  tlie  oldest 
families  in  the  city  and  Province. 

W.  J.  KERR,  LTD. 

Established  in  New  Westminster  in  1905 
bj'  Mr.  W.  J.  Kerr,  this  firm  from  its  very 
inception  set  out  to  accomplish  a  task  that 
called  for  energy  and  enterprise — the 
settlement  of  the  Fraser  River  Valley  with 
farmers,  fruit  growers,  and  poultr)- 
breeders.  Up  to  that  time  the  Fraser 
Valley  was  almost  entire]}'  in  the  hands 
of  large  landowners,  men  who  had  come  to 
the  country  in  the  early  days  and  secured 
Crown  grants  of  land.  Realising  that  the 
demand  of  modern  times  was  for  small 
farms  of  from  5  to  10  acres  in  extent, 
where  intensive  cultivation  could  be 
carried  on  with  profit,  Mr.  Kerr  divided 
some  of  these  large  cleared  farms  into 
smaller    tracts.     This    enterprising    policy 


was  attended  hv  such  conspicuous  success, 
that  for  several  years  he  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusivelv  to  selling  land  in  >mM 
tracts,  at  the  same  time  collecting  facts  and 
statistics  of  the  neighbourhood  which  have 
proved  of  material  assistance  to  prospec- 
tive settlers.  In  addition  to  being  one  of 
the  most  successful  realty  men  in  the 
West,  Mr.  Kerr  is  well  known  in  Canada  as 
president  of  the  Canadian  Highway  Asso- 
ciation, formed  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing the  construction  of  a  good  trans- 
continental road  from  Alberni,  B.C.,  to 
Halifax,  N.S. 


MALINS,    COULTHARD   &    CO.,   LTD. 

Messrs.  Malins,  Coulthard  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
have  been  establislied  in  Xew  Westminster 
as  brokers  and  estate  agents  since  tSSg. 
The  firm,  which  has  the  agency  of  the 
North  British  and  Mercantile  Commercial 
Union  and  other  large  British  companies, 
conducts  a  considerable  fire  insurance 
business.  Another  branch  of  the  firm's 
business  lies  in  the  investing  of  funds  for 
non-resident  clients.  These  investments 
usually  take  the  form  of  first  mortgages, 
for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  firm,  a  mortgage 
on  an  improved  farm  presents  as  desirable 
a  form  of  security  as  is  to  be  found  in 
British  Columbia.  The  company  point 
out  that  farm  produce  stands  alwaj-s  at  a 
good  figure,  and  as  the  demand  is  growing 
faster  than  the  supply,  high  prices  should 
continue  to  rule.  Mr.  Arthur  Malins  is  the 
president  and  managing  director.  Mr.  F". 
Coulthard,  the  vice-president,  is  well 
known  in  the  district  both  as  a  partner  in 
the  firm  and  as  the  right-of-way  represen- 
tative of  the  Canadian  Northern  Raihvav. 
The  secretarv  of  the  company  is  Mr.  W.  M. 
Russell. 

MARTYN    AND   McIVOR 

This  firm,  who  are  prominent  realty 
people  in  Haney,  although  they  have  only 
been  established  there  for  a  comparativelv 
short  period,  make  a  speciality  of  supph'- 
ing  the  extensive  demand  which  has 
arisen  for  farms  of  small  acreage.  The 
farmers  of  the  North-West  Provinces  are 
more  and  more  realising  the  advantages  of 
intensive  culture,  and  the  profits  to  be 
derived  from  the  raising  of  small  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  a  large  number  are  acquir- 
ing small  farms  such  as  this  firm  deal  in. 
Considerable  progress  has  recently  been 
made  in  Haney  in  horticulture,  and  large 
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supplies  of  cut  flowers  are  shipped  to 
Vancouver,  tlie  majority  being  grown 
under  glass.  Fruit  growing  suffers,  like  all 
other  industries  in  British  Columbia,  from 
the  scarcity  of  labour,  pickers  for  small 
fruits  being  hard  to  secure,  despite  the 
good  wages  paid.  This  shortage  of  labour 
accounts  for  the  employment  of  children 
and  Chinese  in  such  work,  the  latter  being 
preferred  to  other  Asiatics,  who  are  apt  to 
bruise  the  fruit  badlv  in  handling  it.  .Apart 
altogether  from  its  agricultural  aspect, 
considerable  interest  has  been  roused  in 
Hane)'  by  the  prospecting  which  is  being 
carried  on  at  Kanaka  Valley,  contiguous  to 
the  town  site.  Outcroppings  of  coal  in  this 
district  have  given  rise  to  hopes  of  the 
discovery  of  extensive  deposits  and  subse- 
quent mining  operations  ;  it  is  said  that  a 
powerful  syndicate  has  already  taken  the 
matter  in  hand  and  is  making  further 
investigations.  In  the  same  district  there 
is  good  authority  for  the  statement-  that 
natural  gas  has  been  ignited  in  the  first 
borings  made  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Messrs.  Martyn  and  Mclvor 
have  recently  sold  several  large  blocks  of 
uncleared  land  to  the  Western  Canada 
Power  Compan}',  who  intend  the  same  to 
be  laid  out  in  model  residences  in  antici- 
pation of  their  new  car-line  service  on  the 
north  shore. 


^ 


E.  W.  POWELL 

A  native  of  London,  Mr.  Powell  has  been 
in  Western  Canada  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  for  the  past  5  years  has  been 
carrying  on  realt}'  operations  exclusivel)' 
in  Port  Hammond  and  Maple  Ridge,  the 
former  of  which  was  the  original  fresh- 
water terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railwav.  Port  Hammond  is  now  fur- 
nished with  electric  power  and  light  by 
the  Western  Canada  Power  Company, 
who  will  also  operate  a  new  car  service. 
A  saw-niill  has  been  established  and  is 
now  working  in  the  town.  Behind  the 
tovi'u  lies  the  rich  fruit  and  dairy  farming 
district  known  as  the  Maple  Ridge  Munici- 
palit\',  adjoining  the  Pitt  Meadows,  which 
are  now  being  divided  up  into  farms  of 
small  acreage.  Climatic  conditions  are 
good,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  arti- 
ficial irrigation,  small  fruits  being  grown 
in  abundance.  Dairying  is  vigorously  pro- 
secuted, large  quantities  of  milk  being 
shipped  to  Vancouver,  and  chicken 
ranches  abound  in  the  neighbourhood. 


NEW    WESTMINSTER    AND    WESTMINSTER    DISTRICT 


C.    SHINOBU 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Pro- 
vince with  Japan  is  already  very  consider- 
able, and  year  by  year  the  total  shows  an 
increase.  Mr.  C.  Shinobu,  who  came  to 
British  Columbia  from  Yokohama  in  1910, 
and  who  has  since  been  engaged  in  the 
shipping  of  goods  to  and  from  Japan,  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  merchandise  concerned.  The  in- 
bound freight  consists  of  Japanese  nets  and 
twine  destined  chiefly  for  the  salmon  can- 
neries, in  which  case  they  are  admitted 
duty  free,  and  oak  and  ash  used  for  car 
construction.  Canned  crabs  and  lobsters 
are  also  imported,  as  well  as  peanuts,  bean- 
cake  for  cattle  feed,  and  small  goods.  Ex- 
ports consist  chiefl}-  of  canned  salmon  and 
dry  salted  salmon  and  herring.  In  ship- 
ping to  Chinese  ports  some  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  since  the  autumn  of  191 1 
owing  to  the  enormously  increased  mani- 
fests on  flour  and  grain.  The  Yokohama 
canned  goods  and  peanuts  are  largely  sold 
to  Vancouver  brokers,  whilst  the  bean-cake 
is  naturally  taken  up  by  the  farmers  in 
large  quantities.  The  import  trade  is  well 
sustained.  Mr.  Shinobu  remarks  that  some 
little  business  is  done  on  the  Fraser  River 
in  the  way  of  financing  Japanese  fishermen 
against  the  season  salmon  catch  destined 
for  export.  Mr.  Shinobu  himself  owns  a 
large  herring  saltery  in  Xanaimo,  and  has 
considerable  capital  invested  in  the  Pro- 
vince. 

T.  J.  TRAPP,  LTD. 

The  business  of  Messrs.  T.  J.  Trapp, 
Ltd.,  of  New  Westminster,  was  estab- 
lished as  far  back  as  1879.  Amongst 
many  other  lines  of  goods  handled, 
the  firm  are  able  to  supply  everything 
that  is  required  by  miners  and  loggers 
and  a  complete  range  of  agricultural 
machinery  is  stocked,  gasolene  engines, 
farm  wagons  and  buggies,  wire  fencing, 
gates,  windmills  and  pumps,  as  well  as 
the  most  comprehensive  range  of  every 
line  of  heavy  and  light  hardware.  The  firm 
are  agents  for  MacLaughlin  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
the  well-known  Ontario  manufacturers  of 
carriages  and  automobiles ;  J.  I.  Cox  for 
threshing  machines ;  and  they  handle  the 
goods  of  the  best-known  makers  in  all  their 
departments.  The  business,  which  is  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  founder,  Mr. 
T.  J.  Trapp,  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  success 
to  his  energy  and  knowledge  of  the  agri- 


cultural conditions  existing  south  of  the 
Fraser  River.  Messrs.  S.  D.  Trapp  and 
S.  V.  Trapp,  sons  of  the  founder,  now 
take  an  active  part  in  managing  the  firm's 
business.  They  are  both  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, and  are  well  qualified  to  handle  the 
big  interests  involved. 

HERBERT    P.   VIDAL   &   CO. 

The  firm  of  Herbert  P.  Vidal  &  Co.,  who 
may  be  said  to  specialise  in  clearing  foreign 
imports  for  consignees  in  New  Westmin- 
ster, are  naturally  w-ell  informed  on  the 
subject  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
that  city.  Merchandise  comes  into  New 
Westminster  largely  in  bond  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent. 
Amongst  the  man)-  articles  imported  may 
be  mentioned  rough  and  dressed  lumber 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  destined  for 
local  consumption  and  the  prairie  Pro- 
vinces. Machinery  and  parts  for  mills  and 
well-drilling  also  come  from  the  United 
States.  Steel-sheet  piling,  largely  used  on 
the  coast,  is  imported  from  Penns^-lvania, 
as  well  as  structural  steel  and  iron.  Mani- 
fests also  show  large  quantities  of  rice  and 
Chinese  wines  and  merchandise  imported 
for  consumption  by  Chinese  residents  in 
the  district.  In  e.xport  there  is  a  steady 
trade  in  green  hides  between  New  West- 
minster and  Seattle  ;  whilst  immense  quan- 
tities of  lumber  are  exported  in  cargo  lots, 
ranging  from  1,000,000  to  2,500,000  feet. 
Messrs.  Vidal  &  Co.  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  exporters  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  the  fact  that  all  shipments, 
whether  forwarded  by  mail,  freight,  or  ex- 
press, should  be  covered  b)-  properly 
certificated  invoices  in  triplicate.  This  is 
required  on  all  freight  shipments,  without 
regard  to  \-alue.  Besides  acting,  when 
required,  in  the  capacity  of  forwarding 
and  distributing  agents,  the  firm  is  pre- 
pared to  act  as  Customs  brokers  on  behalf 
of  its  clients. 

WALKER  BROS.  AND  WILKIE 
Messrs.  Walker  Bros,  and  Wilkie,  who 
were  originally  interested  in  real  estate  in 
Vancouver  City  and  within  the  municipal 
district  of  Burnaby  and  South  Vancouver, 
have  recenth'  extended  their  field  of  opera- 
tions to  include  the  cit\-  of  New  West- 
minster. The  firm  was  founded  about 
5  years  ago,  when  Mr.  B.  G.  Walker,  J. P., 
established  the  first  of  the  firm's  offices 
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at  F;dmunds,  Burnaby,  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  brother,  Mr.  William  George 
Walker,  who  for  some  years  had  been 
clerk,  collector,  and  assessor  for  South 
Vancouver  municipality.  About  3  years 
since  the  firm  purchased,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany, some  736  acres  in  the  northern 
portion  of  Burnaby,  and  quite  recently 
effected  the  sale  of  171  acres  in  the  same 
district.  Their  usual  business,  however, 
consists  in  the  handling  of  large  estates  on 
behalf  of  the  owners.  The  firm,  in  fact, 
undertake  the  entire  work  of  surveying  the 
estate  and  placing  it  upon  the  market. 
Messrs.  Walker  Bros,  and  Wilkie  have  been 
employed  to  make  valuations  both  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  British  Columbia  and 
the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway 
Company,  and  amongst  their  many  inter- 
ests at  the  moment  may  be  mentioned  the 
Burnaby  Lake  reclamation  scheme  and  the 
improvement  of  the  fresh-water  harbour  of 
the  Lower  Fraser  River.  Mr.  B.  G.  Walker, 
J. P.,  is  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the 
municipality  of  Burnab}'  and  president  of 
the  Burnaby  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Otway 
Wilkie  has  been  a  resident  in  the  New 
Westminster  district  for  33  years.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  he  took  part  in  the 
South  African  War,  serving  with  the  first 
Canadian  contingent. 

WESTERN    PAPER    MILLS,    LTD. 

The  highly  gratifying  results  which  have 
attended  the  establishment  of  pulp  and 
paper  mills  in  various  parts  of  the 
Dominion  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  the 
great  development  of  this  industry. 
Amongst  the  more  recently  established 
companies  is  the  Western  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd.,  which  has  its  mills  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  and  the  Brunette  River 
at  Sapperton,  B.C.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  1909  with  a  capital  of 
§250,000,  of  which  8126,650  has  been 
paid  up.  The  plant,  which  covers  3J 
acres  of  space,  consists  of  one  92-in.  paper 
machine,  6  beating  engines,  and  3  Jordan 
engines  for  pulp  mi.xing.  Additions  to  the 
plant  are  being  rapidlj'  made,  and  the 
manufactures,  which  at  present  consist 
principally  of  building  and  wrapping 
papers  and  box-boards,  will  shortly  in- 
clude paper  bags  of  all  descriptions. 
The  motive  power  used  is  electricity,  15 
motors  of  from  10  to  50  h.p  being  in- 
stalled.    An  exception,  however,  is  made 
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in  connection  with  the  paper  machine, 
which  is  driven  by  a  150-h.p.  oil  engine. 
The  electric  power  is  obtained  from  the 
Stave  Lake  through  the  medium  of  the 
Western  Canada  Power  Company.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  15  tons  per  dav. 
The  raw  product  used,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  paper  and  rags,  is  burlap  and  sulphite 
fibre.  Machine  shops,  complete  with  all 
the  necessary  repairing  machinery,  are 
able  to  keep  the  plant  in  good  running 
order.  The  president  of  the  company  is 
Mr.  Barclay  Bonthrone,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, who  came  to  the  Province  in  1S96. 
The  managing  director  is  Mr.  P.  X.  Smith, 
whose  connection  with  the  Province  dates 
from  1893  ;  the  secretary  Mr.  J.  F.  Garvin, 
and  the  superintendent  at  the  mill  Mr. 
Noble  Heath,  who  has  had  a  lifelong 
experience  of  the  paper-making  industry. 
Mr.  Alonzo  S.  Brake  is  a  director  of  the 
company,  and  is  the  sole  selling  agent  for 
their  products  in  the  Province. 

WHITE,    SHILES    &    CO. 

Whilst  devoting  considerable  attention  to 
the  development  of  White  Rock,  a  favourite 
seaside  resort  situated  on  Semiahmoo  Bay, 
within  easy  reach  of  New  Westminster  and 
Vancouver,  this  firm  does  a  considerable 
business  in  real  estate  transactions,  mort- 
gage loans,  and  the  promotion  of  industrial 
concerns.  The  town  site  of  White  Rock  is 
owned  by  a  syndicate  of  Xew  Westminster 


business  men,  who  confidently  expect  that 
its  excellent  situation  and  tine  beach  will 
make  it  a  favourite  summer  resort.  The 
management  of  White  Rock  is  undertaken 
by  the  firm  on  behalf  of  the  Syndicate. 
Amongst  the  large  real  estate  transactions 
handled  by  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
original  purchase  of  the  Port  Mann  town 
site  for  the  Canadian  Northern  Railwa3'. 
Messrs.  White,  Shiles  &  Co.  have  materially 
assisted  in  the  promotion  of  a  number  of 
successful  concerns,  including  the  Pacific 
Chocolate  Works,  the  Western  Paper  Mill, 
the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  and  the  Dominion 
Match  Company.  The  firm  also  represents 
several  British  and  American  fire  insurance 
companies.  The  senior  partner,  Mr.  A.  E. 
White,  is  a  member  of  the  New  West- 
minster City  Council,  and  has  held  office  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that 
city.  Associated  with  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  firm  arc  Mr.  D.  A.  Shiles  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sands. 

H.  WINDEBANK 

Mr.  Windebank  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  at  Mission.  In  1890  he  opened  the 
first  hotel  there,  which  he  shortly  after- 
wards sold,  purchasing  a  second.  '•  The 
Bellevue"  to  w-hich  subsequent  additions 
were  made,  and  which  now  covers  a 
frontage  of  160  feet,  with  extensive  gardens 
in  the  rear.  Besides  the  hotel,  Mr.  Winde- 
bank is   the  proprietor  of  a  large   fodder 


store,  the  lunch-room  at  the  railway  station, 
an  ice-cream  plant,  and  the  premier  meat 
market  of  the  town,  in  connection  with 
which  he  owns  a  small  ranch  of  24  acres  in 
the  town  site,  providing  a  run  for  some  150 
hogs,  which  are  slaughtered  exclusively  for 
local  consumption.  As  an  instance  of  the 
mannerin  which  real  estate  values  appreciate 
in  certain  parts  of  British  Colombia,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  whilst  the  lots  on 
which  tlie  Bellevue  Hotel  stands  cost  Mr. 
Windebank  $17,  they  are  now  valued  at 
S  1.500.  To  his  other  interests  Mr.  Winde- 
bank adds  that  of  engineering,  for  it  was  he 
who  installed  the  waterworks  in  his  hotel 
on  a  gravity  s\-stem  that  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  supply  the  entire  town.  He  also 
generated  electricity  from  a  small  d3'namo 
as  far  back  as  1894,  and  now,  under  the  title 
of  the  Mission  City  Water,  Light  and  Power 
Companj',  Ltd.,  of  which  he  is  the  sole 
proprietor,  he  supplies  part  of  the  city's 
light,  and  transmits  power  to  the  station 
lunch-room  for  heating  purposes.  The  hot- 
water  heating  plant  at  the  hotel  and  an 
auxiliary  plant  in  the  hotel  annexe  were 
personally  installed  by  the  owner.  Mr. 
Windebank's  activities  find  a  further  outlet 
in  a  large  business  in  poultry  supplies, 
grain,  hay,  lumber,  and  building  materials, 
his  turnover  in  such  commodities  exceeding 
S6,ooo  a  month.  In  view  of  his  success,  it  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  he  is  an  Old  Country 
man,  having  formerly  been  a  member  of 
the  Portsmouth  Mercantile  Marine. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Bv    WILLIAM    E.    SCOTT,    Deputy    Minister   of   Agkicultuke 


HE  Province  may  be 
rough!}'  divided  into 
four  agricultural 
areas, viz. ;  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  adja- 
cent islands  ;  the 
Lower  Mainland  ;  the 
Interior  Valleys ;  and 
the  Northern  Interior  districts. 

In  a  province  the  size  of  British 
Columbia,  climatic  conditions  will  natur- 
ally vary  considerably.  The  coast  dis- 
tricts are  influenced  by  the  great  Japanese 
current  which  strikes  the  whole  coast-line, 
exerting  a  moderating  influence,  and  en- 
gendering an  equable  climate. 

The  rainfall  on  the  coast  is  sufficient  for 
growing  all  crops  without  the  necessity 
for  artificial  irrigation.  The  current  as  it 
passes  inland  is  divided  by  the  Coast 
Range,  thus  creating  what  is  known  as  the 
Dry  Belt,  east  of  the  mountains.  Tlie 
higher  currents  of  air,  however,  carry  the 
moisture  to  the  peaks  of  the  Selkirks,  thus 
causing  the  heavy  snowfall  which  distin- 
guishes that  range  from  the  Rockies.  By 
this  means,  a  series  of  alternate  dry  and 
moist  belts  is  created. 

The  climat,e  of  the  Province  as  a  whole 
shows  all  the  conditions  which  are  met 
with  in  temperate  zones. 

The  rapidly  increasing  transport  facili- 
ties,   which    three    great    transcontinental 


raiKvav  companies  are  soon  to  provide, 
together  with  the  comprehensive  railway 
policy  of  the  Provincial  Government,  are 
rapidly  opening  up  millions  of  acres  of  land 
in  the  rich,  fertile  valleys,  which  previously 
could  not  be  utilised  owing  to  the  lack  of 
these  facilities  for  marketing  produce. 

Natural  avenues  of  transportation  are 
also  provided  by  the  great  rivers,  such 
as  the  Fraser,  Thompson,  Kootenay, 
Skeena,  Naas,  Stickine,  Liard,  Peace,  and 
many  others,  particularly  in  the  Northern 
Interior,  which  will  be  utilised  when  settle- 
ment extends  to  the  districts  forming  their 
drainage  area. 

The  Province  is  just  on  the  eve  of  a  large 
industrial  and  agricultural  development, 
and  the  keenest  optimist  may  well  fail  to 
foretell  the  future. 

I.  Vancouver  Island  and  adjacent  islands. 
--This  part  of  the  Province  is  especially 
adapted  for  general  mixed  farming,  dairy- 
ing, poultry  keeping,  stock  raising,  and 
fruit  growing. 

Practically  all  the  land  on  Vancouver 
Island  is  covered  with  Douglas  fir,  spruce, 
cedar,  and  other  forms  of  timber.  The 
cost  of  clearing  these  timber  lands,  under 
present  conditions,  is  rather  high.  The 
land  however,  when  cleared,  is  of  good 
qualitv  for  general  agriculture,  and  owing 
to  the  nearness  of  available  markets  which 
will  take  all  that  can  be  produced  at  re- 
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munerative  prices,  good  returns  can  be 
made  in  the  branches  of  farming  which 
have  been  specified. 

II.  The  Lower  Mainland,  in  which  is 
comprised  the  territory  contiguous  to  the 
Fraser  River  Valley.— This  area  of  land  is 
very  rich  in  quality,  and  the  country  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  stock  raising, 
dairying,  and  general  mixed  farming. 

In  many  parts  small  fruits  are  also  very 
profitable,  and  many  growers  make  good 
returns  in  catering  for  the  local  markets, 
as  well  as  for  those  of  the  North-West 
Provinces.  Certain  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears  are  also  grown  to  advantage. 

The  land  comprised  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Fraser  River  very  much  resembles  that 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  no  finer  land 
can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world,  or 
land  from  vi^hich  heavier  crops  may  be 
obtained. 

III.  Interior  Valleys,  such  as  the  Thomp- 
son and  Shuswap  Valleys,  the  Okanagan 
countrs',  Osoj'oos,  Similikameen,  Boundary, 
Arrow  Lakes,  East  and  West  Kootenay. — 
The  districts  named  are  some  of  the  best 
fruit-growing  areas  in  the  Province,  and 
considerable  development  has  taken  place. 

Stock  raising  is  practised  in  some  parts, 
though  not  to  any  great  extent.  General 
mixed  farming  is  giving  most  satisfactory 
results. 

IV.  The    Northern    Lands, — Very   many 
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settlers  are  going  into  this  part  of  the 
Province  at  the  present  time.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company  will  soon 
have  their  line  completed,  and  thus  render 
available  for  settlement  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  agricultural  land.  This 
part  of  the  Province  is  best  suited  for 
stock  raising,  grain  growing,  and  mixed 
farming.  Small  fruits  and  vegetables  may 
also  be  successfully  grown.  The  districts 
have  not  as  yet  been  conclusively  proved 
to  be  adapted  for  tree  fruits,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  many  parts  maj-  prove 
capable  of  growing  the  hardier  varieties 
of  pears  and  apples  with  success. 

■li  may- be -generally  stated  that  British 
Columbia  is  not  suited  for  commercial 
grain  growing.  Land  is  too  valuable  to  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  large  holdings 
which  were  used  some  years  ago  for  cattle 
ranges  and  grain  growing  have  now  been 
subdivided  into  smaller  holdings.  The 
general  tendency  of  farming  in  the  Pro- 
vince at  the  present  time  is  towards  inten- 
sive farming  on  a  small  acreage,  and  this 
is  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  eminently 
desirable.  On  the  Lower  Mainland  and 
Vancouver  Island,  however,  a  considerable 
amount  of  grain  is  grown,  which  is  utilised 
for  feeding  the  farm  stock.  The  Province 
cannot  compete  with  the  great  wheat-fields 
of  the  North-West,  nor  is  it  advisable  that 
they  should  attempt  to  do  so. 

As  regards  markets,  the  Province  is 
indeed  very  favourably  situated.  The 
population  of  the  coast  cities  is  fast  in- 
creasing, and  large  shipments  are  required 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  North-Wost 
Provinces,  which  are  absorbing  immigra- 
tion very  rapidly. 

Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba 
are  primarily  devoted  to  wheat  raising. 
Nearly  all  other  farm  products  are  im- 
ported bv  them.  This  means  a  profitable 
interchange  of  trade  between  British 
Columbia  and  the  prairie  Provinces,  the 
latter  sending  their  wheat  to  the  western 
country  in  return  for  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  great  amount  of  railway  construc- 
tion work  which  is  now  being  undertaken 
assures  a  market  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years  to  come,  while  the  mining  and 
logging  camps,  with  which  the  whole 
country  is  dotted,  employ  thousands  of 
men,  all  of  whom  must  be  fed.  The 
numerous  working  mines  and  smelters, 
with  their  large  staffs  of  employees  and 
lake  and   river    steamers,    are    all    liberal 


patrons  of  tlie  farmer,  good  prices  being 
always  realised. 

As  illustrating  the  opportunity  of  the 
farmer  in  British  Columbia,  it  may  be 
stated  that  over  $20,000,000  worth  of  agri- 
cultural products,  the  majority  of  which 
could  be  raised  with  profit  in  the  Province, 
were  imported  during  the  past  year  (iQii). 

Any  one  engaging  in  agriculture  in 
British  Columbia  need  have  no  hesitation 
in  doing  so  from  the  point  of  view  of 
market  facilities.  It  is  not  probable  that 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population 
which  is  now  assured  the  market  will  be 
glutted  for  many  years. 

It  may  generally  be  taken  for  granted 
that  there  are  four  essentials  for  successful 
farming  : — 

1.  Markets. 

2.  Transportation. 

3.  Quality  of  land. 

4.  Climatic  conditions. 

All  these  four  conditions  are  certainly 
present  in  the  Province. 

There  has  been  a  ver)'  large  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  Interior  Valleys  of 
the  Province,  where  crops  are  grown  by 
means  of  irrigation.  To  have  water  avail- 
able when  desired  is,  of  course,  an  insur- 
ance on  the  crop.  The  failure  of  crops  in 
these  districts  is  practically  unknown,  and 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  farming  by 
these  methods. 

It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  production 
will  be  greater  when  it  is  necessary  to  use 
artificial  methods  of  watering  than  is  the 
case  where  the  natural  rainfall  is  sufficient, 
but  the  c.\tra  cost  is  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  fact  that  the  crop  is 
assured. 

The  quality  of  the  land  in  the  Interior 
Valleys,  where  irrigation  is  practised,  has 
already  proved  its  excellence.  .\  great  deal 
of  it  is  volcanic  ash,  and  the  productive 
capabilities  of  this  class  of  land  are  well 
known.  Many  new  irrigation  systems  are 
now  being  installed  in  different  parts  of 
the  Province,  thus  rendering  available  for 
successful  production  areas  of  land  which 
heretofore  have  been   non-productive. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Province,  which 
were  formerly  devoted  to  cattle  raising, 
carrying  only  about  one  head  per  10  acres, 
fruit  growing  and  other  branches  of  farming 
are  yielding,  under  modern  methods,  very 
profitable  returns. 

Again  there  is  a  vast  area  in  the  Province 
where  it  is  impossible,  or  too  expensive,  to 
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secure  water  for  irrigation  w-here  crops 
may  be  successfully  grown  by  dry  farming 
methods.  Where  the  precipitation  is  not 
under  12  inches  per  annum,  crops  may  be 
raised  by  the  adoption  of  proper  methods 
whereby  the  conservation  of  soil  moisture 
is  secured. 

In  many  of  the  arid  States  of  America 
this  style  of  farming  has  been  successfully 
practised,  and  it  is  being  tested  at  the 
present  time  in  one  or  two  districts  in 
British  Columbia. 

The  Provincial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture endeavours  by  every  means  to  assist 
and  foster  agriculture  in  the  Province.  The 
Department  is  divided  into  the  following 
branches :  Live  Stock,  Dairj'ing,  Poultry, 
Fruit  Growing,  and  Statistics. 

The  Live  Stock  Commissioner  has  under 
him  four  veterinary  inspectors,  whose  duties 
consist  of  enforcing  sanitation  amongst 
dairy  herds  and  premises,  and  testing  cattle 
for  bovine  tuberculosis.  A  generous  com- 
pensation is  paid  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment for  all  diseased  cattle  slaughtered  by 
direction  of  these  inspectors.  By  this  means 
bovine  tuberculosis  is  gradually  being  eradi- 
cated in  the  Province,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  with  the  co-operation  of  owners  of 
dairy  herds,  this  disease,  which  has  wrought 
such  havoc  in  other  countries,  will  in  the 
near  future  be  totally  eliminated  in  British 
Columbia. 

The  Dairy  Instructor  conducts  general 
educative  work,  his  time  being  constantly 
emploved  visiting  dairymen  throughout  the 
Province,  and  rendering  all  advice  and 
assistance  possible  to  them.  There  are  two 
poultry  instructors  conducting  similar  work. 

The  Provincial  Horticulturist  is  assisted 
in  his  work  by  five  assistant  horticulturists, 
each  assigned  to  a  particular  fruit-growing 
district  in  the  Province.  The  duties  of 
these  men  are  to  visit  all  orchardists  and 
advise  them  as  to  proper  treatment  and 
care  of  their  trees. 

Short  courses  dealing  with  the  different 
phases  of  horticulture  are  conducted  each 
winter  by  the  horticultural  branch  of  the 
Department.  These  schools  have  proved 
very  popular,  and  the  demand  for  them  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  Department 
also  conducts  fruit-packing  schools  during 
the  winter,  lasting  for  one  week,  at  which, 
for  a  nominal  fee,  any  one  can  receive 
instruction  from  an  expert  in  the  proper 
grading  and  packing  of  fruit.  Any  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  in  that  time  ac- 
quire sufficient  information  on  the  subject 
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to  become,  with  practici-.  an  expert 
packer. 

This  work  has  effected  many  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  fruit  packing. 

Tliere  are  now  70  Farmers'  Institutes 
situated  in  different  districts  throughout  the 
Province,  their  main  object  being  to  en- 
gender co-operation  amongst  the  members. 

There  are  many  privileges  which  they 
enjov,  such  as  the  securing  of  Government 
stumping  powder  for  land-clearing  purposes 
at  a  reduced  price,  &c. 

During  the  spring  and  autumn  meetings 
the  Department  furnishes  free  of  cost  com- 
petent speakers  on  subjects  selected  by 
each  institute.  Every  member  of  a  Far- 
mers' Institute  is  entitled  to  receive  gratis 
all  departmental  bulletins  and  circulars. 
The  movement  is  rapidly  spreading,  and 
the  institutes  are  found  in  most  parts  of 
the  Province. 

There  are  several  Associations  working 
in  co-operation  with  the  Department,  viz.  : 
Fruit  Growers'  Associations,  Stock  Breeders' 
Associations,  Dairymen's  Associations,  Poul- 
try Associations,  and  Agricultural  Fairs  Asso- 
ciations. Their  work  is  to  help  forward  the 
particular  branches  of  farming  which  they 
represent.  An  official  of  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  acts  as  secretary  for  these  Asso- 
ciations in  each  case,  thus  bringing  their 
work  in  close  touch  with  the  Department. 

There  are  45  Agricultural  Fairs  Associa- 
tions in  the  Province.  Each  of  these  re- 
ceives a  financial  contribution  from  the 
Provincial  Government  to  aid  it  in  success- 
fully carrying  out  its  exhibitions.  Compe- 
tent judges  are  also  selected  and  furnished 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  these 
fairs  free  of  cost.  The  result  of  their  work 
undoubtedly  has  been  to  improve  farming 
methods  generally.  Exhibitions  engender 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  competition,  thus 
leading  to  improved  methods  in  farming. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  the  prices  that 
should  be  paid  for  farm  lands.  These  vary 
according  to  quality  of  land,  whether  cleared 
or  uncleared,  and  their  proximity  to  cities 
and  lines  of  transportation. 

In  estimating  the  price  of  uncleared  farm 
lands  in  the  Province,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  these  lands  will  cost  from 
850  to  S400  per  acre  to  clear.  Taking 
the  timber  lands  of  the  coast,  an  average 
probably  would  be  8200  per  acre.  Some  of 
the  lands  of  the  Northern  Interior  may  be 
cleared  for  considerably  less  than  this. 

For  those  who  have  capital  available,  the 


best  plan  undoubtedly  is  to  buy  an  im- 
proved farm,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  greater  the  proximitv  of  a  market,  the 
less  the  cost  of  selling  the  produce  will  be. 
Thus  it  will  often  prove  a  better  invest- 
ment to  pay  8200  or  8300  per  acre  for 
good  cleared  land  within  a  few  miles  of  a 
city  rather  than  8100  an  acre  for  land 
situated  20  or  30  miles  from  the  lines  of 
transportation.  Most  farm  lands,  however, 
w-ithin  a  few  miles  of  the  principal  cities 
have  a  considerable  residential  value,  and 
from  a  purely  agricultural  point  of  view  the 
prices  asked  would  be  more  than  could  be 
profitably  paid. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  of  advice  to 
those  who  intend  taking  up  agricultural 
land  in  the  Province  may  not  come  amiss. 

Firstly,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  farm- 
ing, like  anj' other  trade  or  profession,  needs 
learning,  and  that  a  man  w-ho  has  no  know- 
ledge of  farming  will  have  to  acquire  that 
information  before  he  can  make  a  success 
of  the  particular  branch  which  he  elects  to 
follow. 

Secondly,  farming  is  becoming  more  of  a 
science  every  day,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  agriculture  is  essen- 
tial for  success.  Young  men  coming  out  to 
the  Province  to  engage  m  agriculture,  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject,  would  be 
well  advised  to  take  a  course  at  one  of  the 
Agricultural  Colleges.  The  time  will  not 
be  wasted,  for  they  will  find  that  with  the 
knowledge  so  acquired  they  will  be  able  to 
commence  operations  with  a  better  chance 
of  success  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Thirdly,  it  is  not  wise  to  accept,  without 
corroboration,  the  representations  of  those 
who  have  lands  to  sell.  There  are  many 
land  companies  whose  statements  can  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon,  but  there  may  be 
others  who  paint  conditions  in  too  rosy  a 
hue.  If  a  personal  inspection  of  the  land  is 
impossible  it  is  better  to  ask  some  compe- 
tent reliable  man  whose  judgment  may  be 
trusted  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
is  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
wanted. 

Fourthly,  the  settler  should  commence  to 
farm  on  a  scale  well  within  his  means.  It 
is  far  better  to  start  in  a  small  wav  and 
increase  one's  operations  graduallv. 

Finalh',  in  order  to  start  farming  in 
British  Columbia  it  is  essential  to  have  a 
sufficient  capital  for  the  purpose.  Land 
must  be  acquired,  implements  bought,  and 
a  house  built,  and  there  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  money  must  be  spent. 
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There  are  splendid  opportunities  in  this 
beautiful  Province  for  people  to  make  a 
comfortable  living  out  of  the  land,  in  a 
climate  which  is  unexcelled  in  the  world, 
amidst  unrivalled  scenery,  and  where  the 
conditions  of  life  are  everything  that  could 
be  desired. 


LIVE   STOCK 

Bv    Professor    \V.    T.    McDox.ald, 
Live   Stock   CoMiiissioxEK 

The  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Province  are  especially  conducive  to  the 
highest  development  of  farm  animals. 
Over  a  large  area  the  winters  are  mild  and 
the  summer  months  are  free  from  excessive 
heat.  This  condition  is  a  greater  factor 
than  would  ordinarih'  be  supposed.  Where 
animals  that  have  been  reared  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  have  come  in  competi- 
tion with  Eastern-bred  animals,  the  greater 
development  of  the  Western  species  has 
usually  been  very  noticeable.  The  favour- 
able effect  on  the  production  of  dairy  cows 
is  also  quite  marked. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  been 
and  is  rendering  excellent  aid  to  the 
development  of  the  live-stock  industry. 
As  a  result  rapid  progress  has  been  made, 
and  the  Province  has  become  an  attractive 
field  for  those  who  are  interested  in  any 
phase  of  the  industry.  The  Government 
has  also  done  much  to  eradicate  disease, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  live  stock  of 
British  Columbia  is  probably  freer  from 
contagious  diseases  than  an}'  other  section 
of  North  America.  It  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  even  tuberculosis  will  be 
entirely  eradicated  in  the  very  near  future, 
and  the  benefit  resulting  to  animal  hus- 
bandr)'  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Not 
only  will  there  be  greater  returns  and  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  mortality,  because 
of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  stock,  but 
also  an  increased  demand  for  breeding 
animals  produced  within  the  Province. 
.•VU  of  which  will  add  to  the  profits  of  the 
producer  and  at  the  same  time  make  an 
extremely  satisfactory  market  for  the 
purchaser. 

The  Stock  Breeders'  and  Dairymen's 
Associations  of  the  Province  pay  one-half 
of  the  transportation  charges  on  all  pure- 
bred animals  purchased  by  their  members. 
This  enables  the  stockmen  to  ship  animals 
from  distant  points  at  a  comparativeh-  small 
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cost,   and    does    much    to    encourage   the 
distribution  of  pure-bred  stock. 

British  Columbia  is  unexcelled  for  the 
breeding  of  horses.  The  standard  of  those 
raised  compares  very  favourablj'  with  that 
in  the  older  Provinces,  and  excellent 
stallions  and  pure-bred  mares  are  being 
brought  in  for  the  further  improvement  of 
the  stock.  Owing  to  the  extensive  lumber 
industry  and  rapidly  growing  towns  and 
cities  a  good  market  is  assured,  especially 
for  heavy  horses.  The  farmer  is  able  to 
raise  colts  at  a  handsome  profit  from  mares 
that  do  their  share  of  the  farm  work. 
Under  careful  management  the  brood 
mares  may  be  put  into  harness  continuallv 
with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  weeks 
following  foaling.  In  fact,  success  is  more 
likely  to  follow  such  treatment  than  in 
cases  where  the  mares  are  allowed  to 
remain  idle  for  an  indefinite  period 
previous  to  foaling.  Whilst  there  is  no 
assurance  that  present  high  prices  will  be 
maintained  without  considerable  fluctua- 
tion, there  is  no  fear  regarding  the  future 
demand  for  heavy  horses  of  the  right 
type- 
Dairying  is  destined  to  hold  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Province. 
The  extensiveness  of  industries,  other  than 
agriculture,  assures  a  large  home  demand 
for  dairy  products.  At  the  present  time 
some  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  encounter- 
ing serious  difficulties  in  securing  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  milk,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  import  whole  milk,  on  which 
a  duty  of  17^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  must  be 
paid  from  the  State  of  Washington  for  city 
trade.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Province  should  not  produce  all  the  milk 
that  its  people  require.  The  cool  summers 
and  mild  winters  are  ideal  for  the  dairy 
cow.  The  excessive  heat  encountered  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  always  tends  to 
reduce  the  milk  flow,  and  the  more  or  less 
severe  winters  add  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Another  advantage  afforded  by  the 
favourable  climate  is  that  it  facilitates  the 
handling  of  milk,  enabling  the  producer  to 
send  it  greater  distances  without  the  least 
deterioration  of  quality  resulting  from  the 
journey. 

The  dairyman  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  is  blessed  with  conditions  that 
make  it  practical  to  have  green  fodder  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  A  great  variety  of 
forage  crops  grow  m  luxuriance.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  grasses  and  clovers,  kale  and 
kindred  plants  produce  immense  yields  of 


succulent  forage.  Alfalfa  is  being  grown 
successfully  in  many  districts,  and  will 
prove  of  great  value  as  a  hay  crop. 

While  there  is  less  moisture  east  of  the 
Cascades,  dairy  cattle  do  exceptionallv 
well,  as  the  summers  are  pleasant,  and, 
except  in  the  higher  altitudes,  the  winters 
are  mild  and  the  snowfall  is  light.  Tlic 
variety  of  forage  crops  is  probably  not  as 
great  as  on  the  coast,  but  amply  sufficient 
to  ensure  profitable  dairj'ing.  Under  these 
conditions  a  number  of  records  have  been 
made  during  recent  months,  and  the 
fact  demonstrated  that  the  future  offers 
wonderful  opportunities  for  the  British 
Columbia  dairy  farmer. 

The  slaughter  cattle  industry  has  not 
been  increasing  within  the  past  few  3'ears. 
The  majority  of  such  cattle  have  been 
handled  on  ranges  which  are  rapidly  being 
broken  up  into  farms,  and  the  industry  has 
not  adjusted  itself  as  yet  to  the  changing 
conditions.  The  prices  paid  are  excellent, 
and  the  supply  not  equal  to  the  demand. 
In  those  districts  suited  to  cattle  raising  the 
prospect  is  very  bright.  The  fact  that 
much  of  the  farming  land  is  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  dairy  ranching  means  that  the 
supply  of  slaughter  cattle  must  continue  to 
be  somewhat  limited,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  an  ever-widening  market  for 
those  produced. 

The  number  of  hogs  marketed  from 
within  the  Province  is  small  compared  with 
the  consumption,  and  the  increase  in 
production  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population.  Where  cream  or 
butter  is  being  sold,  dairy  farming  and 
hog  raising  go  hand  in  hand.  Clover  or 
alfalfa  make  an  excellent  pasture  for  hogs, 
and  where  such  is  available,  pork  can  be 
produced  at  a  comparatively  low  cost.  A 
small  grain  ration  should  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  pasture.  The 
character  of  the  feeding  stuffs  which 
prevail  enables  the  farmer  to  produce  a 
high-class  bacon  hog,  and  while  the  limited 
supply  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  market 
less  discriminating  than  in  the  east,  it  is 
best  for  the  beginner  to  select  the  bacon 
type  of  hog.  Whenever  the  supply  reaches 
a  point  that  will  warrant  it,  the  poorer 
grades  of  animals  will  bring  a  lower  price 
and  a  premium  will  be  paid  for  quality. 
Hogs  are  realising  as  much  as  11  cents  per 
pound  live  weight.  At  such  a  price  the 
profits  are  large  even  when  only  moderate 
management  is  exercised. 

Hog  cholera  does   not   exist   within  the 
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Province,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
prevent  its  introduction.  Other  contagious 
diseases  common  to  hogs  are  practically 
unknown,  and  with  the  prospect  of  having 
bovine  tuberculosis  entirely  eradicated  in 
the  near  future,  the  industry  is  free  from 
the  hazard  so  frequently  associated  with  it. 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  quarters, 
less  expensive  buildings  are  necessary  than 
would  be  the  case  in  a  more  severe  climate. 
Hogs  are  also  very  sensitive  to  heat ;  hence 
the  summers,  as  well  as  the  winters,  are 
conducive  to  their  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical development.  Even  with  such 
desirable  conditions,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  sufficient  hogs  are  produced  to 
supply  the  local  markets,  and  those 
considering  the  advisability  of  entering 
upon  this  phase  of  animal  industry  need 
have  no  fear  regarding  the  future  demand 
for  their  products. 

Sheep  raising  offers  many  inducements 
in  a  large  part  of  the  Province.  Much  of 
the  land  is  admirably  suited  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  general  climatic  conditions 
are  very  favourable  for  the  production  of 
both  mutton  and  wool.  Parasitic  diseases 
give  very  little  trouble,  and  sheep  scab  has 
been  practically  eradicated.  The  fleeces 
produced  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 
in  some  sections  possess  greater  lustre  than 
is  secured  farther  inland. 

In  common  with  other  meats,  mutton  is 
high  priced,  and  there  is  a  very  keen  local 
demand.  Much  of  the  mutton  now  used 
in  the  Province  is  shipped  from  Australia, 
but  the  Government  is  rendering  liberal  aid 
to  encourage  sheep  raising,  and  the  effect 
should  be  to  lessen  the  necessity  for 
importing  from  other  countries. 


DAIRY    FARMING 

By  H.  Rive,  B.S.A.,  Provincul 
Dairy  Instructor 

During  the  season  of  191 1  the  Province 
manufactured  about  3,000,000  lb.  of  butter, 
worth  nearly  $1,000,000.  In  addition  to 
this  11,000.000  gallons  of  milk  were  pro- 
duced, valued  at  $3,300,000,  bringing  the 
total  realised  on  home  dairy  products  to 
over  $4,000,000. 

The  prices  paid  to  farmers  were  in  most 
localities  high.  Patrons  of  the  creameries 
received  on  an  average  over  40  cents  per 
lb.  for  butter-fat,  while  those  who  supplied 
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the  cities'   trade   obtained  from    20   to  30 
cents  per  gallon  for  milk. 

The  outlook  for  the  dairy  farmer  could 
not  be  brighter,  as  the  steadily  increasing 
population  demands  far  more  than  the 
Province  will  for  many  vears  produce,  and 
necessitates  large  imports  of  butter  and 
cheese.  Twenty-one  creameries  are  to  be 
found  operating  in  the  Province,  and  two 
condensed  milk  factories.  Xo  cheese,  how- 
ever, is  manufactured. 

The  Provincial  Government  aids  the 
establishment  of  co-operative  creameries 
by  loaning  the  promoters  approxiniatelj' 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  building,  plant,  and 
fixtures,  repayable  in  8  instalments,  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent.  The  first  of  such 
instalments  has  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration 
of  3  years,  and  the  other  7  annualh-  there- 
after. There  is  undoubtedly  a  sufficient 
market  for  manv  institutions  of  this  kind, 
and  the  outh'ing  districts  as  they  come 
under  cultivation  can,  with  advantage, 
furnish  the  butter  that  those  districts  closer 
to  the  cities  find  less  profitable  to  manufac- 
ture, owing  to  the  demand  for  whole  milk 
and  cream.  The  manufacture  of  Cheddar 
cheese  can  hardly  be  engaged  in  at  a  profit, 
but  the  fanc\'  varieties  should  command  a 
ready  sale. 

Land  suitable  for  dairying  is  to  he  found 
throughout  British  Columbia,  but  the  main 
dairy  districts  are  situated  in  the  Fraser 
\alleys,  the  Delta,  and  practically  the  whole 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Lower  Mainland, 
and  on  Vancouver  Island  in  the  districts  of 
Cowichan,  Nanaimo,  and  Comox.  Further 
north  large  areas  in  the  future  will  probably 
be  devoted  to  dair3'  farming,  on  both  Van- 
couver Island  and  on  the  mainland.  The 
region  of  the  Naas  also  appears  well  suited 
to  this  industrj'. 

The  dair}-  industry  in  British  Columbia 
is  particularly  fortunate  in  that  an  abun- 
dance of  forage  crops  can  be  readily  grown. 
Red  clover,  alfalfa,  vetches,  corn,  thousand- 
headed  kale,  and  other  green  crops,  as  well 
as  mangels  and  all  kinds  of  roots,  grow 
excellently,  ensuring  the  dairy  farmer  a 
plentiful  supply  of  nutritious  fodder,  and 
making  necessary  the  purchase  of  a  few 
concentrates  only. 

Good  dairy  stock  is  to  be  found  within 
the  Province,  and  the  prospective  dairy 
farmer  will  experience  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  pure-bred  bulls  of  good  quality, 
of  the  Ayrshire,  Holstein,  or  Jersey  breeds, 
to  build  up  his  herd.  Herds  of  dairy  cattle 
of  these   breeds   are   to  be  found    that   in 


conformation  and  milking  qualities  will  com- 
pare very  favourably  with  those  of  Eastern 
Canada. 

For  some  years  past  the  Provincial 
Government  has  carried  on  a  systematic 
inspection  and  testing  of  herds,  with  good 
results.  The  larger  breeders,  alive  to  the 
importance  of  not  allowing  tuberculosis  to 
become  established  in  the  Province,  have 
cheerfullv'  co-operated,  voluntarily  sub- 
milting  their  herds  to  the  test,  and  much 
good  work  has  been  accomplished.  The 
testing  of  all  cattle  mav  be  proceeded  with 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  .-Vgri- 
culture. 

Persons  about  to  secure  dairj-  stock 
should  purchase  onh'  subject  to  the  test 
certificate,  w'ith  which  every  up-to-date 
breeder  is  prepared. 

Dairj'ing  in  British  Columbia  offers  great 
opportunities,  and  considerable  develop- 
ment is  confidently  anticipated  within  the 
next  few  3'ears.  To  those  ready  to  engage 
in  intensive  farming  the  suitable  soil,  moist 
climate,  long-growing  season,  and  widening 
markets,  together  with  ever-increasing 
facilities  for  transportation,  afford  every 
chance  of  ultimate  success. 

POULTRY   FARMING 

By  J.  E.   Terry,  B.S.A.,    Provincial 
Poultry  Instructor 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  fowls 
in  the  Province  at  the  end  of  igii  was 
double  that  of  the  previous  }"ear,  the  total 
eggs  produced  did  not  fully  supply  the 
demand  for  one  city  alone — Vancouver. 
Last  year  (191 1)  an  average  of  5  car-loads 
of  eggs  was  imported  weekl3^  These 
were  made  up  of  shipments  from  California, 
Washington.  Oregon,  Alberta,  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  and  even  China. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  one  small  district 
near  Vancouver  over  150  poultrj'  ranches 
have  been  established  during  the  past  12 
months.  The  area  of  each  averages  about 
5  acres,  and  the  whole  produce  is  eagerly 
sought  by  the  ever-growing  markets  in  the 
vicinit)'. 

Owing  to  the  more  favourable  conditions 
at  and  near  the  coast,  the  majority  of  the 
poultrv  farmers  to  be  found  here  are  on 
Vancouver  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  indus- 
try is  egg  production,  new-laid  eggs  realis- 
ing an  excellent  price.  Probably  75  per 
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cent,  of  the  birds  kept  are  what  is  known 
as  the  light  weight,  or  strictly  egg-producing 
varieties. 

Owing  to  tlie  mildness  of  climate  near 
the  coast  and  on  the  islands,  less  expenditure 
is  needed  for  housing  the  stock.  Away 
from  the  coast — eastwards,  say  200  miles 
from  Vancouver — lower  temperatures  are 
met  with  during  the  winter  months,  and 
the  cost  of  production  is  proportionately 
increased,  excepting  where  the  grain  con- 
sumed is  raised  on  the  ranch  or  purchased 
from  near-by  farmers.  Where  zero  or 
lower  temperatures  are  reached  the  heavv- 
weight  classes,  or  general  purpose  breeds, 
will  probably  return  better  profits  (especi- 
ally during  the  cold  season)than  light-weight 
varieties.  However,  the  latter  are  easier  to 
raise,  cheaper  to  feed,  and  are  capable  of 
standing  abuse  with  less  disastrous  results 
than  are  the  former. 

In  no  other  Province  of  the  Dominion 
are  there  greater  chances  of  winning 
success  from  a  utility  poultry  ranch,  pure 
and  simple.  At  the  same  time,  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  previous  experi- 
ence, aptitude  for  the  work,  business 
ability,  and  the  liking  for  hard  work,  minute 
attention  to  details,  and  good  salesmanship. 

Although  there  are  many  ranches  in  the 
Province  where  the  sole  form  of  occupation 
is  poultry  raising,  and  the  owners  are  getting 
good  returns  tor  their  investment,  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
excellent  profits  are  possible  on  farms  of 
mixed  husbandry.  The  returns  from  the 
flock  should  add  materially  to  the  income 
of  the  fruit  grower,  the  dairvman,  or  even 
the  man  who  is  merelj'  in  the  process  of 
clearing  his  land. 

Fowls  are  highly  economical,  and  when 
a  poultry  department  is  carried  on  with 
other  branches  of  farming  a  system  of 
rotation  could  be  adopted  ver}'  profitably. 

Regarding  prices  for  poultry  products, 
they  are  probably  higher  this  year  (1912)  than 
at  any  previous  period.     For  instance  : — 

In  1905  the  average  price  paid  per  dozen 

for  eggs  was  25  cents. 
In  1906  the  average  price  was  27  cents 
In  1907  „  .,  30      „ 

In  190S  „  „  35      „ 

In  1909  „  ,.  40      „  in 

some  parts  of  the  Province. 
In  1910  the  average  price  was  45  cents  in 

some  parts  of  the  Province. 
During  191 1  the  price  per  dozen  ranged 
from  80  cents  down  to  25  cents  per  dozen. 
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It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
visiting  poultry  experts  to  find  such  large 
areas  of  land  devoted  to  orchard  culture 
without  a  single  head  of  poultry  to  be  seen 
among  the  trees  There  is  no  reason  whv 
fruit  growers  should  not  keep  fowls.  In 
the  case  of  newly  laid-out  orchard  land  a 
flock  of  fowls  will,  if  handled  properly,  help 
to  tide  over  the  two  or  three  years  before 
the  trees  come  into  bearing.  Their  presence 
among  the  trees  will  greatly  benelit  them  ; 
the  fowls  will  scratch  and  help  cultivation  ; 
they  will  make  short  work  of  cutworms, 
and  their  manure  will  prove  a  valuable 
fertiliser.  The  trees  in  turn  will  provide 
the  necessary  shade,  and  afford  protection 
from  hawks  and  vermin.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  successful  poultry  keeping  is  to 
have  sufficient  acreage  so  as  to  provide 
fresh,  clean  range,  either  for  young  stock 
or  both  young  and  old.  In  this  connection 
more  suitable  surroundings  for  this  purpose 
than  an  orchard  could  not  be  found. 

Next  to  hens  or  common  poultry  the 
breeding  of  water-fowl,  especially  ducks, 
can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  Province.  There  is  no  reason 
why  more  geese  should  not  be  raised, 
although  the  demand  for  this  class  of  fowl 
is  not  so  large  as  for  other  kinds  of  table 
poultrj'.  Probably  no  class  of  live  stock 
can  be  raised  on  the  farm  more  cheaply 
than  geese.  Providing  pasture  and  a  stream 
are  available,  they  need  very  little  additional 
feed,  except  perhaps  during  a  few  winter 
weeks  and  when  fattening  for  market. 


The  British  Columliia  Poultrv  Association, 
organised  recently  with  a  membership  of 
over  400,  is  doing  splendid  work  in  assisting 
poultrymen  generally  throughout  the 
Province.  The  Association,  besides  helping 
local  Poultrv  Associations,  also  provides 
utility  classes  for  market,  poultry,  live  and 
dressed  fowls,  and  eggs,  at  its  annual 
show. 

An  International  egg-laying  contest  has 
recently  been  inaugurated  at  Vancouver, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  British  Columbia  Poultry 
Association,  and  the  Vancouver  Exhibition 
Association,  and  as  a  result  many  interesting 
and  valuable  data  will  be  secured,  which 
must  prove  of  great  interest  to  those 
engaged  in  the  poultry  business. 

The  Association  receives  financial  aid 
from  the  Provincial  Government,  and  has 
been  a  great  boon  in  many  ways,  fully 
justifying  its  existence. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  labour  through- 
out the  Province,  it  has  been  found  that  to 
secure  the  greatest  success  the  work  on  a 
poultry  ranch  should  not  be  more  than  the 
owner  and  his  family  can  look  after. 

A  few  of  the  more  enterprising  poultry- 
men  have  recently  begun  selling  da\'-old 
chicks,  and  have  found  it  a  very  profitable 
part  of  the  business.  There  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  demand  for  such  birds,  and 
prices  realised  leave  a  substantial  margin  of 
profit.  In  the  vicinity  of  Victoria  there  is 
also  a  considerable  demand  for  day-old 
ducklings,  for  which  good  prices  are  paid. 


Crate  fattening  establishments  have  been 
opened,  and  these  centres  offer  first-class 
prices  for  all  the  surplus  cockerels  that  the 
poultrymen  can  produce.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  so  great  is  the  demand  that  cockerels 
are  imported  from  both  east  and  south  by 
the  car-load  to  help  out  the  inadequate  local 
production.  Retail  prices  for  fattened 
table  fowl  during  the  past  year  never  went 
below  25  cents  per  lb.,  and  reached  as  much 
as  35  cents. 

Quite  a  large  quantity  of  turkeys  are 
marketed  during  the  year,  but,  as  in  all 
other  poultry  products,  the  supply  is  con- 
siderably below  the  demand.  There  are 
splendid  opportunities  offered  for  the 
breeding  of  turkeys,  especially  in  the 
sparsely  settled  districts,  where  plenty  of 
free  range  can  be  secured.  This  is  very 
essential  to  successful  turkej'  raising,  as  is 
also  fresh  or  virgin  ground.  Turkeys  will 
not  flourish  if  allowed  to  mingle  with  other 
varieties  of  fowls.  Owing  to  the  plenteous 
supply  of  insect  life,  wild  berries,  and  seeds 
they  can  be  raised  very  cheaply.  In  fact, 
turkeys  that  had  secured  all  their  food  from 
this  source,  except  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  their  life,  have  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  28  cents  to   40  cents  per  lb. 

Quite  recently  several  co-operative  egg 
circles,  or  stations,  have  been  formed  in  the 
Province,  and  these  help  the  members  to 
market  their  product  more  protitablv,  and 
also  assist  them  to  procure  their  grain  and 
other  feed  supplies  in  the  most  economical 
manner. 


A     PUUFITAELE    INDUbli; 


DRY    FARMING 


Bv  JOHN  T.  BURNS,  Siccketaky  Ixtkkxatioxai,  Dkv-Farmixg  Coxgress 


HE  agricultural  future 
of  vast  areas  on  the 
American  continent 
must  depend  largely 
upon  arid  farming, 
and,  while  millions  of 
dollars  may  be  spent 
in  vast  irrigation  pro- 
jects, there  will  still  be  empires  of  soil  await- 
ing redemption  by  dry-farming  methods. 

Dry  farming  is  the  science  of  agriculture 
as  applied  to  farm  operations  in  regions  of 
limited  and  uncertain  rainfall.  It  may  be 
adopted  advantageously  in  all  arid  and 
semi-arid  districts,  but  it  is  more  specifically 
applicable  where  the  perennial  precipitation 
is  less  than  20  inches.  Dry  farming  is  not 
farming  without  moisture,  but  the  method 
/by  which  the  actual  rainfall  is  conserved 
in  the  soil  by  means  of  drought-resistant 
j  seeds  and  plants  which  save  the  moisture. 
'  This  method  includes  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  soil  that  has  been  treated  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  moisture  and  fer- 
tility, intensive  operation,  the  rotation  of 
crops,  and  the  adoption  of  summer-fallow. 
It  is  necessary  on  much  of  the  dry  land  of 
the  desert  plains  and  prairie  to  cultivate  so 
that  a  crop  is  assured  every  \-ear  on  one- 
half  of  the  land  operated.  By  this  means 
the  frequent  and  oftentimes  continuous  crop 
failures  due  to  successive  seasons  of  drought 
are  avoided. 

Dry  farming  develops  the  ability  of  the 
farmer,  and  dry-farming  methods  produce 


the    best     grains    for     milling    and  baking 
purposes,  as  well  as  the  best  fruits. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  nearly  si.\- 
tenths  of  the  earth's  surface  receives  an 
annual  rainfall  of  less  than  20  inches,  and 
can  be  reclaimed  for  agricultural  purposes 
only  by  irrigation  and  dry  farming. 
Scientists  have  computed  that  a  perfected 
system  of  irrigation  could  convert  about 
15  per  cent,  of  this  vast  area  into  a  fruitful 
garden,  leaving  about  one-half  of  the  arable 
surface  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  methods  of 
dry  farming. 

These  methods  can  often  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  Eastern  British  Columbia,  where 
certain  dry  belts  are  to  be  found. 

In  the  Kootenay  district,  which  embraces 
the  drainage  area  of  the  Columbia  River, 
comprising  the  mountain  belt  of  the  Sel- 
kirks  and  the  western  flank  of  the  Rockies, 
there  is  an  average  annual  precipitation  of 
from  18  to  20  inches.  It  is  seldom  that  any 
damage  is  caused  by  drought,  but  the 
irregularity  of  the  rainfall  necessitates  the 
conservation  of  the  soil  moisture. 

Throughout  the  great  interior  plateau  a 
much  drier  climate  is  found,  the  total 
precipitation  being  from  7  to  12  inches, 
according  to  locality.  Luxuriant  vegetation 
is  confined  to  the  borders  of  lakes  and 
watercourses,  while  the  general  landscape 
presents  the  usual  round-topped  hills  and 
bunchgrass  typical  of  range  land  pasture. 
In  the  many  valleys  thriving  farms  show 
the  effects  of  careful  cultivation,  and 
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wlierever   dry-farming   methods   are   prac- 
tised the  result  is  marked. 

South  of  Shuswap  and  Kamloops  Lakes 
the  climate  presents  the  mean  between  the 
dryness  of  the  bunchgrass  country  and  the 
humidity  of  the  coast,  and  here,  too, 
dry  farming  has  proved  beneficial  and 
profitable. 

The  lines  on  which  modern  agriculture  is 
conducted  have  been  developed  almost 
wholly  in  countries  of  abundant  rainfall, 
and  the  modern  agricultural  system  is  for 
this  reason,  possibly,  best  suited  to  the 
development  of  humid  regions.  Until 
recently  irrigation  was  given  scant  atten- 
tion, and  dry  farming  was  not  considered. 

The  pioneers  in  irrigation  in  the  Western 
States,  and  particularly  in  Utah — the  first 
State  to  adopt  irrigation  (in  1847) — were 
not  long  in  discovering  that,  when  the  cost  of 
water  was  considered,  wheat  production  on 
irrigated  lands  did  not  return  a  fair  interest 
on  the  capital  invested.  They  accordingly 
turned  their  attention  to  the  scientific  farm- 
ing of  the  dry  land,  and  in  time  dry  farming 
became  a  fixed  principle  and  a  practical 
method.  To-day  25  farms  conducted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  devote 
their  entire  attention  to  dry-farming  experi- 
ments and  to  the  education  of  farmers  in 
the  use  of  drought-resistant  plants  and 
modern  tillage  methods. 

Many  of  the  States  are  doing  a  wonderful 
work  along  the  line  of  encouraging  the 
extension  of  dry-farming  methods.     .A.t  the 
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dry-farm  experiment  station  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of,  or  in  conjunction 
with.  State  agricultural  colleges,  tests  are 
being  made  in  the  growth  of  oats,  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  alfalfa,  rye,  potatoes,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments are  published  and  distributed  without 
charge  to  all  who  are  interested. 

Desert  lands,  as  a  rule,  receive  less  than 
lo  inches  of  rainfall,  and  seldom  as  much 
as  20  inches  in  one  year.  Very  frequently 
the  only  moisture  received  by  the  land  falls 
during  the  winter  months  in  the  form  of 
snow.  It  has  been  successfully  proved  that 
dry  farming  affords  the  only  means  by 
which  this  moisture  can  be  conserved  for 
the  use  of  plants  from  one  season  to  another 
and  a  successful  harvest  ensured.  In  order 
to  coax  from  soil  which  receives  such  light 
precipitation  a  sufficient  quantit\'  of  farm 
products  to  pay  for  the  trouble  and  yield  a 
profit,  scientitic  methods  must  be  followed. 
It  is  not  enough  to  turn  the  crust  and  plant 
the  seed.  The  soil  must  be  analvsed  and  the 


seed  planted  and  cultivated  with  due  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  average 
precipitation  in  the  locality,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  varietv  of  grain 
which  is  being  grown. 

Low  precipitation  has  during  the  past 
two  years  imposed  severe  tests  upon  drs'- 
farming  theories  in  many  sections.  It  maj' 
be  claimed,  however,  that  where  brains 
have  been  utilised  as  well  as  brawn,  success 
has  been  attained.  Oftentimes  most  mar- 
vellous crops  have  been  raised.  There  are 
certain  basic  principles,  such  as  deep  plough- 
ing, a  surface  mulch,  and  the  harrowing  of 
the  growing  crops,  seed  and  crop  selection, 
time  of  seeding,  and  amount  of  seed  used, 
that  are  always  applicable  in  successful 
dry  farming  ;  but  as  to  the  depth  of  plough- 
ing, either  fine  or  coarse  mulch,  whether 
soil  should  be  packed  or  left  to  pack  itself, 
and  various  other  problems,  these  are  local 
and  incidental,  and  each  farmer  has  to 
study  his  own  conditions  and  know  which 
is  best  for  himself  from  the  results  obtained 


b}'  other  men  working  under  the  same  con- 
ditions in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  International  Dry-Farming  Congress 
is  a  body  composed  of  representative  dele- 
gates from  some  60  nations,  and  from  33 
States,  and  half-a-dozen  provinces,  terri- 
tories, and  possessions  of  the  great  countries 
of  the  world.  It  holds  annual  sessions, 
publishes  vast  quantities  of  literature  per- 
taining to  dry-farming  methods,  and  sends 
out  lecturers,  expert  agriculturists,  and 
practical  farmers  to  address  institutes  and 
farmers'  meetings generalh'.  In  connection 
with  its  session,  usually  held  for  five  daj's, 
it  conducts  an  International  Congress  for 
farm  women.  It  also  holds  a  large  exhibi- 
tion, at  which  all  crops  grown  under  drj'- 
farming  conditions  are  exhibited,  demon- 
strations are  given  in  the  use  of  high-power 
farm  machinery  and  labour-saving  devices, 
model  farmhouses  and  barns  are  shown, 
and  able  lecturers  strive  to  educate  the 
farmer  and  his  wife  in  the  conservation  of 
Nature's  gifts. 


THIMBLEBERRY    (RUBUS    NUTKANUSl 
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CAYOOSE    CREEK,    LILLOOET. 


IRRIGATION 


Bv    H.    W.    E.    CAXAVAX 


HE  irrigable  districts 
in  British  Columbia, 
or  tliat  portion  of  the 
Province  where  the 
annual  rainfall  is  less 
than  20  to  24  inches, 
are  located  in  what  is 
locally  known  as  the 
"  dry  belt,"  a  series  of  vallej's,  varj-ing  in 
altitude  from  900  feet  above  sea  level  on 
the  Thompson  River  to  3,500  feet  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

Where  the  annual  precipitation  has  been 
found  to  be  less  than  20  inches,  small 
irrigation  svstems  have  in  the  past  been 
installed  by  farmers  and  ranchers  to  bring 
water  to  the  hay  and  root  crops  of  the 
lower  bottom  lands  of  the  valleys,  and  in 
some  instances  small  fruit  orchards  have 
been  developed. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years,  however, 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  de- 
velopment of  both  the  bottom  and  bench 
lands  throughout  the  many  valleys  to  which 
water  can  be  economically  brought  b}' 
gravity  sj'stems. 

While  the  first  attempts  at  bringing  large 
areas  of  land  under  systematic  irrigation 
were  more  or  less  experimental,  and  the 
constructions  of  a  temporary  nature,  com- 
panies with  large  capital  have  now  ac- 
quired tracts  of  land  throughout  the  dry 
belt,  and  are  building  permanent  works  of 
concrete  and  steel,  thus  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  waste  of  water  and  annual 
expense  occasioned  by  the  older  methods. 


While  there  is  abundance  of  water  avail- 
able for  most  of  the  irrigable  lands  that 
are  suitable  for  fruit  growing,  conservation 
of  the  supply  has  been  found  necessary  to 
prevent  the  waste  that  would  take  place 
during  the  season  of  high-water  freshets, 
due  to  the  melting  snow  in  the  higher 
altitudes. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  manj' 
companies  operating  irrigation  systems  in 
the  Thompson,  Okanagan,  Similkameen, 
Kootenay,  Nicola,  Columbia,  and  other 
vallej's,  where  the  conditions  are  favourable 
for  the  production  of  fruit  with  the  aid  of 
irrigation. 

A  few  of  these  companies  that  have 
already  constructed  systems,  or  are  con- 
structing them,  might  here  be  mentioned  : 
the  White  River  Valley  Power  Companj-, 
supplying  water  to  the  Coldstream  Estates 
at  Vernon,  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  ;  the 
Okanagan  Centre  Land  Company  at  Okan- 
agan Centre.  The  Kelowna  Land  and 
Orchard  Company  at  Kelowna  ;  the  Kel- 
owna Irrigation  Company,  supplying  water 
to  the  lands  of  the  Central  Okanagan  Lands, 
Limited,  at  Kelowna  ;  the  South  Okanagan 
Land  Company  at  Kelowna ;  the  Balgo 
Canadian  Land  Company  at  Kelowna ;  the 
Southern  Okanagan  Land  Company  at 
Penticton  ;  the  Summerland  Development 
Company  at  Summerland  ;  the  British  Col- 
umbia Fruit  Lands  at  Kamloops  ;  and  the 
British  Columbia  Horticultural  Estates  at 
Walhachin.  At  Peachland,  Keladen,  Kere- 
meos.  Grand  Forks,  and  other  parts  of  the 


Kootenay  district,  development  along  these 
lines  is  being  carried  on. 

The  Columbia  River  Irrigation  Fruit 
Lands  Company  at  Wilmer,  on  the  Col- 
umbia River,  and  the  Columbia  Valley 
Orchards  Compan)',  are  each  bringing 
large  areas  under  irrigation. 

As  it  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  to 
cover  each  district,  I  will  instance  the 
Kelowna  district  as  an  example  of  what  is 
being  done  towards  practical  irrigation. 
The  lands  that  may  be  considered  irrigable 
comprise  some  40,000  to  50,000  acres  ;  of 
this  area,  about  half  is  now  being  brought 
under  irrigation  by  the  companies  oper- 
ating there,  and  costly  and  permanent 
irrigation  systems  of  concrete  lined  ditches 
and  steel  flaming  are  being  installed,  while 
wooden  steel-bound  pipes  are  used  for 
distribution.  The  land  is  subdivided  into 
small  parcels  of  from  10  to  30  acres,  and 
water  delivered  to  each  lot  at  an  annual 
cost  to  the  owner  of  from  $3  to  $5  per 
acre  foot,  an  acre  foot,  together  with  the 
rainfall,  being  considered  sufficient  for 
orchard  land. 

An  acre  foot  of  water,  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment now  most  universally  adopted,  repre- 
sents water  to  the  depth  of  12  inches  over 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  is  equivalent  to  a 
continuous  flow  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water 
per  second  for  twelve  hours. 

The  value  to  the  province  of  each  second 
foot  of  water  used  for  irrigation  can  readily 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  whilst  land 
without  irrigation  may  have  a  normal  value 
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1.   AN    IRRIGATION    RANCH,    FRASER    RIVER,    NORTH    OF    LYTTON.  2,   BENCH    LAND,    FRASER    RIVER. 

3.   IRRIGATION    DAM    AT    INTAKE,    PBNTICTON    SYSTEM. 

4.   DOMINION    GOVERNMENT    DREDGE    AT    WORK    ON    OKANAGAN    RIVER. 
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of  from  $io  to  $50  per  acre,  its  vhIuc 
witli  inigatioii  jumps  to  8200  and  ft^oo 
per  acre,  dependiiii;  on  location,  soil,  &c. 
That  the  Provincial  Government  is  alive  to 
this  fact  is  shown  by  the  legislation  passed 
(luring  the  last  two  sessions,  establishing 
a  Water  Board,  or  Roard  of  Arbitration, 
not  only  to  settle  all  disputes  regarding  the 
ownership  of  water,  but  to  prevent  waste 
liy  regulating  its  use,  and  to  sec  that  bene- 
ficial service  alone  forms  the  ba^is  of 
ownership.  This  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  is  now  attaining  great  efli- 
ciency,  and  under  expert  advice  the  im- 
mense water  resources  of  the  Province  will 
be  conserved  to  give  the  greatest  good, 
and  to  secure  the  highest  return  from 
irrigable  land. 

Unlike  the  irrigation  projects  of  the 
Province  of  Alberta  or  the  United  States, 
where  hundreds  of  tliousands  of  acres  of 
land  can  be  brought  under  one  system  at  a 
low  unit  cost,  the  irrigable  tracts  in  British 
Columbia  are  divided  into  areas  of  from 
500  to  20,000  acres  in  extent,  the  average 
being  only  about  6,000  to  8,000  acres.  For 
this  reason  the  unit  cost  of  irrigation  is 
high,  in  most  cases  the  cost  of  permanent 
work  being  from  $50  to  $75  per  acre. 
But  when  the  returns  are  considered  from 
well-developed  and  scientifically  worked 
orchards,  as  instanced  in  many  districts, 
the  cost  of  getting  water  to  the  land  is 
small     by  comparison.      As    yet    the    full 


importance  of  irrigated  fruit  lands  is  hardly 
realised,  except  by  tliose  in  immediate 
touch  with  the  conditions,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  takes  perhaps  six  years  for 
orchards  to  reach  maturity,  and  the 
orchards  planted  under  the  old  system  six 
years  ago  are  only  now  coming  into 
bearing.  Kach  year  thousands  of  acres 
of  new  land  are  being  planted,  and  in  five 
or  ten  years  from  now  the  fruit  output  of 
the  Province  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of 
its  greatest  sources  of  revenue,  and  con- 
stitute a  profitable  form  of  investment  and 
occupation. 

With  development  going  on  in  the  other 
districts  in  the  same  ratio,  the  importance 
of  this  industry,  still  in  its  infancy  in 
the  Province,  and  the  care  with  which 
it  should  be  nourished,  can  readily  be 
seen. 

There  are  at  present  some  1 10,000  acres 
of  irrigable  land  in  the  Province  either 
actually  under  irrigation  or  controlled  by 
companies  that  intend  to  construct  per- 
manent systems.  The  capital  invested  in 
these  systems,  not  counting  the  land,  which 
is  a  variable  quantity,  will  be  about 
$5,000,000  ;  and  assuming  that  only  half 
these  lands  are  producing  fruit,  in  ten 
years  the  gross  output  from  this  territory  at 
present  prices  will  amount  to  at  least 
$35,000,000  per  annum.  If  only  lialf  this 
sum  were  realised,  or  $300  gross  revenue 
from  each  acre,  it  would  exceed  the  total 


provincial  revenue  from  all  sources,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  of  191 1  and  I(ji2. 

While  it  is  true  that  fruit  growing  can 
be  made  a  profitable  investment,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  success  comes  only 
after  hard  work  in  this  as  in  all  lines  of 
endeavour,  and  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances of  failure  already  recorded  where 
both  companies  and  individuals  have  failed 
through  poor  judgment,  extravagant 
methods,  or  lack  of  organised  effort.  If 
intending  investors  would  consult  reliable 
authorities  before  investing,  and  be  guided 
by  those  who  are  most  immediately  in 
touch  with  conditions,  they  would  often 
save  themselves  much  trouble,  and  at  the 
same  time  assist  in  developing  legitimate 
undertakings.  As  in  mining,  there  are 
irrigation  schemes  placed  upon  the  market 
from  time  to  time  that,  through  either  dis- 
honest management  or  poor  judgment,  are 
bound  to  be  failures,  but,  fortunately,  these 
cases  are  few  and  well  known,  and  should 
be  avoided  by  intending  investors  and 
settlers. 

Though  irrigation  is  at  present  confined 
to  the  dry  belt,  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  importance  of  systematic  and  regular 
irrigation  is  more  generally  understood, 
other  districts  on  Vancouver  Island  and 
elsewhere  in  which  the  rainfall  occurs 
principally  during  the  winter  months  will 
find  it  profitable  to  install  systems  of  irri- 
gation in  keeping  with  the  local  conditions. 


IRRIGATION    DAM    ON    ROCK    CREEK. 
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FRUIT  GROWING 

By  R.  M.  WIXSLOW,  B.S.A.,  Provincial  Horticulturist 


lOMMERCIAL  fruit 
growing  in  British 
Columbia  owed  its 
I  first  inspiration  to  the 
large  market  deve- 
loping   in     Western 

_^ Canada,   and   to    the 

success  which  the 
industry  was  already  attaining  under 
similar  conditions  in  the  States  south  of 
this  Province.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
seen  that  the  industry  so  started  has  been 
amply  justified,  not  only  by  the  tremendous 
increase  in  population  in  Western  Canada, 
and  by  the  continued  growth  and  success 
of  the  fruit  industry  in  the  Pacific  North- 
West,  but  by  the  excellent  results  already 
obtained  in  the  Province. 

Over  the  great  area  of  Western  Canada 
grain  growing  and  lumbering  are  the  prin- 
cipal basic  industries,  whereas  fruit  can  be 
produced  commercially  in  onlj-  a  limited 
portion  of  Southern  British  Columbia. 
Western  Canada  furnishes  an  immense 
market  for  first-class  fruit  at  high  prices. 
The  consumption  of  fruit  per  capita  is 
perhaps  as  great  as  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  said  that  the  value  of 
the  fruit  consumed  per  head  of  population 
is  the  very  highest  compared  with  those 
countries  for  which  figures  are  available. 
The  prairie  country,  deficient  in  fruit- 
growing possibilities  as  it  is,  creates  a  very 
extensive  market,  and  British  Columbia  has 
so  far  been  able  to  contribute  only  about 


15  per  cent,  of  its  entire  demand.  Though 
the  acreage  under  fruit  in  the  Province  is 
being  greatly  increased,  it  is  not  likely  that 
within  the  next  decade  the  percentage 
will  become  very  high,  owing  to  the 
phenomenal  development  of  the  market. 

Overseas  markets  are  also  being  deve- 
loped to  an  encouraging  extent.  The 
provision  of  cold-storage  space  on  the 
Transpacific  carrj'ing  lines  permits  of 
the  exportation  of  from  20,000  to  30,000 
boxes  annually,  but  these  markets  can  even 
now  take  at  least  10  times  that  amount  and 
much  more  as  the  local  product  becomes 
known.  For  these  markets,  as  for  the 
Prairies,  British  Columbia  has  been  quite 
unable  to  supply  the  demand  in  the  past, 
and  even  the  increased  acreage  will  not 
result  in  its  being  able  to  meet  the  demand 
for  some  time  to  come. 

As  to  British  Columbia's  ability  to  pro- 
duce fruit,  the  various  districts  cannot 
merely  grow  most  of  the  varieties  found 
in  the  temperate  zone,  but  can  attain  a  very 
high  standard  of  perfection.  The  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  are  not  unlike  those  of 
the  North-Western  States,  whose  develop- 
ment as  fruit-growing  centres  has  preceded 
that  of  British  Columbia  by  a  few  v'ears, 
and  much  is  being  done  by  the  observation 
of  their  successes  and  failures  to  make 
the  experimental  stage,  inevitable  in  the 
development  of  any  new  countr)-,  as  short 
and  inexpensive  as  possible. 

By  reason  of  the  e.xcellent  quality  natural 
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to  fruits  produced  in  more  northerly 
districts,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  protec- 
tion enjoyed  under  the  present  Canadian 
tariff,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  demand  of 
the  prairies  must  inevitably  be  supplied  by 
British  Columbia  as  production  increases, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  supply  will 
overtake  consumption  for  many  years. 
Supposing  the  product  increases  500  per 
cent,  in  10  j'ears,  as  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do,  it  will  still  be  far  short  of 
the  market  demand,  and  when,  in  the 
certain  development  of  Western  Canada, 
the  population  reaches  the  considerable 
numbers  that  it  undoubtedly  will,  all  the 
area  really  suitable  for  fruit  growing  in  the 
Province  may  be  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  the  prices  will  still  show  a  good  profit 
to  the  grower. 

Apart  from  the  production  of  fresh  fruits, 
there  is  a  good  opening  for  fruits  prepared 
by  drying,  canning,  and  preserving.  The 
Province  at  present  imports  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  these  goods  each 
year,  and  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  in 
this  connection  may  be  gleaned  when 
it  is  considered  that  California  now  pro- 
duces §28,000.000  worth  of  fruit  products 
annually,  and  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  lesser,  but  still  very  large 
amounts.  Canning  and  jam  factories  in  the 
Province  are  increasing  in  number  and 
capacity  ;  they  are  paj'ing  the  grower  the 
highest  prices  obtaining  anywhere,  and  are 
enjoying  a  degree  of  prosperity  that  augurs 
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well  for  the  future.  The  niauv  varieties  of 
fruit  require  varying  cliuiatic  conditions 
and  classes  of  soil,  and  the  proven  fruit 
districts  of  Southern  British  Columbia  may 
he  divided  into  four  great  regions. 

The  first  is  that  west  of  the  Cascades, 
including  as  its  principal  territory  the 
Lower  Mainland,  contiguous  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Fraser  River,  and  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Vancouver  Island.  This  area 
has  a  typical  coast  climate,  the  annual 
precipitation  ranging  from  40  to  70  inches, 
except  in  the  district  surrounding  Victoria, 
which  has  an  average  of  28  inches.  The 
precipitation  occurs  almost  altogether  as 
rain.  The  months  of  heaviest  rainfall  arc 
from  October  to  March,  July  and  August 
being  characterised  by  an  absence  of  pre- 
cipitation, unknown  in  humid  continental 
regions.  The  summers  are  mild  and 
equable  in  temperature,  and  the  growing 
season  is  very  long  ;  the  climate  is,  there- 
fore, like  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  this 
district  small  fruits  such  as  strawberries 
and  raspberries  do  pre-eminently  well,  the 
moist  climate  and  adequate  rainfall  favour- 
ing heavy  yields.  Plums  and  prunes, 
cherries  of  all  kinds,  and  pears  have  been 
planted  to  considerable  acreages,  and 
certain  varieties  of  each  of  these  types  are 
doing  remarkably  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mildness  of  the  season,  and  the  absence 
of  sharp  frosts  in  the  autumn,  together  with 
the  prevalence  of  fungous  diseases,  render 
the  climate  unsuitable  for  commerci;d  apple 
culture  on  a  large  scale,  though  a  few 
varieties,  carefully  chosen,  do  quite  well. 

This  district  has  an  urban  population  of 
about  200,000,  and  these  cities  are  destined 
to  continue  to  grow  rapidly,  insuring  a 
very  favourable  market  for  local  produc- 
tion, which  at  present  does  not  nearly  equal 
the  demand. 

In  this  district  labour  is  more  plentiful 
and  slightly  lower  in  cost  than  in  the 
interior  of  the  Province,  which  is  a  younger 
settlement,  and  has  a  smaller  urban  popula- 
tion. While  the  cost  of  clearing  land  is 
retarding  settlement  to  some  extent,  the 
fruit  industry  is  making  considerable  pro- 
gress, and  fruit  growers  who  have  selected 
their  soils  and  varieties  in  the  light  of 
experience  are  achieving  success.  The 
percentage  of  good  land  in  this  district 
now  under  cultivation  is  as  yet  very  small. 
There  is  still  ample  opportunity  for  those 
who  de?ire  a  pleasant  and  profitable  living. 

The  Dry  Belt  of  Southern  British 
Columbia    is   an    irregular  area   lying   just 


east  of,  .md  parallel  to  the  Cascade  Range, 
which  separates  it  from  the  coast  districts. 
At  the  International  Boundary  it  is  about 
200  miles  wide,  and  extends  north-westerly 
for  about  250  miles.  It  includes  such  well- 
known  valleys  as  the  Okanagan,  the  Kettle 
River,  Thompson  River,  and  Similkameen. 
The  climate  is  distinctlv  arid,  the  annual 
precipitation  running  from  about  8  to  14 
inches,  which  is  distributed  equally  through- 
out the  vear.  The  growing  season  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  coast,  averaging  about  200 
days,  but  the  summer  is  much  warmer, 
having  continuous  sunshine,  and  the  air  is 
dry.  Under  these  circumstances  irrigation 
is  essential  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  growing, 
and  extensive  irrigation  systems  have  as  a 
consequence  been  developed.  Fungous 
diseases  are  almost  unknown,  and  the 
majority  of  the  insect  pests  of  the  Dry  Belt 
valleys  in  the  States  to  the  south  have  been 
kept  out  by  a  rigorous  system  of  inspection, 
the  efficiency  of  which  mav  quite  well  be 
continued  indefinitelv. 

For  this  reason  alone  fruit  such  as  apples 
can  be  produced  at  least  10  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  in  other  districts,  conditions  being 
equal.  The  Dry  Belt  produces  a  number 
of  varieties  of  autumn  and  winter  apples 
of  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  whilst 
pears,  plums,  prunes,  cherries,  apricots, 
and  peaches  are  being  grown  successfully. 
The  apple  is  pre-eminent  throughout  this 
district,  and  probably  always  will  be. 

Land  clearing  is  usually  a  light  task  here, 
timber  being  very  sparse.  The  cost  of  the 
irrigation  system  and  its  maintenance 
equalises,  however,  the  cost  of  the  land 
in  this  and  the  coast  localities.  The 
bracing  and  healthful  air  of  the  Drv  Belt 
is  a  convincing  argument  in  its  favour  with 
many  settlers. 

The  third  great  division  of  Southern 
British  Columbia  in  which  fruit-growing 
is  a  demonstrated  success  is  the  Interior 
Semi-humid  Belt,  which  lies  parallel  to  the 
Dry  Belt  on  its  easterly  edge.  The  boun- 
dary between  the  two  is  not  sharply  defined. 
The  total  precipitation  runs  from  18  to 
40  inches  per  annum,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  is  snow.  June  is  a  month  of  con- 
siderable rainfall,  whilst  July  and  August 
are  favoured  with  2  or  3  inches  of  rain 
only.  The  rainfall  makes  irrigation  for 
large  fruits  more  or  less  unnecessary, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  is 
wooded  and  must  be  cleared  before  fruit 
growing  and  farming  can  be  carried  on. 

The  districts  of  Salmon  Arm,  Armstrong, 
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Arrow  Lakes,  Nelson,  Creston,  and  Koo- 
tenay  Lake  come  within  this  territory, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Selkirk  Mountains.  As  a  rule  the  growing 
season  is  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  the  Dry 
Belt,  but  owing  to  the  higher  elevation  of 
the  greater  part,  viz.,  from  1,600  to  2,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  the  summers  are  not 
so  warm.  At  the  same  time  the  extremes 
of  temperature  are  not  so  great  as  in  the 
Dry  Belt,  and  the  total  amount  of  sunshine 
received  during  the  summer  is  also  slightly 
less.  The  result  of  this  climate  is  to  make 
the  district  suitable  to  a  wider  range  of 
fruits,  the  small  varieties  doing  better  here 
than  in  the  Dry  Belt,  though  on  the  other 
hand  the  peach  and  apricot  miss  the 
greater  sunshine  and  warmth  which  they 
find  in  the  Lower  Okanagan.  The  apples 
of  this  district  have  acquired  a  well-earned 
reputation  for  dessert  and  long-keeping 
qualities.  The  district  is,  however,  so  new 
that  nearly  all  it  produces  is  required  for 
local  consumption,  Salmon  Arm  and  Arm- 
strong being  the  only  extensive  shipping 
points  at  present.  Labour  costs  slightly 
more  than  it  does  in  either  of  the  two 
previously  mentioned  districts,  hut  this  is 
probably  only  a  passing  condition.  The 
cost  of  clearing  the  land  is  about  half  that 
entailed  on  the  coast,  but  some  of  it  will 
require  irrigation  to  attain  the  best  results 
with  small  fruits  and  with  orchards  in 
heavy  bearing. 

The  sweet  cherries  of  this  district  are 
of  a  particularly  firm  quality  and  come  on 
the  market  when  supplies  from  the  earlier 
districts  have  ceased.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  small  fruits,  and  both  types  conse- 
quentlv  bring  very  satisfactory  prices. 
Except  for  some  cosmopolitan  varieties, 
the  list  of  apples  grown  in  this  district 
differs  from  that  of  the  Dry  Belt,  and  both 
of  these  areas  will  find  very  remunerative 
markets  for  the  varieties  which  each  pro- 
duces to  the  best  advantage. 

A  fourth  great  area  of  Southern  British 
Columbia  is  the  East  Kootenay,  lying 
between  the  Selkirk  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Ranges.  The  agricultural  areas 
are  at  an  elevation  of  2,600  to  3,200  feet,  and 
the  precipitation  varies  from  12  to  30  inches, 
so  that  both  arid  and  humid  areas  are  in- 
cluded. This  district  is  just  becoming 
settled,  and  commercial  fruit  possibilities 
are  now  being  extensively  tested. 

Throughout  each  of  these  main  divisions 
there  are  endless  variations  in  soil,  climate, 
season,  cost  of  land  and  living,  and  facilities 
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for  transportation.  Tticse  conditions  are 
being  mastered  to  the  advantage  of  the 
industry,  just  as  the  same  process  has  been 
gone  through  in  the  older  districts  of  tlie 
Pacific  slope.  The  task  of  the  individual 
fruit  grower  is  to  select  his  land  and  his 
varieties  of  fruit  wiselv,  and  to  grow  his 
orchard  with  a  view  to  fundamental 
economic  considerations,  so  that  not  only 
in  quality,  but  in  price,  he  may  be  in  a 
position  to  compete  on  the  most  favourable 
terms  with  other  more  advanced  fruit-pro- 
ducing countries. 

The  industry,  however,  needs  more  rapid 
development.  The  Markets  Commissioner, 
investigating  the  conditions  in  the  prairie 
and  the  coast  markets,  has  reiterated  again 
and  again  that  "  we  must  grow  more 
fruit  and  better  fruit."  Suitable  climate, 
soil,  and  markets  all  exist.  The  industry  has 
already  developed  to  a  considerable  e.xtent. 


but  it  will  be  more  profitable,  more  stable, 
more  successful,  and  more  remunerative 
to  the  individual  when  its  production 
becomes  a  hundred  times  as  great. 


The  following  are  the  average  prices, 
f.o.b.  packing  house,  realised  for  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  fruits  grown,  for  the  years 
1909,  1910,  and  191 1  : — 


Average,  191 1 

iqog  and  1910. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

.\pplos,  40  lb.  box        

§1.30 

®I-75 

S1.25 

Crab-apples.  40-lb.  box 

1.40 

2 

CO 

1.50 

Pears,  40-lb.  box 

145 

2 

00 

1-25 

Plums,  20-lb.  box 

0.80 

I 

CO 

0.60 

Prunes,  20-lb.  box 

0.70 

I 

00 

060 

Peaches,  20-lb.  box     ... 

0.70 

I 

5« 

1.07 

Cherries  (sour)  per  lb. 

0.09!^ 

2 

25  box 

2.00  box 

Cherries  (sweetl 

I 

25    .. 

1. 00    ,, 

Strawberries,  24-lb.  crate 

245 

2 

75 

1-75 

Raspberries,  14-lb.  crate 

1.70 

2 

75 

2-25 

Blackberries,  14-lb.  crate 

1.65 

Gooseberries,  per  lb.  ... 

0.07J 

Currants,  per  lb. 

006 

2 

so  crate 

2.2^  crate 

Loganberries   ... 

2 

50      „ 

DAIRY    BUILDINGS.    EXPERIMENTAL    FARM,    AGASSIZ. 
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KAMLOOPS    IN    1889. 


THE  YALE   DISTRICT 


XDER  the  title  of  the 
Yale  district  is  in- 
cluded a  region  so 
widely  diversified  in 
character,  climate, 
and  economic  pro- 
ducts, that  only  con- 
fusion would  result 
from  an  attempt  to  describe  it  in  general 
terms,  and  it  is  easier  for  the  purpose  of 
clear  portrayal  to  divide  it  into  several 
smaller  sections,  each  of  which  is  distinct 
from  the  others  as  regards  its  various 
characteristics.  The  contiguration  of  the 
country  largely  lends  itself  to  such  a 
dissection,  and  its  convenience  to  the 
reader  interested  in  one  district  in  par- 
ticular is  obvious. 


OKANAQAN  AND  KETTLE 
RIVER  VALLEYS 

Although  the  mining  and  timber  areas 
of  British  Columbia  afford  unbounded 
opportunities  to  the  wealthy  capitalist  or 
powerful  syndicate,  there  are  few  places 
that  offer  greater  attractions  to  the  man  of 
comparatively  small  means,  who  wishes  to 
break  away  from  the  stress  of  business 
or  professional  life  in  the  great  cities,  than 
the  beautiful  Okanagan  Valley,  one  of  the 
finest  fruit-growing  districts  in  the  world. 
Each  year  numbers  of  prospective  ranchers 
from  Great  Britain  pass  through  Sicamous 


Junction,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and 
disperse  to  the  various  settled  communities 
scattered  throughout  the  district,  which 
has  now  become  the  most  densely  populated 
area  in  the  interior  of  the  Province.  Most 
of  the  farms  consist  of  from  lo  to  20 
acres,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  yield  a 
comfortable  income  to  the  owners,  manv 
of  wliom  are  retired  army  and  navy 
officers,  e.\-lawyers,  doctors,  and  civil 
servants,  who  unite  in  making  the  social 
life  as  pleasant  as  that  obtaining  in  English 
country  districts. 

The  valley  stretches  from  Sicamous  in 
the  north  to  the  International  Boundary 
Line,  being  i5o  miles  in  length  and  varying 
from  50  to  60  miles  in  width.  The  northern 
section  from  Sicamous  to  Vernon  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Shuswap  and  Okanagan 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  terminates  at  Okanagan  Landing, 
from  whence  the  same  company's  steamers 
run  to  Penticton  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Okanagan  Lake.  From  the  northern  con- 
fines to  Vernon  the  country  is  very  largely 
of  an  open  nature,  many  large  farms  being 
devoted  to  wheat,  which  yields  good  re- 
turns. In  this  section  of  the  Okanagan 
irrigation  is  not  necessary,  the  rainfall 
being  sufficient  for  all  agricultural  purposes, 
and  many  acres  of  land  are  under  fruit 
and  vegetables,  while  dairying  is  a  source 
of  great  profit.  Further  south  the  climate 
becomes  much  milder  and  drier,  and  from 
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\'ernon  southward  irrigation  is  necessary 
on  all  the  bench  lands,  luxuriant  vegetation 
being  confined  to  the  borders  of  lakes 
and  streams.  Once  provided  with  water, 
however,  the  plateau.x  are  excellently  suited 
to  all  manner  of  fruits  and  in  the  more 
southerly  districts  peach  growing  is  making 
rapid  progress,  while  grapes  are  successfully 
cultivated  at  various  points.  Tobacco  of 
excellent  quality  is  also  grown  in  the 
valley. 

To  the  east  of  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Okanagan  is  the  Kettle  River  Valley, 
which  contains  some  40,000  to  50,000  acres 
of  farm  lands.  The  soil  consists  of  a  rich 
black  loam,  averaging  18  ins.  in  depth, 
with  a  sandy  clay  subsoil,  and  is  very 
fertile,  being  capable  of  producing  grain, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Melons  and  similar 
fruits  grow  and  mature  in  the  open. 
Although  it  is  so  close  to  the  "  dry  belt  " 
of  the  Okanagan,  irrigation  is  nevertheless 
unnecessary. 

Hitherto  the  district  lias  been  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  railway  trans- 
portation, but  this  is  now  being  remedied 
by  the  Kettle  River  Valley  Line,  by  which 
communication  with  the  coast  will  be 
afforded.  In  the  south  of  this  valley  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Boundary  district, 
the  most  important  metalliferous  mineral 
field  in  the  Province.  The  mineral  mainly 
produced  is  copper,  the  output  for  the 
period   1907-11   amounting  to  74,100   tons. 
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Although  practically  no  placer  gold  is 
obtained,  lode  gold,  mainly  in  association 
with  copper  and  silver,  is  fairly  plentiful, 
459,000  02,  having  been  produced  during 
the  last  5  years.  The  district  is  also  among 
the  leading  silver  producing  areas,  and  an 
increase  in  production  maj'  be  looked  for 
in  the  near  future.  A  certain  amount  of 
lead  is  mined,  but  onlv  in  very  small 
quantities,  the  value  of  the  annual  output 
probably  not  exceeding  $1,500. 


SALMON    ARM 

Salmon  Arm,  with  a  population  of  3,000, 
is  situated  on  the  Salmon  River  at  the 
point  where  it  empties  into  an  aim  of 
Shuswap  Lake,  a  body  of  water  stretching 
away  to  the  north-cast  for  nearly  200  miles. 
It  is  also  on  the  main  transcoatinental 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
therefore  has  an  advantage  over  other 
towns  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  in  the 
matter  of  marketing  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  farming  country. 

The  communit}'  is  mainlv  engaged  in 
fruit  growing,  for  which  the  soil  is 
eminently  suitable,  being  of  a  rich  black 
variety  on  which  celery  and  melons  do 
especialh-  well,  varied  by  a  light  sandv  or 
clayey  loam,  with  a  good  clay  subsoil, 
while  a  sulficient  rainfall  dispenses  with 
any  need  of  irrigition.  The  Salmon  Arm 
apples  have  been  awarded  many  prizes, 
including  .gold  and  silver  medals  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Societv's Show,  London. 
In  addition  to  fruit,  prolilic  crops  are 
yielded  by  hay,  wheat,  and  oats,  while 
dairying  and  poultry  farming  are  both 
profitable,  the  former  being  the  second 
most  important  industrv  of  the  district. 
Vegetables  are  also  a  lucrative  source  of 
reveuue,  potatoes  being  extensivei)'  and 
successfully  grown,  as  well  as  tomatoes, 
cabbages,  and  peas. 

Apart  from  its  agricultural  activities 
Salmon  Arm  also  has  its  logging  camps 
and  saw-mills,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  men  are  eniploved  at  good  wages. 

The  sporting  facilities  of  the  country 
are  very  good,  shooting  and  fishing  being 
obtainable  everywhere.  The  Dominion 
Government  maintains  a  hatcherv  near  the 
town,  from  which  great  numbers  of  young 
tish  are  annually  shipped  to  various  lakes 
and  streams  that  need  replenishing. 
Lovely  drives  abound  in  every  direction, 
and  the  lake  affords  excellent  opportunities 


for  excursions,  a  steamer  daily  making  the 
journev  to  Kamloops,  100  miles  away. 

Tlie  comnuuiilv  is  well  provided  with 
schools  and  churches.  The  Church  of 
England.  Roman  Catholic,  Methodist,  Pres- 
byterian, Baptist,  and  Lutheran  denomina- 
tions all  have  their  places  of  worship. 
Several  schools  have  been  built  in  out- 
lying districts,  with  courses  leading  up  to 
the  Salmon  Arm  High  School. 


ARMSTRONG 

Of  all  the  vegetables,  fruits  and  grains 
produced  on  the  ranches  round  Armstrong, 
perhaps  there  is  none  in  which  the  com- 
munity takes  such  pride  as  its  celerv',  for 
which  the  rich  black  bottom  land  is  so 
eminently  suitable.  It  is  but  six  j'ears 
ago  that  this  vegetable  was  first  planted 
purely  as  an  experiment,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  has  grown  into  favour  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  over  300  tons 
are  now  annually  shipped  to  different 
markets.  Potatoes  and  cabbages  are  two 
other  vegetables  that  giow  in  abundance, 
while  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  hav  yield 
good  crops.  Fruit  growing,  for  which  the 
climate  and  rainfall  are  ideal,  is  here,  as 
everywhere  else  in  the  valley,  a  verv 
profitable  enterprise.  A  certain  amount 
of  limibering  is  done,  the  6  saw-mills  in 
the  municipality  having  an  annual  cut  of 
over  8,000,000  feet. 

The  population  of  the  town  is  about 
1,200,  and  excellent  municipal  conveniences 
minister  to  its  comfort.  It  has  its  own 
electric  lighting  plant,  the  power  being 
obtained  from  a  neighbouring  creek,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  mountain 
water.  There  are  9  schools  in  the  muni- 
cipality, at  which  the  attendance  is  par- 
ticularly good,  while  6  churches  minister 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  community. 

^^ 

VERNON 

Situated  on  the  Shuswap-Okanagan  line, 
within  5  miles  of  the  shore  of  Lake 
Okanagan,  Vernon,  with  its  ^.000  in- 
habitants, is  the  largest  town  in  the 
valley,  and  the  centre  of  an  important 
fruit-growing  district.  It  is  surrounded 
by  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lake  and 
mountain  scenery  in  Canada,  and  being 
provided  with  excellent  roads,  driving, 
motoring  and  riding  can  be  enjoyed. 

Being  in  the  "  dry  belt,"  the  annual  pre- 
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cipitation  probably  does  not  exceed  14 
inches,  and  irrigation  is  necessary  for  fruit 
growing.  With  the  systems  provided, 
however,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  other 
fruits  grow  to  perfection,  vegetables  are 
most  successful  and  berries  flourish  in  pro- 
fusion. Poultry  farming  is  distinctly 
profitable,  provided  it  is  conducted  on 
strictly  business  lines,  and  many  a  farmer 
who  for  years  only  kept  sufficient  birds  to 
supply  his  household  with  eggs  has  largely 
increased  his  stock  and  entered  the  general 
market. 

The  town  can  boast  of  several  fine  public 
buildings,  those  deserving  special  mention 
being  the  Hospital,  the  Post  Office  and 
Customs  House,  and  the  Central  School, 
while  a  new  Court  House  and  Government 
office,  which  is  to  cost  about  $100,000,  is  in 
course  of  erection.  Electric  light,  water, 
telephones  and  a  sewerage  system  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
community,  and  good  schools  and  churches 
of  all  denominations  attend  to  the  education 
of  the  children  and  the  spiritual  well-being 
of  all. 


KELOWNA 

There  are  few  places  in  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia  where  the  newcomer  from 
the  Motherland  will  find  so  congenial  a 
social  atmosphere  or  such  pleasant  sur- 
roundings as  at  Kelowna.  A  large  number 
of  English  people  are  indeed  already 
settled  in  the  district,  and  whilst  mainly 
engaged  in  fruit  growing,  they  yet  find 
ample  time  to  devote  to  recreation. 

Situated  in  the  "dry  belt,"  Kelowna 
escapes  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  coast 
districts,  and  is  dependent  on  irrigation  for 
its  success  in  fruit  growing.  About  15,000 
acres  are  now  cultivated  in  the  district, 
water  being  supplied  at  a  small  charge  by 
the  various  development  companies,  and 
excellent  results  are  obtained  in  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  smaller  fruits.  One  of 
the  local  products  to  which  special  interest 
attaches  is  tobacco,  which  is  now  receiving 
much  attention.  The  first  experimental 
crop  was  grown  in  1894,  and  since  then  the 
output  has  been  increasing  each  year. 
Cuban  seed  is  imported  and  changed 
every  3  or  4  years,  since  the  flavour 
diminishes  as  the  size  of  the  leaf  increases. 
A  factory  has  been  established  at  Kelowna 
in  connection  with  this  industry  and  about 
800,000  cigars  are  manufactured  annually, 
the  filler  being  made  of  local  tobacco  and 
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the  wrapper  of  Sumatra  leaf.  Other  in- 
dustries include  a  canning  company,  two 
saw-mills,  brick,  tile  and  cement  block 
works,  and  a  brewery. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  east  shore  of 
Okanagan  Lake,  and  has  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  of  2,300.  Thoroughly 
efficient  electric  light  and  water  systems 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  munici- 
pality, and  a  public  park  of  36  acres  facing 
the  water  and  laid  out  in  playgrounds  and 
flower  gardens  forms  a  civic  asset  of  great 
value.  A  wide  promenade  extends  along 
the  beach  and  is  provided  with  a  bandstand, 
where  the  local  band  renders  excellent 
music  during  the  cool  summer    evenings. 

# 

PEACML.AND.     SUMMERLAND 

AND    PENTICTON 

In  the  region  bordering  the  shores  of  the 
southern  half  of  Okanagan  Lake,  where 
Peachland,  Summerland  and  Penticton  are 
centres  of  busy  fruit-growing  districts, 
many  thousands  of  acres  are  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  settler.  Hundreds  of 
ranches,  varying  in  extent  from  10  to  20 
acres,  are  yielding  their  share  of  the  pro- 
duce from  the  valleys,  but  there  is  still 
much  land  available.  The  soil  is  of  the 
kind  most  suitable  for  fruit  growing,  the 
benches  consisting  of  volcanic  ash  and  silt, 
while  the  bottom  lands  are  mainlv  com- 
posed of  light  clay  and  sandy  loam  with 
subsoil  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  rainfall  is 
very  slight,  averaging  only  10  inches  per 
annum,  but  various  systems  of  irrigation 
have  been  installed  and  sufficient  water  can 
be  obtained  by  farmers  at  low  prices.  At 
Peachland  the  water  supply  for  agricultural 
purposes  is  in  the  hands  of  various  develop- 
ment companies,  but  at  Penticton  and 
Summerland  the  irrigation  system  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  municip.ilities 
themselves. 

This  district  produces  apples  and  pears 
in  abundance  and  is  specially  noted  for  its 
peaches,  the  warm  and  sunny  climate 
making  this  branch  of  fruit  culture  par- 
ticularly profitable.  It  is  perhaps  the  only 
part  of  the  Eastern  interior  of  the  Province 
which  produces  this  fruit  for  commercial 
purposes,  and  the  industry  promises  to  be 
largely  extended  in  the  near  future. 

The  largest  of  the  three  towns  is  Summer- 
land,  which  has  a  population  of  2,000  and 
embraces  an  agricultural  area  of  11,000 
acres.  Penticton  is  second,  its  population 
being  about   1,200,  and   area  7,000   acres, 


Peachland  having  only  300  people  resident 
within  its  boundaries. 

All  three  municipalities  are  supplied  with 
electric  light  and  water,  while  the  telephone 
is  in  universal  use.  Educationally  the 
whole  district  occupies  high  rank  in  the 
Province,  the  high  schools  and  public 
schools  being  most  efficiently  conducted, 
and  the  Okanagan  College  near  Summer- 
land  supplies  a  thorough  business  course 
in  addition  to  tlie  usual  curriculum. 


GRAND    FORKS,     GREENWOOD 
AND     PHCENIX 

The  cities  and  surroundings  of  Grand 
Forks,  Greenwood  and  Phoenix  afford  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  towns  in  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  but  being  in  the  famous  Boundary 
mining  district  are,  in  their  own  way, 
equally  as  interesting  and  significant  of  the 
progress  the  country  is  making. 

-AH  three  cities  are  approximately  of  the 
same  size  as  regards  population,  and  there 
is  little  to  choose  in  the  municipal  con- 
veniences with  which  each  is  supplied, 
electric  light,  water,  schools,  churches,  &c., 
all  being  included.  Although  fruit  and 
cere.xls  are  grown,  the  people  are  mainlv 
dependent  on  the  mines,  from  which  verv 
large  quantities  of  copper,  gold  and  silver 
are  annually  extracted.  .At  Greenwood  are 
situated  the  smelting  works  of  the  British 
Columbia  Copper  Company,  which  can  treat 
daily  2,000  tons  of  ore,  most  of  which  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Mother  Lode  mine  owned  by 
the  same  company,  though  some  is  supplied 
from  the  Phcenix  camps.  The  Granby 
smelter,  which  treats  3,800  tons  of  ore  per 
day,  is  situated  at  Grand  Forks,  where  there 
are  also  large  nursery  plantations  which 
yearly  export  many  hundred  fruit  trees. 
At  Phcenix  various  large  copper  mines 
produce  5,000  tons  per  day  and  give 
emploj-ment  to  about  1,000  men. 

If 
NICOLA    AND    SIMILKAMEEN 

The  Similkameen  district  properly 
extends  right  across  the  southern  end 
of  the  Okanagan  Valley  as  far  east  as  the 
Kettle  River,  but  since  the  eastern  portion 
has  been  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, only  that  part  lying  to  the  west  of 
the  Okanagan  is  here  dealt  with.  This 
western  section,  together  with  the  Xicola 
country,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Eraser  River,  and  extends  north  to  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav. 


This  country  is  situated  within  the  "  dry 
belt  ■■  and  irrigation  is  a  necessity  for 
profitable  farming.  Stock  raising  •  is  at 
present  the  predominating  industry  in  both 
the  Similkameen  and  Xicola  districts,  for 
although  portions  of  the  hillsides  and 
mountains  are  very  steep  the  tops  are 
covered  with  bunch  and  winter  grass,  while 
the  rye-grass  of  the  bottoms  protrudes 
through  the  snow  and  makes  good  winter 
forage.  Around  Douglas  Lake  a  superior 
class  of  cattle  and  horses  is  raised  on  the 
large  ranches,  while  sheep  receive  more 
attention  in  the  Quilchena  district.  In  the 
lower  Xicola  Valley  dairying  and  pig 
raising  are  profitably  pursued.  The  country 
is  well-suited  for  fruit  growing,  and  grain, 
fodder  crops  and  vegetables  are  success- 
fully raised  in  those  places  where  systems 
of  irrigation  have  been  established,  notably 
at  Keremeos.  Poor  means  of  communica- 
tion, however,  at  present  restricts  agricul- 
ture to  very  narrow  limits,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns  situated  on  the  railway ; 
while  more  adequate  arrangements  for 
irrigation  will  be  necessary  before  much 
development  can  take  place. 

The  minerals  are  very  important  and  the 
X'icola  Valley  is  extremely  rich  in  coal. 
Several  companies  are  operating  in  the 
district,  one  of  the  most  prominent  being 
the  Xicola  Vallej*  Coal  and  Coke  Company, 
and  the  importance  of  the  valley  is 
enhanced  by  its  proximity  to  Vancouver. 
Gold,  copper,  platinum,  silver,  lead  and 
gypsum  are  known  to  exist  here,  and  their 
further  development  must  materially  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  this  part  of  British 
Columbia.  Copper  is  especially  rich  in  the 
districts  of  Manimutte  Lake  and  Bear  Creek, 
platinum  is  successfully  worked  in  the 
Tulameen  district,  and  silver  lead  ores  are 
being  developed  at  Summit  City.  A  recent 
gold  "find"  at  Steamboat  Mountain,  some 
35  miles  south-east  of  Hope,  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  a  company  has 
been  formed  to  mine  the  precious  metal. 


ASHCROFT 

Situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  Ashcroft  can  be  reached 
within  ten  hours  from  Vancouver.  The  fer- 
tile lands  surrounding  the  town  form  what  is 
probably  the  most  important  fruit  and  vege- 
table district  in  the  Western  Yale  district, 
Ashcroft  being  especially  famous  for  its 
potatoes.  For  a  long  while  cattle  ranching 
was  the  chief  industrj'  in  the  neighbo-iring 
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coniitrv,  hut  llic  1;iikI  has  become  loo 
valuable  to  be  devoted  solely  to  cattle,  and 
tile  light,  sandy  loam  now  produces  apples 
and  other  fruits  that  have  taken  first 
prizes  at  some  of  the  world's  most  impor- 
tant exhibitions. 

Being  the  natur.il  gateway  to  the  Cariboo 
country  and  N'echaco  Valley,  and  also  the 
outtitting  point  for  the  mining  district  of 
the  Highland  Valley,  Ashcroft  is  naturally  a 
busy  town,  and  between  4,000  and  5,000 
head  of  cattle,  raised  in  the  Cariboo, 
Lillooet  and  Chilcotin  districts,  are  annually 
shipped  to  the  coast  markets.  The  Pro- 
vincial Government  Agency  for  West 
Vale  is  situated  here,  the  Agent  also  acting 
as  Mining  Recorder  and  Registrar  of  the 
County  Court,  which  is  held  about  every 
two  months.  There  is  an  excellent  electric 
light  and  water  service,  while  a  volunteer 
fire  brigade  protects  the  inhabitants  from 
fire.  The  British  Columbia  Express  Com- 
pany, whose  head  offices  are  situated  in  the 
town,  despatches  stage  coaches  into  the 
northern  country,  carrying  mails,  passen- 
gers and  freight. 

NORTH     BEND 

North  Bend  is  important  mainly  as  a 
divisional  point  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  as  a  future  divisional  point  of  the 
Canadian  Xorthern  Railway.  It  is  not  yet 
organised  as  a  municipality,  its  affairs  being 
directed  from  .\shcroft  by  the  Provincial 
Government  Agent  and  sub-agents  stationed 
elsewhere.  Some  fruit  has  been  raised  on  the 
neighbouring  benches,  and  potatoes  are  con- 
siderably grown.  Merchantable  timber  of 
a  high  grade  is  close  at  hand,  and  rich 
deposits  of  graphite  have  been  discovered 
some  ^A  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town. 


NORTH    THOMPSON    VALLEY 

The  North  Thompson  River  flows  south 
through  the  northern  section  of  the  Yale 
district,  turning  westward  at  Kamloops  and 
joining  the  Fraser  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lytton.  Its  valley  includes  Adams  Lake, 
Louis  Creek,  and  the  Barrier  River,  and 
though  much  of  the  country  is  practically 
unknown,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  river  are  well  adapted  to 
mixed  farming  and  fruit  growing,  the  soil 
being  mostly  a  rich  sandy  loam.  Since  the 
district  lies  within  the  "  dry  belt,"  and 
irrigation  facilities  are  scarce,  much  land  is 
at  present  lying  idle  or  at  most  supporting 


a  few  steers.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kamloops,  however,  irrigation  works  have 
been  installed  with  the  most  encouraging 
results,  and  as  the  lands  become  more 
settled  the  systems  will  be  extended.  About 
50,000  acres  of  good  arable  land,  situated 
outside  the  Railway  Belt,  are  available  for 
pre-emption.  This  territory  consists  of 
good  bottom  land,  lightly  timbered  with 
fir,  poplar,  Cottonwood  and  willow,  and 
extends  for  80  miles  up  the  river. 

Lumbering  is  extensively  indulged  in,  and 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  river 
limits  are  to  be  found  containing  good 
merchantable  spruce,  fir,  pine  and  cedar. 
The  district  should  eventually  become  of 
great  importance  in  the  pulp  market,  as  the 
quantity  of  spruce  for  pulp  wood  is  very 
great  indeed.  Several  mills  operating  in 
the  valley  are  annually  turning  out  millions 
of  feet,  and  with  the  building  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  along  the  banks 
of  the  North  Thompson  there  will  be  an 
immediate  increase  in  their  number. 

.Although  but  little  mining  has  been  done 
the  district  is  known  to  be  rich  in  minerals, 
and  the  improvement  in  transportation, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
should  greatly  facilitate  their  development. 
Several  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
prospectors,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jamieson  Creek,  where  large  bodies  of 
quartz  exist,  while  the  geological  formation 
of  the  district  between  Adams  and  Shuswap 
Lakes  favours  the  existence  of  large  bodies 
of  high-grade  galena  and  medium  grade 
mixed  ores.  Other  discoveries  have  been 
made  on  Louis  Creek,  on  Barrier  River, 
on  Boulder  Creek  and  other  points,  and  coal 
exists  and  is  mined  by  a  company  at 
Neewikwalston  Creek,  about  50  miles  north 
of  Kamloops. 

"^'^ 

KAMLOOPS 

Kamloops,  the  only  town  in  the  valley  of 
the  North  Thompson,  and  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  South 
Thompson,  is  the  most  important  place  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwa\-'s  main  line 
between  Calgary  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  In 
addition  to  being  the  centre  of  a  fruit, 
cereal,  and  stock-raising  country,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  forests  of  excellent  timber. 

The  city  owes  much  to  its  position  as  a 
distributing  centre,  and  more  than  one  large 
wholesale  house  has  found  it  worth  while 
to  open  a  branch  at  Kamloops,  from  which  to 
supply  various  up-country  districts  less  easily 
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reached  from  Vancouver  or  Victoria,  while 
retail  stores  of  every  description  cater  lo 
the  wants  of  its  4,000  inhabitants.  As  an 
industrial  centre  Kamloops  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing in  importance,  and  among  its  manufac- 
turing houses  may  be  mentioned  a  brewery 
and  bottling  works,a  cigar  factory,  a  foundry 
and  machine  shop,  boat-building  works, 
a  sash  and  door  factor)',  a  large  brickyard, 
two  furniture  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  a  harness  and  saddlery  factory. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  public 
utilities,  having  its  own  electric  light  and 
water  works,  an  electric  fire  alarm  system, 
and  modern  sewerage  arrangements.  Its 
fire-fighting  apparatus  is  up-to  date,  and  the 
fire  hall  is  situated  so  as  to  allow  of  anv  part 
of  the  town  or  suburbs  being  reached  in  the 
least  possible  time.  The  streets  and  houses 
in  the  residential  districts  are  distinctly 
pretty,  the  foot-paths  being  separated  from 
the  roads  by  grassy  boulevards  planted  with 
trees,  and  the  different  styles  of  architec- 
ture adopted  in  the  building  of  the  houses 
blending  together  in  very  pleasing  manner. 
The  climatic  conditions  here  are  amongst 
the  best  in  the  Province,  as  is  proved  by  the 
establishment  of  a  large  sanatorium  at 
Tranquille  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculous 
cases. 

The  city  not  only  possesses  the  institu- 
tions found  in  most  well-ordered  communi- 
ties, but  has  also  been  chosen  as  the  home 
of  several  important  branches  of  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Government  ser- 
vices. Among  these  are  the  Dominion 
Land  Office,  and  the  offices  of  the  Home- 
stead and  Timber  Inspectors.  A  sub-post 
of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  is  main- 
tained in  the  Dominion  Government  Build- 
ing. The  Provincial  Law  Courts  are 
situated  in  the  Provincial  Government 
Building,  where  Spring  and  Autumn 
Assizes  and  monthly  sittings  of  the  County 
Court  are  held.  The  Provincial  Gaol,  a 
large  and  suitable  building,  is  situated  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  town,  where  it  is 
adjoined  bv  the  Provincial  Home  for 
Pioneers. 

Most  of  the  religious  denominations  have 
erected  places  of  worship  in  Kamloops,  and 
all  have  large  congregations  and  regular 
services.  Besides  the  public  and  high 
schools  there  are  two  boarding-schools  to 
which  pupils  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
Province. 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  social  and 
political  clubs,  while  organisations  for  base- 
ball, football,  hockey,  lacrosse,  tennis  and 


polo  are  flourishing.  Spring  and  autumn 
race  meetings  are  held  each  year,  the 
tormer  under  the  auspices  of  the  Polo 
Club,  and  the  latter  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Kamloops  District  Agricullural 
Association. 


BANKHEAD     ORCHARD    COMPANY.    LTD. 

This  conap.mv  was  incorporated  in  K)I1, 
with    a    fully  paid-up    capital    of    #125,000, 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

Lionel    K.    Taylor,    late     of    tlie     Forestry 
Department,   South   Africa. 


THE    BARNES    ESTATES.    LTD. 

The  Harnes  Estates,  situated  some  15 
miles  east  of  the  town  of  Ashcroft,  furnish 
an  admirable  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  British  Columbia  by  fore- 
sight and  good  management.  In  1907, 
Mr.  C.   K.  Barnes,  prospecting  the   valley 


Though  compelled  to  construct  and  main- 
tain a  hotel  for  the  convenience  of  in- 
coming settlers,  Mr.  Barnes  is  by  no  means 
anxious  to  keep  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
monopolv  in  this  direction.  The  hotel, 
however,  is  very  comfortably  equipped, 
and  is  likely  for  some  years  to  come  to 
be  appreciated  by  visitors  to  Walhachin. 
Since  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  is  essential  if  even  a  small  orchard 
is  to  be  taken  up,  the  settlers  are  of  a  desir- 
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to  acquire  the  farm  property  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Stirling,  known  as  the  Bankhead  Orchard. 
This  consists  of  272  acres,  53  acres  of 
which  are  planted  to  fruit  and  50  acres 
to  hay.  Twenty-eight  acres  of  the  orchard 
have  reached  the  bearing  stage,  the  trees 
consisting  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums. 
The  company  is  specialising  in  pear-trees, 
for  whicli  the  land  has  been  found  to  be 
particularly  suitable.  The  gross  returns 
per  acre  from  full-bearing  pear-trees,  on 
soil  such  as  is  found  on  the  Bankhead 
property,  averages  over  $500  and  the  net 
profit  may  be  estimated  at  $350.  The 
farm    is    under    the    management   of    Mr. 


in  which  is  now  situated  the  English  settle- 
ment known  collectivelv  as  "Walhachin," 
recognised  the  possibilities  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  Crown  grant.  This  request 
was  granted,  and  subject  to  certain  guaran- 
tees regarding  irrigation,  &c.,  Mr.  Barnes 
acquired  the  title  to  3,265  acres  of  land  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Thompson  River. 
No  sooner  was  the  transfer  consummated 
than  the  land  was  portioned  into  lo-acre 
tracts,  and  the  planting  of  trees  undertaken. 
Since  then  the  population  of  Walhachin 
has  risen  to  200  souls,  the  majority  of  the 
settlers  coming  from  the  L'nited  Kingdom. 
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able  type,  and  it  is  claimed  for  Walhachin 
that  it  is  a  prosperous  and  model  commu- 
nitv.  Simultaneouslv  with  the  foundation  of 
Walhachin,  Mr.  Barnes  floated  a  company, 
known  as  the  British  Columbia  Horticul- 
tural Estate,  to  develop  a  further  tract  of 
country  some  1,500  acres  in  extent,  situ- 
ated on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thompson 
River.  This  territory  is  irrigated  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  scheme  that  attracted 
much  attention  throughout  British  Col- 
umbia. It  may  be  said  here  very  briefly 
that  the  main  canal,  which  is  20  miles  long, 
originates  in  a  river,  which  again  springs 
from   a  lake.     Dams  in   this  lake  hold  the 
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spring  freshets,  so  that  water  is  available 
throughout  the  summer  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. The  fruit  interests  and  lands  of  the 
British  Horticultural  Estates  are  in  process 
of  absorption  by  the  Barnes  Estates,  Ltd., 
and  the  entire  property,  some  5,000  acres, 
is  entirely  controlled  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Barnes 
and  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 


BELGO-CANADIAN    FRUIT    LANDS 
COMPANY. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  development  of 
the  fruit-growing  districts  of  British  Colum- 
bia is  the  interest  that  has  recently  been 
taken  therein  bj'  the  continental  countries 
of  Europe,  particularly  France,  Germany, 
and  Belgium.  This  interest  has  found  a 
sequel  in  the  organisation  of  continental 
companies  and  syndicates  for  the  e.xploita- 
tion  of  various  tracts  of  land,  and  among 
them  the  Belgo-Canadian  Fruit  Lands  Com- 
pany is  of  peculiar  interest  owing  to  the 
very  thorough  preliminary  developments 
of  its  property  it  has  undertaken.  Own- 
ing some  10,000  acres  to  the  east  of 
Kelowna,  on  the  slopes  to  the  south-west  of 
Black  Mountain,  this  company  has  set  itself 
to  furnish  its  land  with  artificial  irrigation, 
the  sine  qua  noii  of  that  part  of  the  Okana- 
gan  Valley.  The  system  at  present  under 
construction  vi-ill  water  about  6,000  acres, 
and  the  first  section,  feeding  some  1,000 
acres,  was  to  be  completed  in  the  autumn 
of  1912.  A  small  lake  at  the  head  of  the 
Xorth  Fork  of  Mission  Creek,  a  large  stream 
flowing  into  Okanagan  Lake  a  few  miles 
south  of  Kelowna,  has  been  dammed,  and 
thereby  converted  into  a  reservoir  of  about 
350  acres.  The  dams  are  built  with  a  con- 
crete corewall  with  rock  fills,  and  raise  the 
level  of  the  lake  about  18  feet.  From  the 
lake  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  down  the 
channel  of  the  creek  for  a  few  miles  to 
the  intake,  where  it  is  diverted  into  the 
ditch.  About  7  miles  of  ditch  and  i  J  miles 
of  Hume  bring  the  water  to  the  company's 
land.  The  main  ditch  is  5  feet  wide  in  the 
bottom  and  13  feet  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  flumes  are  of  semicircular  section,  5^ 
feet  wide,  constructed  of  wooden  staves,  and 
were  designed  specially  for  the  work  by  the 
companj^'s  engineer.  The  work  entailed  the 
building  of  14  miles  of  road  with  a  maximum 
grade  of  6  per  cent,  for  hauling  supplies  to 
the  reservoir.  A  feature  of  the  works  is  the 
steel  siphons  at  Eight  Mile  Creek  and 
Hepburn  Hill,  the  former,  26  inches  in  dia- 
meter, being  1,200  feet  long  with  a  head  of 


260  feet,  and  the  latter  g.ooo  feet  long  with 
a  head  of  500  feet  and  a  diameter  varying 
from  14  to  18  inches.  .\  separate  system 
for  the  supply  of  domestic  water  is  under 
construction,  the  water  being  taken  from 
Eight  Mile  Creek  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  company's  property  and  piped  under 
pressure  to  the  different  lots. 

The  land  is  being  subdivided  for  sale 
into  lots  of  from  5  acres  upwards,  the  price 
of  each  lot  varying  according  to  the  soil, 
situation,  density  of  timber,  and  other  con- 
siderations. It  is  well  suited  for  fruit  grow- 
ing, except  on  some  of  the  higher  levels, 
wliere  hay  and  vegetables  would  yield 
abundant  crops.  The  company  intends  to 
plant  an  acreage  of  orchards  each  j'ear  for 
prospective  settlers,  and  is  also  prepared  to 
undertake  the  care  of  the  same  until  such 
time  as  the  purchasers  wish  to  come  into 
residence  on  the  property. 

The  company  was  incorporated  in  1908 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  fully  subscribed. 
It  has  offices  in  Antwerp,  Belgium  ;  Winni- 
peg, Manitoba  ;  and  Kelowna,  British 
Columbia  ;  while  it  is  represented  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Kelowna  Fruit  Lands,  of 
Cockspur  Street.  The  managing  director 
at  Antwerp  is  M.  F.  de  Jardin,  the  Ad- 
visory Board  for  Canada  consisting  of 
Messrs.  A.  Gouzee  and  W.  H.  Cross,  of 
Winnipeg,  and  of  Messrs.  T.  W.  Stirling 
and  E.  M.  Carruthers,  of  Kelowna.  The 
last  two  gentlemen  have  had  very  wide  ex- 
perience in  fruit  growing  and  development 
work  in  the  Okanagan  Valley.  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  London 
office. 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    FRUIT    LANDS, 
LTD. 

Lying  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  North 
Thompson  and  Thompson  Rivers  at  Kam- 
loops,  on  the  projected  route  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  Railway,  and  but  2  miles 
from  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railwaj',  the  principal  section  of  land, 
consisting  of  3,000  acres,  owned  by  the 
British  Columbia  Fruit  Lands,  Ltd.,  is 
most  happily  situated  both  for  its  deve- 
lopment and  irrigation  and  the  marketing 
of  its  products.  The  company  has  addi- 
tional large  areas  extending  some  iS  miles 
up  the  valley  of  the  North  Thompson, 
which  will  very  shortly  be  served  by  the 
Canadian  Northern,  and  whose  value  will 
naturally  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
advent  of  that  line. 
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The  company  has  taken  full  advantage 
of  the  natural  facilities  for  irrigation,  and  a 
permanent,  substantial,  and  efficient  system 
is  now  installed,  and  serves  every  portion 
of  its  estate.  Much  of  the  land  has  been 
acquired  by  settlers,  and  cultivated  with  a 
most  encouraging  measure  of  success,  the 
growing  of  alfalfa,  clover,  and  timothy 
being  probably  most  popular  with  the 
majority  of  the  farmers,  owing  very  largely 
to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  returns  from 
the  land  during  the  first  year  of  its  culti- 
vation. For  those  who  can  afford  to  wait 
four  or  five  3'ears,  receiving  but  a  small 
revenue  during  that  time,  the  groviing  of 
apples  will  probably  result  in  considerably 
larger  ultimate  returns.  During  the  period 
of  waiting,  market  gardening  will  provide 
a  certain  income,  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  much  arduous  work  attaches  to 
this  branch  of  farming. 

The  estate  was  taken  over  bv  the  British 
Columbia  Fruit  Lands,  Ltd.,  about  two 
years  ago.  Mr.  R.  M.  Palmer,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  most  ably  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  Deputy  Minister  of  -Agriculture  in  the 
British  Columbia  Government,  and  who  is 
an  acknowledged  expert  in  fruit  growing, 
accepting  the  office  of  managing  director 
in  British  Columbia.  On  the  London  Board 
of  Directors  are  found  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Erroll,  K.T.,  C.B.  (Chairman),  the 
Hon.  M.  W.  Elphinstone,  and  Messrs. 
Charles  H.  Hoare,  Cecil  Ward,  and  Charles 
P.  Johnston. 

BRITISH    NORTH     AMERICAN    TOBACCO 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  virtues  of  the 
Okanagan  Valley  as  a  fruit-growing  country 
have  been  so  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the 
outside  world  that  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
most  people  to  learn  that  all  the  essentials 
are  present  for  the  establishment  and 
growth  of  an  industry  which  has  reached 
enormous  proportions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  20  years  ago  now  since 
Mr.  L.  H.  Holman,  of  Wisconsin,  first 
recognised  the  possibilities  of  the  Kelowna 
district  as  a  tobacco-grow'ing  country  and 
began  a  series  of  experiments  that  promise 
to  have  a  far-reaching  effect.  For  a  number 
of  years  his  operations  were  financed  by 
local  capital,  until  eventually  the  matter 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  a  number  of 
professional  men,  who  were  quick  to  see 
the  opportunity  that  oft'ered,  with  the  result 
that  the  British  North  American  Tobacco 
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Company,  Ltd.,  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $500,000,  its  headquarters  being 
situated  in  Kelovvna.  The  entire  farms  of 
the  original  tobacco  company  were  ob- 
tained by  purchase,  together  with  further 
lands  sufficient  to  permit  of  enlarging  the 
business  to  the  necessary  proportions,  and 
operations  were  commenced  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  had  formerly  been 
possible. 

The  local  officials  of  the  company  arc 
men  of  wide  experience  in  tobacco  growth 
and  manufacture,  and  have  instituted  the 
methods  that  have  proved  most  successful 
in  districts  where  similar  conditions  pre- 
vail. The  seed-beds  are  sovi-n  in  April,  in 
frames  protected  from  frost  by  cheesecloth 
and  canvas  covers,  the  plants  being  ready 
for  transplanting  by  the  last  week  in  May. 
This  work  is  carried  out  by  machinery, 
5  acres  per  day  being  the  capacity  of  one 
machine  with  2  horses  and  3  men.  In  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico,  where  conditions  do  not 
allow  of  the  use  of  machinerj',  this  work 
has  to  be  done  by  hand,  and  45  men  have 
to  be  employed  in  doing  the  work  that  one 
machine  does  at  Kelowna.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  raw  material  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  is  grown  on  the  plan- 
tation, thus  almost  entirely  eliminating  the 
importation  of  foreign  tobacco,  and  saving 
in  this  way  the  duty  of  28  cents  per  lb. 
imposed  by  the  Dominion  Government  on 
imported  raw  leaf.  Pure  Cuban  tobacco 
is  grown  for  "  filler,"  Constock  Spanish 
Wisconsin  for  "  binders,"  and  high-class 
Sumatra  under  shade  tents  for  wrappers,  a 
saving  thus  being  effected  of  32  cents,  38 
cents,  and  78  cents  per  lb.  respectively  over 
the  imported  article. 

The  company  aims  at  growing  the  entire 
supply  of  wrappers  for  its  own  manufac- 
turing purposes  and  then  at  producing 
sufficient  leaf  to  supply  the  demand  of 
Canada's  leading  manufacturers. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  harvesting  that 
prevail  in  different  tobacco  districtsthrough- 
out  the  world  the  "  lath  "  system  has  been 
found  best  suited  to  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  Okanagan  Valley,  since  it  saves  a  great 
deal  of  labour,  which  is  high-priced  when 
compared  to  most  tobacco-growing  coun- 
tries, is  convenient  for  handling  purposes, 
and  causes  the  least  possible  damage  to  the 
leaf,  w-hich  under  other  sj-stems  is  a  cause  of 
very  considerable  deterioration  of  the  crop. 

The  method  of  "spearing"  the  plants 
leaves  them  in  a  verv  convenient  form  to 
handle,  as  each  unit,  representing  from  12 


to  20  plants  according  to  variety,  can  be 
handled  with  the  same  facility  as  one  plant. 
The  laths  are  placed  on  racks  in  the  field, 
in  which  position  they  cannot  "  sunburn," 
which  would  destroy  the  colour  of  the 
finished  product.  The  tobacco  wagon  is 
filled  with  the  same  type  of  rack,  and  the 
laths  are  therefore  easily  transferred  and  so 
transported  to  curing  barns.  It  is  to  the 
proper  curing,  fermentation,  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  cigar  leaf  that  the  company  owes 
the  reputation  it  has  already  won,  as  it  is  on 
the  thoroughness  and  skill  with  which  the 
various  processes  entailed  in  these  opera- 
tions are  carried  through  that  the  quality 
of  the  finished  cigar  very  largely  depends. 

The  cost  of  planting  and  harvesting 
tobacco  on  20  acres  has  been  found  by  the 
company  to  be  $1,294,  which  includes  an 
item  of  $94  as  interest  on  capital  invested 
in  the  land.  An  average  crop  for  this  area 
would  be  24,000  lb.,  which  sells  to  the  fac- 
tory at  35  cents  per  lb.,  leaving  a  profit  per 
acre  of  $355.30.  "  Havana"  yields  a  profit 
of  $435.30  per  acre,  and  "  Sumatra " 
tobacco  for  wrapper  purposes  as  much  as 
$957.26. 

The  British  North  American  Tobacco 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  established  on  March 
27,  1912,  being  duly  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  British  Columbia.  The  output  of 
the  factory  is  being  marketed  in  Canada, 
the  plant  at  present  producing  130,000 
cigars  each  month — a  figure  that  is  being 
graduallv  increased  as  occasion  warrants. 
The  company  is  employing  50  hands  in  its 
various  departments. 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Bowser,  president  and 
general  manager,  was  born  in  Halifax, 
Xova  Scotia,  and  has  spent  all  his  life  in 
the  tobacco  industry,  first  in  the  Connecticut 
Plantations  and  afterwards  in  Virginia, 
Florida,  and  Pennsylvania.  He  later  settled 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  took  a  leading  part  there 
in  building  up  the  growing  of  cigar  leaf  and 
the  manufacture  of  cigars  from  a  mere  local 
enterprise  to  a  national  industry.  His 
services  were  then  sought  for  and  obtained 
in  organising  an  infant  industry  in  South 
Africa,  but  eventually  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  and  is  devoting  his  energies 
and  experience  to  the  development  of  the 
company  under  notice. 

The  company  is  fortunate  in  having 
secured  the  services  of  such  an  able  planter 
as  Mr.  Lewis  Holman,  the  pioneer  grower 
mentioned  above.  For  some  time  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Provincial  Government  as 
Public  Lecturer  and  Propagator  of  the 
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Tobacco  Industry  in  British  Columbia,  and 
he  is  eminently  suited  by  his  long  experi- 
ence and  acquaintance  with  local  conditions 
to  fill  the  responsible  position  to  which  he 
has  been  called. 

CHRISTIE    AND    DAWSON 

These  two  gentlemen  have  been  estab- 
lished as  surveyors  in  Kamloops  since  1910, 
having  graduated  from  McGill  University 
in  civil  engineering  with  commissions  from 
the  Provincial  Government,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Dawson,  also  from  the  Dominion 
Authorities.  Mr.  Christie  is  of  the  opinion 
tliat  the  possibilities  of  irrigation  on  the 
gravity  system  are  limited,  and  power 
pumping  plants  will  be  a  necessity  if 
efficiency  is  to  be  attained.  He  is  also  in 
favour  of  iron  flumes  and  concrete  reservoirs, 
for  though  wood  is  a  cheaper  material  for 
the  purpose  its  use  is  false  economy,  since 
it  requires  constant  supervision,  main- 
tenance and  renewal.  The  firm  sur- 
veyed the  Canadian  Xorthern  Railway's 
right  of  way  from  Walhachin  to  Hope,  a 
distance  of  some  no  miles,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  fruit  raising  will  be  the  pre- 
dominating industry  of  the  Thompson 
River  Valley. 

THE    COLDSTREAM    ESTATE 

Originally  a  cattle  raiicli,  thi^  famous 
property,  the  pioneer  enterprise  of  its 
kind  in  Western  Canada,  was  purchased 
in  1891  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  In  igo6 
he  formed  the  estate  into  a  limited  liability 
company,  of  which  Mr.  James  Buchanan 
and  himself  are  the  principal  shareholders. 
In  1895  the  management  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  W.  Crawley  Ricardo,  and 
since  then,  under  his  energetic  and  enter- 
prising control  the  property  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its  kind 
on  the  American  continent.  Situated  in 
the  Okanagan  Valley,  within  3  miles  of  the 
city  of  Vernon,  at  an  altitude  of  1,500  feet 
above  sea-level,  the  estate  is  surrounded 
by  entrancing  scenery,  ranging  from  snow- 
capped mountain  peaks  to  the  prettiest  of 
lakes,  whilst  a  dry,  invigorating  climate 
and  fruitful  soil  combine  to  distinguish  it 
as  one  of  the  most  attractive  estates  of  its 
kind  in  Western  Canada.  The  rainfall 
averages  12  inches  yearh-,  distributed  be- 
tween the  months  of  May  and  December, 
while  the  summer  temperature  ranges  from 
50°  to  100°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  winter  tern- 
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perature  from  15°  below  zero  to  40°  above, 
but  the  striking  characteristic  of  tlie  valley 
from  a  climatic  point  of  view  is  the  sjenerous 
prevalence  of  sunshine. 

The  Coldstream  Estate  cultivates  an  area 
of  1,550  acres,  of  which  650  (a  total  which 
is  very  shortly  to  be  increased  to  850)  are 
laid  out  in  apple  orchards.  Eiglit  hundred 
acres  return  grain,  hops,  and  hay,  while 
the  remaining  100  acres  are  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  nursery  stock,  the  estate  being 
in  a  position  to  supply  apple,  pear,  cherry 
and  plum  trees  of  some  80  varieties.  A 
further  area  of  2,200  acres  of  arable  land, 
read}-  for  cultivation,  including  200  acres 
of  orchard  of  two-year-old  apple  trees,  is 
offered  for  purchase  in  blocks  varving  in  e.\- 
tent  from  2  to  30  acres.  These  blocks  are  all 
surveyed  in  accordance  with  Government 
requirements  and  are  ready  for  immediate 
occupation.  The  estate  authorities  under- 
take the  economical  cultivation  and  nurture 
of  orchards  held  by  non-residents.  The 
model  farm  controlled  by  the  management 
has  proved  a  considerable  success,  and  the 
profitable  raising  of  stock  and  poultry  pro- 
vides instruction  for  neighbouring  settlers 
in  every  phase  of  farming  enterprise.  The 
sympathetic  encouragement  shown  by  the 
manager  and  his  officials  towards  incoming 
settlers  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  prosperous  and  contented  community, 
enjoying  advantages  usually  associated  only 
with  centres  of  great  activity.  The  Cold- 
stream Valley  was  incorporated  in  1907 
as  a  district  municipality,  and  a  Council, 
elected  annually  from  property  holders  on 
the  estate,  controls  their  civic  affairs.  A 
domestic  water-supply,  installed  in  J911 
at  a  cost  of  $125,000,  distributes  water 
throughout  the  estate,  and  the  Okanagan 
Telephone  Company,  operating  within  tlie 
valley  over  a  radius  of  100  miles,  is  at  the 
service  of  every  resident. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Pacific  Raihvav 
Company  is  at  present  constructing  a  branch 
railway  from  their  transcontinental  trunk 
system  through  the  heart  of  the  estate,  and 
with  the  facilities  already  provided  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  the 
means  of  transport  for  produce  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  With  Vancouver  385  miles 
and  Calgary  363  miles  distant  by  rail,  and 
with  two  competitive  railway  organisations 
connecting  the  producer  with  these  markets, 
the  outlook  for  the  Coldstream  agriculturist 
is  very  bright.  The  former  Corporation 
have  purchased  the  Couteau  Power  Com- 
pany's   hydro-electric    plant     at    Shuswap 


Kails,  20  miles  from  the  estate,  and  are 
hastening  their  effort  to  place  10,000  h.p. 
at  the  service  of  settlers  throughout  the 
Okanagan  Vallev.  In  a  few  months  every 
home  should  be  lighted  by  electricity 
from  this  power  plant,  and  every  barn 
have  its  electrically  operated  tramway 
connection  with  the  two  trunk  railway 
systems. 

With  such  a  meagre  rainfall  irrigation 
has,  of  course,  proved  a  necessity  for  the 
district,  and  a  far-reaching  feature  of  its 
development  has  been  the  installation  of 
a  system  capable  of  irrigating  20,000  acres 
of  land.  Ample  storage  is  provided,  and 
30  miles  of  main  canal  and  pipe  lines 
traverse  both  sides  of  the  valley,  the 
water  being  conveyed  to  each  lot  through 
subsidiary  ditches  and  pipes.  This  system 
is  controlled  and  operated  by  the  White 
Valley  Irrigation  and  Power  Company, 
Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Cold- 
stream Estate  Company,  Ltd.,  and  is 
enabled  to  provide  ample  service.  The 
scale  of  rates  charged  for  water  has  the 
approval  of  the  Provincial  Government, 
and  was  designed  to  make  irrigation 
economically  attractive  to  every  producer 
in  the  district. 

Tlic  soil  on  the  estate  is  mainly  alluvial 
and  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  rich  de- 
posits of  silt  washed  from  the  higher  alti- 
tudes have  combined  to  produce  a  material 
very  retentive  of  moisture  and  easy  to 
handle.  Its  fertility  has  been  most  favour- 
ably reported  on  by  Professor  C.  I.  Lewis, 
of  tlie  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  an  in- 
ternational authority  on  fruit  production, 
who  congratulated  the  management  par- 
ticularly on  the  small  number  of  fruit 
pests,  and  voiced  the  opinion  that  he 
knew  of  no  estate  in  the  Pacific  North- 
West  possessing  such  a  fine  system 
of  organisation  as  the  Coldstream 
Estate. 

The  successful  marketing  of  the  fruit 
produced  in  the  valley  was  effected  by 
the  organisation  of  the  Okanagan  Fruit 
Union,  practically  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion, its  members  being  all  fruit  growers. 
Under  its  control  the  grading  and  packing 
of  fruit  is  standardised,  sale  under  one 
brand  accomplished,  and  on  the  disposal 
of  the  harvest  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  which  each  producer  is  entitled  is 
carried  out  on  thoroughly  business  lines. 
The  Union  can  obtain  supplies  of  materials 
and  undertake  packing  and  marketing  at 
much  less  expense  than  the  individual 
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grower  is  able  to  do  ;  it  operates  its  own 
packing  houses  throughout  the  valley,  and 
the  dividend  on  its  capital  being  restricted 
to  6  per  cent.,  the  grower's  trouble  In 
reaching  his  market  is  not  hampered  by 
excessive  rates.  British  Columbia  and 
the  markets  of  the  prairie  provinces  have 
so  far  absorbed  the  output  of  Okanagan 
fruit,  but  the  striking  success  its  exhibition 
has  achieved  in  Great  Britain  augurs  well 
for  a  considerable  export  business  in  the 
near  future,  when  the  considerable  areas 
of  young  orchards  recently  planted  reach 
maturity. 

The  net  amount  received  for  apples  last 
season  was  well  over  2  cents  per  pound,  and 
a  very  conservative  estimate  has  established, 
from  authentic  records,  that  $200  per  acre 
can  be  considered  the  net  annual  income 
from  mature  orchards  on  the  Coldstream 
Estate.  During  the  growth  of  trees,  inter- 
mediate crops  provide  a  generous  revenue, 
there  being  a  large  market  for  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  strawberries.  Carefully- 
audited  figures  represent  on  such  cultiva- 
tion net  annual  returns  per  acre  of  8100, 
$120,  and  $280  respectively.  Poultry  raising 
has  obtained  striking  success  in  the  dis- 
trict, climatic  conditions,  transportation, 
and  market  facilities  combining  to  en- 
courage its  development. 

The  Provincial  Minister  of  Agriculture 
is  a  resident  of  the  district,  and  the 
manager  of  the  estate  is  a  member  of  the 
British  Columbia  Board  of  Horticulture, 
while  the  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  has  strong  representation  from 
the  valley  on  its  control,  ensuring,  together 
with  sympathetic  legislation,  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Cold- 
stream receiving  attention.  The  promotion 
of  a  canning  and  jam  factory  in  Vernon 
has  been  successfully  accomplished  ;  its 
construction  is  up-to-date,  providing  for 
the  handling  of  apples  and  all  small  fruits, 
and  includes  an  evaporating  plant  of  a 
capacity  in  keeping  with  the  anticipated 
output. 

The  words  of  the  late  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  P^arl  (irey,  uttered  in  connection 
with  his  visit  to  the  Okanagan  Valley,  have 
peculiar  significance  :  "  Here  is  a  state  01 
tilings  which  appears  to  offer  the  oppor- 
tunity of  living  under  such  ideal  conditions 
as  struggling  humanitv  has  only  succeeded 
in  reaching  in  one  or  two  of  the  most 
favoured  spots  on  earth." 


COLDSTREAM    ESTATE    COMPAJSIY,    LTD. 
1.  Manager's  Hoise.  2.  View  from  Spicer's  Camp  towards  Long  Lake  3.  Xirsery  and  Ranch  Biildixos.  4.  Keifer  Field  Xirserv. 
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F.    R.    E.    DE    HART,    KELOWNA. 
:.  AX  AiPLK  Orchard  at  Kf.lowxa.  2.  Medals  wox  by  Mr.  de  Hart  at  Various  Shows. 

^  MR.  DE  Hart's  Fruit  Exhibit  at  Si'okaxe,  189S,  which  took  First  Prize  for  Entire  Coxtixext. 
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W.   H     DANDY 

Mr.  W.  H.  D.indy  is  interested  in  the 
agricultural  and  town  site  properties  in 
Kaniloops  and  the  surrounding  district,  and 
has  great  faith  in  that  town's  future.  As 
regards  the  farming  possibilities  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Dandy  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"  dry  "  farming  has  .advanced  well  beyond 
the  experimental  stage,  although  this  method 
of  ranching  must  await  justification  b)' 
future  results.  Xevertheless,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  irrigation  would  be  of  inestimable 
service  to  the  orchards  and  mixed  farms, 
the  annual  precipitation  being  insufficient 
for  reallv  profitable  farming.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  district  under  such  conditions, 
however,  are  becoming  well  known,  and 
Mr.  Dandy  finds  the  demand  for  farms 
continually  growing,  while  values  show  a 
proportionate  increase. 


DAYKIN    AND    JACKSON,    LTD. 

Dealing  mainlv  in  vegetables  and  fruit, 
Daykin  and  Jackson,  Ltd.,  are  one  of  the 
principal  firms  through  whose  medium  the 
produce  of  the  northern  Okanagan  Valley 
finds  its  way  to  an  ultimate  market  in  the 
coastal  and  interior  towns  of  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Mani- 
toba. All  kinds  of  fruit  are  handled  by  the 
firm,  and  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  celery 
form  the  main  items  of  the  vegetables 
bought.  In  addition  to  buying  the  produce 
of  man\'  local  growers,  a  small  part  of  the 
produce  shipped  by  them  is  grown  on  the 
firm's  own  farm,  situated  about  il  miles 
from  Armstrong,  the  town  in  which  their 
headquarters  are  established.  They  also 
do  a  local  trade  in  flour  and  fodder,  fer- 
tilisers, box  shooks,  and  potato  and  grain 
bags,  having  an  elevator  in  connection  with 
the  grain  business  and  a  chopping  plant  for 
grinding  fodder.  A  branch  business  is 
established  at  Ashcroft. 

Messrs.  Daykin  and  Jackson  founded 
their  business  in  1908,  being  incorporated 
in  1912  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  of  which 
one-half  has  been  paid  up. 

The  president  is  Mr.  F.  T.  Jackson,  the 
vice-president  Mr.  C.  T.  Daykin,  and  the 
secretary-treasurer  Mr.  G.  B.  Clark. 

^<^ 
F.   R.   E.   DE   HART 

Mr.  F.  R.  E.  de  Hart  commenced  his 
real  estate  operations  in  Kelowna  in  1903, 
when  he  purchased  a  tract  of  4,000  acres 
and  subdivided  it  into   ?  and  lo-acre  lots. 


Since  then  he  has  dealt  in  improved  and 
partly  improved  farm  lands  in  the  Okanagan 
Vallev  and  citv  property  in  Kelowna,  of 
which  town  he  has  a  most  comprehensive 
knowledge,  having  served  it  in  the  capacity 
of  alderman  for  2  years,  and  as  Mayor 
for  I  year.  Some  time  ago  he  estalilished 
a  loan  department  in  connection  with  his 
business,  lending  money  on  first  mortgages, 
on  improved  fruit  lands,  or  building  property 
in  the  citv. 

Mr.  de  Hart  is  not  merely  a  keen  business 
man,  but  an  unusually  enthusiastic  fruit 
grower.  His  ranch  of  318  acres  at  Enderby 
shows  devoted  care  and  expert  attention, 
and  his  success  at  exhibitions  held  through- 
out the  Province  and  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  the  United  States  is  almost  pheno- 
menal. He  was  entrusted  with  the 
collection  and  exhibition  of  the  Kelowna 
Board  of  Trade's  exhibit  for  the  first 
Canadian  Apple  Show  held  in  Vancouver 
in  igro,  in  which  he  was  successful  in 
winning  the  Gold  Medal  and  a  substantial 
sum  of  money.  At  the  First  National  Apple 
Show  at  Spokane,  Washington,  U.S. .A., 
held  in  1908,  his  14  entries  captured  13 
First  and  i  Second  Prize,  the  total  value  of 
which  was  $4,370.  The  following  j'ear  Mr. 
de  Hart  again  sent  an  exhibit  to  Spokane, 
and  this  time  won  85  per  cent,  of  the  total 
prize  money  won  by  competitors  from 
British  Columbia,  there  being  14  other 
exhibits  from  the  Province.  Among  other 
prizes  won  at  different  times  must  be  men- 
tioned the  Gold  Medal  presented  by  the 
Fruil  Magazine  for  taking  the  greatest 
number  of  first  prizes  won  by  any  one 
exhibitor  at  the  Canadian  Apple  Show  at 
Vancouver  in  1910.  In  addition  to  his 
ranch  at  Enderby,  Mr.  de  Hart  owns  about 
135  acres  of  land  at  Kelowna,  much  of 
which  is  w'ithin  the  city  limits. 


ELYSIUM    ORCHARD    HOMES,    LTD. 

.\  project  that  is  likely  at  an  early  date 
to  come  prominently  before  the  settler 
interested  in  fruit  cultivation  is  that  known 
as  the  Elysium  Orchard  Homes,  Limited. 
This  estate,  fronting  on  Kamloops  Lake, 
consists  of  some  250  acres,  and  it  is  claimed 
by  Mr.  Rowlands,  the  managing  director, 
that  whilst  the  water  frontage  is  peculiarlv 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  purely  residen- 
tial lots,  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  will 
prove  of  considerable  value  to  fruit  farmers. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Rowlands  points  out 
that  the  enterprise  is  in  no  sense  a  colon- 
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ising  proposition.  On  the  contrary,  the 
land  has  already  been  acquired  and  irri- 
gated at  large  capital  expenditure.  The 
intending  settler,  however,  would  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  possessing 
sufficient  capital,  for  it  does  not  of  neces- 
sity follow  that  the  land  will  prove  imme- 
diately remunerative.  It  is  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  intermediate  crops  provide  a 
considerable  source  of  revenue  during  the 
interim  period.  .\s  a  holiday  resort  this 
estate  should  prove  extremely  attractive, 
for  the  climate  is  such  as  to  allow  curling, 
skating  and  tobogganing  in  the  winter, 
whilst  tennis,  golf,  yachting,  motoring, 
fishing  and  shooting  and  similar  pursuits 
are  available  in  the  summer  months.  With 
a  view  to  catering  for  visitors  of  all  de- 
scriptions, it  is  intended  to  erect  a  suitable 
hotel  at  an  early  date,  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing being  estimated  at  $30,000.  Mr.  Rov^-- 
lands  is  anxious  to  see  English  settlers  on 
this  property.  He  is  strongly  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  the  agents  already  appointed 
in  Kamloops,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Revel- 
stoke  and  elsewhere  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  the  sites,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
necessity  of  advertising  the  estate  in  Great 
Britain  will  not  arise. 


JOHNSTON    &    CO.,    LTD. 

Considering  that  its  population  does  not 
exceed  5,000  people,  Kamloops  possesses 
public  buildings  of  surprising  magnitude 
and  pleasing  design,  and  has  shown  itself 
quite  as  progressive  in  this  respect  as  other 
towns  and  cities  in  the  Dominion.  A 
number  of  these  buildings,  the  banks, 
business  blocks,  and  schools,  have  been 
erected  by  Johnston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  who  were 
established  in  1892  as  a  private  firm,  under 
the  title  of  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Gill.  They 
were  incorporated  as  a  limited  company 
in  1901,  Mr.  Johnston  being  the  president, 
and  Mr.  Gill  taking  over  the  duties  of 
secretary-treasurer. 

The  company  are  also  the  proprietors  of 
the  Kamloops  Brickyards,  where  both  or- 
dinary stock  and  repress  or  face  bricks 
are  manufactured.  The  plant  of  these 
vards  consists  of  a  steam-driven  Martin 
machine  for  brick-making,  a  crusher,  pug- 
mill,  repress  machine,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Whittaker,  of  Accrington,  England, 
and  kilns  which  are  erected  temporarily  in 
whatever  number  may  be  required.  The 
daily  capacity  is  30,000  bricks,  which  are 
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ELYSIUM    ORCHARD    HOMES,    LTD. 
East  Exd  of  Estate.  3.  West  Exd  uf  Estate. 
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I.  Brickyard 


JOHNSTON    &    CO.,    LTD.,    KAMLOOPS. 
2.  SHALE  Deposit,  173  Feet  High.  3.  shale  Deposit,  250  Feet  High. 
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KELOWNA  LAND  AND  ORCHARD  COMPANY,  LTD. 

I.  General  View  of  Part  of  Orchard.  2.  Manager's  Residence.  3-  Cherkv  Orchard. 
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consumed    both     locally    and     in    the    sur- 
rounding district. 

Mr.  Johnston  is  a  Canadian,  and  came  to 
the  Province  in  1886.  Mr.  Gill  hails  from 
Yorkshire,  arriving  in  British  Columbia  in 
1887.  Both  gentlemen  have  had  lifelong 
experience  of  the  building  business. 

JOHNSTON   AND    SPENCER 

Messrs.  Johnston  and  Spencer,  who  are 
carrying  on  a  business  in  real  estate,  loans, 
and  insurance  at  Vernon,  established  them- 
selves in  that  town  in  1908,  and  during  the 
past  3  years  have  witnessed  and  partici- 
pated in  the  many  developments  that  have 
taken  place  there.  They  deal  in  city 
properties,  fruit  lands  (both  improved  and 
in  their  natural  state)  within  a  radius  of 
50  miles  from  Vernon  and  also  handle 
their  own  subdivisions. 

The  firm  take  every  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  safe  and  remunerative 
investment  in  British  Columbia,  and  deal 
with  large  amounts  of  money  on  behalf  of 
clients,  some  of  whom  are  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  First  mortgages  are  a 
favourite  form  of  investment. 

Both  Mr.  G.  C.  Johnston  and  Mr.  F.  S. 
Spencer  hail  from  the  Old  Country,  but 
have  lived  in  the  Okanagan  district  for 
many  years,  some  of  which  were  spent  in 
acquiring  that  valuable  practical  farming 
experience  which  is  so  useful  in  their  farm 
lands  department. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  also  established  a  branch 
office  in  Victoria  under  the  name  of  Messrs. 
Reid  and  Spencer. 

KAMLOOPS   TRUST    COMPANY,   LTD. 

Incorporated  in  1910,  and  re-organised 
the  following  j'car,  this  enterprise,  the 
only  parent  office  of  its  kind  in  Kamloops, 
conducts  a  large  business  in  mortgages, 
loans,  estate  management,  bond  issues, 
realty,  and  insurance,  acting  as  trustees, 
executors,  liquidators,  and  assignees  for 
clients  throughout  the  interior  of  the  Pro- 
vince, but  not  acting  as  bankers  or  receiving 
moneys  on  deposit  payable  against  cheque. 
They  are  also  agents  for  a  syndicate  con- 
trolling a  block  of  valuable  flat  cleared 
land  within  il  miles  of  the  town  site  and 
contiguous  to  the  railway,  which,  with  the 
growth  of  Kamloops,  will  become  available 
as  a  subdivision.  The  directors  of  the 
company  are  all  business  men  of  proved 
ability,  and  they  have   made  it   their  rule 


to  avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  specu- 
lation, concentrating  their  attention  on  first 
mortgages  and  other  legitimate  invest- 
ments. Mr.  Sidney  C.  Burton,  the  manager, 
has  made  a  special  study  of  realty  values 
throughout  the  interior  of  British  Columbia, 
having  had  fifteen  years'  experience  in  this 
connection.  The  president  is  Mr.  J.  P. 
Shaw,  M.P.P.  for  Kamloops  Electoral 
District  ;  other  directors  being  Mr.  Neale 
Murray,  manager  of  the  Arrow  Lakes 
Lumber  Company,  Ltd.  ;  in  Kamloops,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Skey,  manager  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  Bank  of  Hamilton ;  and  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Burchell,  A.  B.  Hogg,  and  R.  F.  Logan. 
The  latter  gentleman  also  serves  the  com- 
pany in  the  capacity  of  secretary. 

THE  KELOWNA  LAND  AND  ORCHARD 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

Incorporated  in  1904  with  a  capital  of 
1500,000,  of  which  $300,000  have  been  paid 
up,  the  Kelowna  Land  and  Orchard  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  is  dealing  in  farm  lands  suitable 
for  fruit,  grain,  hay  or  tobacco,  mainly 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelowna, 
and  also  undertakes  the  management  of 
orchards  for  owners  who  are  unable  to 
reside  in  the  district.  They  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  "The  Priests"  orchard,  which 
consists  of  200  acres.  Here  are  grown  the 
following  fruits,  which  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  tlie  choicest  commercial 
varieties  that  will  thrive  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kelowna.  Apples  :  Wealthy, 
Northern  Spy,  Jonathan,  Spitzenberg. 
Yellow  Newton,  and  Cox's  Orange.  Pears  : 
Bartlett,  D'Anjou,  Comice,  Winter  Nells. 
Cherries  :  Olivette,  Black  Tartarian,  Bing, 
Royal  Anne,  and  Lambert.  Plums  and 
prunes  are  also  grown. 

A  nursery,  selling  the  varieties  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  suitable  for  the 
district,  and  those  varieties  alone,  is  also 
operated.  It  is  not  permitted  to  sell  any 
stock  to  customers  except  that  grown  by 
the  companv  itself  from  imported  French 
seedlings. 

The  company's  lands  can  all  be  supplied 
with  water  by  means  of  the  irrigation 
system  controlled  by  the  Canon  Creek 
Irrigation  Company,  Ltd. — a  company  in- 
corporated for  the  special  purpose  of  more 
efficiently  working  the  irrigation  and 
domestic  water  systems.  These  are  of 
modern  type,  the  water  being  transported 
through  concrete  ditch,  pipe,  or  steel  flume 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  company  is 
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under  the  directorate  of  the  Kelowna  Land 
and  Orchard  Company,  Ltd.,  which  com- 
prises some  of  the  most  experienced  fruit 
growers  in  the  Okanagan  Valley,  their 
president,  Mr.  T.  W.  Stirling,  being  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  development  work  row 
being  carried  out  in  various  districts. 


KELOWNA    SAW-MILL     COMPANY.    LTD. 

This  company  was  originally  established 
by  a  Mr.  Lequime,  and  was  incorporated 
under  its  present  title  in  1908  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  D.  Lloyd  Jones,  the  vice- 
president  being  Mr.  T.  W.  Stirling  and  the 
secretary-treasurer  Mr.  W.  Lloyd  Jones. 

While  all  varieties  of  timber  are  felled 
and  fashioned  into  planks  and  posts,  pine 
and  fir  are  the  two  woods  in  which  the 
companv  specialises,  the  local  building 
trade  constituting  an  excellent  market  for 
their  output,  which  varies  from  25,000  to 
30,000  feet  per  day.  Some  40  men  are  em- 
ployed, about  three-fourths  being  whites, 
tlie  mills  and  yards  occupying  a  site  of 
14  acres. 

A  special  branch  of  their  business  is 
the  manufacture  of  fruit  boxes,  for  which 
there  is  a  very  large  demand  among  the 
local  packing  houses.  The  company  also 
deal  as  factors  in  doors,  windows,  and 
mouldings. 

Mr.  D.  Lloyd  Jones  has  been  with  the 
companv  for  16  years  and  has  spent  over 
30  years  in  the  Province.  Mr.  W.  Lloyd 
Jones,  who  came  to  the  West  14  years  ago, 
has  been  with  the  company  for  12  years. 
Both  gentlemen  hail  from  Ontario. 


KEREMEOS  LAND  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Many  of  the  world's  food-producing 
areas  owe  their  fertility  not  to  nature,  but 
to  the  inventiveness  and  ingenuity  of  man. 
Regions  such  as  would  otherwise  be  little 
more  than  barren  wastes  have  become  con- 
verted into  productive  areas  by  various 
systems  of  irrigation,  as  in  the  case  of  India, 
the  centre  of  which  is  dotted  with  artesian 
wells  ;  and  of  the  Australian  colony  of  Vic- 
toria, where  drought  has  been  effectively 
fought  by  a  system  of  irrigation  in  the 
Rochester  and  Echuca  districts.  In  British 
Columbia  one  of  the  men  to  recognise  the 
powers  of  irrigation  and  to  carry  the  sys- 
tem into  effect,  though  necessarily  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  those  mentioned, 
was  Mr.  W.  H.  Armstrong,  under  whose 
presidency  was   established  the    Keremeos 
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Laud  Company.  Ltd.  This  company  ac- 
quired the  Coultliard  Estate  of  about 
2,000  acres,  and  the  old  Keremeos  town 
site,  which  was  never  developed  as  a  town, 
and  commenced  irrigation  operations  in 
1907.  The  system  adopted  consists  of  the 
construction  of  a  ditch  and  the  necessarj' 
siphons,  tlumes,  and  pipes,  which  carry 
water  from  the  Ashnola  River,  8  miles  dis- 
tant, to  the  fruit  lands  at  Keremeos.  The 
ditch  and  works  will  carry  1,000  miner's 
inches,  and  are  sufficient  for  a  supply  of 
if  feet  over  thn  whole  2,000  acres,  inde- 
pendent of  any  rainfall  that  may  occur 
during  the  three  months'  irrigation  season, 
and  at  the  rate  of  i  cubic  foot  per  second 
to  every  hundred  acres.  The  width  of  the 
ditch  varies  from  4  to  6  feet  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  flow  of  water  is  about  25  feet  in 
depth.  The  prevailing  grade  is  2  feet  to 
the  mile,  excepting  the  first  mile  and  a  half, 
where  for  the  sake  of  econoni}'  in  construc- 
tion it  has  a  fall  of  5  feet  per  mile,  which 
grade  is  also  adopted  where  the  siphons 
occur.  The  total  fall  is  about  26  feet,  and 
the  water  takes  about  six  hours  to  travel  the 
entire  distance.  Advantage  has  been  taken 
of  a  natural  channel  to  avoid  constructing 
a  dam  on  the  Ashnola,  leaving  that  river 
free  to  pursue  its  course.  In  order  to  cross 
the  Similkameen  River,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  construct  a  bridge  provided 
with  a  12-foot  roadwav,  at  the  side  of  which 
rests  a  4oinch  pipe.  The  belief  of  the 
company  in  the  possibilities  of  the  country 
under  a  system  of  irrigation  has  been 
amph'  justified  by  the  results.  Much  of 
their  land  is  now  under  cultivation,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruit  flourish  where  formerly  they 
grew  but  sparsely  owing  to  lack  of 
moisture.  Indeed,  the  cherries,  peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  pears,  berries,  &c.,  which 
are  grown  on  these  lands  need  not  fear 
comparison  with  the  leading  fruit  produc- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Eastern 
Canada,  whilst  a  considerable  profit  accrues 
to  the  farmer  from  -  the  growing  of  vege- 
tables. The  whole  of  the  work  has  been 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  .A.. 
Stoess,  who  is  well  known  throughout 
Southern  British  Columbia  by  his  connec- 
tion with  other  large  projects.  Other 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  company 
and  its  work  are  Mr.  Joseph  .Armstrong, 
who  ably  tilled  the  post  of  foreman  of  con- 
struction ;  Mr.  G.  Sj'lvester,  of  Calgarj'  ; 
Mr.  G.  C.  Armstrong,  of  Winnipeg  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  Armstrong,  who  is  the  manager  of  the 
company  at  Keremeos. 


THE  LAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
COMPANY  OF  CANADA 

The  Land  and  Agricultural  Company  of 
Canada,  a  syndicate  of  Belgian  capitalists, 
established  themselves  at  Vernon  some 
3'ears  ago,  first  purchasing  the  O'Keefe 
and  Greenhow  estates  and  later  other 
smaller  adjoining  properties.  The  land 
that  they  are  now  placing  on  the  market 
surrounds  Swan  Lake  and  is  divided  into 
irrigable  and  non-irrigable  properties. 
The  area  of  irrigable  land  amounts  to 
over  7,000  acres,  and  lies  between  the 
East  and  West  Grey  Canals,  except  north 
of  Swan  Lake,  where  the  two  high  roads 
represent  practically  the  division  between 
irrigable  and  non-irrigable  land.  The 
latter  comprises  nearly  8,000  acres  of 
excellent  range  land. 

Vernon  is  situated  almost  on  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  dry  and  wet 
belts,  and  in  consequence  irrigation  is 
practically  necessary.  Arrangements  there- 
fore have  been  made  with  the  White  Valley 
Irrigation  and  Power  Companj-  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  company's  irrigable  lands 
with  adequate  moisture.  The  Irrigation 
Company,  which  owns  and  operates  the 
Grey  Canal,  has  at  its  disposal  a  practically 
unlimited  supply  of  water  drawn  from 
Mountain  Lakes,  situate  about  30  miles 
south-east  of  Vernon.  The  system  has  a 
capacity  of  35,000  acre-feet,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  20,000  acre-feet  of  water 
will  be  used  annually  when  all  the  lands 
served  are  brought  under   cultivation. 

It  is  often  argued  that  fruit  growing  is 
an  impossibility  for  the  man  of  com- 
paratively small  capital,  as  the  trees  take 
about  5  years  in  growing  to  a  bearing  stage, 
during  which  time  there  is  little  or  no 
return  from  the  land.  It  is  quite  true  that 
a  certain  amount  of  money  is  absolutely 
necessarv',  but  it  need  not  be  so  large  as 
is  often  asserted.  Special  terms  of  pav- 
ment  can  almost  always  be  arranged  ;  the 
Land  and  .Agricultural  Company  of  Canada, 
for  instance,  have  inaugurated  a  s\'stem 
under  which  they  will  accept  20  per  cent, 
of  the  purchase  money  at  the  date  of  the 
sale,  and  will  require  no  further  pavment 
of  principal  for  2  or  3  years,  after  which 
time  the  balance  of  the  amount  due  would 
be  payable  in  5  annual  instalments.  They 
will  also  undertake  the  preparation,  plant- 
ing, and  care  of  an  orchard  until  such  time 
as  the  proprietor  is  ready  to  enter  into 
residence  and  carry  on  operations  himself, 
charging  the  owner  the  actual  cost  of 
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operations  plus  20  per  cent.  This  would 
amount  to  S60  per  acre  the  first  year,  and 
S25  per  acre  for  each  of  the  ensuing  4 
years.  Fencing  is  not  included  in  this 
estimate,  nor  is  the  charge  for  water. 
This  latter  is  not  subject  to  the  overhead 
charge  of  20  per  cent.  By  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  method  a  man  is  enabled  to 
purchase  his  land  at  the  comparatively 
low  prices  now  prevailing,  even  if  he 
is  unable  to  settle  on  the  property 
immediately. 

-As  illustrative  of  the  rapiditj'  with  which 
the  Okanagan  Valley  is  being  settled,  it 
may  be  here  stated  that  during  1910  this 
company  alone  disposed  of  264  acres  of 
irrigated  fruit  land,  while  during  191 1 
and  191 2  the  sales  totalled  379  acres  and 
6j9  acres  respective!}-.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  sale  of  ordinary  farm 
lands,   timber  and  bush   lands. 

In  addition  to  its  office  at  Vernon,  the 
company  also  has  offices  at  .Antwerp  and 
Winnipeg. 

# 

EVANDER  HcLEOD 
For  the  past  four  years  Mr.  McLeod, 
who  was  born  in  the  vicinity-  of  Kamloops, 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  realty 
business  in  that  city  and  Vancouver.  His 
interests  now  are  entirely  centred  at 
Kamloops,  and  he  has  .ibundant  faith  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  a  fruit-growing 
countrv,  irrigation,  however,  being  neces- 
sary in  many  districts.  Stock  raising  is 
carried  on  in  the  same  locality,  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  being  raised.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  more  stringent  restrictions 
obtaining  here,  the  latter  are  confined  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  owner's  land.  It  is 
not  merely  the  agricultural  opportunities 
of  the  district  that  form  an  attraction  for 
settlers  both  from  .America  and  the  United 
States,  however,  for  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  period  of  intense  cold  in  the  winter 
the  climate  is  most  beneficial  to  invalids 
and  convalescents,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Provincial  Sanatorium 
at  Tranquille. 

W.    R.    HEGAW 

There  are  now  three  separate  and  distinct 
businesses  conducted  in  Vernon  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Megaw,  who  first  commenced  operations 
there  in  1891.  The  largest  is  the  depart- 
mental store,  both  wholesale  and  retail, 
which  occupies  an  area  of  19,800  square 
feet,  in  addition  to  4  adjacent  warehouses 


LAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA. 


Portion-  of  :oo-Acre  Orchabu  planted  in  1910 


Residence  of  the  Manager.  3.  Rfjsidence 
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for  receiving  and  storing  goods.  Another 
is  that  of  dealing  in  agricultural  implements 
of  every  description,  including  wagons, 
trucks,  carriages,  engines,  and  saw-mill 
machinerj-;  but  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  one  from  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  Okanagan  \'alley  may  be  roughly 
gauged,  is  the  motor  garage.  This  depart- 
ment was  established  in  1909,  the  original 
staff  consisting  of  one  man,  who  had  just 
sufficient  experience  to  drive  and  carry  out 
ordinary  repairs  :  hut  the  popularity  of  the 


JOHN    MILTON 

Coming  to  the  Province  in  1897,  Mr. 
John  Milton,  a  native  of  Kingston,  Ontario, 
w'liere  he  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  farming  industry,  established  him- 
self in  Kamloops  as  a  dealer  in  flour,  fodder, 
hay,  and  grain,  seed  grain,  coal  and  wood, 
salt  and  sulphur,  for  which  commodities 
the  farming  community  of  the  district  afford 
an  excellent  market.  He  also  engages  as  a 
carrier  over  the  wagon  road  running  north 
of  Kamloops  for  some  107  miles. 


and  that  progress  was  onlv  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  generous  endowments  of 
nature  in  the  shape  of  coal  and  other 
mineral  wealth.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  British  Columbia  is  as  richly 
endowed  with  minerals  as  any  other 
country,  though  many  sources  of  supplv 
have  not  yet  been  tapped.  Nevertheless 
the  production  of  coal  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  prominent  among  the  firms  who 
are  putting  the  commodity  into  merchant- 
able shape  is  the  Xicola  Valley  Coal  and 
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automobile  has  so  increased  that  there  are 
now  8  men  engaged,  3  of  whom  are 
experts,  and  a  fully  equipped  machine 
shop  has  been  added  to  the  garage,  the 
latter  being  built  of  solid  concrete.  The 
cars  dealt  in  are  McLaughlin-Buick  and 
Cadillac,  and  it  is  estimated  that  whereas 
3  years  ago  there  were  only  some  9  or 
10  automobiles  in  the  district  there  are  now 
about  150.  This  garage  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  W.  Earle  Megaw,  a  son 
of  the  principal.  The  general  manager  of 
Mr.  \V.  R.  Megaw's  business  is  Mr. 
H.  X.  Cairii,  while  Mr.  J.  S.  Galbraith 
superintends  the  agricultural  machinerv 
department. 


Mr.  Milton  holds  the  district  agencv  for 
the  Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Bankhead  Mines,  Ltd.,  the 
latter  being  engaged  in  coal  mininsj. 


NICOLA    VALLEY     COAL     AND    COKE 
COMPANY,   LTD. 

Xo  country  can  hope  to  gain  supremacv, 
or  even  to  attain  to  a  place  among  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world,  unless  it  is  in 
a  position  to  develop  industries  and  make 
itself  felt  in  the  sphere  of  manufactures. 
The  leading  countries — England,  Germanv, 
and  the  United  States  of  America — all  owe 
their  position  to  their  industrial  progress, 
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Coke  Company,  Ltd.,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1906  with  an  authorised  share 
capital  of  §1,500,000,  of  which  §1,107,700 
shares  have  been  issued  fully  paid.  The 
company  are  operating  in  Middlesboro', 
where  they  own  2,661  acres  of  coal- 
bearing  lands  in  the  Coldwater  and  Xicola 
valleys,  on  which  five  seams  have  been 
opened,  containing  between  40  and  50  feet 
of  high-class  bituminous  coal,  while  other 
seams  have  yet  to  be  developed.  The 
amount  of  coal  produced  has  increased 
each  year,  and  for  191 1  amounted  to 
210,000  tons.  The  company  has  installed 
a  tipple  equipment,  modern  in  every  re- 
spect,   with   a    capacity    of    1,000   tons   of 
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cleaned  coal  every  lo  hours,  and  litted  with 
a  Stewart  jig  washer.  A  Christy  box  car 
loader  receives  the  coal  at  the  chutes.  The 
coal  is  not  only  excellent  for  steam  and 
domestic  use,  but  is  also  specially  adapted 
for  coking,  and  the  company  intends  to 
enter  this  industry  as  soon  as  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Kettle  Valley  Railway  gives 
access  to  the  Boundary  smelters.  They 
will  install  a  battery  of  the  most  modern 
bi-product  retort  ovens,  which  will  supply 
a  quality  of  coke  not  hitherto  produced  in 
Western  America.  This  will  lead  to  tlie 
establishment  of  a  considerable  industry, 
as  large  quantities  of  power  gas,  tar  pitch, 
and  creosote  oil  will  be  produced.  The 
property  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles 
Graham,  superintendent,  who  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  coal  mining.  The 
directorate  consists  of  well-known  Van- 
couver business  men,  in  which  city  the 
head  office  and  sales  department  of  the 
company  are  situated.  Mr.  John  Hendry 
is  president  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Maclaren  is 
vice-president;  Mr.  W.  H.  Armstrong 
managing  director  ;  and  Mr.  J.  ].  Plommer 
is  secretary-treasurer.  This  latter  gentle- 
man, who  acts  in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
Clayburn  Coal  Company,  is  a  native  of 
Weymouth,  England,  and  has  been  in 
Western  Canada  for  9  years,  five  of  which 
have  been  spent  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Armstrong.  He  has  recently  been 
elected  a  Licentiate  Member  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Accountants,  London. 


THE     OKANAGAN     LOAN     AND     INVEST- 
MENT   COMPANY,    LTD. 

This  company,  whose  otiices  arc  at 
Kelowna,  was  incorporated  in  May,  1909, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  loan  and 
investment  business,  acting  as  trustees, 
investing  money  for  clients,  and  transacting 
a  general  financial  business.  They  are 
also  agents  for  a  number  of  Fire  and  Life 
Insurance  Companies. 

In  placing  mortgages,  the  company 
makes  no  advances  for  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  their  appraiser's  valuation  of  the 
property,  the  security  thereby  effected 
rendering  such  investments  sound  and 
attractive.  Mortgages  are  taken  out  in 
the  name  of  the  client,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  handling  a  power  of  attorney 
to  the  company  is  taken,  a  charge  of 
1  per  cent,  per  annum  being  made.  The 
general    rate    of    interest     accruing    from 


mortgages    is    t<    per   cent.,   so    that    a    net 
return  of  7  per  cent,  is  secured. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  made  up  of 
local  business  men.  Mr.  T.  W.  Stirling 
is  the  chairman,  and  .Mr.  W.  (j.  Benson 
the  manager.  At  June,  191 2,  the  balance- 
sheet  for  the  preceding  year  showed  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $269,528,  with  a 
reserve  fund  of  $16,000,  the  dividend 
for  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
having  been  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  previous  year  6  per  cent, 
was  paid,  and  the  same  percentage  has 
been  paid  half-yearly  since  December, 
1909. 


THE  OKANAGAN  VALLEY  NURSERY 

Every  year  an  increasing  area  of  land  in 
the  Okanagan  Valley  is  brought  under  cul- 
tivation and  planted  with  fruit  trees  of  all 
varieties.  Kelowna  is  an  especially  popular 
district,  and  the  demand  for  young  trees  of 
sound,  healthy  stock  is  growing  at  a  rate 
that  keeps  local  nurseries  busily  engaged. 
The  Okanagan  Valley  Nursery  has  12  acres 
planted  with  no  less  than  75,000  young 
trees,  small  fruits,  and  shrubs,  the  main 
varieties  of  apple  being  Jonathan,  Macin- 
tosh Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wagner,  New- 
ton's Yellow  Pippin  and  Grime's  Golden. 
Fears,  crab-apples,  cherries,  prunes,  plums, 
currants,  and  gooseberries  all  find  their 
place  in  the  nursery,  and  many  of  the 
local  residences  have  availed  themselves 
of  its  offices  m  decorating  their  lawns 
and  gardens  with  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants. 

The  proprietors  are  Messrs.  J.  C.  Stock- 
well  and  H.  J.  Williams.  The  former 
gentleman  has  had  nearly  40  years'  expe- 
rience of  fruit  growing  and  nursery  work, 
and  has  established  up-to-date  scientific 
methods,  specialising  in  the  grafting  of 
i-year-old  trees  on  2-year-old  roots — a 
system  which  he  has  found  productive  of 
excellent  results. 


THE    5    P.X.    ESTATES,    LTD. 

The  5  F.X.  Estates,  Ltd.,  consist 
largely  of  lands  and  property  acquired 
originally  by  Captain  Herbert  Peebles,  late 
of  the  A.S.C.,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Political  Department  for  Northern  Nigeria 
under  Sir  Percy  Girouard.  Captain 
Peebles,  wlio  now  acts  as  manager  for  the 
company,  settled  on  the  present  site  of 
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the  estate  in  January,  191 1,  when  he  in- 
vented in  .1  chicken  ranch  on  the  British 
Columbia  Horticultural  Estate.  A  short 
while  later  he  took  over  from  the  B.C.H.E. 
a  dair)',  butcher  shop,  and  coal  and  wood 
yard,  and  established  a  livery  stable  and 
laundry.  In  addition  to  these  interests,  the 
company  owns  184  head  of  cattle,  with 
winter  pasture  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashcroft. 
.Another  interest  of  the  5  P.X.  Estates  is 
to  be  found  in  upwards  of  100  acres  which 
the  company  is  cultivating.  This  territory 
includes  a  lo-acre  orchard  tract  with  three- 
year-old  trees.  The  company  does  not, 
however,  by  any  means  limit  its  activities 
to  its  own  estate,  but  contracts  to  cultivate 
and  irrigate  the  lands  of  new  settlers. 
Captain  Peebles  speaks  in  a  cautious  though 
optimistic  view  of  the  future  of  estates  in 
the  "dry  belt"  of  British  Columbia.  There  is 
in  his  opinion  no  book  knowledge,  however 
thorough,  that  can  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  actual  experience,  and  until  this  expe- 
rience be  gained,  he  is  inclined  to  advise 
the  settler  to  avail  himself  of  advice. 
Associated  with  Captain  Peebles  in  the 
management  of  the  estates  are  Messrs. 
W.  G.  Tennant,  of  the  Argentine  Republic  ; 
and  W.  P.  Knatchbull  and  E.  W.  Wal- 
lington,  of  London. 


JOHN    PARLETT 

An  associate  member  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects,  Mr.  Parlett  is 
practising  his  profession  in  Kamloops, 
where,  as  a  London  man  of  extensive 
experience,  his  services  are  in  very  con- 
siderable demand.  The  English  element, 
so  strongly  in  evidence  in  the  district, 
require  residences  of  the  detached  type 
with  modern  architectural  features.  Fron- 
tages of  100  feet  are  common,  and  most  of 
the  larger  houses  have  hot  water  heating, 
sanitary  plumbing,  full  basements  of  brick 
or  masonry,  while  all  houses  in  the  city 
itself  are  wired  for  electricity.  The  in- 
creased precautions  taken  against  fire 
during  recent  years  encourage  the  erection 
of  permanent  business  structures  in  the 
main  thoroughfares,  and  the  banks  and 
larger  stores  are  a  credit  to  the  town. 

At  presentmost  of  the  houses  are  equipped 
with  sanitary  fittings  of  American  manufac- 
ture, but  English  goods  based  on  the 
American  models  would  soon  find  a 
demand. 


I.  Maxaoer's  House  and  Office 


THE    5    P.X.    ESTATES,    LTD. 
2.  LIVERV  Stable.  3-  Home  Farm. 


4.  Ranch  Hoise. 
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Apple-mckixg. 


PIONEER    ORCHARD,    KELOWNA. 
2.  Chekrv-pickixg. 


Ax  AvEXiE  OF  Cherry-blossoms. 
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PRAGNELL    AND    COSIER 

Founded  in  1909,  the  firm  of  Piagnell 
and  Cosier,  as  the  result  of  the  many 
transactions  it  has  undertaken  in  city 
property  and  agricultural  land,  has  become 
intimately  concerned  with  the  growing 
popularity  of  K  iniloops.  The  area  actually 
available  for  expansion  to  the  east  and 
west  of  Kamloops  is  unfortunately  so 
circumscribed  that  a  population  of  12,000 
would  congest  the  main  frontage,  and 
leave  a  comparativelv  small  subdivision 
at  the  back  of  the  town  available  for 
residences.  Realising  these  conditions, 
the  firm  of  Pragnell  and  Cosier  is  giving 
special  attention  to  the  large  tract  of 
country  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Thompson  River  over 
on  the  north  bank.  Here  is  a  large  terri- 
tory available  for  town  planning,  containing 
all  the  requirements  of  a  residential  district. 
As  Messrs.  Pragnell  and  Cosier  point  out, 
the  approach  of  the  C.  N.  Raihvay,  the 
rapidly  completing  hydro-electric  power 
plant  on  the  Barriere  River,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  proper  irrigation  as  applied  to 
orchard  tracts,  are  factors  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  future  of 
Kamloops  is  considered.  Mr.  Cosier  hails 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  firm 
was  established  when  three  vears  ago  he 
associated  himself  with  Mr.  Pragnell. 


J.    L.    PRIDHAM 

Leaving  Devonshire  in  i8gi,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pridham  spent  the  winter  of  that  vear  in 
Vancouver,  and  in  March,  1892,  decided 
to  make  a  trip  through  the  Okanagan 
Valley,  of  whose  beauties  and  fertility  he 
had  heard  from  many  sources.  Arriving  in 
Vernon,  he  proceeded  down  the  Okanagan 
Lake,  and  reaching  Okanagan  Mission, 
near  Kelowna,  was  so  impressed  with  his 
surroundings,  which  resembled  in  many 
ways  the  south-v^'estern  English  county  he 
had  recently  left,  that  he  forthwith  decided 
to  settle  there.  He  thereupon  purcliased 
40  acres  of  land,  half  of  which  he  planted 
to  fruit  as  soon  as  possible.  His  hold- 
ings now  consist  of  no  acres,  of  which 
63  acres  are  in  fruit  trees,  50  acres  having 
readied  the  bearing  stage.  The  trees  con- 
sist of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  and 
peaches,  and  the  lucrative  nature  of  fruit 
growing  in  this  district  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  this  year  (1912)  Mr. 
Pridham's  crop  will  be  no  less  than  400 
tons. 


A  few  years  after  settling  at  Okanagan 
Mission,  Mr.  Pridham  induced  liis  present 
neighbour,  Mr.  F.  W.  Stirling,  to  purchase 
land  adjoining  him,  and  it  is  partly  owing 
to  the  results  that  these  two  gentlemen 
have  achieved  that  so  manj'  people  have 
commenced  fruit  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kelowna.  Every  year  sees 
fresh  land  planted  to  fruit  trees,  and  an 
increasing  quantity  of  fruit  sent  to  the  local 
canneries  and  outside  markets,  and  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  the  shores  of 
Okanagan  Lake  will  form  one  huge  orchard. 

Mr.  Pridham  is  also  the  founder  of  tlie 
Farmers'  E.xchange,  an  institution  which  is 
yearly  becoming  more  important. 


FRANK    S.    REYNOLDS 

Among  the  trades  ;nid  indu>tries  which 
have  profited  from  the  results  attending 
the  immigration  and  land  policv  adopted 
by  the  Government  of  Canada,  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  agricultural 
implements  is  one  that  has  received  a  most 
encouraging  impetus.  Land  is  taken  up 
readily  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  in- 
crease in  farming  has  been  very  marked  of 
recent  years.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Frank  S.  Reynolds  has  found 
a  corresponding  growth  in  the  demand  for 
agricultural  implements,  in  the  distribution 
of  which  he  is  engaged.  He  established 
his  business  at  Vernon  in  1905,  and  deals 
in  wagons  and  carriages,  harness,  whips, 
and  general  orchard  appliances,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  farm  machinerv.  He  is  the 
agent  in  Vernon  and  district  for  the  Cock- 
shutt  Plow  Company,  Limited,  of  Brantford, 
Ontario,  manufacturers  of  ploughs,  harrows, 
&c.,  the  Delaval  Separator  Companj-,  of 
Montreal,  Messrs.  B.  F.  Ackerman,  Son  & 
Co.,  of  Peterborough,  Ontario,  harness 
manufacturers,  Messrs.  S.  S.  Allen  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  manufacturers  of 
farm  and  garden  implements,  and  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation  of  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
U.S.A.,  manufacturers  of  farm  wagons, 
trucks,  carriages,  and  other  vehicles. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  native  of  Wellington 
Count)',  Ontario,  and  came  to  the  Province 
in  1900.  His  experience  of  the  business 
in  which  he  is  engaged  extends  over 
12  years. 


SALMON  ARM  REALTY  COMPANY,  LTD. 

This  company,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1910  with  an  authorised  capital  of  150,000, 


has  purchased  and  re-organised  the  business 
formerly  known  as  the  Salmon  Arm  Realty 
Company — the  oldest  established  real  estate 
business  in  Salmon  Arm,  which  is  situated 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Shuswap  Lake.  Part  of  the  municipality 
gained  a  charter  as  a  city  in  19 12. 

The  conditions  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing  in  the  district  in  which  the  com- 
pany is  interested  would  appear  to  be  ideal, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  long  list  of  awards 
won  by  exhibits  grown  there.  In  1910  the 
Board  of  Trade  took  the  highest  award  for 
District  Fruit  Exhibit  in  the  British  Empire 
at  the  Ro)'al  Horticultural  Society's  Show  in 
London.  The  same  year  the  Silver  Cup  for 
the  best  four  boxes  of  dessert  apples  was 
won  by  a  Salmon  Arm  exhibitor  at  London, 
H;iigland.  At  Calgary  the  same  year  the 
Board  of  Trade  exhibit  of  fruit  scored  100 
per  cent.  At  New  Westminster,  Salmon 
Arm  fruit  took  the  gold  medal  for  district 
exhibit  of  fruit  competed  for  by  the  entire 
Province,  and  at  the  National  Apple  Show 
at  Vancouver,  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  were  won.  In  1910,  at  Spokane, 
the  gold  medal  was  awarded  a  Salmon  Arm 
grower,  and  the  exhibit  from  British 
Columbia  was  sent  to  Chicago  by  the 
Spokane  authorities  as  a  specimen  of 
almost  perfect  fruit.  In  191 1,  at  the  New 
York  Land  and  Irrigation  Show,  the 
British  Columbia  Government  won  the 
Slillwell  trophy  and  $1,000  cash  for  potatoes, 
the  Salmon  Arm  exhibit  gaining  the  highest 
number  of  marks,  99  out  of  a  possible  100. 

In  addition  to  their  operations  in  farm 
lands,  the  Company  also  represent  various 
loan  and  insurance  companies,  including 
the  Canada  Permanent  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion and  the  British  Columbia  Permanent 
Loan  Company,  while  they  are  themselves 
represented  in  many  parts  of  Canada  and 
in  England. 

The  managing  director  is  Mr.  F.  B. 
Howarth,  and  this  gentleman  is  himself  a 
practical  orchardist,  thus  information  ob- 
tained from  him  is  of  considerable  value, 
and  he  is  at  all  times  willing  to  give  intend- 
ing settlers  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge. 


C.    H.    SMITH 

JIany  romances  might  be  founded  on 
the  transport  business  between  various 
supply  centres  and  the  Cariboo  country. 
Pushed  continually  further  north  by  the 
railway,    the    wagon    transport    at    length 
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I.  ExTEKioK  OK  Premises. 


F.    S.    REYNOLDS. 
2..  General  Showroom. 


3.  Carriage  Showroom. 
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I.  A  Crop  of  Apples 


SALMON    ARM    REALTY    COMPANY,    LTD. 

2.   A   Si'KAV   ut    APl'Lt>.  3.   THK  OKCHARIUSI'-.   HvKVKST. 

/•/ii>/os   1,  3,  ond  4  6*   ir.  J.  Carpenl.r.   VaiKonvfr. 
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I-   EXTEKiOK. 


S.    C.    SMITH    LUMBER    COMPANY,    LTD. 

Is    IHF    PLANIXG   AM)  GENERAL    MacHIXEKV   DEFARTMhXr.  3.  CARPENTRY   AND  SASH   DKHAKTMENT. 
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settled  upon  Aslicioft  as  its  headquarters, 
and  to  this  town  the  railway  now  brings 
vast  stores  of  all  descriptions  for  transport 
by  wagon  furtlier  north.  Much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  important  service  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  who 
in  n)io  bought  out  the  firm  of  \V.  K.  Bailev, 
Ltd.  Mr.  Smith  reports  that  the  entire 
volume  of  business  is  steadily  on  the  up- 
grade, and  this  in  spite  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  transporter  still  has 
to  contend.  As  some  illustration  of  the 
latter  it  may  be  mentioned  that  for  the 
entire  distance  from  Ashcroft  to  Barker - 
ville,  a  matter  of  some  300  miles,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  wagons  to  take  with  them  the 
oats  required  by  the  horses  ;  this  forms, 
of  course,  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
load,  since  there  are  from  six  to  ten  liorses 
for  each  outfit.  .As  some  protection  for  the 
roadway  an  Act  now  regulates  the  weight 
of  load  in  ratio  to  the  width  of  tyres  for 
instance,  2,000  lb.  must  not  be  carried  on 
smaller  than  3-inch  tyres,  whilst  for  a  load 
of  6,000  lb.  and  over  5-inch  tvres  are 
provided.  Full  as  it  is  of  extremelv  heavv 
grades,  and  involving  an  occasional  change 
from  wheels  to  sleds,  it  is  scarcely  surpris- 
ing that  this  route  is  expensive  to  work. 
Whatever  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  transport  is  a  matter  that  Mr.  Smith  pavs 
the  greatest  attention  to. 


S.    C.    SMITH     LUMBER    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

This  company  was  established  as  a 
private  firm  in  1890  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Smith, 
and, was  incorporated  under  its  present 
title  in  igo6  with  a  capital  of  8100,000,  of 
which  $81,900  have  been  paid  up. 

The  business  engaged  in  is  the  manu- 
facture of  sashes,  doors,  and  different 
varieties  of  interior  finishing,  for  which 
the  Okanagan  Valley  affords  a  large  market, 
the  company's  goods  going  as  far  north  as 
Kamloops  and  Revelstoke,  and  south  to 
Penticton.  The  capacity  of  the  door 
factory  is  about  150  doors  a  day,  some  40 
men  being  employed  in  their  manufacture, 
and  a  stock  of  about  3,000,  with  a  similar 
number  of  windows,  is  carried  to  meet 
pressing  demands.  About  1,200,000  feet  of 
cedar  and  coast  fir  are  annually  imported 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  company  also  owns  a  lumber  mill 
at  Xaramata,  9  miles  from  Penticton,  where 
fir,  tamarac,  and  bull-pine  are  put  up  and 
manufactured,    the    daily    capacity    being 


25,000  feet.     From  15  to  20  men  are  em- 
ployed, the  output  being  utilised  locally. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Smith,  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent, has  had  a  lifelong  experience  of  the 
lumber  business,  and  his  sons,  Messrs. 
A.  S.  and  C.  C.  Smith,  who  fill  the  offices 
of  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer 
respectively,  have  been  with  their  father 
since  entering  upon  their  commercial  lives. 
A  lliird  son.  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  is  manager 
of  the  lumber  mill  near  Penticton. 


SOUTH    KELOWNA    LAND    COMPANY, 
LTD. 

Tiiis  company  was  incorporated  in  1908 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  bat  in  1910 
tiiis  figure  was  increased  to  $250,000, 
all  of  which  is  paid  up,  in  order  that 
certain  other  lands  tributary  to  the 
company's  irrigation  system  might  be 
acquired.  Its  total  holdings  amount  to 
some  6,000  acres,  including  the  town  site 
of  Okanagan  Mission,  with  3  miles  of  lake 
frontage  and  extensive  timber  yards. 

The  irrigation  works  are  of  a  very  com- 
prehensive nature,  their  approximate  cost 
being  $500,000.  They  are  designed  to 
divert  the  waters  of  Stirling  Creek  into 
Hydraulic  Creek  and  thence  into  the  com- 
pany's reservoir,  and  comprise  5,790  feet  of 
earth  ditch  capable  of  carrying  142  cubic 
feet  per  second  ;  218  feet  of  steel  flume 
and  trestle-work,  a  concrete  catch-basin 
and  spillway,  and  a  dam  500  feet  long  by 
5  feet  high. 

The  Hydraulic  Creek  Storage  Reservoir, 
situated  near  the  headwaters  of  Hydraulic 
Creek,  is  designed  to  hold  10,000  acre-feet 
of  water,  or  sufficient  to  irrigate  6,000  acres 
of  land.  To  complete  this  reservoir  will 
necessitate  the  erection  of  4  earth  dams, 
numbered  2,  3,  4,  5,  to  an  elevation  of  34 
feet  above  datum-line.  No.  2,  which  is  the 
largest  and  principal  dam,  was  raised  to  a 
height  of  ig  feet,  involving  the  excavating 
and  placing  of  19,000  cubic  yards  of  earth, 
and  giving  a  maximum  depth  of  19  feet  of 
water  in  the  reservoir.  A  3-foot  concrete 
outlet  culvert,  190  feet  long,  and  a  concrete 
gate  tower,  34  feet  high,  with  cast-iron  gate, 
is  also  constructed. 

The  site  of  dam  No.  3  is  cleared,  stumped, 
and  the  surface  soil  removed.  The  trench 
for  the  puddle  core  is  excavated  to  bed- 
rock, a  concrete  cut-off  corewall  is  built 
and  960  cubic  yards  of  fill  made. 

The  main  distribution  system  consists  of 
a    concrete    intake   dam,  35    feet  long  by 
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10  feet  high,  across  the  Hydraulic  Creek  ; 
3,770  feet  of  32-inch  wood  stave  pipe  out 
of  HN'draulic  Creek  ;  1,900  feet  of  28-inch 
steel  siphon  across  Caiion  Creek  ;  ,5,407 
feet  of  concrete-lined  ditch  capable  of  con- 
veying 64  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  to 
the  company's  land  ;  and  2,690  feet  of  24- 
inch  concrete  downtake  pipe.  Sixty 
thousand  lineal  feet  of  ditches  are  dug  to 
receive  the  concrete  pipe  with  which  it  is 
proposed  to  distribute  the  water  from  the 
main  ditch  to  the  land  of  the  company, 
and  42,700  feet  of  ditch  are  excavated  to 
receive  the  pipes  for  domestic  water-supply. 
In  connection  with  their  irrigation  scheme 
the  company  operate  an  up-to-date  system 
for  the  manufacture  of  concrete  pipe  for 
their  own  use. 

Eleven  miles  of  roads  through  the  sub- 
division have  been  cleared,  and  3,857  acres 
of  land  divided  into  plots  averaging  12  acres 
each.  A  separate  company  has  been  formed 
to  cultivate  and  put  in  order  for  commercial 
purposes  250  acres  of  the  company's  land. 

The  company  do  not  rest  content  with 
mereh'  putting  prospective  fruit  growers  in 
possession  of  lands,  but  take  a  very  active 
interest  in  their  progress  and  ultimate 
success.  They  have  recently  built  a  com- 
modious residence  for  those  of  their  land 
purchasers  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in 
the  art  of  fruit  growing,  and  a  school  and 
hostel  has  been  erected  wherein  young  men 
may  receive  similar  instruction.  At  Okana- 
gan Mission  they  possess  a  first-class  liotel 
situated  on  the  lake  front,  and  most 
appropriately  named  "  Bellevue." 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
T.  W.  Stirling,  the  board  of  directors  com- 
prising Messrs.  E.  M.  Carruthers,  J.  F 
Burne,  F.  A.  Taylor,  Major  Guy  Lindesay, 
W.  E.  VV.  Mitchell,  and  H.  J.  Hewetson, 
most  of  whom  are  practical  fruit  growers. 
The  company  has  an  office  in  Cockspur 
Street,  London,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Carruthers. 


SOUTHERN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA   LANDS 
AND    MINES,  LTD. 

The  town  of  Mcrritt  and  the  surrounding 
Nicola  Valley  are  two  further  instances  of 
districts  that  have  lain  dormant  for  years 
suddenly  to  spring  into  prominence  through 
the  advent  of  modern  railway  transporta- 
tion facilities.  The  district  is  now  coming 
to  the  front  as  a  mineral  area,  though  its 
ranching  potentialities  are  of  no  mean 
order.     Many    ranches     were    established 


SOUTH    KELOWNA    LAND    COMPANY,    LTD. 
,  General  View  of  one  of  the  Compaxys  Orchards,  2.  Company  s  Hotel.  Okanagan"  Lake. 


General  View  of  Kelowxa. 
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SOUTHERN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA    LANDS    AND    MINES,    LTD.,    MERRITT. 


.SHEKl'  OX    THK    FciOLEV   Raxch,    XiCDI.A, 


.V  HwiMi  ,M  GritHux  Ranch.  Oi-ii.chkxa. 
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1.   INSPECTION    OF    THE    BRITISH    COLUMBIA    HORSE,    THE    30Ch    REGIMENT    LEADING. 

Tliis  is  entirely  an  Okanagan  regiment,  witti  headquarters  at  Vcrnon- 

2.  THE    FIRST    MEET    OF    THE    VEENON    AUTOMOBILE    CLUB. 

3.   THE    FINAL    STAGE    OF    THE    MENS    SINGLES    FOR    THE   CHAMPIONSHIP    OF    THE    OKANAGAN    VALLEY. 

A  tennis  tournament  is  held  in  Vernon  every  year. 
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1.   A    VIEW    OF    PART    OF    THE    VERNON    DISTRICT,    LOOKING    FROM    BROOKSIDE    ORCHARDS    ACROSS 
THE    TOWN    TOWARDS    OKANAGAN    LAKE. 

2  and    3.    THE    VERNON    CANNING    AND    JAM    FACTORY. 
(At  the  present  time  canning  twenty  tons  of  peaches  a  day.i 


WESTERN    CANNERS,    LTD. 

IXTFRIOK   UF   CAXXIM,    KACTokv.  3.    PliXTICTON    liKAXCH, 
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there  in  tlie  days  of  tlie  p;ick-h(nsc-,  and  the 
increase  in  their  vahiu  owinj^  to  recent 
developments  has  resuUed  in  considerable 
activity,  not  a  few  of  tlieir  owners  desiring 
to  sell  their  property  at  the  profit  now 
possible.  Many  of  these  farms  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Soutliern  British 
Columbia  Lands  and  Mines,  Ltd.,  whose  list 
of  f.irm  lands  and  cattle  ranches  for  sale 
has  assumed  large  proportions.  This  com- 
pany are  also  engaged  in  handling  town 
property  at  Merritt,  and  are  the  e.\clusive 
sales  agents  for  the  neiglibouring  sub- 
divisions of  Merritt  Town  Addition,  Collelt- 
villeand  Blair,  The  first  of  these  is  situate 
a  few  liundred  yards  from  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  station,  the  second  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  post  oftice,  and  within 
convenient  distance  of  the  collieries,  and 
the  third  lies  directly  between  the  town  of 
Merritt  and  the  Middlesboro'  Mines,  the 
Coldwater  River  forming  the  northern 
boundary. 

The  companv  are  constantly  receiving 
applications  for  loans  on  first  mortgages, 
and  have  invested  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
this  way  for  their  clients.  The  return  from 
such  investments  is  appro.ximately  the  same 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Province,  the  rate  of 
interest  varying  from  8  to  lo  per  cent. 

Mining  matters  are  of  special  interest  to 
tlie  company,  and  their  Mr.  W.  E.  Duncan, 
M.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  has  made  a  close  study  of 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  local 
collieries  and  metalliferous  mines,  on  which 
he  is  rightly  considered  an  expert. 

The  company',  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Merritt,  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of 
the  Southern  P.ritish  Columbia  Lands  and 
Mines,  Ltd.,  in  lyio,  with  a  capital  of 
$20,000.  They  were  first  established, 
however,  in  1908  as  Messrs.  Radclifte 
and  Duncan,  these  two  gentlemen  now- 
forming  part  of  the  directorate,  Mr.  \V.  E. 
Duncan  as  president,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Radcliffe  as  managing  director.  Mr.  M.  L. 
Grimmett   is    the    vice-president   and    Mr. 


R.  C.unpbell  secretary-treasurer.  A  branch 
has  been  established  at  Vancouver,  and  the 
companv  are  represented  in  London  by  the 
Canadian  General  Investment  Company, 
Ltd.,  of  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


WESTERN    CANNERS,    LTD. 

Incorporated  in  iyi2,  the  Western 
Canners,  Ltd.,  formerly  consisted  of  the 
Kelowna  Canning  Company,  Ltd.,  estab- 
lished in  1908  with  a  capital  of  $50,000, 
and  the  Penticton  Canning  Factory,  a 
smaller    concern  capitalised  at  $20,000, 

The  works  at  Kelowna  occupy  an  area 
of  2j  acres,  the  factory  being  built  of  brick 
with  concrete  foundations  and  roofed  with 
paroid  roofing.  It  measures  197  by  150 
feet,  and  is  divided  into  work,  cooking, 
and  store  rooms,  being  so  constructed  that 
extensions  can  be  easily  made  whenever 
trade  renders  it  necessary.  A  large  frost- 
proof basement  and  receiving  platforms, 
with  scales  attached,  complete  the  main 
building,  while  20  feet  away  is  a  boiler- 
house  built  of  brick,  with  a  concrete  floor 
and  paroid  roof,  measuring  24  by  30  feet. 

The  machinery  used  comprises  a  tomato 
washer,  tomato  scalder,  tomato  and  peach 
revolving  peeling  table,  at  whicli  106 
operatives  can  work  simultaneously,  a 
tomato  filler,  capping  and  soldering 
machine,  travelling  crates  and  closed  and 
open  cookers.  A  large  cooling  tank,  60 
feet  long,  is  employed  in  cooling  the 
cans  ready  for  labelling  and  packing  for 
shipment,  and  driving  power  is  supplied 
by  a  50-h.p.  and  a  lo-li.p.  engine.  There 
are  two  60-h.p.  boilers,  and  the  company 
also  manufacture  their  own  electric  light, 
having  a  dynamo  for  that  purpose. 

Under  the  names  of  "  Kelowna,"  "  Or- 
chard City,"  and  "Standard  of  Empire," 
all  varieties  of  fruit  and  many  kinds  of 
vegetables  are  canned  and  shipped  to 
different   points.     The   principal    products 


are  tomatoes,  beans,  corn,  peaches,  pump- 
kins, pears,  plums,  apricots,  cherries,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  apples,  crab-apples, 
and  rhubarb,  as  well  as  that  mainstay  of 
the  up-country  cook,  pork  and  beans. 
Both  men  and  women  are  employed  in 
different  capacities,  and  the  finished 
products  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
Province. 

Mineral  water  and  bottling  works  are 
also  operated  by  the  company,  a  6-h.p. 
gasolene  engine  being  used,  and  soda-water 
in  siphons,  ginger  beer,  ginger  ale,  lemon- 
ade, and  various  other  beverages  are 
manufactured  from  English  essences. 
Cider  is  also  made  during  the  apple 
season. 

A  factory  has  also  been  estabiislied  at 
Penticton,  consisting  of  a  frame  building 
measuring  100  bv  50  feet,  and  is 
provided  with  a  40-h.p.  boiler  and  a 
30-h.p.  engine.  Its  products  are  known 
as  the  "  Gold  Medal  "  brand,  and  similar 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  treated  as  in 
the   Kelowna  factorv. 

The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
F.  \V.  Eraser,  Mr.  B.  F.  Boyce  being 
vice-president,  and  Mr.  L.  Haves  occupy- 
ing  the   position  of   secretary-treasurer. 


WILKINSON    AND    FISHER 

Established  at  Kelowna  several  years 
ago,  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Fisher  are 
carrying  on  business  in  real  estate,  loans 
and  insurance,  their  operations  in  the  first- 
named  department  including  all  classes  of 
lands,  such  as  farms,  improved  and  un- 
improved, acreage,  business  and  residential 
building  sites.  Money  is  also  invested  on 
behalf  of  clients,  mortgages  returning  8 
per  cent,  interest,  and  agreements  for  sale 
as  much  as  17  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  came  to  the  Province  in 
1893,  and  has  been  in  business  at  Kelowna 
for  17  years.  His  partner,  Mr.  Fisher,  is  the 
secretarv  of  the  Kelowna  Board  of  Trade. 
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A    VANCOUVER     ISLAND    COLLIERY, 


MINERALOGICAL 


GEOLOGY 

Bv  G.  A.  Young.  M.Sc,  Ph.D., 
Geological  Survey,  Oft.aw.a 

nlHE  Province  of  British 
Columbia  includes 
portions  of  two  of 
the  main  geological 
and  ph\'sical  divisions 
of  the  \orth  American 
continent.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of 
the  Province  is  occupied  bv  a  complex 
group  of  mountain  masses  and  plateau-like 
areas  belonging  to  the  Cordilleran  moun- 
tain sj'stem  which  forms  the  western 
border  of  the  continent  and  has,  in  British 
Columbia,  a  width  of  about  400  miles. 
A  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
Province,  the  north-eastern  part,  belongs 
to  the  Interior  Continental  Plain,  which 
occupies  a  vast  area  in  the  centre  of 
the  continent. 

The  Cordillera  as  developed  in  Brili>h 
Columbia  are  divisible  into  3  sub-provinces, 
each  extending  in  a  north-westerlv  and 
south-easterly  direction,  parallel  to  tlie 
general  course  of  the  mountain  s\stem 
and  the  trend  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
western  sub-province  comprises  the  Coast 
Range  ;  the  central  is  known  as  the  Interior 
Plateau     Region,     and     the     eastern     is 

'  By  permission  of  the  Director  ot  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada. 


composed  of  the  Rockv  Mountains  and 
adjoining  ranges. 

The  Coast  Range,  with  an  average  width 
of  perhaps  100  miles,  stretches  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  coast  of  the  Province, 
with  numerous  peaks  and  mountain  masses 
rising  directly  from  the  sea  to  heights  of 
from  5,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  range  is 
deeph-  indented  by  the  depressions  of  a 
wonderfully  developed  fiord  system,  and  is 
cut  completely  across  b}-  not  a  few  deep-set 
valleys,  some  of  which  are  occupied  by 
only  minor  streams,  while  others  carrj'  the 
waters  of  important  rivers  draining  large 
areas  in  the  interior  of  the  Province. 

The  central  sub-province  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, the  Interior  Plateau  Region,  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Coast  Range 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Rockies  and  other 
ranges.  This  interior  region  is  divisible, 
broadly  speaking,  into  three  portions.  The 
most  southerly  of  these  includes  a  large 
part  of  southern  British  Columbia  and 
extends  almost  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Province  north-westward  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  It  possesses  many  of  the 
features  of  a  dissected  plateau  and  is 
surrounded  by  mountain  masses  into  which, 
in  places,  the  plateau-like  countr}-  gradu- 
ally merges,  while  in  other  places  there  is  a 
rather  sharply  defined  boundary  between 
the  two  types  of  country.  This  southern 
plateau  region,  with  a  general  elevation  of 
perhaps  3,500  feet  in  the  lower  northern 
part,  is  traversed  by  great  valleys,  the 
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deeper  of  which  lie  2,000  feet  or  more 
beneath  the  general  level  of   the  country. 

The  southern  plateau  region  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  an  imperfectly  known 
countr\-  occupied  b}'  various  groups  of 
mountains  lying  between  the  Coast  Range 
on  the  west  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  east.  This  mountainous  area,  the 
second  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  interior, 
extends  northward  for  many  miles,  but 
before  the  latitude  of  the  British  Columbia- 
Yukon  boundary  is  reached  it  is  succeeded 
by  a  second  plateau-like  region,  the  third 
division  of  the  interior,  that  stretches 
beyond  the  Province  through  Yukon 
territory  into  Alaska. 

Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Interior 
Plateau  Region  rises  a  second  great  group 
of  north-westerly  extending  mountain 
ranges  forming  the  eastern  of  the  three 
sub-provinces  of  the  Cordillera.  The  most 
persistent  member  of  this  eastern  division 
is  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range,  which,  with 
not  a  few  peaks  rising  to  heights  of 
above  10,000  feet,  stretches  north-west- 
ward from  south  of  the  international 
boundary  to  the  valley  of  the  Liard,  or 
almost  to  the  northern  boundary  of  British 
Columbia.  On  its  western  side  the  range 
is  bounded  by  a  deep,  nearl}'  continuous 
depression,  composed  of  a  series  of  vallev-s 
occupied  in  the  south  by  the  headwaters  of 
the  Columbia  and  Fraser  Rivers,  which 
empt}-  westward  into  the  Pacific,  and  in 
the   north  bv  tributaries   of  the  eastward- 
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flowing  Peace  and  Liard  draining  into  tlie 
Arctic. 

The  geological  record  in  British  Columbia 
is  long  and  complicated.  From  very  early 
geological  time  onward  the  region  has 
repeatedly  received  great  thicknesses  of 
sediments,  and  at  intervals  has  been  the 
seat  of  widespread  volcanic  activity,  giving 
rise  to  vast  accumulations  of  massive  and 
fragmental  volcanic  rocks.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  strata  so  laid  down 
was  estimated  by  the  late  Dr.  G.  M. 
Dawson  to  be  nearlv  90,000  feet,  but  later 
investigations  indicate  that  even  this 
very  large  total  is  too  small  by  thousands 
of  feet. 

This  great  volume  of  material  was  not 
deposited  in  a  continuous  series,  nor  is  the 
whole  section  developed  in  any  one  district. 
.A.t  intervals  the  region  has  been  subjected 
to  great  earth  movements  that  interrupted 
the  processes  of  deposition,  and  more  than 
once  led  to  the  formation  of  extensive 
mountain  systems,  which  in  some  cases 
were  subsequently  largely  destroyed  during 
periods  of  erosion  that  alternated  with 
those  of  deposition.  At  different  times 
the  region  as  a  whole  has  been  affected 
by  widespread  intrusions  of  deep-seated 
igneous  bodies.  These  plutonic  bodies,  at 
one  time  deeply  buried  but  now  visible 
over  many  districts,  not  only  displaced 
large  volumes  of  the  older  strata  but  in 
man^'  places  greatly  altered  the  surrounding 
measures. 

The  long-continued  alternation  of  inter- 
vals of  deposition  and  of  denudation,  and 
the  recurrence  of  periods  of  mountain 
building  and  of  invasion  of  plutonic  rocks, 
has  produced  a  verj' complicated  geological 
structure,  the  interpretation  of  which  has 
been  rendered  specially  difficult  not  only 
because  of  the  great  alteration  and  pro- 
found disturbances  to  which  the  strata 
have  been  subjected,  but  also  because  of 
the  general  dearth  of  pateontological 
evidence.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
broadly  developed  symmetry  of  structure 
that  is  e.xpressed  bj-  the  pronounced  north- 
westerly trend  of  the  larger  physical 
features  of  the  Province.  The  Coast 
Range  is  essentially  a  complex  batholithic 
mass  of  granitic  rocks  of  Mesozoic  age, 
extending  in  a  north-westerly  direction  for 
a  distance  of  over  qoo  miles,  and  bordered 
on  both  sides  by  folded  and  altered,  sedi- 
mentary and  volcanic  strata  of  early 
Mesozoic  and  Palaeozoic  age  in  places 
overlain    bj-    less    disturbed,    less    altered 


Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  beds.  The  older, 
highly  disturbed  strata,  though  they  out- 
crop at  intervals  along  the  inner,  eastern 
side  of  the  Coast  Range,  are  largely  con- 
cealed over  the  western  interior  of  British 
Columbia  by  j'ounger  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary 
formations,  of  which  those  of  Tertiary  age 
predominate  in  the  south  and  those  of 
Mesozoic  age  in  the  north. 

Farther  eastward  the  interior  region  of 
the  Province  is  underlain  by  sedimentary 
and  volcanic  strata  mainly  of  Palaeozoic  and 
Pre-Cambrian  age,  penetrated  by  large 
and  small  bodies  of  plutonic  rocks.  Still 
farther  eastward,  along  the  course  of  the 
Rockies,  a  notable  difference  is  apparent, 
for  though  the  measures,  like  those  to  the 
west,  are  largely  of  Palaeozoic  and  Pre- 
Cambrian  age  and  have  also  been  folded 
and  faulted,  yet  there  is  an  almost  complete 
absence  of  igneous  rocks  either  of  plutonic 
or  volcanic  types.  Infolded  and  infaulted 
with  the  older  measures  of  the  Rockies 
are  beds  of  Mesozoic  age,  and  farther 
eastward  bej'ond  the  Rockies  and  the  foot- 
hills the  gently  undulating  country'  of  the 
region  of  the  plains  is  underlain  by  nearly 
flat-lying  Mesozoic  and  early  Tertiary  beds. 
The  general  geological  structure  of  the 
Province,  as  in  the  case  of  the  physical 
features,  is  thus  found  to  be  dominated  by 
a  series  of  north-westerly  trending  axial 
lines.  Proceeding  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  a  general  similarit}'  between  the 
geological  features  is  noticeable,  while 
traversing  in  an  east  and  west  direction 
different  structures  and  different  strata  are 
found  to  succeed  one  another.  Because  of 
these  conditions,  any  attempt  to  describe 
briefly  the  geological  features  of  the  Province 
resolves  itself,  in  the  main,  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  unit  areas  extending  in  a  north- 
westerlj'  direction  and  possessing  a  general 
similarity  of  features  that  differentiates 
them  from  similarly  trending  areas  to  the 
east  or  west. 

Strata  of  Pre-Cambrian  age,  and  believed 
to  compose  the  oldest  formations  now 
exposed  in  British  Columbia,  occur  in  two 
distinct  districts  situated  about  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  southern  interior 
plateau.  The  more  southerh'  of  these  two 
districts  lies  partly  within  the  plateau  region, 
but  also  embraces  a  portion  of  the  Selkirks 
and  other  ranges  of  south-eastern  British 
Columbia,  and  stretches  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  from  Kootenay  and  Okanagan 
Lakes  to  beyond  the  latitude  of  Yellow 
Head  Pass.  In  places  in  this  district,  as  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shuswap  Lakes, 
the  strata  are  relatively  undisturbed  and 
unmetamorphosed,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions are  found  to  comprise  a  great  thick- 
ness, perhaps  amounting  to  40,000  feet,  of 
ordinary  elastics  and  limestones  overlain 
by  basic  volcanic  rocks.  Over  a  greater 
part  of  the  district,  however,  the  strata  are 
penetrated  in  an  intricate  fashion  by  granitic 
rocks,  possibly  not  all  of  Pre-Cambrian 
age,  and  are  intensely  metamorphosed  so 
that  several  varieties  of  gneisses  and  schists 
together  with  the  invading  plutonics  are 
the  dominant  types  of  rock. 

The  northern  of  the  two  areas  referred 
to  extends  north-westerly  along  the  inner 
edge  of  the  Rockies,  and  is  drained  by  the 
headwaters  of  the  Peace  River.  In  this 
northern  area  the  strata  are  mainly  highl}' 
metamorphosed  types,  which,  together  with 
the  intruding  granitic  bodies,  closely 
resemble  the  rocks  of  the  southern  area. 

Tlie  rocks  of  both  these  areas  disappear 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  districts, 
beneath  sedimentary  beds  of  presumabh- 
late  Pre-Cambrian  and  early  Palaeozoic 
age.  These  overlying  strata  are  relatively 
unaltered  and  are  not  penetrated  by 
plutonic  rocks,  thus  indicating  that  prior 
to  their  deposition  the  older  Pre-Cambrian 
beds  had  been  injected  and  metamorphosed 
by  the  granitic  bodies  and  had  been 
eroded  in  places  to  a  depth  sufficient  to 
expose  the  once  deeply  buried  plutonic 
rocks. 

Pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  the  type  of  tho^e 
exposed  in  the  Shuswap  district  probably 
form  the  floor  on  which  the  later  strata  of 
at  least  eastern  British  Columbia  were  de- 
posited. While  in  places  the  strata  directly 
overlying  the  Shuswap  Pre-Cambrian  may 
be  of  Palasozoic  age,  in  other  places  the 
overlying  measures  appear  to  have  been 
laid  down  in  late  Pre-Cambrian  time.  Such 
rocks  are  widely  developed  in  south-eastern 
British  Columbia  eastward  of  the  valley  of 
Kootenay  Lake,  and  attain  a  total  thickness 
of  above  25,000  feet,  mainly  of  sandstones 
and  shales.  Somewhat  similar  strata  are 
known  to  occur  at  intervals  along  the 
course  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at 
least  at  one  locality,  in  the  Bow  River 
Valley,  have  been  described  as  unconform- 
ably  underh'ing  fossiliferous  Lower  Cam- 
brian beds.  The  unconformity  existing 
between  the  presumably  Pre-Cambrian  and 
the  Cambrian  is  not  very  pronounced,  and 
though  it  may  represent  a  long  time  interval 
it  does  not  indicate  a  break  of  rank  equal 
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to  that  existing  bctwcL-n  the  Shuswap  I'rc- 
Canibriaii  and  the  overlyinj;  measures. 

Cambrian  strata  are  probably  extensively 
developed  throiij,'!iont  the  length  of  the 
Kockies,  but  as  yet  little  is  known  of  their 
development  except  in  a  district  bordering; 
the  pass  through  the  Rockies  traversed  liv 
the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Facific  Rail- 
way. In  this  district  successive  fossilifeious 
horizons  have  been  found,  indicating  the 
presence  of  a  complete  sequence  of  Cam- 
brian beds  conformably  followed  by  lower 
Ordovician  strata.  Measured  sections  of 
the  Cambrian  give  a  total  thickness  of 
about  2 1, GOO  feet,  of  which  the  lower  por- 
tion is  mainly  of  argillaceous  and  arena- 
ceous beds,  while  the  upper  pari  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  calca- 
reous beds  in  considerable  volume. 

As  already  stated,  the  Cambrian  beds  in 
the  Rockies  are  in  places  conformalily  over- 
Iain  by  Ordovician  measures.  These  in 
turn  are  succeeded  by  Silurian  beds,  while 
throughout  the  length  of  the  Rockies 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strata,  largely 
limestone,  arc  present  in  great  volume. 
The  upper  Palaeozoic  beds  in  turn  are 
overlain  by  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Creta- 
ceous measures,  all  appearing  to  be  con- 
formable with  one  another.  But  while 
there  are  apparently  no  pronounced  uncon- 
formities, yet  it  is  certain  that  in  no  one 
district  was  sedimentation  a  continuous 
process  from  late  Pre-Canibriau  on  into 
Mesozoic  time.  Sufficient  pateontological 
evidence  is  available  to  indicate  that  series 
present  in  one  dislrict  may  be  absent  in 
another,  and  the  record  shows  that  while 
from  late  Pre-Cambrian  to  Mesozoic  time 
the  region  as  a  whole  has  been  part  of  a 
great  basin  of  deposition,  yet,  locally, 
periods  of  deposition  alternated  with  others 
of  non-deposition,  brought  about  by 
vvarpings  of  the  surface  produced  so 
evenly  and  gently  that  stratigraphically 
they  are  scarcely  indicated  in  the  geo- 
logical record. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  Palsozoic 
time,  while  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
formed  part  of  a  great  basin  of  deposi- 
tion, the  remaining  greater  part  of  British 
Columbia  appears  to  have  been  elevated 
and  undergone  erosion,  perhaps  thus  fur- 
nishing a  large  portion  of  the  material 
of  the  older  sediments  laid  down  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area.  Except  in  the  case 
of  certain  highly  metamorphosed  strata, 
mainly  schists  and  gneisses,  outcropping  at 
intervals  along  the   borders  of  the  batho- 


lilliic  m.iss  of  Ihe  Coast  Range,  and  which 
MKiv  be  (if  ail  age  older  than  Devonian, 
tliere  is  little  or  no  evidence  indicating  the 
existence  of  strata  older  than  Devonian. 
Though  the  older  Pal.eozoic  divisions  ap- 
pear to  be  unrepresented  over  the  greater 
pari  of  British  Columbia,  strata  believed  to 
be  of  Carboniferous  and  possibly  in  p:u  t 
nl  Devonian  age  arc  widespread.  Such 
measures  outcrop  over  detached  areas  in 
southern  British  Columbia,  also  all  along  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Interior  Plateau  Region, 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  at  intervals  along  the  coast,  and 
on  Vancouver  Island.  These  measures,  to 
wliich  the  name  Cache  Creek  is  sometimes 
applied,  have  afforded  at  a  relatively  few 
localities  palaeontological  evidence  of  their 
Carboniferous  age.  In  general  the  group 
appears  to  be  divisible  into  two  portions, 
of  which  the  lower  is  composed  chiefly  of 
arenaceous  and  argillaceous  beds,  while 
the  upper  contains  a  great  thickness  of 
massive  limestones  and  other  calcareous 
strata,  in  places  having  a  volume  of  about 
3.000  feet.  Associated  with  the  sediments, 
and  in  places  rivalling  them  in  amount,  are 
accumulations  of  volcanic  material,  tuffs, 
basic  sills,  flows,  &c.,  apparently  the 
products  of  contemporaneous  volcanic 
activity. 

Though  there  is  a  general  teudencv  to 
regard  the  Paheozoic  strata  of  all  British 
Columbia  west  of  the  Rockies  and  neigh- 
bouring ranges  as  being  almost  wholly  of 
Carboniferous  and  perhaps  late  Devonian 
age,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  older 
Palffiozoic  strata  may  exist.  Despite  this 
possibility,  it  seems  fairly  well  established 
that  during  the  Palaeozoic  era  it  was  not 
till  the  Carboniferous  period  that  the  Pro- 
vince as  a  whole  became  a  region  of 
deposition.  The  character  of  the  strata 
laid  down  at  this  time  differed  materially 
on  either  side  of  a  north-westerly  trending 
axial  line  whose  general  position  is  indi- 
cated bj'  the  two  areas  01  Shuswap  Pre- 
Cambrian  already  referred  to.  On  both 
sides  of  the  axial  line  the  sedimentation 
was  marine  in  character,  but  while  to  the 
east  the  beds  are  almost  entirely  of  lime- 
stone, to  the  west  argillaceous  and  arena- 
ceous beds  are  widely  developed,  and 
volcanic  rocks,  probably  of  both  extrusive 
and  intrusive  types,  are  abundant. 

In  both  of  the  Carboniferous  areas  the 
paL-eontological  evidence  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  only  the  lower  portion  of  the 
system,   and    it    thus    seems   tliat    towards 


the  close  of  the  Paheozoic  era  the  whole 
region  may  have  been  subjected  to  an 
uplift,  and,  tliough  perhaps  only  locally,  the 
strata  may  have  been  deformed.  During 
the  Triassic  period,  at  the  beginning  of 
Mesozoic  time,  a  large  part  of  the  Province 
was  again  an  area  of  deposition,  but,  as 
before,  the  measures  laid  down  in  the  east 
differed  radically  from  those  that  accumu- 
lated in  the  west. 

Triassic  strata  have  been  described  from 
a  few  widely  separated  areas  in  the  Rockies 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Liard.  Though  at 
several  fossiliferous  localities  it  is  evident 
that  the  containing  strata  are  of  normal 
marine  origin,  yet  in  other  places  it  is 
possible  that  certain  measures  whose 
characters  are  those  of  beds  deposited  sub- 
aerially  may  also  be  of  Triassic  age.  West 
of  the  Rockies,  Triassic  strata  outcrop  over 
various  districts  west  and  south  of  Kam- 
loops.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Coast 
Range  they  occur  at  intervals  along  the 
coast,  and  also  on  Vancouver  Island  and 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  The  Triassic  of 
these  areas,  situated  west  of  the  Rockies, 
while  it  is  in  part  composed  of  thin  beds 
of  limestone  and  of  argillaceous  and  arena- 
ceous material,  is  in  the  main  an  accumula- 
tion of  basic  volcanic  rocks,  such  as  agglo- 
merates, amygdaloids,  flows,  and  sills. 

Though  the  outcrops  of  known  Triassic 
strata  in  British  Columbia  west  of  the 
Rockies  are  limited  to  the  south-western 
part  of  the  Province,  this  probably  does 
not  express  the  true  areal  extent  of  sedi- 
mentation and  volcanic  activity  during  the 
period,  since  to  the  north  of  Kamloops 
Triassic  strata  may  be  present  concealed 
by  the  widespread  mantle  of  younger 
Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  beds.  There  are, 
liowever,  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
area  of  deposition  of  Triassic  time  was 
much  more  restricted  than  that  of  the 
Carboniferous  period,  and  since  over  the 
whole  of  British  Columbia  early  Jurassic 
measures  are  only  known  to  be  present  in 
one  area,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kamloops  Lake, 
it  would  appear  that  sliortly  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Jurassic  period  the  whole  region 
was  above  sea-level,  and  that  for  the  time 
being  volcanic  activity  dwindled  or  ceased. 

The  Jurassic  period  was  in  the  main  an 
interval  of  mountain  building  and  a  time  of 
batholithic  invasions.  In  the  east,  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  strata  were 
little  if  at  all  deformed,  and  only  at  a  few 
places  were  they  penetrated  by  igneous 
bodies,  possibly  of  Jurassic  age,  but  to  the 
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west,  over  the  greater  part  of  British 
Colunihia,  the  Triassic  and  older  measures 
were  folded  and  faulted,  elevated  into 
mountain  masses  and  penetrated  by  large 
and  small  bodies  of  plutonic  rocks.  At 
this  time  the  Coast  Range  and  its  central 
body  of  granitic  material  came  into  exist- 
ence. The  Coast  Range  is  mainlv  a  complex 
hatholith  of  plutonic  rocks  of  perhaps 
slightly  varying  relative  ages,  that  range 
in  composition  from  acid  to  ultra  basic, 
and  bear  or  enclose  detached  masses  of 
older  strata  ranging  in  size  from  small 
blocks  up  to  masses  having  superficial 
area  of  many  square  miles.  In  places  the 
edge  of  the  batholitic  bodv  is  fairlv  well 
defined,  in  others  there  is  a  bordering 
zone  miles  in  width,  over  which  granitic 
material  is  intricatclv  associated  with 
metamorphosed  strata  largely  gneissic  or 
schistose. 

Plutonic  bodies  of  Jurassic  age  occur  on 
both  sides  of  the  Coast  Range  batholith, 
penetrating  folded  and  metamorphosed 
measures.  In  southern  British  Columbia, 
many  of  these  bodies  are  of  large  size  and 
possibly  the  very  large,  complex  batholithic 
body  extending  in  a  general  wav  from 
Okanagan  Lake  to  Kootenay  Lake  may 
have,  in  the  main,  originated  at  this  time, 
though  portions  of  it,  at  least,  are  considered 
to  be  of  a  more  recent  age. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Jurassic  period, 
the  region,  in  part,  again  became  an  area 
of  deposition.  In  the  east,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  a  series  of  shales,  in  places 
1 .500  feet  thick  and  containing  marine  fossils, 
were  deposited  at  this  time.  In  the  west, 
the  late  Jurassic  measures  arc  in  part  of 
volcanic  origin,  in  part  of  sedimentary 
origin.  Strata  of  this  age  outcrop  north- 
west of  the  Kamloops  district  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  Coast  Range,  and,  farther  to  the 
north,  are  more  widely  developed  over  a 
very  extensive  area  lying  inside  of  the  Coast 
Range  and  stretching  northwards  from  the 
edge  of  the  Tertiary  basin  towards  the 
British  Columbia- Yukon  boundarj-.  In  the 
south,  these  Jurassic  measures  are  mainly 
of  massive  basic  volcanic  rocks ;  northward, 
tufaceous  strata  are  more  largely  developed, 
while  still  farther  northward,  or  about  the 
latitude  of  the  valley  of  the  Skeena  River, 
the  tufaceous  strata  give  way  to  sedimentarv 
beds  carrying  plant  remains. 

Strata  of  lower  Cretaceous  age  are,  in 
general,  everywhere  associated  with  the 
upper  Jurassic  measures.  In  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands  there  is  developed  a  sec- 


tion with  an  estimated  thickness  of  (),ooofeet 
of  lower  Cretaceous  and  upper  Jurassic 
beds.  In  nortliern  British  Columbia,  east 
of  the  Coast  Range,  the  Jurassic  beds  are 
also,  in  various  places,  succeeded  bv  lower 
Cretaceous  strata,  largely  sandstones  and 
shales  with  beds  of  coal.  These  Cretaceous 
beds  in  places  are  only  present  over  very 
small  areas  of  a  few  square  miles,  in  other 
places  they  occupy  large  districts.  In  the 
southern  and  eastern  interior  of  the  Pro- 
vince, lower  Cretaceous  strata  have  been 
found  at  a  few  widely  separated  localities, 
and  beds  of  this  age,  largely  conglomerates 
and  sandstones  with,  in  places,  a  thickness 
of  5,000  feet,  outcrop  nearly  continuously 
over  a  narrow  strip  of  country  in  part  tra- 
versed by  the  Fraser  River  and  extending 
from  the  international  boundar\'  northwards 
for  about  200  miles.  In  the  Rockv  Moun- 
tain region,  also,  the  late  Jurassic  measures 
are  succeeded  by  lower  Cretaceous  beds, 
largely  conglomerates  and  sandstones  with 
coal  seams  and  in  places  attaining  a  total 
thickness  of  5,oco  feet. 

The  lower  Cretaceous  strata,  representa- 
tives of  which  doubtless  also  occur  on  the 
eastern  flanks  of  the  Rockies  in  the  extreme 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Province,  are,  in 
the  main,  as  indicated  by  the  character  of 
the  rocks,  by  the  presence  of  coal  seams, 
&c.,  of  non-marine  origin,  though  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Fraser  Valley  area,  the  measures 
of  some  of  the  districts  do  contain  marine 
fossils.  The  region  in  general  appears  to 
have  remained  above  sea-level  all  through 
Cretaceous  and  on  into  Tertiary  time,  since 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  Province 
neither  late  Cretaceous  nor  earlv  Tertiary 
strata  have  been  discovered  ;  it  thus  seems 
probable  that  during  a  lengthy  interval  the 
region  as  a  whole  was  subjected  to  denuda- 
tion, possibly  mountain-building  forces  were 
locally  active,  and  certain  bodies  of  plutonic 
rocks  may  have  come  into  existence  at  the 
same  time. 

Though  upper  Cretaceous  strata  are  not 
known  in  the  interior  of  the  Province,  they 
are  extensively  developed  in  the  Rockj' 
Mountain  region  and  to  the  eastward,  and 
also  occur  west  of  the  Coast  Range.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Rockies,  east  of  the 
Provincial  boundarj-,  the  upper  Cretaceous 
measures  are  thousands  of  feet  thick  and 
are  in  part  of  marine  types,  in  part  non- 
marine,  two  divisions  being  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  seams  of  coal.  These 
measures  are  conformably  succeeded  to  the 
eastward  by  a  non-marine  group  of  strata 


of  early  Tertiary  age.  The  lower  part  of 
these  upper  Cretaceous  beds,  including  at 
least  one  coal-bearing  horizon,  appears  to 
be  represented  in  north-eastern  British 
Columbia,  east  of  the  Rockies,  but  the  exact 
equivalency  of  the  thousands  of  feet  of 
conglomerate,  sandstone  and  shale  of  Cre- 
taceous age  known  to  occur  in  this  part  of 
the  Province  remains  undetermined.  On 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  Province,  in  the 
Quc-n  Charlotte  Islands,  the  upper  Cre- 
taceous is  represented  by  about  3,500  feet  of 
conglomerate,  sandstone  and  shale,  while 
there  are  on  Vancouver  Island  basins  of 
coal-bearing  upper  Cretaceous  strata  which 
in  one  district  have  a  total  thickness  of 
nearly  7,002  feet.  On  Vancouver  Island 
apparently  only  the  upper  division  of  the 
Cretaceous  is  represented,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  higher  measures  are  of  Tertiary,  not 
Cretaceous,  age. 

In  early  Tertiary  time,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain range  was  formed.  The  Mesozoic, 
PaLneozoic,  and  older  strata  of  that  region 
were  folded  along  axes  having  a  general 
north-westerly  trend  and  faulted  along 
planes  striking  in  the  same  direction.  As  a 
result  of  the  faulting,  great  blocks  of  the 
measures  were  tilted  and  pushed  upwards 
and  eastwards  over  one  another  in  places 
for  miles.  The  effect  of  the  forces  causing 
this  uplift  extended  through  the  whole  width 
of  the  Cordilleran  region,  but  with  varying 
degrees  of  intensity. 

During  Eocene  time,  the  opening  period 
of  the  Tertiary  era,  the  region  after  the 
formation  in  Jurassic  time  of  the  Coast 
Range  on  the  west,  and  in  earliest  Tertiary 
time  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east, 
appears  to  have  been  almost  wholly  above 
sea-level,  subject  to  erosion.  Sedimentary 
strata  possibly  of  Eocene  age  occur,  how- 
ever, along  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  of  the  Fraser,  and  also  as  a  narrow 
fringe  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  as 
alreadv  stated,  no  deposits  have  been  found 
representing  the  closing  interval  of  Mesozoic 
time  or  the  opening  period  of  the  Tertiary 
era.  During  this  lengthy  interval  the  In- 
terior Plateau  Region  probably  had  its 
present  basin-like  character  impressed  upon 
it.  Before  the  uplift  of  the  Rockies,  the 
region  hemmed  in  on  the  west  by  the  Coast 
Range  mav  have  drained  to  the  eastward, 
and  the  products  of  erosion  may  have 
furnished  the  material  of  the  upper  Cre- 
taceous strata  so  largely  developed  in  the 
Rockies  and  over  the  countrv  to  the  east- 
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wuid,  I5u(  lutcr,  after  the  uplift  of  the 
lviLl<ies.  the  nriin  drainaije  appears  to  have 
been  larjiely  forced  to  follow  north  and 
south  courses.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even 
in  E;ocene  time  if  any  of  the  drainage 
escaped  westward  across  the  barrier  of  tlie 
Coast  Ranjje,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
the  Fraser,  as  is  indicated  by  the  delta-like 
deposits  of  possible  Eocene  age  that  formed 
at  its  mouth. 

In  Oligocene  time  a  great  area  in  Ihr 
interior  of  British  Columbia,  especially  in 
the  southern  half,  appears  to  have  been  a 
region  of  large  and  small  fresh-water  basins 
in  which  were  deposited  shales,  sandstones, 
itc,  together  with  lignite  beds.  The  e.\- 
posures  of  these  Oligocene  strata  are  com- 
paratively limited  in  extent  since,  though  in 
places  they  have  a  thickness  as  great  as 
5,000  feet, they  are  for  the  most  part  covered 
by  a  very  thick,  very  extensive  mantle  of 
effusive  volcanic  rocks  of  Oligocene  or 
Miocene  age.  Tlie  sediments  are  now 
mainly  exposed  about  the  borders  of  the 
areas  of  Tertiary  volcanics  or  along  the 
sides  or  bottoms  of  deep  valleys  cut 
through  the  volcanics. 

The  Tertiary  volcanics  belong  to  two 
or  more  periods  and  include  various  types 
of  effusives  ranging  in  composition  from 
acid  to  basic.  They  are  in  the  main  con- 
lined  to  the  western  part  of  the  interior 
basin,  but  extend  from  the  international 
boundary  north-westward  for  nearly  1,000 
miles.  In  the  south  these  volcanic  rocks 
occur  in  relatively  small,  detached  areas, 
but  from  Kaniloops  Lake  north-westward 
great  areas  of  thousands  of  square  miles  are 
almost  entirely  underlain  by  the  Tertiary 
volcanics,  the  older  strata  only  appearing 
along  the  courses  of  some  of  the  deeper 
valleys  or  in  masses  projecting  through  the 
Tertiary  cover  and  representing  inequalities 
in  the  floor  of  the  ancient  Tertiary  basin. 
Tertiary  strata  occur  in  detached  areas  to 
the  east  and  north  of  the  main  develop- 
ment of  this  series.  West  of  the  Coast 
Range,  measures  probably  of  Oligocene 
and  Miocene  age  occur  on  the  northern 
main  island  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  group. 
On  this  island  sediments  carrying  lignite 
beds  occur  with  others  holding  marine 
fossils  and  are  capped  by  volcanic  rocks. 

After  the  close  of  the  period  of  Tertiary 
volcanic  activity,  probably  in  Miocene  time, 
the  region  as  a  whole  entered  on  a  period 
of  erosion  that  has  continued  to  the  present 
day.  At  intervals,  as  indicated  by  the  locallj- 
disturbed   condition   of  the  Tertiary   beds. 


mountain-building  forces  were  active  and 
in  manv  localities  in  northern  and  southern 
British  Columbia,  plutonic  bodies  were 
formed,  but  these,  though  numerous,  are 
usually  of  relatively  small  extent.  Limited 
flows  of  volcanic  material  occurred  in  late 
Tertiary  time,  and  even  so  recently  as  to 
form  the  basis  of  Indian  legends.  In  cer- 
tain districts  to  the  east  of  the  Coast  Range 
there  is  a  widespread  though  thin  deposit  of 
volcanic  ash  lying  on  the  surface  and  evi- 
dently formed  at  no  very  ancient  date. 

The  last  great  events  in  the  geological 
history  of  the  Province  are  those  of  the 
Glacial  period,  when  the  whole  region  was 
mantled  by  a  great  ice  sheet,  above  which 
possibly  projected  only  the  higher  moun- 
tain peaks.  This  great  ice  sheet,  the  Cor- 
dilleran  glacier,  moved  from  the  centre 
outwards  on  all  sides,  widening  and  deepen- 
ing the  main  valleys  and  otherwise  materially 
changing  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country. 
At  the  time  of  the  final  retreat  of  the  glacier 
the  region,  as  compared  with  its  present 
elevation,  stood,  at  least  locally,  as  much  as 
Soofeet  lower,  since  along  the  southern  coast 
there  arc  beaches  with  marine  shells  lying 
at  elevations  of  more  than  800  feet  above  sea- 
level.  At  the  close  of  the  Glacial  period  a 
remarkable  series  of  terraces  were  developed 
throughout  the  interior,  but  the  mode  of 
origin  of  these  is  still  a  debatable  point. 
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MINING 

By    E.   Jacobs,    Secretary    Western 

Branch,  Canadian  Mining 

Institute 

The  importance  of  the  mining  industrv 
of  British  Columbia  as  compared  with  that 
of  Canada  as  a  whole  may  be  indicated  in  a 
general  way  by  quoting  a  few  statistics. 

Published  reports  of  the  Canada  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  show  that  the  value  of  all 
minerals  produced  within  the  Dominion 
during  the  10  years  1902-11  reajhed  a 
total  of  appro.ximately  8807,000,000.  Of 
this  amount,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Mines,  British 
Columbia  produced  8225,003,000.  Making 
due  allowance  for  known  differences  in 
methods  of  calculation  as  between  the 
Dominion  total  and  that  of  the  Province, 
there  is  ample  justification  for  claiming  that 
the  mineral  production  of  British  Columbia 
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during  the  past  10  years  has  constituted 
fully  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  entire 
Dominion. 

PRODUCTION  OF 
METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  mineral  pro- 
duction of  British  Columbia  to  the  end  of 
191 1  is  officially  stated  at  8397,696,722. 
Deducting  from  this  the  value  of  coal  and 
coke,  8122,084,343,  and  of  the  other  non- 
metallic  minerals,  814, 140,362,  there  remains, 
as  the  aggregate  v.ilue  of  all  metallic 
minerals  produced,  the  sum  of  8261,472,017, 
in  the  following  proportions  : — 

Placer  gold 871,639,103 

Lode  gold      ...        ...        ...  <>5,536,58o 

Totalgold 8137,175,683 

Silver 32,053,895 

Lead   ...         ...          ...         ...  25,715,126 

Copper           65,315,049 

Zinc,  iron,  &c.          ...         ...  1,212,264 

Aggregate  value  of  metallic 

minerals 8261,472,017 

In  quantities  this  represents  production  as 
under :— 


Placer  gold 
Lode  gold 


3,581,95502. 

3,'8i,353 

Total  gold 6,763,308  oz. 


Silver 

Lead  ... 
Copper 
Zinc  and  iron 


5^540.751  oz- 

640,787,217  lb. 

452,281,365  lb. 

(not  stated) 


(The  quantity  of  placer  gold  produced  was 
larger  than  that  shown  above,  but  it  is 
customary  in  the  official  returns  to  ascertain 
the  actual  value  and  then  divide  by  20  and 

show  the  quantity  accordingly.) 

GOLD 

In  British  Columbia  gold  is  obtained 
mainly  from  placer  workings,  milling  quartz 
ores,  and  smelting  other  metalliferous  ores. 
Of  the  placer  gold  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  amount  produced  has  come  from 
Cariboo,  though  the  output  of  this  district 
was  exceeded  by  Atlin  field  in  Cassiar 
during  the  year  1910-ir.  As  indicating 
the  large  possibilities  for  hydraulic  placer 
mining  in  Cariboo  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  one  hydraulic  placer  mine  during 
8  years  there  was  recovered  from  10,400,000 
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cubic  yards  of  "ravel  an  average  of  9-85 
cents  a  vard,  giving  a  total  value  of  more 
than  $1,000,000.  An  official  estimate  of 
auriferous  gravel  in  Quesnel  division  of 
Cariboo  district  alone  gives  a  total  of 
2,500,000,000  to  3,000,000,000  cubic  yards, 
containing  approximately  $300,000,000  in 
gold,  needing  only  the  provision  of  hydraulic 
facilities  to  be  successfully  worked.  Large 
areas  in  the  extensive  Cassiar  country  will 
also  be  available  for  placer  mining  when 
better  transportation  facilities  are  afforded. 
A  table  showing  the  total  production 
of  placer  gold  during  lo-year  periods 
follows  : — 


1882-91 

i8Q2-IQOI 

I902-II 


$6,921,500 

6.937.472 

8,084,560 


$21,943,532 

There  is  not  nearly  so  much  placer  gold 
recovered  by  individual  miners  now  as  in 
earlier  years,  hydraulic  companies  and 
partnerships  having  to  a  considerable  extent 
taken  their  places.  Dredging  for  gold  has 
not  been  found  profitable  in  British  Colum- 
bia, conditions  having  thus  far  been  found 
unfavourable  to  successful  operations. 

Taking  for  comparative  purposes  the 
same  periods  as  for  placer  gold,  the  pro- 
duction of  lode  gold  shows  as  follows  :— 

1882-91         Nil 

1892-1901     $17, 161,463 

1902-11         4«.375.ii7 

«65,536,s8o 

The  sources  of  production  during  the  past 
5  years  were  : — 

Trail  Creek  division  (Rossland)  588,000  oz. 
Boundary     district    (including 

Hedley  camp         459.037 

Nelson  mining  division  ...      107,142 

Coast  district     25,570 

Other  parts         6,55^. 

1,186,103  oz. 

Much  of  this  gold  was  obtained  from 
smelting  ores  containing  also  silver  and 
copper. 

There  are  in  the  Province  a  number  of 
stamp  mills  for  crushing  gold-bearing  ores, 
but  most  of  them  are  small.  The  largest, 
the  Ymir  mill,  with  80  stamps,  has  been 
idle  several  years.  The  Hedley  Gold 
Mining  Company  has  for  some  time 
operated  with  marked  success  a  40-stamp 
mill  and  cyanide  plant.  In  1911  this  com- 
pany  paid    to    its   shareholders   dividends 


totalling  $300,000,  or  25  per  cent,  on  its 
issued  capital.  The  Mothcrlode  Sheep 
Creek  Mining  Company,  operating  in  Nel- 
son division,  lately  completed'  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  a  thoroughly  modern 
gold-saving  mill,  at  which  crushing  was 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1912. 

Gold  bullion  is  purchased  at  the  Dominion 
Assay  Office,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  operated  in 
connection  with  the  Canada  Department  of 
Mines  ;  also  at  the  Provincial  Assay  Office, 
Victoria.  Hitherto  the  bullion  has  been 
resold  to  the  United  States  Mint.  A  branch 
of  the  Royal  Mint  having  been  established 
at  Ottawa,  however,  and  the  minting  of  gold 
coins  having  been  commenced  there,  it  is 
hoped  that  in  future  at  least  a  part  of 
the  Britisli  Columbia  gold  will  be  sold 
there. 

SILVER 

A  large  proportion  of  the  silver  produced 
comes  from  Slocan  mines  ;  the  lead  mines 
of  East  Kootenay  and  the  copper  mines  of 
Boundary  yield  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  a  table  is 
given  showing  the  amount  of  silver  pro- 
duced during  the  lo-year  periods  instanced 
above. 


Columbia  mines.     The  increase  in  value  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  figures  : — 


1882-91 

1892-1901 

1902-11 


$43,527 
9.577.162 
16,092,437 

$25,715,126 


Approximate  figures  for  the  5  years 
1907-11  show  the  following  output  from 
various  districts  : — 


East  Kootenay  (chiefly  St. 
Eugene  mine) 

Ainsworth  and  Slocan     ... 

All  other  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince ... 


136,000,000  lb. 
5 1 ,000,000 

10,000,000 
197,000,000  lb. 


1882-91 
1892-1901 

Up2-II 


$218,152 

16,316,402 

15.519.341 

$32,053,895 


It  will  be  noticed  that  during  the  last 
decade  the  production  of  silver  has  not 
increased.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
larger  quantities  will  be  obtained  in  the 
near  future  from  Ainsworth  and  Slocan 
mines,  since  in  several  of  these  much  good 
ore  has  been  developed  at  considerable 
depth.  In  Boundary  district  also  an  in- 
crease in  production  may  be  looked  for.  It 
may  be  noted  that  much  of  the  silver- 
bearing  ore  of  Slocan  mines  is  concentrated 
and  the  product,  as  well  as  crude  ore,  is 
sent  to  the  smelting  works.  Some  of  the 
concentrating  plants  have  provision  for 
making  a  silver-zinc  as  well  as  a  silver-lead 


product. 


^ 


LEAD 

By  far  the  larger  part   of  the  lead   pro- 
duced    in     Canada     comes    from     British 
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With  the  exhaustion  of  the  known  ore- 
bodies  of  the  St.  Eugene  mine,  production 
in  East  Kootenay  has  in  quite  recent  years 
decreased,  but  it  is  expected  that  Ainsworth 
and  Slocan  mines  will  hereafter  make  good 
the  deficiency  that  East  Kootenay  may  be 
expected  to  show.  There  is,  too,  a  prospect 
of  silver-lead  ores  being  produced  after  this 
year  in  a  part  of  the  Province  through 
which  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  is 
now   being   constructed. 

The  Dominion  Government  pays  a  bounty 
on  lead  mined  and  smelted  in  Canada. 
The  amount  of  the  bounty  is  75  cents 
per  100  lb.,  when  the  price  of  pig  lead 
in  London  does  not  exceed  £14  los. 
sterling  per  ton.  A  sliding  scale  provides 
for  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  bounty 
when  the  London  price  is  in  excess  of  the 
figure  mentioned.  The  total  amount  so 
paid  during  all  years  from  1899  to  March 
31,  1912,  approximates  |2,ooo,ooo.  The 
period  over  which  payment  of  the  bounty 
is  authorised  will  expire  on  June  30,  1913  ; 
but  those  chiefly  concerned  are  already 
seeking  to  have  it  further  extended. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
Canada  Department  of  Mines  report  : 
"  Previous  to  1904,  lead  ores  mined  in 
Canada  were  either  exported  as  ore  or 
smelted  in  Canadian  furnaces  and  exported 
in  the  form  of  base  bullion,  to  be  refined 
abroad.  A  lead  refinery  employing  the 
Belts  electrolytic  process  is  now  operated 
at  Trail,  British  Columbia,  in  connection 
with  the  smeltery  there,  and  has  been 
frequently  enlarged,  until  it  is  now  refining 
the  base  bullion  produced  from  the  treat- 
ment of  practically  all  the  British  Columbia 
lead  ores.  Pig  lead,  fine  gold,  fine  silver, 
fined    antimony,    copper    sulphate,    and 
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babbitt  metal,  are  produced  at  the  refinery, 
and  lead  pipe  also  is  manufactured  there. 
The  refined  lead  finds  a  market  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Orient.  Of  that 
in  Canada,  a  great  part  is  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead,  for  which  the 
Trail  product  is  especially  valuable  on 
account  of  its  purity.  The  Carter  White 
Lead  Company  of  Canada,  with  works  at 
Montreal,  uses  Trail  lead  exclusively." 

COPPER 

Production  of  copper  was  commenced  in 
a  small  way  in  1894  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  commencement  of  copper  smelt- 
ing in  Boundary  district  in  1900  that 
the  total  output  for  one  year  exceeded 
10,000,000  lb.  Keeping  to  the  periods 
instanced  in  the  case  of  other  metals,  the 
total  value  of  copper  produced  in  the 
Province  mav  be  stated  as  follows  : — 


To  1901 
1902-11 


88,809,546 

56,505.503 

865,315,049 


The  average  yearly  output  for  the  last  g 
vears  has  been  approximately  40,000,000  lb. 
For  the  5  years,  1907-11,  it  reached  a 
total  of  208,876,169  lb.  in^  the  following 
proportions:  — 

Boundary  district  mines...  165,985,457  lb. 

Rossland     20,639,875  „ 

Coast            19,826,426  „ 

Other  parts 2,424,411  „ 

The  showing  of  Boundary  district  would 
have  been  better  but  for  a  strike  of  coal 
miners,  which  cut  off  the  coke  supply  for 
more  than  half  of  the  year  191 1,  and  caused 
a  decrease  of  fully  10,000,000  lb.  in  the 
copper  output  of  the  Granby  Company. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  Coast  copper 
ores  average  higher,  the  largest  production 
of  copper  is  from  ores  of  very  low  grade, 
the  average  assay  of  Boundary  ores  smelted, 
based  upon  copper  recovered,  having  been 
0-995  per  cent,  in  1910  and  0-892  per  cent, 
in  191 1.  This  was  for  a  total  of  about 
1,650,000  tons  of  ore  in  1910  and  1,180,000 
tons  in  191 1.  The  average  copper  content 
of  Rossland  ores  has  fallen  in  5  years  from 
0-885  per  cent,  in  1907  to  o  675  per  cent,  in 
191 1.  Probably  the  explanation  in  regard 
to  both  districts  is  that  improved  mining 
methods  and   metallurgical   practice  have 


admitted  of  ores  of  lower  grade  being 
utilised  to  commercial  advantage.  The 
total  cost  of  producing  copper  in  Boundary 
district  is  stated  to  average  less  than  10 
cents  per  pound.  All  copper  produced 
is  refined  in  the  United  States,  that  country 
providing  the  market  for  British  Columbia 
copper. 

ZINC    AND    IRON 

The  production  of  these  metals  is  verv 
small,  though  large  quantities  of  ores  con- 
taining them  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
Province.  With  few  exceptions  the  zinc  is 
in  ore  containing  also  lead  and  iron,  making 
a  complex  ore  difficult  of  reduction  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  At  one  mine  in  Slocan 
district  much  ore  has  been  found  suitable 
for  shipment  as  crude  zinc  ore,  but  in  the 
few  productive  mines  from  which  zinc  is 
recovered  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  silver-zinc 
by-product  in  concentrating  silver-lead 
ores.  A  smeltery  having  a  small  furnace 
for  the  reduction  by  electro-thermic  pro- 
cess of  complex  lead-zinc  ores  was  for 
some  time  operated  experimentally  at 
Xelson,  West  Kootenav,  but  it  was  not  a 
commercial  success. 

The  Dominion  Government  having  made 
an  appropriation  of  850,000  for  the  purpose, 
McGill  University  of  Montreal  has  for 
some  time  past  been  engaged  in  investiga- 
tion and  experimental  work  in  connection 
with  the  reduction  of  zinc  ores.  The  work 
undertaken  thus  far,  however,  has  not 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  utilise  at  a 
profit  the  complex  lead-zinc  ores  of  British 
Columbia. 

Much  has  been  published  relative  to  the 
prospect  of  securing  the  establishment  on 
the  British  Columbia  coast  of  an  iron- 
manufacturing  industr}'.  and  some  mention 
of  the  matter  mav  well  be  made  here. 

After  narrating  numerous  occurrences  of 
iron  ores  in  the  Province,  one  well-informed 
writer  sa)-s  :  "  The  deposits  on  Texada  Is- 
land are  the  oldest  and  best  known,  but  all 
are  fairlv  w'ell  known  and  to  some  extent 
prospected  ;  in  several  instances  consider- 
able development  work  has  been  done. 
.  .  .  From  Texada  ores,  which  are  fairh- 
representative  of  all  the  coast  ores,  the  iron 
produced  has  invariabh-  been  of  high 
Bessemer  quality  ;  it  has  never  been  sur- 
passed and  rarely  equalled  by  the  imported 
product.  Testimony  on  this  point  is  re- 
dundant. A  long  series  of  analyses  of  ores 
from  all  the  localities  mentioned  reveals 
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the  same  uniformity  of  high  standard  of 
metallic  iron,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of 
45  per  cent,  to  as  high  as  70  per  cent.,  and 
comparatively  free  from  impurities  or 
deleterious  constituents." 

OTHER   METALLIFEROUS 
MINERALS 

The  only  other  metal  that  has  been  pro- 
duced in  commercial  quantity  is  platinum. 
This  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  gold- 
bearing  gravels  of  Tulameen  River;  no 
quantity  of  importance  has,  however,  been 
recovered  in  late  years.  The  occurrence 
of  platinum  and  associated  metals  in  Cari- 
boo district  has  long  been  known,  though 
but  little  if  any  platinum  has  as  yet  been 
obtained  there. 

Cinnabar  (mercury)  has  been  found  near 
Savona,  Kamloops  district,  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island  ;  at  both  places 
prospecting  work  has  been  done,  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the 
deposits.  Attempts  to  reduce  the  ore  and 
recover  mercury  at  the  former  place  were, 
however,  unsuccessful,  after  a  small  pro- 
duction had  first  been  made. 

Among  other  metals  reported  are  anti- 
mony, molybdenum,  and  tungsten.  At 
times  antimony  has  been  produced  at  the 
Trail  refinery;  but,  generally  speaking, 
there  has  not  been  commercial  production 
of  any  of  these  metals. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES 
GENERALLY 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  British 
Columbia  leads  among  the  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion  in  the  production  of  gold, 
lead,  copper,  and  zinc. 

In  its  larger  mines  methods  are  tho- 
roughly economical  and  costs  low.  Its 
hj-draulic  mining  is  on  approved  modern 
lines,  and  in  gold-saving  at  its  newer  stamp 
mills,  in  lead  smelting  and  electrolytic 
refining,  and  in  copper  smelting  and  con- 
verting, its  ore-reduction  processes  are 
both  modern  and  effective.  Its  electrolytic 
lead  refinery  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
successfully  established  in  the  world,  and 
one  of  its  copper  smelteries,  with  an  ore- 
treatment  capacity  of  about  4,500  tons  per 
diem,  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
British  Empire. 

As   to   its    mineral    resources   generally, 
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20  years  ago  the  late  Or.  George  M. 
Dawson,  then  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  read  before 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  a  paper  on  the 
"  Mineral  Wealth  of  British  Columbia,"  in 
the  course  of  which  he  observed  :  "  British 
Columbia,  with  a  coast-line  of  more  than 
500  miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  on 
the  Pacific,  is  the  largest  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  which  has  yet  been  delined,  and 
may  be  described  as  possessing  truly  im- 
perial dimensions.  Its  length  of  coast 
(without  counting  its  extraordinary  sinuosi- 
ties) is  nearly  equal  to  the  combined  length 
of  England  and  Scotland  ;  while  its  area  of 
383,000  square  miles  is  more  than  three 
times  that  of  tlie  I'nited  Kingdom,  and 
greater  than  tliat  of  any  country  in  Europe 
except  Russia.  It  is  in  the  main  a  land  of 
mountains,  including  nearly  1,000  miles  in 
length  of  that  broken  margin  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  which,  in  lieu  of  any  better 
name,  is  known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  or  Cordilleran  Belt.  Although  it 
possesses  valuable  fisheries  and  remarkable 
resources  in  its  forests,  beside  important 
tracts  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  much  of 
its  prosperity  must  depend  on  the  develop- 
ment of  its  mineral  wealth,  which  is  the 
compensation  afforded  by  Nature  for  the 
generally  rugged  character  of  a  large  part 
of  its  surface.  ...  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  one  or  two  ruling  features  of  the  actual 
situation  which  are  too  important  to  be 
left  without  mention  :  The  Cordilleran 
Belt,  or  Rocky  Mountain  region,  of  North 
America,  has,  whenever  it  has  been  ade- 
quately examined,  proved  to  be  rich  in  the 
precious  metals  as  well  as  in  other  ores. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  Me.xico,  and  in 
the  Western  States  of  the  American  Union. 
.  .  .  Placer  gold  mining  has  often  been  con- 
tinued for  years  and  then  abandoned,  long 
before  the  gold-  and  silver-bearing  veins  in 
the  same  tract  of  country  have  been  dis- 
covered and  developed.  This  latter  and 
more  permanent  phase  of  mining  has  fol- 
lowed the  construction  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, and  the  series  of  conditions  thus 
outlined  are  repeating  themselves  in  British 
Columbia  to-day.  The  Province  includes 
a  length  of  more  than  800  miles  of  the 
Cordilleran  region.  .  .  .  The  development 
of  the  resources  of  British  Columbia  has 
heretofore  been  slow,  but,  the  preliminary 
difficulties  having  been  overcome,  it  is  now 
on  the  verge  of  an  era  of  prosperity  and 
expansion  of  which  it  is  yet  difficult  to 
foresee  the  amount  or  the  end." 


THE    COAL    INDUSTRY 

Bv    Akthuk     E.     HlCPIU-KN. 

M.C.M.I.,    M.A.I.M.E.,    K.S.A. 

The  mining  of  coal  on  a  conmiercial 
scale  in  what  now  constitutes  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  dates  from  the  dis- 
coverv  of  that  important  mineral  at 
Nanaimo  on  the  east  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  in  1853,  since  when  it  has  been 
continuously  worked  there. 

Previous  to  1853  coal  had  been  worked 
on  a  small  scale  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany at  Suquash,  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
the  island.  Since  1875  coal  has  also  been 
worked  at  Comox,  some  70  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Nanaimo,  but  it  was  not  until 
i8g8  that  the  first  coal  was  worked  on  a 
commercial  scale  on  the  mainland  of  the 
Province. 

The  land  grant  which  accompanied  the 
construction  of  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo 
Railway  bv  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Dunsmuir 
included  the  whole  of  the  Nanaimo  and 
Comox  coalfields  on  Vancouver  Island,  ex- 
cept that  small  portion  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
such  land  as  had  been  previously  ahenated. 

The  railway  passed  some  years  ago 
into  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  but  the  coal  rights  over 
the  whole  of  this  enormous  area,  together 
with  the  mines  established  upon  it,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Wellington  Col- 
liery Company,  Ltd.,  until  the  summer  of 
1910,  when  they  were  purchased  for 
$11,000,000  by  the  Mackenzie  and  Mann 
interests  (Canadian  Northern  Railway),  the 
company  formed  for  this  purpose  being 
called  the  "  Canadian  Collieries  (Dunsmuir), 
Ltd." 

Of  the  land  previously  alienated  within 
this  region,  the  most  important  portion  is 
that  formerly  held  by  the  Vancouver  Coal 
Mining  Company,  and  now  by  the  Western 
Fuel  Company,  a  San  Francisco  organisa- 
tion. This  company  owns  some  43,000  acres 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nanaimo,  a 
rising  and  important  town 

The  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Mines,  Ltd.,  of 
Vancouver,  own  a  small  area  to  the  south 
of  Nanaimo,  and  have  also  taken  up  the 
long-neglected  Suquash  field,  in  which  thcv 
are  working  two  good  seams  of  coal. 

Outside  of  these  three  companies  a  small 

portion  of  600  acres  is  being  w-orked  by  the 

Vancouver-Nanaimo    Coal    Company,    and 

certain  other   small    areas   are   owned    by 
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various  parties,  but  no  others  are  being 
worked.  An  area  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bavnes  Sound,  to  the  south  of  Comox,  was 
worked  in  early  days  by  the  Baynes  Sound 
Mining  Company. 

In  the  small  portion  of  the  Comox  field 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  50th  parallel  coal 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Campbell  River,  but  it  has  not  vet  been 
developed. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  south- 
eastward extension  of  the  Nanaimo  area 
under  the  group  of  islands  in  the  Strait 
of  Georgia.  At  a  conservative  estimate 
50,000,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  definitely 
proved  by  systematic  boring  under  Tumbo 
and  Saturna  Islands,  50  miles  south-east 
of  Nanaimo,  but  this  has  not  yet  been 
opened  up. 

On  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia 
coal-mining  commenced  in  the  Crow's 
Nest  Pass  district  in  East  Kootenay,  imme- 
diatelv  west  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  i8g8,  when  the  construction 
of  the  Crow's  Nest  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  first  rendered  the  develop- 
ment of  that  field  possible. 

The  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal  Company, 
Ltd.,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto  and 
local  administration  at  Fernie,  is  the  largest 
producer.  The  Hosmer  Mines,  Ltd.,  and 
the  Corbin  Mines,  Ltd.,  have  opened  up 
this  field  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
former  company  is  identified  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  latter 
is  controlled  from  Spokane. 

The  Crow's  Nest  Pass  coalfield  consists 
of  a  number  of  separated  basins,  of  which 
the  two  largest  are  situated  in  British 
Columbia,  the  remainder  being  in  Alberta. 
The  three  companies  mentioned  control 
nearlv  the  whole  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
British  Columbia  basins  known  as  the 
Southern  Elk  River,  or  Crow's  Nest  Basin 
proper,  and  having  an  area  of  230  square 
miles. 

The  northern  basin,  known  as  the  Green 
Hills,  or  Northern  Elk  River  Basin,  has  not 
yet  been  opened  up  by  railway  communi- 
cation. Several  companies  are  doing  ex- 
tensive exploratory  work  in  this  field, 
which  is  likely  to  prove  of  as  great  im- 
portance as  the  other.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  area  also  is  controlled  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  only  other  coalfields  in  the  Province 
at  present  producing  are  those  of  Nicola, 
Princeton,  and  Tulameen.  In  the  first  the 
Nicola  Valley  Coal  and  Coke  Company  has 
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been  operating  for  some  years,  and  started      be  put  in  railway  communication  with  the  the  small  Tulamcen  coalfield,  where  bitii- 

shippin<J   in   1906  upon  the   completion  of      coast  through  the  Victoria,  Vancouver  and  minous   coking  coal  of    good    quality  has 

the  branch  line  connecting  Xicola  with  the      Eastern  Railway,  a  line  built  westwards  from  been  opened  up  at  several  places,  but  no 

main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway      the  Boundary  district  by  the  Great  Northern  mine  has  yet  reached  the  shipping  stage, 

at  Spence's  Bridge.  Railway,  heading  for  Vancouver.  This     is     now    being    developed    by    the 


The  Diamond  Vale  Colheries^  Ltd.,  and 
Coal  Hill  Syndicate  have  started  producing 
on  a  small  scale.  Other  companies  are 
operating  in  the  field,  but  so  far  none  have 
reached  the  producing  stage. 

The  Princeton  field  is  situated  about  40 
miles  south  of  Nicola,  and  in  due  time  will 


In  this  field  onlv  lignite  occurs.  The 
only  company  yet  producing  here  is  the 
Princeton  Coal  and  Land  Company, 
formerly  the  Vermilion  Forks  Mining  and 
Development  Company,  with  headquarters 
in  London. 

A  few  miles  westwards  from  this  field  is 


Columbia  Coal    and  Coke  Company,    with 
headquarters  at  Winnipeg. 

The  following  table  of  output  for  the 
year  igio  will  give  an  idea  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  present  producing  fields. 
Owing  to  the  strike  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass 
district,  the  figures  for  191 1  are  abnormal, 
2* 
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Vancoltver  Island. 
Oiilpiil  of  Coal  litiniig  igio-ii. 
1910. 

Long  tons. 


Western FiiclConipany.    512,870 

Canadian  Collieries 
(Dunsmuir),  Lid.  (for- 
merly Wellington 
Colliery     Company)     898,008 

Pacific      Coast       Coal 

Mines,  Ltd 174,810 

Vancouver-  N  a  n  ai  ni  o 
Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany. Ltd 29,442 


587,000 

768,91 1 
207,329 

60,000 


1,616,030   1,623,240 


XicoLA  District. 

Nicola  Valley  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  Lid.     141.487 

Diamond  Vale  Collier- 
ies, Ltd 2,431 

Coal  Hill  Syndicate  ...         2,300 


214-243 


146,218         229,245 


Prixcetox  District. 

Princeton     Coal     and 

Land  Company      ...       11,868 

Crows  Nest  P.\ss  Coalfield 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  Coal 
Company,  Ltd.      ...  1,080,145 


Hosmer  Mines,  Ltd....     158,123 
Corbin   Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  Ltd.       ...     126,851 

1,363,119 


430,000 
7^'.77o 

92,000 
598,770 


Total  for  Province. 
Vancouver  Island      ...  1,616,030      1,623,240 


Nicola  ... 
Princeton 
Crow's  Nest  Pass 

Total     ... 


146,218         229,245 

11,868  23,000 

1,363.119         59S.770 


3.i37,23; 


2.474.255 


The  capitalisation  of  the  principal  com- 
panies will  also  be  of  interest.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

Approxim<nte 
Value  of 
Capital.  Plant. 

Western  Fuel  Com- 
pany        $1,500,000  — 

Canadian  Collieries 

(Dunsmuir),  Ltd.    15,000,000     $5,000,000 

Pacific   Coast  Coal 

Mines,  Ltd.       ...      7,000,000  424,226 

Vancouver  -  Nana- 
imo  Coal  Mining 
Companj',  Ltd....         250,000  30,000 


Approximate 
V.tlue  of 
Capital.  Plant. 

Nicola  Valley  Coal 
and  Coke  Com- 
pany, Ltd.         ...       1,107.700  — 

Diamond  Vale  Col- 
lieries, Ltd.       ...      3,000,000  50,000 

Crow's  Nest  Pass 
Coal  Company, 
Ltd 3,500,000  — 

Hosmer  Mines,  Ltd.      1,500,000       1,000,000 

Corbin  Coal  and 
Coke  Company, 
Ltd 2,000,000  293,803 

The  recent  activity  in  railway  construc- 
tion throughout  the  Province  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  be  given  to  coal 
areas  hitherto  more  or  less  isolated  and 
inaccessible,  and  numerous  companies  have 
been  formed,  in  many  cases  without  proper 
investigation,  to  develop  areas  supposed  to 
be  underlain  by  coal  measures.  A  brief 
geological  description  of  the  various  coal 
areas  of  the  Province  will  therefore  not  be 
out  of  place. 

Geologv  of  Coalfields. 

Although  rocks  of  Carboniferous  age 
occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  Province, 
thev  are  all  of  the  nature  of  deep-sea  forma- 
tions, and  all  the  known  coal-bearing 
measures  belong  to  much  later  ages, 
ranging  from  lower  Cretaceous  to  middle 
Tertiary.  The  ages  of  the  principal  coal- 
fields are  as  follows  : — 

Lower  CiLiaicoiis.  Oiialilv  ot  Coiil. 

Crow's  Nest  Pass  ...     Bituminous,     partly 

coking. 
Queen  Charlotte  Is- 
lands            Bituminous,  and  an- 
thracite. 

Quatsino Bituminous. 

Tel-kwa  River,  &c. ..     Bituminous,  and  an- 
thracite coal. 
Groundhog      Moun- 
tain             .\nthracite  coal. 

Middle  Cretaceous. 
Bear      River,      Fort 

George,  Cariboo...     Bituminous,      partly 
coking. 

Peace  River    Bituminous. 

Nanaimo Bituminous. 

Comox      ... Bituminous,      partly 

coking. 

Suquash Bituminous. 
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Oligoceiie.  Otialitv  of  Coal. 

Nicola      Bituminous,      partly 

coking. 

Princeton         Lignite. 

Tulameen        Bituminous. 

Lignite  bearing  mea- 
sures of  Central 
B.C..  Queen  Char- 
lotte, &c. ...         ...  Lignite. 

In  describing  the  coalfields  separately  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  take  them  in  the 
order  of  their  geographical  position. 

The  Nanaimo  and  Comox  fields,  together 
with  the  small  area  known  as  the  Cowichan 
field,  and  the  islands  in  the  Strait  of  Georgia, 
represent  the  remnants  of  au  originally 
continuous  trough  or  basin  extending  in  a 
north-west  and  south-easterly  direction 
from  a  point  about  15  miles  from  Victoria 
for  a  distance -of  about  130  miles. 

One  side  only  of  the  trough  is  visible,  the 
measures  dipping  under  the  waters  of  the 
Strait  of  Georgia.  The  productive  coal 
measures  form  the  lowest  member  of  a 
series  of  shales,  sandstones  and  conglomer- 
ates which  rest  unconformably  upon  the 
older  rocks,  mostly  igneous,  which  constitute 
the  backbone  of  Vancouver  Island.  To 
the  south-east  of  Nanaimo  several  anti- 
clinal rolls  bring  the  productive  measures 
to  the  surface  over  areas  under  which  Ihey 
would  otherwise  have  lain  at  great  depth. 

In  the  Nanaimo  area  two  series  of  coal 
seams  occur,  known  as  the  Nanaimo,  or 
Douglas,  and  the  Wellington  seams. 

The  former  series  comprises  two  seams, 
the  Upper,  or  Douglas  seam,  varying  from 
nothing  up  to  20  feet  or  more  in  thickness, 
being  generally  about  6  feet  thick,  and  the 
Lower,  or  Newcastle  seam,  from  30  to  40 
inches  thick.  These  are  worked  by  the 
Western  Fuel  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Coal  Company. 

At  a  distance  of  700  to  900  feet  below 
these  the  Wellington  seam  is  accompanied 
in  some  places  by  one  or  two  workable 
seams  a  short  distance  above  it.  These 
seams  have  been  worked  by  the  Wellington 
Colliery  Company  in  their  various  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nanaimo,  of  which 
the  only  one  working  at  the  time  of  the 
recent  change  of  ownership  was  the  Exten- 
sion Mine.  The  Wellington  seams  are  also 
being  worked  by  the  Vancouver-Nanaimo 
Coal  Mining  Company. 

For  many  years  these  two  groups  were 
regarded  as  identical,  the  Wellington  being 
considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  Newcastle 
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seam,  and  even  in  recent  writings  statements 
to  this  effect  appear.  Bore-lioles  have, 
however,  cietinitelv  proved  the  error  of  this 
idea. 

In  the  Comox  area  there  are  a  number  of 
seams,  but  only  the  two  lowest  have  proved 
workable  so  far.  These  are  operated  by 
the  Canadian  Collieries  (Dunsmuir),  Ltd., 
and  average  about  6  feet  each  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  Suquash  coalfield  has  been  neglected 
since  the  discovery  of  coal  at  Nanaimo  until 
recent  j'ears,  only  thin  seams  having  been 
known  in  the  old  days.  Now,  however, 
two  valuable  seams  have  been  proved  of  5 
and  4  feet  thickness  approximately.  The 
former  seam  is  being  worked  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Coal  Mines,  Ltd. 

The  Quatsino  area  is  divided  into  several 
small  basins,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
disturbed.  The  coal  seams  so  far  discovered 
are  very  variable  in  thickness.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  field  which  merits  thorough  pros- 
pecting. 

In  the  Crow's  Xest  Pass  area,  as  already 
mentioned,  there  are  two  large  basins,  whose 
areas  are  approximatelj'  230  and  140  square 
miles  respectivelv.  In  both  basins  a  large 
number  of  workable  seams  occur.  In  the 
southern,  or  Crows  Xest  Basin,  the  coal 
seams  aggregate  about  216  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  are  scattered  through  nearly  5,000 
feet  of  measures,  the  greater  part,  however, 
occurring  in  a  thickness  of  about  1,850 
feet. 

The  two  thickest  seams  on  the  western 
side  of  the  field  are  each  46  feet  in  thick- 
ness, but  where  they  have  been  opened 
upon  at  Morrissey  they  have  given  off  so 
much  gas,  and  the  coal  has  proved  so  ex- 
ceedingly friable  (not  being  a  coking  coal), 
that  their  working  has  been  abandoned. 
The  estimate  of  100  feet  given  by  Mr.  Jas. 
McEvoy  as  the  aggregate  workable  thick- 
ness of  coal  in  the  field  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  fair  and  not  unduly  conserva- 
tive. 

The  seams  vary  in  quality,  from  cannel 
coal  up  to  high  grade  bituminous  coking 
coal.  From  25  to  35  p:r  cent,  of  the  out- 
put is  made  into  coke. 

This  coalfield  is  intersected  by  deep 
valleys,  which  render  its  exploitation  pos- 
sible without  the  expense  of  sinking 
shafts. 

The  Crows  Nest  Pass  Coal  Company 
operates  two  collieries— one  at  Coal  Creek, 
near  Fernie,  the  other  at  Michel,  some 
24  miles   further   north,  the  mines  at  Car- 


bonado, near  Morrissey,  having  been  idle 
for  some  time.  The  Coal  Creek  and 
Michel  Collieries  each  comprise  a  number 
of  independent  mines  working  different 
seams.  The  two  collieries  have  approxi- 
mately equal  outputs,  coke  ovens  being  in 
operation  at  both  places. 

The  Hosmer  Mines,   Ltd.,  have   opened 
up  a  large  mine  at  Hosmer,  about  8  miles 


At  Corbin  only  one  seam  is  worked,  but 
being  evidently  in  an  abnormal  condition, 
it  has  a  thickness  amounting  in  places  to 
250  feet. 

The  Nicola  field,  although  of  Tertiary 
age,  contains  excellent  bituminous  coal  in 
a  number  of  seams  ranging  up  to  17  feet  in 
thickness.  A  lo-ton  sample  from  one  seam 
gave  excellent  results  in  a  coking  test,  but. 
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north  of  Fernie,  and  the  Corbin  Mines, 
Ltd.,  one  at  Corbin,  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  basin.  At  Hosmer  a  large 
proportion  of  the  output  is  used  in  making 
coke  (43  per  cent,  in  1910),  but  it  is  a  re- 
markable feature  that  nothing  but  beehive 
ovens  are  used  at  any  of  these  mines,  rdori 
ovens  not  yet  having  been  introduced  into 
the  Province. 
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owing  to  the  present  lack  of  communication 
with  the  coke  market,  no  coke  has  3'et 
been  made  in  this  district.  Tiie  area  of  this 
field  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained, 
but  it  is  conservatively  estimated  by  Mr. 
Dowling  in  a  paper  elsewhere  referred  to 
at  about  12  square  miles,  the  aggregate 
workable  thickness  being  taken  bv  him  as 
only  4  feet,  which,  considering  the  thick- 
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ness  of  coal  proved  in  several  places. 
appears  to  be  extremely  conservative. 

The  Princeton  field  is  estimated  to  have 
an  area  of  52  square  miles,  with  an  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  5  feet  of  lignite.  This  is 
the  minimum  thickness  found  at  any  place 
where  it  has  been  proved,  the  usual  thick- 
ness being  considerably  greater.  The 
extent  of  this  field  may  be  considerably 
greater  than  the  figure  given,  its  boundaries 
being  covered  by  newer  measures. 

The  neighbouring  Tulameen  field  is  esti- 
mated at  s  square  miles,  with  an  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  20  feet  of  bituminous 
coal.  This  also  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, the  possibilities  being  considerably 
greater. 

Although  tlie  Xicola,  Princeton,  and 
Tulameen  coalfields  are  of  the  same  geo- 
logical age,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  quality 
of  the  coal  should  be  so  different,  that  of 
the  Princeton  being  lignitic,  the  usual 
character  of  coals  of  this  age,  while  that 
of  the  other  two  fields  is  bituminous. 

Of  the  undeveloped  fields  those  on  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  deserve  notice. 

Over  40  years  ago  a  mine  was  opened  up 
at  Cowgitz,  on  Skidegate  Inlet,  to  work  a 
seam  of  anthracite,  but,  owing  to  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  seam  and  the  highly  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  ground,  it  was 
never  successful.  The  anthracite  character 
of  the  coal  in  that  locality  is  evidently  due 
to  volcanic  action  and  disturbance. 

At  several  other  places  on  Graham  Island 
coal  has  been  discovered  in  seams  ranging 
up  to  over  18  feet  in  thickness,  but  always 
in  disturbed  localities. 

At  the  north-east  extremity  of  Moresby 
Island,  on  Skidegate  Inlet,  the  coal 
measures  are  comparatively  free  from  dis- 
turbance. A  great  deal  of  highly  disturbed 
ground  has  been  taken  up  within  the  last 
few  years  and  numerous  companii  s  formed 
to  develop  it,  but  very  little  actual  boring 
has  yet  been  done,  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  field  are  still  hypothetical. 

Further  to  the  north  and  cast  on  Graham 
Island  the  Cretaceous  rocks  are  overl.iin  by 
lignite  bearing  Tertiary  measures.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Cretaceous  coal  measures 
may  extend  underneath  these  below  the 
whole  eastern  half  of  the  island,  but  if  they 
do  their  depth  may  be  so  great  as  to  render 
them  altogether  valueless. 

All  coal  areas  on  these  islands  should  be 
carefully  examined  and  thoroughly  pros- 
pected by  diamond  drilling  before  esti- 
mates of  their  value  are  formed. 


The  country  to  the  south  of  Hazleton  has 
been  prospected  for  some  vears  in  view 
of  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway.  Coal  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  workable  thickness  has  been  found 
in  the  Tel-kwa  River  area,  the  Morice  River, 
the  Zynioetz,  or  Copper  River,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bulkley  River  itself,  but  the 
measures  are  very  m.uch  disturbed,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  in  the  valley  of  the 
Copper  River,  where  it  is  claimed  a  fair 
tonnage  is  proved)  will  prove  of  commer- 
cial value. 

Further  north,  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Skeena  River,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Groundhog  Mountain,  an  extensive  area 
of  anthracite  coal  is  being  thoroughly  ex- 
amined at  the  present  time.  It  is  150  miles 
from  Hazelton,  the  nearest  point  of  trans- 
portation, but  it  appears  to  be  of  import- 
ance. 

Coal  is  reported  in  the  Peace  River 
district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forks 


gating  over  30  feet  of  high  grade  bitu- 
minous coking  coal,  which  are  being 
proved  from  the  crop.  The  area  of  this 
basin  has  not  yet  been  definitely  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  considerable,  having  been 
estimated  by  eminent  coal  experts  at  over 
9,000  acres. 

On  the  North  Thompson  River  coal 
occurs,  but  no  seam  of  workable  thickness 
has  yet  been  found. 

Of  the  lignite  occurrences  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  Hat  Creek,  near  Ashcroft, 
where  a  seam  50  to  60  feet  thick  has  long 
been  known.  It  is,  however,  at  present 
too  far  from  transportation  to  be  of  any 
commercial  value. 

Quantity  of  Co.\l. 
The  following  tabulated  estimate  of  the 
coal  resources  of  the  Province  is  taken 
from  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian 
Mining  Institute  in  March,  191 1,  by  Mr. 
D.  B.  Dowling,  of  the  Dominion  Geological 
Survey  : — 


Anthracite. 
Million  tons. 

Bituminous. 
Million  tons 

Lignite. 

Million  tons. 

*Ivoskeemo 

5 

sq. 

miles 

at  3  feet 

— 

9 



Suquash     ... 

10 

3 

— 

19 

— 

Comox      

...  350 

6 

— 

1,152 

— 

Nanaimo 

...  350 

6 

— 

1-344 

— 

Cowichan 

9 

4 



-J 



f Graham  Island    ... 

...     60 

H 

— 

307 



Graham  Island    ... 

...   100 

4 

— 

236 

^Elk  River 

...  230 

lOO 

— 

22,600 

^ 

Elk  River,  North 

...   140 

100 



14,000 



Nicola       

12 

4 

— 

30 



Princeton 

...     52 

— 

166 

Tulameen 

3 

20 

— 

64 

— 

Tel-kwa    

...     10 

3 

— 

30 



Hat  Creek 

2 

SO 



^ 

68 

§Skeena  River 

...     16 

6 

61 

— 



Peace  and  Pine  Rivei 

...     50 

3 

— 

96 

— 

Total 

I-35I 

sq. 

miles 

61 

39/>74 

490 

*  One  of  tile  Quatsino  areas, 
t  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 


of  the  Pine  River.  It  has  hitherto  been  too 
remote  from  transportation  to  attract  much 
attention,  but  the  proposed  construction  of 
a  line  through  that  country  from  Edmon- 
ton will  in  time  bring  this  area  within  the 
region  of  practical  consideration,  and  the 
market  will  be  on  the  prairie. 

Coal  and  lignite  are  known  to  occur  in 
many  other  localities  scattered  throughout 
the  Province. 

On  Bear  River,  about  40  miles  east  of 
Fort  George,  a  very  important  area  is  under 
development,     and     seams     occur     aggre- 


1  Crow's  Xest  Basin. 
§  Groundhog  Mountain. 


To  this  may  he  added  200,000,000  tons 
of  liituminous  coking  coal  as  a  conservative 
estimate  for  the  important  Bear  River  area 
(F'ort  George,  Cariboo),  and  the  Suquash 
areas  are  entitled  to  a  very  much  increased 
tonnage. 

Quality  of  Coal. 

The  quality  of  the  coal  in  each  district 
has  already  been  referred  to.  The  follow- 
ing analyses  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical 
of  the  various  localities,  although  there  is 
in  many  cases  great  difference  between  the 
various  seams  in  one  district  : — 
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Locality. 

Moisture. 

132 

Volatile 
Matter. 

Ki«d 
Carbon 

^iil[)hur. 

Comox 

27-02 

63-64 

072 

Nanaimo 

206 

34'07 

^6q4 

667 

025 

Crow's  Nest   ... 

084 

23"5'J 

6740 

7-85 

032 

Nicola 

■•  1       3'04 

37- 1 S 

52-o.S 

7-73 

Frinceton 

■■       11-97 

30-49 

49-21 

8-33 

— 

Tulamecn 

3-04 

31-88 

31-11 

13-97 

Queen  Charlotte  1 

slands  (anthracite) 

1-89 

4-77 

83-76 

6-69 

089 

It              >• 

(bituminous) 

i-o6 

43-48 

46-01 

9  45 



Tel-kwa  River 

-■  1       1-36 

10-87 

8082 

695 

.— 

Peace  River  ... 

-         7-83 

34-21 

5209 

587 



Bear  River  (crop 

sample) 

••  1         2'SO 

37-10 

3600 

4-00 

040 

Groundhog  Moun 

tain          

400 

5-10 

82-60 

7-50 

080 

M.^RKET    CONDITIOXS. 

The  following  tigurcs  in  long  tons  of 
2,240  lb.,  taken  from  the  British  Columbia 
Minister  of  Mines'  Report  for  1910,  serve 
to  show  the  present  distribution  of  the 
market  for  coal  from  this  Province  : — 


The  Coast  district  includes  the  Xicola 
and  Princeton  coalt'ields  as  well  as  those 
on  Vancouver  Island,  but  their  outputs  are 
at  present  so  small  in  comparison  that  the 
figures  given  maj-  be  taken  as  descriptive 
of  the  latter. 


Coast  District. 
Coal.  Coke. 


East  Kootena\-. 
Coal.  Coke. 


Sold    for    consumption    in 

Canada     ...         ...         ...  1,055,861        8.327        182,578     204,947      1,238,439  ,  213,274 

Exported  to  U.S     363,722          —           751,087          8730      1,114.809  I       8,730 

Exportedtoother  I                     I 

countries  ...         ...         ...  60,290         —        I        —       1        —              60,290  |        — 


Total  sales  ... 


1.479.873       8,327     I  933,665  !  213.677     2,413,538     222,004 


.Vbout  70  per  cent,  of  the  Vancouver 
Island  coal  was  .sold  in  Canada,  that  is,  for 
railwaj-  use  and  industrial  and  domestic 
purposes  in  the  cities  of  Vancouver,  Vic- 
toria, New  Westminster,  and  Nanaimo, 
and  for  binikering  coast  and  ocean-going 
steamers. 

Of  the  remainder,  the  greater  part  was 
sold  on  the  Pacilic  Coast  of  the  United 
States  and  Alaska,  while  that  under  the 
heading  "  other  countries,"  went  chieflj' 
to  Mexico. 

The  importation  of  British  Columbia 
coal  into  California  decreased  from  766,917 
short  tons  in  1900  to  167,415  in  1908.  This 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  production  and  use  of  petroleum 
during  this  period. 

As  the  increase  in  the  production  of 
petroleum  in  California  is  not  expected  to 
be  so  rapid  during  the  present  decade  as  it 
was  during  the  last,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  consumption  of  coal,  even  in  that 
State,  will  remain  considerable. 

The  Province  itself,  with  its  rapidly 
increasing  ocean  and  coastal  trafiic,  will 
undoubtedly  form  in  the  future  the  chief 
market  for  British  Columbia  coal. 

The  opening  up  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Province  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
and  other  projected  railways  (which  have 
been  brought  to  a  definite  issue  by  the  wise 
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and  progressive  policy  of  the  McBride 
Administration)  will  cause  the  establishment 
of  industries  demanding  coal  in  continually 
increasing  quantities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  to  decrease  the  risk  of  forest  fires, 
is  preparing  to  use  oil  fuel  over  part  of  its 
Western  Mountain  section. 

If  coal  of  similar  quality  to  that  on 
Vancouver  Island  is  found  under  workable 
conditions  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
it  will  secure  a  growing  market  in  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  northern  coast,  and,  if  of 
superior  quality,  it  will  be  able  to  compete 
further  south. 

Turning  now  to  the  inland  coalfields,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  figures  quoted  that 
over  75  per  cent,  of  the  coal  sold  from  the 
Crow's  Xest  Pass  coalfield  in  iqio  went  to 
the  United  States.  This  is  inevitable  from 
its  geographical  position  ;  the  market  on 
the  prairies  to  the  east  is  supplied  by  Alberta 
coal,  and  to  the  west  it  cannot  compete  on 
the  coast  with  Vancouver  Island  coal  on 
account  of  the  long  railway  haul.  Its  onlv 
market  in  Canada,  therefore,  is  the  southern 
interior  of  British  Columbia. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  although  the 
coal  resources  of  this  field  are  enormous, 
the  output  is  strictly  limited  by  market 
conditions.  While  the  sales  in  Canada  have 
fluctuated  considerably  during  the  last  lo 
j-ears,  the  increase  between  1901  and  igio 
has  only  been  50  per  cent.,  the  increase 
in  the  United  States  sales  during  the  same 
period  has  been  93  per  cent.,  the  figures 
for  1910  being  nearlj'  twice  those  for  1909. 

Excepting  sales  for  coke,  this  coalfield 
must  always  look  for  its  chief  market  to  the 
other  side  of  the  line,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  enormous  increase  in  sales  during 
the  last  few  years  in  spite  of  the  competition 
from  oil. 


-As  regards  coke,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
market  is  almost  entirely  on  this  side  of 
the  line.  The  sales  to  the  United  States, 
from  a  maximum  of  113,337  tons  in  1905, 
have  dwindled  down  to  the  negligible  figure 
of  8,730  in  igio. 

The  Canadian  consumers  are  the  smelters 
at  Trail  and  Grand  Forks  ;  the  Greenwood 
smelter,  belonging  to  the  British  Columbia 
Copper  Company,  receiving  its  coke  sup- 
plies from  Alberta.  When  the  Kettle  Valley 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is 
completed  coke  from  Nicola  will  be  able  to 
compete  in  this  market  with  that  from  the 
Crow's  Xest. 

The  strike  throughout  the  Crow's  Xest 
Pass  district,  which  lasted  through  the 
greater  part  of  191 1,  caused  a  great  set-back 
in  that  district,  and  the  figures  of  production 
for  that  year  are  in  consequence  verv  small 
compared  with  those  of  previous  years. 

The  Xicola  coalfield  is  at  present  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  for  a  market,  it  being  too  far  from 
the  coast  (about  200  miles)  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  Vancouver  Island  coal.  The 
Kettle  Valley  Railway  will,  as  already  men- 
tioned, give  it  an  opening  to  the  Boundary 
market,  and  probably  also  to  that  of 
Spokane  and  Eastern  Washington.  The 
construction  of  several  other  railwaj-s  up 
the  Eraser  Valley  will  largely  increase  the 
market  for  this  coal. 

The  Princeton  coalfield,  owing  to  the 
low  grade  of  its  fuel,  can  only  look  for  a 
local  market,  but  the  Tulameen  coal  mav 
be  brought  into  competition  with  that  from 
other  fields.  The  construction  of  the 
Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  Eastern  Railway 
from  Princeton  through  the  Hope  Moun- 
tains to  Hope  in  the  Eraser  Valley  will 
possibly  enable  it  to  compete  in  the  rich 
farming  district  of  the  Lower  Eraser  Vallev, 


which  will  soon  be  the  home  of  a  large 
population,  though  this  is  open  to  doubt 
since  the  Vancouver  collieries  can  ship  by 
water  direct  to  Xew  Westminster  and 
radiate  supply  from  there.  It  will  also  have 
a  considerably  shorter  railway  haul  to  the 
Boundary  district  and  Eastern  Washington 
than  the  Xicola  coal. 

The  undeveloped  coalfieldsof  the  northern 
interior  will  have  to  look  to  the  projected 
railways  for  their  principal  market  for  some 
time  to  come,  and  their  development  will 
therefore  be  dependent  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  latter.  .A.s  the  northern  country 
is  developed,  new  centres  of  population  and 
industry  will  gro'w  up  at  Eort  (ieorge  and 
other  places,  smelters  will  be  established, 
and  a  large  and  steady  demand  for  coal  and 
coke  will  result. 

For  two  or  three  years,  however,  these 
northern  interior  coalfields  will  have  a 
limited  market,  except  in  cases  such  as  that 
of  the  Bear  River,  Fort  George  area,  and 
Groundhog  basin,  where  the  quality  of  the 
coal  is  so  high  as  to  enable  it  to  be  worked 
in  competition  with  coal  from  the  present 
producing  fields. 

The  central  part  of  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia,  about  Eort  George,  will  be  amply 
supplied  bj-  the  above-mentioned  high- 
grade  Bear  River  coal.  The  lignite  coal 
occurring  at  various  places  in  that  area, 
while  no  doubt  being  worked  to  some 
e.xtent  for  local  use,  will  have  no  chance  to 
compete  against  the  other  in  the  open 
market. 

Regarding  oil  fuel  in  British  Columbia,  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  that,  roughly 
speaking,  four  barrels  of  oil  repre.sent  one 
ton  of  coal.  Oil  as  fuel  is  not  such  a  serious 
rival  to  coal  as  many  would  believe,  the 
by-products  being  too  valuable  to  burn 
away. 
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THE   KOOTENAYS 


H  K  early  histoiy  of 
the  Kootenays  is  inti- 
mately associated 
with  the  gold  dis- 
ci iveries  that  first  at- 
Iracted  attention  to 
Ihe  interior  of  British 
Columbia.  Authori- 
ties differ  as  to  the  date  on  which  tlie 
precious  metal  was  first  found,  and  the 
distinction  is  awarded  to  various  localities. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Southern 
Kootenays  were  among  the  earliest  dis- 
tricts in  which  claims  were  staked  and 
worked,  gold  being  discovered  there  in 
1858.  Shortly  afterwards  attention  was 
diverted  from  this  district  by  discoveries 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thompson  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Fraser,  and  for  some  years 
little  mining  was  done  in  the  Kootenays.  In 
1859  specimens  of  quartz  reached  Victoria 
from  the  Kootenay  River,  and  miners  were 
once  more  attracted  to  the  district,  the 
Kootenay  gold-mining  excitement  reaching 
its  height  in  1864.  Prospectors  poured  into 
the   country,   mainly    from   the   American 


side,  and  operations  were  carried  on  among 
the  bars  and  canons  of  Wild  Horse  Creek, 
the  centre  of  the  gold-mining  district. 
Late  in  the  same  year  claims  were  staked 
on  Toby  Creek,  and  Fisherville,  as  the 
local  camp  was  named,  began  to  come  into 
prominence.  During  the  winter  a  famine 
was  experienced  at  this  place,  but  the 
miners  made  little  of  this,  and  poured  into 
Fisherville  as  soon  as  the  trails  were  open, 
so  that  by  July  it  was  reported  that 
1. 000  men  were  at  work  in  the  district. 
Something  of  the  excitement  that  reigned 
in  the  district  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  surrounding  claims  were 
exhausted  Fisherville  itself  was  pulled  down 
that  the  site  might  be  mined,  which  was 
done  with  profitable  results.  At  this  time 
discoveries  were  reported  in  the  Blackfoot, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Big  Bend  districts,  and 
the  majority  of  the  claims  in  the  Southern 
Kootenay  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese.  The  Big  Bend  district  was 
named  after  the  great  bend  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  latitude  52  degrees, 
where  the  river  turns  from  a  north-westerly 
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to  a  westerly, .  and  then  to  a  southerly 
course,  and  was  the  goal  of  hundreds  of 
miners  during  1866.  There  were  not  suffi- 
cient profitable  claims,  however,  to  support 
so  large  a  population,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  after  a  certain  point  had  been 
reached  the  exploitation  of  the  better  dig- 
gings would  become  an  expensive  under- 
taking. A  general  exodus  followed,  only 
those  companies  and  individuals  who  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  choose  good  claims 
staying  behind.  Those  who  left  the  dis- 
trict drifted  south,  prospecting  and  mining 
in  different  parts  of  the  Selkirks  and  sur- 
rounding valleys  until,  in  1868,  attention 
reverted  once  more  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  Kootenays.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  was  Perry  Creek,  a  branch 
of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  great  rush.  At  first  everybody  prospered, 
but,  as  in  the  Big  Bend  district,  the  popu- 
lation became  too  large,  and  there  were 
many  disappointments,  the  ground  ap- 
parently being  "spotted,"  while  water 
proved  a  great  hindrance.  Consequently, 
when  good  prospects  were   found  on   the 
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divide  between  the  Kootenav  and  Pend 
d'Oreillc  Rivers,  many  miners  left  Perry 
Creek  and  made  their  way  to  the  new  field, 
forming  a  camp  on  the  Mooyie  River. 
Aided  by  these  and  other  discoveries,  the 
Kootenays  had  so  far  managed  to  retain 
their  prominence  as  a  gold-mining  district  ; 
but  alreadv  their  fame  was  on  the  decline. 
In  1872  the  Gold  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Vowell,  reported  that  the  principal  mines 
were  exhausted,  and  though  his  assertion 
did  not  meet  with  universal  belief  the 
country  was  gradually  deserted  by  miners 
and  the  claims  left  to  be  worked  by 
the  Chinese. 

From  that  time  the  importance  ot  the 
Kootenays  as  a  placer  gold-mining  district 
has  decayed,  although  the  metal  is  still 
found  in  large  quantities  in  association  with 
some  other  ore.  In  other  respects  tremen- 
dous progress  has  been  made  both  in 
minerals  other  than  gold  and  in  agricul- 
ture. Ranching  practically  began  in  the 
earlj'  'sixties,  and  by  1870  there  wore  quite 
a  number  of  flourishing  farms  throughout 
the  various  valleys,  manj'  of  the  miners 
having  tired  of  the  eternal  search  for  gold 
and  devoted  themselves  to  cultivating 
other  treasures  of  the  earth. 

The  first  apple-tree  of  the  Kootenays  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have  sprung  from 
the  core  of  an  appler  which  a  nomadic 
miner  tossed  to  the  ground.  It  seems  more 
likely,  however,  that  the  first  tree  was  the 
outcome  of  a  serious  experiment  on  the 
part  of  a  rancher  hailing  probably  from 
the  fruit-growing  districts  south  of  the 
boundarv-line,  who  realised  the  similarity 
of  local  conditions  to  those  obtaining  in  his 
own  States.  However  that  may  be,  fruit 
farming  made  but  little  progress  in  the  dis- 
trict until  the  advent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  the  early  eighties  pro- 
vided the  necessary  markets.  From  that 
time  onward  the  number  of  settlers  has 
increased,  and  now  the  fertile  valleys  are 
cultivated  by  thousands  of  ranchers  drawn 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Eastern  Canada, 
and  the  United  States. 

When  certain  schemes  to  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  for  transport  shall  have 
matured  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  dis- 
trict will  derive  considerable  advantage 
from  its  geographical  position.  Being  the 
most  easterlj-  section  of  British  Columbia, 
and  adjacent  to  the  prairie  province  of 
Alberta,  it  should  eventually  supply  the 
major  portion  of  the  fruit  required  by 
the    population    of    that    Province,    while 


much  of  its  timber  should  travel  to 
market  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  form  the  eastern 
boundary,  have  already  bsen  intersected  by 
two  lines  of  rail,  one  passing  through 
Crow's  Nest  Pass,  and  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  constituting  the 
second.  A  few  short  lines  serve  the  in- 
terior of  the  district,  and  when  these  are  ex- 
tended, and  a  more  complete  system  of 
transportation  secured,  fruit  culture  should 
receive  a  very  considerable  impetus.  The 
western  boundary  practically  consists  of 
that  part  of  the  Columbia  River  which  flows 
in  a  southerlj'  direction,  the  "  Big  Bend  "  of 
the  same  stream  marking  the  northern  con- 
fines and  the  International  Boundary  Line 
constituting  the  southern  limits.  The  dis- 
trict thus  roughly  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  the  western  reach  of 
the  Columbia  forming  the  perpendicular, 
while  the  southern  boundary  constitutes  the 
base,  the  whole  comprising  about  15,060,000 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  two  practicalh' 
equal  parts — East  and  West  Kootenay — bv 
the  Purcell  Range  of  the  Selkirk  Moun- 
tains, and  is  drained  by  the  Columbia,  which 
flows  north  in  East  Kootenay  and  south  in 
the  western  section.  Three  main  vallevs 
form  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  dis- 
trict, one  being  that  of  the  Columbia  in  the 
east,  another  that  of  the  Kootenay  River  to 
the  south  of  the  first,  and  the  third  that  of 
the  Arrow  Lakes  in  the  west,  into  which 
the  Columbia  expands  in  its  course  south. 

Lying  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Sel- 
kirks,  East  Kootenay  is  drained  by  the 
Columbia  and  Kootenay  Rivers,  which  are 
fed  by  minor  streams  and  creeks  having 
their  origin  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  The 
parts  of  the  valley  contiguous  to  the  rivers 
are  flat,  and  though  their  vegetation  is 
most  luxuriant  the  development  of  their 
agricultural  possibilities  is  hindered  by  the 
inundations  which  occur  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  land  rises  from  the 
rivers  in  a  series  of  benches  or  plateaux, 
manv  of  which  are  clothed  with  nutritious 
grasses,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage  for 
cattle,  while  others  are  covered  with  fine 
growths  of  timber.  On  these  lands  irriga- 
tion is  necessary  to  produce  good  crops. 
With  proper  attention,  however,  most  of 
the  usual  agricultural  products  can  be 
grown,  alfalfa  yielding  three  crops  in  a 
season,  while  timothy  and  other  grasses  are 
almost  as  prolific.  As  a  fruit-growing 
country  this  district  has  already  made  its 
name,  and  many  flourishing  ranches  supply 
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pears,  apples,  plums,  and  various  small 
fruits,  which  mature  in  abundance  and 
have  an  excellent  flavour.  Cattle  ranching 
is  followed  by  many  settlers,  the  district 
perhaps  being  better  suited  to  this  pursuit 
than  to  grain  or  fruit  farming,  the  prairie- 
like benches  offering  first-class  grazing 
ground  where  the  animals  can  roam  at 
large. 

A  comparatively  recent  development  is 
the  raising  of  tobacco  in  a  district  in  the 
extreme  south  close  to  the  border-line,  and 
known  as  Tobacco  Plains.  This  plant  has 
already  been  grown  with  success  in  the 
Okanagan  Valley,  and  conditions  are  suffi- 
cientlv  similar  in  the  Tobacco  Plain  district 
to  justify  the  expectations  of  those  who  are 
planting  it  there. 

In  addition  to  its  agricultural  lands  the 
East  Kootenays  possess  invaluable  assets 
in  the  shape  of  timber  and  minerals,  and  it 
only  requires  better  transportation  facili- 
ties for  both  to  be  developed.  Even  now 
the  coal  mines  at  Crow's  Xest  Pass  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  railway  are  probably  the 
largest  in  Canada,  their  annual  production 
amounting  to  1,000,000  tons,  while  schemes 
are  being  formed  to  develop  the  petroleum 
deposits  existing  in  the  same  district.  The 
minerals  and  timber,  however,  are  dealt 
with  at  length  in  the  special  articles  on 
those  subjects,  and  only  require  passing 
mention  here. 

The  soils  are  for  the  most  part  light 
chocolate  or  brownish  sandy  loams  of  a 
loose,  almost  ash-like  character,  the  sand- 
grains  being  very  fine  and  the  proportion 
of  clay,  as  a  rule,  quite  small.  They  are 
extremely  easy  to  work,  but  careful  manage- 
ment is  necessary  when  irrigating  to  pre- 
vent the  cutting  of  deep  channels  and  the 
washing  away  of  the  surface  soils.  There 
is  no  strong  colour  line  or  demarcation 
between  the  surface  and  the  subsoil,  the 
former  merging  almost  imperceptibly  into 
the  latter. 

During  a  tour  of  the  valley  in  1906  Pro- 
fessor Frank  T.  Shutt  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  soil  and  took  samples 
for  analysis  at  various  points.  The  results 
of  his  work  and  his  deductions  are  shown 
in  the  Table  on  p.  366. 

The  areas  from  which  the  samples  were 
taken  lie  for  the  most  part  within  the  so- 
called  semi-dry  belt  of  British  Columbia, 
a  region  in  which  sage-brush  and  bunch- 
grass  lands  largely  predominate.  The 
scanty  natural  vegetation,  specially  notice- 
able on  the  higher  plateaux  and  benches, 
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Composition  ok  Soils  from  the  Valley  of  the  Upper  Columbia  and  Kootexay. 


(i.)  Virgin  soil 

(li.)  Cultivated  soil  ... 
(iii.)  Virgin  soil 
(iv.)  Virgin  soil 

(v.^  Cultivated  soil 

(vi.)  Unstated,  taken  at  Wilmer    ... 
(vii.)  Unstated,  taken  at  Windermere  Road 
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at  first  sight  suggests  the  lack  of  soil  fer- 
tility, and  the  appearance  of  much  of  tlie 
soil  would  further  support  this  view,  as  it  is 
a  light,  ver\-  loose,  sandy  loam  of  apparently 
poor  quality.  The  very  luxurious  growth. 
however,  that  is  to  be  noticed  on  these 
lands  following  the  application  of  water 
(by  irrigation)  immediately  dispels  this 
impression.  It  was  with  the  object  of 
learning  how  far  the  peculiar  climatic  in- 
fluences of  the  dry  belt  had  tended  to 
an  accumulation  of  plant-food  in  avail- 
able form  that  this  chemical  work  was 
chiefly  undertaken. 

The  West  Kootenays  comprise  the  vallevs 
of  the  Kootenay  Lake  and  the  western  reach 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Arrow  Lakes. 
They  are  mostly  mountainous  and  well  tim- 
bered, and  until  recently  were  regarded  as 
constituting  a  purely  mining  and  lumbering 
district.  There  is  much  good  land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  however,  and  still  more 
that  can  be  reclaimed  bj'  diking,  the 
bottom  lands  being  of  a  rich  black  alluvial 
soil  and  the  benches  a  gravelly  loam  well 
adapted  to  fruit  growing.  At  the  southern 
end  of  Kootenay  Lake  there  are  some 
47,000  acres  of  meadow  land  which  have 
been  partially  reclaimed  and  which  have 
proved  very  productive,  and  there  is  everv 
indication  that  the  country  bordering  on 
the  lakes  will  eventually  form  one  huge 
orchard. 

.•\lthough  it  is  mainly  to  agriculture  that 
the  West  Kootenays  district  must  look  for 
its  future  welfare,  mining  and  lumbering 
are  at  present  the  most  important  indus- 
tries. At  most  of  the  towns  various  saw- 
mills are  found,  and  the  surrounding 
countrj'  is  dotted  with  logging  camps. 
Some  very  rich  mineral  fields  are  com- 
prised in  this  region,  among  them  being 
the  Slocan  and  Nelson  districts. 


REVELSTOKE 

Situated  380  miles  east  of  Vancouver  and 
263  west  of  Calgary,  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Columbia  River,  Revelstoke  is  ad- 
mirably situated  to  form  a  distributing 
centre  for  the  Kootenays,  in  which  dis- 
trict it  has  attained  a  position  of  out- 
standing prominence. 

The  surrounding  country  contains  nu- 
merous minerals  ;  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  ores  being  the  most  im- 
portant. The  Big  Bend  district  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  gold  rush  in  the  early 
sixties  and  mining  is  still  carried  on  there. 
At  Pingston  Creek  one  of  the  largest  de- 
posits of  zinc  ore  that  has  been  found  on 
the  continent  is  now  being  developed,  and 
mineral  waters  of  considerable  value  occur 
in  the  form  of  hot  springs  in  various  neigh- 
bouring creeks  and  canons. 

For  miles  around  the  forests  afford  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  men,  aggregating 
a  pay-roll  of  |8oo,ooo  per  annum,  and  a 
number  of  large  lumber  firms  are  busy  fell- 
ing and  sawing  the  leaf}'  giants.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  ten  billion  feet  (board 
measure)  of  standing  timber  in  the  region  of 
which  Revelstoke  is  the  geographical  centre, 
and  all  of  this  timber  can  be  manufactured, 
under  proper  management,  at  a  profit  that 
should  encourage  capital  to  invest  largely 
in  its  exploitation.  Eventually  the  greater 
part  of  the  prairie  market  should  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Revelstoke  district,  as  it  is 
comparatively  close  to  Alberta. 

Although  the  country  is  mountainous  it 
contains  many  fertile  valleys,  and  good 
agricultural  land  is  to  be  found  in  the 
valleys  of  the  waterways.  This  district  is 
one  of  the  few  in  the  Kootenays  where 
irrigation  is  not  an  essential  to  profitable 
fruit  culture,  and  the  rich  soil  and  equable 
climate  are  productive  of  good  crops  of 
apples,  cherries,  plums,  and  small  fruits. 
Strawberries  are  particularly  prolific,  at- 
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taining  a  remarkable  size  and  possessing 
a  luscious  flavour. 

Revelstoke  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1899,  and  since  then  its  growth  has  been 
steady  and  consistent.  In  1910  its  assessed 
value  was  about  $1,700,000.  Unfortunately 
later  figures  are  not  available,  but  in  view 
of  developments  during  1911  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  $2,000,000  is  now  the 
approximate  figure.  The  city  has  its  own 
water  and  light  systems,  on  which  it  has 
spent  nearly  $200,000,  and  the  protection 
of  its  4,000  souls  from  fire  is  undertaken 
by  an  efficient  brigade,  the  equipment  in- 
cluding a  Gamewell  alarm  system.  Two 
large  schools  have  been  built,  and  for  some 
vears  past  the  sum  of  $15,000  has  been  ex- 
pended annually  upon  their  upkeep,  this 
sum  being  in  addition  to  the  Government 
grant  of  $8,000.  A  liberal  manner  of  laying 
out  the  streets  and  parks  has  gone  far  to 
promote  and  maintain  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Revelstoke  has  had  the  further  advantage 
of  being  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway's  shops  for  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  Rockies,  and  the  pay-roll  of 
$100,000  a  month  contributes  largely  to  the 
well-being  of  the  population.  A  description 
of  this  thriving  town  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  many  people  being  attracted  to 
the  district  solely  by  the  beauty  of  the 
mountains  and  valleys. 

NAKUSP 

.Although  its  population  only  numbers 
some  350  souls,  Xakusp  is  nevertheless  an 
industrious  little  town,  and  as  the  surround- 
ing country  becomes  mpre  settled  its 
activities  should  grow  in  proportion,  since 
the  nearest  town  in  a  southerly  direction  is 
70  miles  away,  and  in  a  northerly  direction 
40   miles.     Hence   the   produce    of    many 
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sqiKire  miles  of  territory  will  be  marketed 
at  Xakusp,  which  should  also  be  the  dis- 
tributing centre  for  goods  which  the  farm- 
ing communities  will  have  to  import.. 

The  town  is  charmingly  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Upper  Arrow  Lake 
and  the  beginnings  of  a  timber  industry 
have  been  established,  Nakusp  possessing 
what  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  telegraph- 
pole  j'ard  in  Canada,  its  shipment  extending 
to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  has  a  shipyard  there,  and  during 
191 1  the  largest  vessel  of  its  inland  water 
fleet  was  launched  from  these  yards.  -A 
shipyard  has  also  been  established  by  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  a  railway-tie 
saw-mill  forms  a  further  acquisition.  A 
telephone  system  has  recently  been  inau- 
gurated in  the  town,  and  the  hotels  are 
thoroughly  up-to-date. 

m 

NEW    DENVER 

There  are  few  prettier  spots  in  British 
Columbia  than  the  little  town  on  the  shore 
of  Slocan  Lake  bearing  the  name  of  New 
Denver,  but  frequently  alluded  to  as  the 
"  Lucerne  of  North  America."  Overlook- 
ing the  Denver  glacier  and  Hunter  Peak, 
with  the  shimmering  waters  of  the  lake 
stretched  out  at  its  feet.  New  Denver  is 
a  worthy  rival  of  the  Swiss  town  with  which 
it  has  been  compared,  while  the  revival  of 
interest  in  silver-lead  mining  has  given  it  in 
addition  some  commercial  importance. 

Like  most  parts  of  the  Kootenays,  fruit 
ranching  is  gaining  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  a  movement  is 
on  foot  to  attract  new  settlers.  The  town 
is  not  incorporated,  all  taxes  being  paid 
direct  to  the  Provincial  Government.  It 
has  a  good  waterworks  system,  electric 
light,  weekly  newspaper,  and  of  course  a 
number  of  stores,  schools,  churches, 
institutes,  and  a  hospital. 


KASLO 

Among  the  mineral  districts  of  British 
Columbia  the  Slocan  has  attained  a  posi- 
tion of  great  importance,  and  its  principal 
town,  Kaslo,  must  be  included  among  the 
more  prominent  mining  communities  of  the 
Province. 

Situated  40  miles  north  of  Nelson,  on 
Kootenay  Lake,  Kaslo  and  the  surrounding 
districts  are  rich  in  marble,  lime,  zinc,  lead, 
copper  and  silver,  and  many  men  are  em- 
ployed in  exploiting  the  various  deposits. 


Even  more,  however,  are  attracted  by  the 
possibilities  and  rewards  to  labour  offered 
by  the  land,  and  many  acres  of  land  are 
now  planted  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  the 
mining  districts  offering  a  prolitable  market 
for  these  commodities. 

The  town  has  a  commodious  hospital  and 
well-appointed  schools.  Water  is  obtained 
from  a  river  which  flows  through  the  town 
and  cheap  power  is  secured  from  the  same 
source. 

SLOGAN 

The  picturesque  valley  which  shelters 
the  little  town  of  Slocan  in  the  West 
Kootenays  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral 
belts  in  the  Province.  Slocan  is  the  prin- 
cipal mining  town  of  the  zinc  and  silver  lead 
district,  the  total  value  of  the  ore  shipped 
being  nearly  $29,000,000.  The  town  is  on 
a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  is  supplied  with  electric  light,  a  tele- 
phone system,  and  waterworks. 

Ranching  is  growing  in  importance,  and 
many  fruit  farms,  watered  by  the  Slocan 
River  and  its  numerous  mountain  tribu- 
taries, provide  the  mining  and  lumbering 
population  with  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  and  various  other  fruits  in  addi- 
tion to  vegetables.  The  Slocan  Valley  is 
31  miles  in  length  and  3  miles  wide,  and 
the  whole  of  it  is  very  fertile  and  well 
adapted  to  fruit  growing. 

Lumbering  is  also  an  important  local 
industry,  ranking  next  to  mining  in  im- 
portance. The  usual  varieties  of  wood  are 
found  in  the  district,  Douglas  tir  prevailing 
there  as  elsewhere,  and  500  men  are 
engaged  in  the  various  logging  camps. 

NELSON 

Nelson,  the  principal  city  of  the 
Kootenays,  is  situated  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  that  district  at  the  head  of  a  long 
arm  of  the  Kootenay  Lake.  In  almost 
every  way  it  is  the  most  prominent  city  for 
many  miles  around,  and  may  be  expected 
to  maintain  its  position  in  the  future,  as 
there  is  ample  roo.Ti  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  industries  now  carried  on  and 
the  establishment  of  others.  Extensive 
and  rich  as  the  surrounding  fruit  lands  are, 
it  is  as  a  mining  and,  to  a  less  extent,  a 
lumbering  town  that  Nelson  occupies  so 
prominent  a  position.  In  tlie  neighbouring 
mines  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  are  annually 
produced,  and  the  smelters  at  Nelson  are 
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kept  constantly  busy,  much  of  the  gold  and 
silver  of  British  Columbia  being  produced 
there.  Copper  and  lead  arc  also  mined. 
Numerous  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
testify  to  the  activity  of  the  lumber  industry, 
which  is  increasing  in  importance  and 
giving  rise  to  the  establishment  of  sub- 
sidiary manufactures.  As  a  manufacturing 
city  Nelson  easily  leads  the  way  in  the 
Kootenays,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the 
town  are  found  sash  and  door  factories, 
a  brewery,  soda-water  works,  a  mattress 
factory,  jam,  cigar,  and  confectionery 
factories,  a  brick  plant,  and  numerous 
launch-building  yards,  while  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railwa3''s  divisional  shops  are  also 
situated  there.  There  is  ample  power  avail- 
able for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  the 
plant  at  Bennington  Falls  can  be  developed 
to  a  capacity  of  60,000  h.p.  Transporta- 
tion facilities  are  e.'ccellent,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railways  both 
serving  the  town,  while  steamship  com- 
munication is  provided  with  other  points 
on  the  Kootenay  Lake. 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  utilities 
Nulson  ranks  very  high  among  the  cities  of 
British  Columbia.  The  municipal  plant  at 
Bonnington  Falls  supplies  cheap  power  and 
light,  and  it  is  estimated  that  some  1,400 
residences  are  now  fitted  with  the  latter. 
The  city  fire  department  comprises  two 
stations,  and  for  its  size  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  efficient  in  Canada.  Water  is 
conveyed  from  the  mountain  streams  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  the  pipe  to  the  city 
reservoir  being  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
provide  1,500,003  gallons  of  water  every 
24  hours,  while  the  storage  reservoir  has  a 
capacity  of  i,ood,ooo  gallons.  The  total 
length  of  water  mains  is  15  miles  and  over 
1,100  houses  are  supplied  by  the  system. 
Nelson  has  8i  miles  of  sewers,  with  which 
some  700  houses  are  connected. 

PROCTER 

The  town  of  Procter,  named  after  its 
founder,  a  native  of  Lancashire,  England, 
who  came  to  the  Province  in  1891,  is 
typic.1l  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  commu- 
nities which  prosper  in  the  agricultural 
districts  of  British  Columbia. 

The  population  of  the  town  itself  is  at 
present  about  too,  but  its  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet  of  Kootenay  Lake,  on 
which  stands  the  city  of  Nelson,  should 
tend  to  increase  its  commercial  importance. 
Xi  present  the  town  mainly  depends  on  the 
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fruit  and  dairj'  ranches  surrounding  it. 
Large  lime  deposits  are  to  be  found  in  tlie 
neighbourhood. 

TRAIL 

Founded  in  1890  by  Colonel  Topping 
and  standing  on  the  west  banlc  of  the 
Columbia  River,  the  city  of  Trail  has  en- 
deared itself  to  the  hearts  of  its  1,500 
inhabitants,  and  it  is  estimated  th.it  more 
than  half  of  the  population  possess  their 
own  houses  and  have  made  Trail  their 
permanent  home.  Situated  in  an  important 
mineral  district  and  ruled  by  a  council  who 
have  its  best  interests  at  heart,  the  city  has 
made  rapid  progress,  and  now  ranks  among 
the  more  tlourishing  communities  of  Eastern 
British  Columbia. 

It  is  particularly  prominent  as  a  lead- 
smelting  and  refining  centre,  and  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  one  form  or  another  in  that  industr}', 
one  company  alone  employing  500  men 
with  a  pay-roll  of  S6o,ooo  per  month. 
Recently  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  e.^iploitation  of  the  timber  wealth  of  the 
surrounding  district,  which  is  not  incon- 
siderable, and  future  developments  mav 
doubtless  be  looked  for. 

The  neighbouring  country  is  well  adapted 
to  fruit  growing,  and  many  people,  including 
a  small  colony  of  Doukhobors,  are  engaged 
in  ranching.  A  steel  bridge  over  the 
Columbia  River  is  being  built  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000,  which  will  bring  manj'  more 
farmers  into  communication  with  the  city. 

Electric  light,  a  water  installation,  and 
other  modern  conveniences,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  majority  of  the  houses. 


ROSSLAND 

For  many  years  Rossland,  situated  in 
the  extreme  south-west  of  the  Kootenays, 
has  been  prominent  as  the  centre  of  a 
large  mining  district,  and  although  in  the 
past  much  metal  has  been  obtained  from 
the  neighbouring  mines,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  continue 
to  be  productive  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  average  daily  output  of  ore  is  about 
800  tons,  which  is  shipped  to  Trail  smelters 
for  treatment.  Some  700  men  are  employed 
in  the  mines. 

Rossland,  however,  is  not  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  its  mineral  resources,  for, 
although   ranching  is   not   yet   e.xtensively 


followed,  the  surrounding  country  is  well 
suited  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growing. 
Lumber  also  forms  an  industry  of  growing 
importance,  and  at  present  3  mills  are 
operated,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  39.000 
feet. 


CRANBROOK 

There  are  few  cities  in  the  fertile 
Kootenay  Valley  of  more  importance  than 
Cranbrook,  and  its  many  advantages  give 
promise  of  great  progress  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  mainlj-  through  its  mineral 
wealth  that  it  has  been  enabled  to  grow- 
to  its  present  dimensions,  for,  like  Fernie, 
it  is  contiguous  to  the  prolific  Crow's  Nest 
Pass  coal  mines,  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  mining 
district. 

A  further  asset  of  priceless  value  is 
constituted  by  the  immense  forests  that 
surround  the  city,  and  already  there  are 
25  saw-mills  in  operation,  with  an  average 
daily  capacity  of  1,000,000  feet  board 
measure. 

The  neighbouring  country  is  rapidlv 
coming  into  prominence  as  a  farming  dis- 
trict, and  the  low  price  of  land,  as  com- 
pared with  better  known  areas,  is  attracting 
many  settlers  to  its  pleasant  valleys.  The 
Provincial  Government  is  establishing  an 
experimental  and  demonstration  orchard 
at  Cranbrook,  all  work  being  carried  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture.  Many  acres  are  now 
profitably  cultivated,  fruit  taking  a  leading 
place,  closely  followed  by  alfalfa,  timothy, 
and  other  kinds  of  hay,  while  the  rolling 
bench  lands  offer  excellent  prospects  for 
cattle,  which  are  already  raised  in  the  dis- 
trict in  fair  numbers.  The  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  retentive  nature,  but,  as  in 
other  districts  throughout  East  Kootena\-, 
irrigation  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  good  crops.  The  slope  of  the  ground, 
however,  and  the  numerous  mountain 
streams  render  it  easy  and  cheap  to  install 
a  gravity  system,  and  no  doubt  settlers  will 
co-operate  to  that  end. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  average 
prices  which  are  obtained  for  various 
products.  Hay  fetches  about  $25  a  ton, 
oats  830,  potatoes  $20  to  $30,  cabbages 
I  cent  per  lb.,  butter  25  cents  to  40  cents, 
and  eggs  35  cents  to  90  cents  a  dozen. 
.\t  present  practically  all  the  butter  is 
imported,  and  local  conditions  being  so 
favourable,  it  is  obvious  that  excellent 
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opportunities   for   dairy   farming    exist    in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  city  of  Cranbrook  itself,  like  other 
tlourishing  towns  in  the  interior  of  the 
Province,  is  well  provided  with  the  usual 
comforts  and  conveniences.  In  addition 
to  its  saw-mills,  two  sash  and  door  factories, 
a  brickyard,  and  a  foundry  are  all  in  active 
operation,  while  numerous  stores  and  hotels 
do  an  extensive  trade.  Besides  the  hand- 
some edifice  which  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment has  erected  in  the  city  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  local  officials,  many 
other  fine  buildings  grace  its  streets,  the 
Municipal  Hall,  the  Public  School,  and 
the  home  of  the  Y.M.C.A..  being  particularly 
prominent. 

m 

FERNIE 

Situated  in  the  Elk  River  Valley  in  the 
southern  portion  of  East  Kootenay,  Fernie, 
which  was  incorporated  as  a  cit}'  in  1904, 
owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  its  proximity 
to  the  great  coal-mining  area  of  the  Crow's 
Xest  Pass  and  South-Western  .Alberta.  The 
mines  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are 
annuallj-  producing  700,000  tons  of  coal 
and  120,000  tons  of  coke,  and  their  presence, 
combined  with  excellent  railway  transporta- 
tion, has  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
various  industries,  prominent  among  which 
are  two  large  modern  saw-mills,  an  up-to- 
date  foundrv  and  machine  shops,  a  large 
macaroni  factor}'  and  sash  and  door  works. 
There  is  but  little  ranching  done  in  the 
surrounding  country,  mining,  lumbering 
and  attendant  industries  occupj-ing  the 
majoritv  of  the  population,  which  is 
approximateh'  about  5,500. 

Within  the  city  limits  all  modern  con- 
veniences are  to  be  found,  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  provision  of  electric  light, 
water,  and  sewerage  being  entirely  satis- 
factory. A  telephone  sj'stem  is  in 
operation,  having  long-distance  connec- 
tions both  with  other  points  in  British 
Columbia  and  with  the  lines  controlled  by 
the  Government  of  Alberta.  The  principal 
public  buildings  include  the  post  office, 
built  at  a  cost  of  Sioo.ooo,  the  Provincial 
Government  building,  on  which  a  similar 
amount  was  expended,  a  public  school, 
hospital,  citv  hall,  fire  hall,  and  opera  house. 
Four  chartered  banks  have  opened  premises 
in  the  town,  and  11  modern  fireproof 
hotels  cater  for  the  comfort  of  tourists  and 
business  men.  The  local  Customs  transact 
the    third    largest   volume   of    business   in 
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the  Province,  and  so  important  a  town  is 
Fcrnic  becoming  tliat  the  United  States 
Government  have  seen  fit  to  appoint  a 
consular  agent  to  look  after  tlieir  manv 
interests.  There  i>  ample  room  in  this 
town  for  all  Uinds  of  manufacturing 
industries,  and  at  the  present  time  a  com- 
pany is  engaged  in  developing  power  from 
the  water  at  Bull  River  Falls,  some  12  miles 
distant  from  the  town. 

Fernie  is  the  judicial  centre  of  East 
Kootenav,  the  Supreme  Court  holding  two 
sittings  a  year  in  the  city,  while  the 
Government  Agency  for  both  the  land  and 
mining  divisions  of  South-East  Kootenay 
is  also  estaWished  there.  A  beautiful 
natural  park  adjoins  the  residential  section, 
and  improvements  are  now  being  made  in 
the  shape  of  an  athletic  field,  a  race  track, 
and  good  driving  roads,  while  adequate 
arrangements  for  swimming  and  boating 
will  lie  provided. 

CRESTON 

Creston,  which  is  situated  just  half-way 
between  Nelson  and  Cranbrook,  is  a  town 
of  importance  among  the  smaller  settle- 
ments in  the  Kootenay  district,  and  its 
population  of  400  bids  fair  to  increase 
rapidly  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  mainly  on  account  of  its  fruit-grow- 
ing possibilities  that  Creston  is  beginning 
to  attract  the  attention  of  prospective 
ranchers  to  a  greater  degree  than  formerly, 
and  though  it  was  not  until  1905  that  fruit 
was  first  grown  on  a  commercial  basis 
many  farms  are  now  flourishing  in  the 
district.  The  climate  and  soil  are  both 
favourable  to  the  industry,  the  Creston 
Valley  being  endowed  with  a  heavier  rain- 
fall than  most  parts  of  the  Kootenays, 
rendering  irrigation  largely  unnecessary, 
though  it  is  perhaps  desirable  as  a  pre- 
caution against  drought.  The  soil  varies 
in  nature,  and  there  are  few  farms  of 
10  acres  or  more  which  are  not  composed 
of  two  kinds.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Creston  itself  a  rich  alluvial  clay  on  a  clay 
subsoil  is  found  ;  in  the  Erickson  district, 
a  suburb  of  Creston,  the  soil  is  a  deep  rich 
sandy  loam  ;  on  the  lower  benches  a  black 
vegetable  mould  predominates. 

Although  fruit  farming  is  the  main 
industry  of  the  district,  lumber  is  also 
an  important  mainstay,  and  4  mills,  with 
an  annual  capacity  of  about  44,000,000  feet, 
are  kept  busily  employed  in  felling  and 
sawing  the  tamarack,  fir,  hemlock,  spruce. 


and  cotton-wood  trees  with  which  the 
country  abounds.  Mining  is  unimportant, 
though  deposits  of  minerals  are  known 
to  exist. 

The  town,  served  by  the  Kootenay  Valley 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  is  well 
provided  with  hotels,  schools,  and  churches. 
The  waterworks  system  is  equal  to  that 
found  in  any  town  in  the  Province  of 
similar  size,  and  the  residents  have  the 
advantage  of  a  privately  owned  and  ope- 
rated telephone  line. 

WILMER 

The  Windermere  district,  of  which 
Wilmer  is  the  centre,  is  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  areas  in  the  Kootenays,  and 
the  little  land  that  has  been  planted  to 
grain  and  fruit  shows  very  encouraging 
results,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  clover, 
alfalfa,  apples,  plums,  and  cherries  growing 
luxuriantly,  while  live-stock  and  poultry 
are  a  source  of  great  profit.  On  some  of 
the  ranches  irrigation  is  not  practised,  but 
its  advantages  are  manifest  on  those  on 
which  it  is  used.  A  nursery  has  been 
established  near  Wilmer,  at  an  altitude  of 
2,840  feet,  and  the  young  trees  show  no 
signs  of  suffering  any  ill-effect  from  frost. 

There  are  several  mining  belts  in  the 
country  surrounding  Wilmer,  and  a  large 
number  of  argentiferous  galenas  have  been 
found  carrying  values  in  silver  and  lead, 
and  in  several  instances  gold  and  copper. 
Several  claims  have  been  partially  developed, 
but  further  operations  are  awaiting  the 
advent  of  the  railway. 

GOLDEN 

Golden,  tlie  most  northerly  town  of  the 
Columbia  Valley,  is  situated  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at 
the  junction  of  the  Columbia  and  Kicking 
Horse  Rivers,  474  miles  east  of  Vancouver. 
The  surrounding  country  is  well  adapted 
to  hay,  grain,  and  stock-raising,  the  bottom 
lands  being  marshy  and  the  soil  rich 
alluvial,  while  the  benches  vary  from  a 
sandy  red  clay  to  a  heavy  red  clay  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  deep  rich  black  loam. 

In  the  early  days  of  lode-mining  many 
claims  were  taken  up  in  the  Golden  mining 
division,  but  few  ever  advanced  beyond 
the  prospecting  stage.  The  bulk  of  the 
ores  carry  principally  galena  and  iron- 
sulphides.  In  many  instances  the  veins 
are  strong  and  appear  continuous,  and  are 


therefore  well  worth  developing  for  the 
gold  contained  in  the  sulphides.  Mining 
in  this  division,  however,  suffers  in  common 
with  other  parts  of  the  valley  from  lack  of 
shipping  facilities. 

The  town  has  good  hotels,  churches,  and 
schools,  and  is  the  outfitting  point  for 
hunters,  tourists,  and  mountaineers,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  maintaining  a 
staff  of  experienced  Swiss  guides  at  this 
point.  The  principal  industry  is  lumber- 
ing, there  being  a  large  saw-mill  and  a 
sash  and  door  factorv. 


THE    CRESTON    REALTY    COMPANY 

Creston  and  its  vicinity  constitute  another 
of  the  productive  fruit-growing  areas  which 
exist  in  the  famous  Kootenay  Valley.  The 
fertility  of  its  soil,  the  ample  moisture,  and 
its  proximity  to  the  prairie  provinces,  in 
addition  to  local  markets,  all  combined  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  com- 
prising the  Creston  Realty  Company,  which 
is  now  handling  these  fruit  lands,  and  their 
belief  in  its  possibilities  is  justified  by  the 
results  obtained  by  local  growers.  Apples, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  nectarines, 
and  grapes,  besides  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
are  grown,  and  give  a  prolific  yield  of 
excellent  quality.  At  the  Spokane  Apple 
Show  in  1908,  14  exhibits  of  Creston  fruit 
took  9  special  prizes,  and  at  the  Garden 
Produce  and  Fruit  Show,  Cranbrook,  1909, 
Creston  products  were  awarded  first  prize 
in  every  branch  of  exhibit. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Lidgate,  who  operates  the 
companv,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
valley,  and  is  mterested  in  certain  timber 
limits  in  the  West  Kootenays. 


C.    B.    HUME,    LTD. 

This  store,  which  claims  to  be  the  largest 
departmental  store  in  the  interior  of  the 
Province,  is  situated  in  Revelstoke.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  business  has  grown 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
established  as  recently  as  1892.  At  the 
present  moment  stock  comprising  all  varie- 
ties of  merchandise  is  carried  to  the  value 
of  some  $75,000.  A  further  stock  is  kept 
at  a  small  store  in  Arrowhead,  whilst  a 
warehouse  situated  on  a  spare  track  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  contains  both 
surplus  merchandise  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  produce  and  vegetables.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  store  is 
well  fitted  to  deal  with  any  demands  made 
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upon  it.  The  building  itself,  a  solid  brick 
edifice  with  a  stone  foundation,  consists  of 
two  floors  and  a  basement.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  even  the  bricks  for  its 
construction  were  manufactured  by  its 
energetic  proprietors.  In  both  electric 
lighting  and  general  fittings  the  company 
have  installed  the  latest  improvements, 
whilst  the  Westinghouse  passenger  lift  is 
said  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
Province  outside  of  Vancouver.  The  size 
of  this  important  store  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  it  serves  a  territorv 
extending  for  many  miles  about  Revelstoke. 
The  warehouse  already'  mentioned  is  a  two- 
storey  building,  and  is  frequently  used  for 
the  storage  of  vegetables  taken  from  the 
ranch,  operated  conjointly  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Hume  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Lawson,  the  City 
Clerk  of  Revelstoke.  The  ranch,  situated 
about  2  miles  from  the  town,  contains 
about  40  acres  cleared  and  under  cultiva- 
tion. An  orchard  containing  some  2,000 
trees,  2  acres  of  strawberry  beds,  and 
vegetables  of  every  description  are  to  be 
seen  here,  as  well  as  10  head  of  dairy  cows. 
Of  the  C.  B.  Hume  Company,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Lindmark  is  the  president,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Hume,  the  vice-president,  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Hume,  the  managing  director  ;  Mr.  \V.  T. 
Johnson  fills  the  post  of  secretarj'-treasurer. 
Besides  his  connection  with  the  store  that 
bears  his  name,  Mr.  C.  B.  Hume  is  also 
president  of  the  Laurence  Hardware  Com- 
pany, a  rising  store  in  the  main  street  of 
Revelstoke. 

HUNTER  AND  ANNABLE 
For  some  years  the  Kootenay  district, 
with  its  unlimited  possibilities  for  fruit 
growing,  has  been  attracting  the  attention 
of  men  interested  in  the  development  of 
farm  lands  in  British  Columbia.  At  Xelson, 
the  firm  of  Hunter  and  .-Vnnable  stands 
high  among  those  realty  companies 
interested  in  the  district,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ann- 
able,  who  is  the  present  ma3'or  of  Nelson, 
having  been  responsible  in  1902  for  the 
first  subdivision  for  fruit  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Xelson,  which  was 
situated  on  the  West  Arm  of  Kootenay 
Lake.  The  fruit-growing  powers  of  the 
district  without  irrigation  having  been 
amply  demonstrated,  the  lands  suitable 
for  orchards  were  rapidly  taken  up  both 
from  the  Dominion  Government  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railwaj'.  Mr.  Annable 
was  responsible   for    the    pioneer    orchard 


on  .A.rrow  Lake  in  1906  at  Burton  City,  and 
as  a  result  of  his  enterprise  large  tracts  of 
land  were  taken  up  bj'  ranchers  and  real 
estate  companies.  The  advance  in  value 
of  fruit  lands  in  this  district  has  been 
phenomenal  ;  land  which  8  years  ago 
cost  S60  per  acre,  with  an  additional  cost 
of  Sioo  for  clearing  and  planting,  sold 
at  S600  after  cultivation  and  careful 
husbandry  for  4  years,  and  to-day  is 
worth  $800  per  acre.  Mr.  Annable  was 
for  5  years  president  of  the  well-known 
Xelson  Fruit  Fair,  a  charter  member  of 
the  Kootenay  Farmers'  Institute  and 
director  of  the  Kootenay  Fruit-Growers' 
Association. 


HUNT    AND    DARLING 

The  fertile  country  round  Cranbrook  is 
rapidly  gaining  the  attention  of  prospective 
settlers  in  the  fruit-growing  areas  of  British 
Columbia,  and  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Darling, 
who  have  comparatively  recently  entered 
the  field  as  estate  agents,  are  devoting  their 
energies  to  the  settlement  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  climatic  conditions  are  all  that 
they  should  be  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
the  winters  being  sufficiently  mild  and  the 
summer  rainfall  ample.  The  firm  in  ques- 
tion are  now  actively  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  5-acre  tracts,  which  thev 
intend  to  clear  and  make  ready  for  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  P.  de  Vere  Hunt  is  an  old 
resident  of  Cranbrook,  which  town  he  has 
ser\ed  in  the  capacity  of  mayor.  On 
coming  to  Canada  from  the  Emerald  Isle 
in  1882,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railwav,  and  remained 
with  them  until  1910.  Mr.  Harold  Darling, 
his  partner,  hails  from  Montreal,  and  is  well 
versed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  realty 
business. 

THE    KOOTENAY    AGENCIES,    LTD. 

The  Kootenay  .Agencies,  Ltd.,  is  one  of 
the  firms  interested  in  the  opening  and 
development  of  fruit  lands  in  the  Kootenay 
district,  and  also  handles  residential  sites 
in  the  city  of  Revelstoke,  the  property  of 
the  Revelstoke  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  and  a 
subdivision  contiguous  to  the  city  limits. 
They  are  further  the  local  representatives 
of  several  prominent  English,  Canadian, 
and  American  insurance  companies.  Mr. 
Kincaid,  the  managing  director  of  the 
compan)',  is  enthusiastic  over  the  future  of 
Revelstoke.    Situated  on  the  main  Canadian 


Pacific  Railway  line,  at  the  point  where  a 
branch  line  runs  to  .Arrowhead  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  .Arrow  Lake,  and 
being  on  the  Columbia  River,  which  is 
navigable  for  200  miles,  its  geographical 
position  could  not  well  be  improved  upon. 
The  pay-roll  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way shops,  amounting  to  §156,000  per 
month,  forms  an  important  source  of 
revenue  to  the  town,  and  fruit  and  vege- 
table growing  is  on  the  increase  in  the 
neighbouring  districts.  The  town  is 
admirably  equipped  with  hotels,  stores, 
schools,  lighting,  water,  and  sewerage 
arrangements. 
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CHARLES    F.    LINDMARK,    J.P. 

Charles  F.  Lindmark  is  tlie  owner  of  a 
large  area  of  fruit  land  in  the  vicinitx^  of 
Revelstoke  ;  that  part  alreadx'  under  cultiva- 
tion is  of  considerable  interest,  as  showing 
what  can  actually  be  achieved  in  this 
district.  Whilst  the  orchard  trees  show  the 
greatest  promise,  the  intermediate  vegetable 
crops  have  produced  exceptional  yields, 
and  though  these  lands  are  not  at  present 
for  sale  there  is  every  probability-  that 
equally  good  results  are  obtainable  from 
the  careful  cultivation  of  similar  lands  now 
on  the  market. 

Besides  his  interest  in  the  fruit  lands, 
Mr.  Lindmark  is  also  the  owner  of  the  only 
brickyard  in  the  vicinitj-  of  Revelstoke,  a 
clay  bank  in  close  vicinity  to  the  cit}\ 
The  clay  has  been  tested  bv  the  Dominion 
Government  .Assay  Office,  and  found  suit- 
able for  pressed  as  well  as  common  brick, 
and  reported  by  the  Dominion  Assay  Office 
to  be  a  special  quality  suitable  for  pipe  and 
potter)'.  In  connection  with  this  industry 
Mr.  Lindmark  intends  to  install  suitable  up- 
to-date  machinery,  and  Revelstoke  may  look 
ahead  in  the  near  future  to  having  a  more 
complete  plant  than  any  other  place  in 
British  Columbia,  if  not  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Lindmark  has  twice  held  the  office 
of  mayor  of  Revelstoke,  a  city  in  whose 
future  he  has  unlimited  confidence.  He 
also  was  managing  director  of  the  Revel- 
stoke Lumber  Company,  and  later  of  the 
Revelstoke  Saw-mill  Company,  for  the  past 
10  years,  and  this  spring  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  General  Superintendency 
to  the  Receivers  and  Managers  of  the 
Dominion  Saw-mills  and  Lumber,  Ltd. 


Revelstoke  RESIDEN'CE. 


CHARLES    F.    LINDMARK. 

LAXllS  UELOXGIXG  to   MH.   LINDMARK.  3.    RAILWAY  TERMINALS  AXI)   MOIX T   MACPHERSOX. 
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Crab  Apple  tree  ix  Hlossom. 


REVELSTOKE  HOARD  OF  TRADE. 

2.  Local    Ueu  Ckiiaks.  3.  General  View  ok  ihe  Town  and  Muint  Beokie. 
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THE    K001T.NAYS 


REVELSTOKE    GENERAL    AGENCIES, 
LTD. 

This  firm,  of  which  Mr.  J.  D.  Sibbald  is 
president  and  managing  director,  do  a 
considerable  real  estate  and  timber  business 
in  the  Kootenaj's.  Mr.  Sibbald  has  Iiad 
considerable  experience  in  mining  matters, 
being  superintendent  of  the  Castledome 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company  from  1873 
to  1878,  and  is  also  a  director  of  the  Revel- 
stoke,  McCulloch  Creek  Hydraulic  Mining 
Company.  He  was  Government  Agent  and 
Gjld  Commissioner  from  1898  to  1899,  and 
when  residing  in  Revelstoke  acted  as 
stipendiary  magistrate  and  police  justice  for 
that  city.  Whilst  paying  special  attention 
to  the  sale  of  British  Columbia  fruit  lands, 
the  firm  does  a  considerable  insurance 
business,  representing  some  37  of  the  best 
British,  Canadian  and  American  companies 
doing  business  in  Canada. 


TOYE    AND    TOYE 

For  10  years  Mr.  John  Tove  and  his  son, 
\V.  J.  Toye,  who  constitute  the  above  firm. 
have  resided  in  Nelson,  and  during  that 
time  they  have  been  steadily  accumulating 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  farm 
lands  in  the  Kootenay  district,  in  which 
they  are  dealing.  They  find  that  more  and 
more  land  is  being  constantly  devoted  to 
fruit,  the  adaptability  of  the  soil,  the 
suitability  of  the  climate,  the  pro.ximity  to 
water,  the  absence  of  any  need  for  irriga- 
tion, and  contiguous  markets  all  forming 
advantages  which  the  fruit  grower  is  quick 


to  perceive.  The  fruits  grown  are  apples, 
which  are  noted  for  their  fine  flavour,  and 
all  kinds  of  berries,  while  celery  and 
potatoes  are  among  the  most  prominent 
vegetables.  Mr.  Toye,  jun.,  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  future  of  the  m:in  who  possesses 
a  little  capital,  and  is  willing  to  devote  his 
money  and  himself  to  fruit  ranching,  but 
he  hits  the  right  key  when  he  says  that 
those  people  who  purchase  their  land 
without  first  seeing  it  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  possessed  of  scenic  effects 
instead  of  orchard  lands. 


WESTERN   CANADA    INVESTMENT 
COMPANY 

The  officers  of  this  company  are  Messrs. 
John  E.  Taylor,  president ;  H.  E.  Douglas, 
vice-president ;  and  Alc.\.  Cheyne,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. The  company  is  interested 
in  the  fruit  lands  throughout  tlie  district 
known  as  the  West  Kootenays,  comprising 
Kootenay,  Slocan,  and  Arrow  Lakes.  In 
this  district  the  climate  and  soil  are  ideal 
for  fruit  growing,  and  the  rainfall  of  28 
to  30  inches  requires  no  augmentation 
in  irrigation  e.xcept  in  the  case  of  small 
berries  and  roots,  where  an  auxiliary  water- 
supply  might  be  of  some  use.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Taylor,  who  is  wide!)'  experienced  in  all 
matters  relating  to  fruit  growing,  endorses 
the  warning  of  other  prominent  realty 
men,  that  it  is  the  height  of  folh'  to  pur- 
chase fruit  lands  without  having  first 
investigated    them,  so    much    land   having 


now  been  taken  up  that  profitable  areas 
are  limited.  In  connection  with  the  Koote- 
nay district,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
cherries  grow  in  abundance  and  come 
nearer  to  perfection  than  any  other  fruit. 
In  places  the  fruit  grows  to  the  size  of  crab 
apples,  and  the  flavour  is  beyond  all 
improvement. 

m 

WESTERN    PROVINCES     CO-OPERATIVE 
REALTY    COMPANY.     LTD. 

The  investigations  which  this  company 
have  made  into  the  conditions  obtaining  in 
the  Kootenay  district  have  given  birth  to  a 
strong  belief  in  its  potentialities  as  a  fruit- 
growing area.  Although  largely  interested 
in  city  property,  their  attention  has  been 
turned  to,  and  strongly  held  bj',  the  farm 
lands,  and  their  intention  now  is  to  take  up 
several  extensive  and  suitable  tracts  of 
acreage,  which  they  will  subdivide  into 
improved  and  unimproved  loacre  farms. 
Mr.  Kenneth  Campbell,  the  managing 
director,  has  been  concerned  with  fruit 
growing  in  New  Zealand,  and  considers  the 
Kootenays  superior  in  climatic  conditions 
and  equal  in  other  respects  to  the  former 
country.  "  Railway  development,"  says 
Mr.  Campbell,  "  will  be  the  deciding  factor 
of  the  Kootenay  problem."  The  proposed 
construction  of  new  lines  and  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  existing  ones  will 
link  up  and  extend  the  markets  for  Koote- 
nay produce,  and  should  eventuallv  make 
it  one  of  the  principal  fruit-growing  centres 
of  the  Province. 


NEAR    HATZIE,    LOWER    FRASER    RIVER^ 
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HIGHWAYS 


By  W.  W.  foster,  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works 


HE  importance  of  an 
adequate  highway 
system  in  a  Province 
into  which  could  he 
placed  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland.  France, 
Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Denmark  can 
readily  be  understood.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  when  considering  the 
numerous  problems  incidental  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  system,  that  the  climatic 
and  physical  conditions  of  the  Province, 
whilst  constituting  it  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  beautiful  areas  within  the  Empire, 
add  considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  road 
construction  within  its  boundaries.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  writer,  however, 
so  much  to  dwell  upon  theoretical  con- 
struction as  to  depict  existing  conditions 
and  the  provision  that  has  been  made  to 
meet  them.  Regarding  the  matter  from 
this  standpoint,  it  should  be  noted  that 
although  the  resources  of  the  country  have 
placed  the  Province  in  an  enviable  position, 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  respect 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  remains 
to  be  done. 

A  means  must  be  created  by  which  the 
rapidlj'  increasing  agricultural  products  can 
be  marketed  economically.  Roads  are  re- 
quired, to  permit  the  development  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fertile  acres  in 
the  hinterland,  which  lie  waiting  for  tlie 
plough,  and  access  must  be  provided  to  the 


vast  forest  areas  of  the  interior.  Considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  mining  possibilities, 
and  even  the  development  of  the  fisheries 
can  be  aided  to  no  small  extent  by  tlie  pro- 
vision of  suitable  highways. 

As  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  in  the 
case  of  a  Province  so  lavishly  dealt  with 
by  nature,  the  people  who  labour  in  the 
country  show  both  character  and  enterprise, 
and  the  feeling  of  optimism  obtaining  in 
every  district  creates  a  demand  for  good 
roads  to  facilitate  travel  for  business, 
pleasure,  and  school  purposes.  Roads  are 
also  the  natural  complement  to  railwaj- 
extension.  When  planning,  therefore,  some 
system  that  shall  afford  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  one  centre  and 
another,  there  are  many  facts  which  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  taken  that  British 
t.'olumbia  requires  a  comprehensive  system 
of  trunk  roads  providing  for  the  varying 
demands  of  local  conditions  and  sufficiently 
elastic  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  country  no 
two  sections  of  which  are  alike  in  physical, 
climatic,  or  commercial  characteristics. 
Local  intercourse  must  also  be  catered  for 
in  such  a  fashion  that  it  exhibits  some 
relationship  to  the  highway  plans  of  the 
Province. 

Coincident  with  a  general  awakening  to 
the  economic  value  of  good  roads  came  the 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Public  Works 
having  as  its  first  Minister  tlie  Hon.  Thomas 
Ta\'lor,     whose     activities,     especially     in 


instigating  and  organising  a  road-building 
force  on  modern  lines,  soon  earned  him 
the  title  of  "  Good  Roads  Taylor." 

The  work  of  construction  on  systematic 
lines  having  been  decided  upon,  it  was 
soon  seen  that  a  complete  reconnaissance 
of  the  existing  roads  was  essential  if  they 
were  to  be  made  to  conform  to  any  given 
plan.  In  many  cases  these  early  highways 
were  found  to  be  constructed  to  a  standard 
inferior  to  that  required,  and  again,  princi- 
pally through  lack  of  money,  they  were  too 
frequently  but  developments  of  old  Indian 
trails  which  followed  between  two  given 
points — not  the  shortest  route,  but  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  Yet  notwithstanding 
the  great  difticulties  which  in  those  daj'S 
beset  the  road  builders  and  the  lack  of 
funds  by  which  they  were  hampered,  the 
amount  of  good  work  accomplished  is  in 
many  cases  astonishing — indeed,  some  of 
the  best-planned  roads  of  the  present  day 
were  laid  out  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Province. 

In  tlie  preparation  of  a  general  plan 
the  cost  of  transportation  was  considered 
of  vital  importance,  and  special  attention 
was  consequently  given  to  such  matters  as 
the  length  of  the  road  and  the  rate  of 
gradient.  Carefulh-  compiled  figures  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  the  cost  of  hauling 
I  ton  over  the  existing  roads  of  the 
Province  has  averaged  in  the  past  from  25 
cents  to  30  cents  per  mile.  On  roads  on 
which  the  resistance  of  friction  and  gravity 


HIGHWAYS 


have  bcL-n  ruchicccl  to  a  mininimn  tlic  same 
load  could  bu  handled  for  a  similar  distance 
at  a  charge  little  in  excess  of  lo  cents. 

The  introduction  of  modern  means  of 
transport  in  the  shape  of  automobiles,  of 
which  practically  3,000  are  operating  in  the 
Province,  was  another  factor  in  clianging 
conditions  relating  to  road  construction,  a 
higher  grade  of  roadbed  being  rendered 
necessary.  This  feature  must  perforce  be 
given  prominence  from  the  economic  point 
of  view,  since  the  average  road  of  this 
country  being  very  susceptible  to  wear, 
it  becomes  useless  to  increase  the  mileage 
of  standard  roads  without  making  proper 
provision  for  their  upkeep. 

With  its  magnificent  streams  and  rivers, 
bridge  building  is  an  essential  feature  of 
highway  construction  in  British  Columbia, 
and  whilst  the  native  fir  provides  a  highly 
satisfactory  construction  material,  it  is 
necessary  in  many  instances  to  erect  steel 
and  concrete  structures.  In  the  case  of  all 
large  permanent  bridges  the  capital  expen- 
diture is  worked  out  in  comparison  with  the 
service  required  and  cost  of  maintenance 
and  the  most  economic  design  selected. 

The  development  of  the  Province  has,  of 
course,  permitted  an  ever-increasing  ex- 
penditure for  the  purpose  of  providing  good 
highways,  the  contrast  between  the  amount 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  in  igoi  and  the 
present  year  (1912)  being  very  noticeable. 
The  figures  read,  in  1901,  1334,000  for 
roads,  and  110,500  for  bridges,  and 
in  the  present  year  for  both  purposes 
$5,000,000. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  total  ex- 
penditure on  roads  has  been  practically 
$11,500,000,  and  on  bridges  $3,500,000, 
resulting  in  anadditional  7,000  miles  of  road, 
making  the  total  mileage  at  present  18,355. 

The  programme  for  the  current  year  is 
on  a  larger  scale  than  has  ever  before  been 
attempted,  and  embraces  many  highways 
of  particular  interest.  Foremost  in  the 
public  eye  is  naturally  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  interprovincial  highway  plan, 
the  culmination  of  which,  through  co-opera- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion,  will  be  a  great  highway 
stretching  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

A  second  highway  of  particular  interest 
is  British  Columbia's  section  of  the  road 
which  will  connect  Mexico  with  Vancouver. 
The  Pacific  Highway,  as  this  road  is  termed, 
will  doubtless  be  extended  still  further  north. 
A  considerable  sum  is  being  expended  to 


improve  the  sections  of  this  road  already 
existing  between  the  border-line  and 
Vancouver. 

A  third  road,  designed  to  complement 
the  interprovincial  higliway  and  to  make 
accessible  to  the  tourist  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  within  British  Colum- 
bia, is  that  known  as  the  Banff-Windermere 
Highway.  It  is  intended  that  this  road, 
wliich  is  at  present  under  construction, 
shall  be  completed  by  the  summer  of  1913. 
The  proposal  to  extend  the  existing  highway 
between  Calgary  and  Banff  by  building  a 
road  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
National  Park,  and  from  thence  via  the 
Vermillion  Pass  to  a  point  opposite  the 
Whitemans  Pass,  and  eventually  crossing 
the  Vermillion  Range  by  way  of  the  Sin- 
clair Pass,  met  with  unqualified  approval. 

An  arrangement  was  finally  consummated 
by  which  the  Dominion  Government  under- 
took to  convert  the  trail  between  Banff  and 
Castle  into  a  motor  highway,  to  bridge  the 
Bow  River  near  Castle  Mountain,  and  to 
continue  the  highway  to  the  boundary  of 
British  Columbia.  The  Provincial  Govern- 
ment similarly  agreed  to  complete  the 
highway  to  its  destination  on  the  Columbia, 
where  a  connection  is  to  be  made  with  the 
existing  Golden-Cranbrook  Highway.  The 
third  party  to  the  agreement,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  realising  the  possibilities 
of  such  a  road,  volunteered  to  reimburse 
the  Provincial  Government  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  surveys  and  construc- 
tion work,  estimated  at  $200,000.  The 
summit  of  Vermillion  Pass,  although  reach- 
ing an  elevation  of  5,650  feet,  is  attained  by 
an  easy  natural  grade,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  mountainous  scenery. 
Following  the  Vermillion  River  through  a 
fertile  valley,  a  panorama  of  mountains, 
snowfalls,  and  glaciers  is  unfolded.  Of 
particular  interest  is  Prospectors  Valley, 
from  which  Tokum  Creek  pours  out  through 
a  really  wonderful  canon  to  join  the  Ver- 
million. The  proposed  road  crosses  and 
re-crosses  this  river  until  near  its  junction 
with  the  Kootenay,  then  passes  over  to  the 
western  bank  of  the  latter. 

Opposite  the  Simpson  River,  before  the 
Kootenay  is  reached,  is  an  unequalled  hotel 
site,  the  view  extending  northwards  up  the 
Vermillion,  eastward  into  the  valley  of  the 
Simpson,  and  south  along  the  many  wind- 
ings of  the  Kootenay  to  the  distant  Sheplierd 
Range.  The  views  here  are  indeed  magni- 
ficent beyond  description,  and  constitute  a 
panorama  that  no  words  can  fitly  describe. 
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Continuing  south,  the  road  runs  parallel  to 
the  Kootenay  River  for  some  12  miles, 
until,  turning  westward,  the  ascent  of  the 
Sinclair  Pass  is  commenced.  From  this 
point  the  road,  constantly  rising,  permits  of 
views  both  up  and  down  the  Kootenay  as 
rare  as  they  are  beautiful. 

.\t  the  summit  of  the  Sinclair  Pass,  at  an 
elevation  of  4,850  feet,  may  be  found  a 
small  lake  of  indescribable  green.  This 
lake,  situated  on  the  e.xact  summit,  drains 
from  the  eastern  end  to  a  stream  joining 
tlie  Kootenay  and  thence  flows  south.  Its 
western  extremity  forms  the  source  of  Sin- 
clair Creek. 

Descending  the  Sinclair  the  Columbia 
Valley  is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  later  a 
canon  is  reached,  which  gradually  closes 
until  the  road  is  forced  between  two  vertical 
cliffs  over  100  feet  high  on  either  side. 
These  cliffs  are  of  fantastic  shape,  and, 
like  all  the  rock  in  the  vicinity,  have  a 
bright  red  hue.  At  present  this  canon 
is  negotiated,  sometimes  with  difficulty, 
by  pack-horses.  The  new  road,  however, 
by  passing  upon  bridges  from  side  to 
side  of  the  cafion,  will  provide  a  thorough- 
fare well  suited  to  vehicular  traffic. 

Leaving  the  canon  the  road  ascends, 
and  shortly  the  Sinclair  Hot  Springs  are 
attained.  These  Springs,  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  believed  by  Indians 
to  possess  wonderful  curative  powers,  are 
of  a  temperature  sufficiently  cool  to  afford 
a  pleasant  drink,  and  whilst  it  undoubtedly 
contains  many  medicinal  properties  the 
water  has  no  perceptible  odour.  Here  at 
no  distant  date  a  hotel  for  tourists  will  no 
doubt  be  established,  as  the  spot  may  be 
deicribed  as  a  central  one  between  Banff', 
Golden,  and  Cranbrook. 

The  new  road,  70  miles  in  length,  will  be 
constructed  throughout  upon  grades  aver- 
aging less  than  3  per  cent.  Only  in  one 
place,  on  the  Sinclair  Pass,  will  even  the 
moderate  grade  of  7  per  cent,  be  necessary. 
Good  road-building  material  abounds.  The 
most  up-to-date  machinery  is  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  road,  and  whilst 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  traversed 
this  highway  will  possess  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  lover  of  nature,  the  care  that 
will  be  bestowed  upon  its  construction 
will  ensure  its  popularity  with  automobile 
owners. 

In  Vancouver  Island  240  square  miles  in 
the  interior  have  been  set  aside  as  a  natural 
reserve  under  the  title  of  Strathcona  Park. 
During  the  current  vear  the  sum  of  $100,000 
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will  be  expended  in  the  geaer:d  develop- 
ment of  this  area,  whilst  the  existing  Van- 
couver Island  trunk  roads  running  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  will  be  supplemented 
by  less  important  roads  providing  an  easy 
means  of  access  to  different  points  ot 
beauty. 

To  aid  municipal  road  buildmg  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  addition  to  the 
subsidies  given  by  the  Government  towards 
the  cost  and  maintenance  of  trunk  roads, 
a  road  crushing  plant  has  been  erected  at  a 
central  point  on  the  lower  mainland  from 
which  municipalities  are  supplied  with 
road-making  material  at  cost  price.  This 
machine  can  daily  produce  250  yards  of 
rock  ready  for  the  grade. 

It  will  be  immediately  recognised  that  a 
very  thorough  organisation  is  required  to 
secure  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  sums  now  annually  avail- 
able for  public  works. 

The  accounting  department,  however, 
through  the  main  office  in  Victoria,  pro- 
vides for  the  keeping  of  detailed  accounts 
showing  the  expenditure  upon  every  class 
of  work. 

The  field  organisation  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Public  Works  Engineer 
consists  of  2  headquarter  assistants  and  5 
district  engineers,  the  latter  being  respon- 
sible for  the  technical  design  of  work  in 
their  particular  divisions.  The  Province 
is  again  divided  into  35  districts,  in  each 
of  which  a  road  superintendent  is  placed 
in  absolute  charge  of  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the 
expenditure  incurred  within  recent  years 
has  provided  not  only  the  foundation  for 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  highways,  but 
also  a  means  by  which  development  may 
be  made  in  the  future  upon  the  most  eco- 
nomic and  efficient  lines.  It  is  well  th.it 
this  should  be  so  since  the  system  of  trunk 
roads  which  must  play  so  large  a  part  in 
the  magnificent  future  stretching  before 
the  Province  can  best  he  developed 
ahead  rather  than  abreast  of  actual 
necessity. 
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By    p.  \V.  Lice,  S[-:cret.\kv   of    rmc 
Caxadi.-\n  Highway  Association 

It  is  from  a  realisation  of  the  important 
part  which  within  the  next  few  years 
Canada   is   destined    to   play  in    the   com- 


mercial life  of  the  world  that  the  sclicme 
to  establish  a  highway  across  the  Dominion 
has  been  started.  The  intention,  at  once 
ambitious  and  practical,  is  to  build  from 
Alberni  in  British  Columbia  to  Halifax  in 
Xova  Scotia  a  road  that  shall  be  open  to 
traffic  for  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

The  Canadian  Highway  Association  has 
for  its  object  not  the  actual  construction  of 
this  road  but  the  creation  of  such  a  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  good  transport  facilities 
tliat  the  people  will  be  willing  to  vote  the 
moneys  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  Association  was  formed  on  Novem- 
ber 3  and  4,  191 1,  at  New  Westminster, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  news- 
papers throughout  Canada  have  given 
valuable  space  to  the  publicity  matter 
that  it  has  sent  out  shows  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  men  who  mould  public 
opinion  is  wholly  with  the  end  the  As- 
sociation desires  to  achieve. 

The  work  accomplished  cannot  be  com- 
puted in  cold  facts  and  figures.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  aimed  to  quicken  the  public 
conscience  to  the  need  of  good  roads,  and  it 
has  succeeded  even  beyond  the  expectation 
of  the  men  whose  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
led  them  to  form  the  organisation.  A  period 
of  5  years  was  set  for  the  conclusion  of  this 
task,  and  by  the  end  of  u)i6  it  is  believed 
that  the  transcontinental  road  will  be  an 
accomplished  fact  and  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  an  automobile  to  travel  from 
Alberni  to  Halifax. 

Tne  Canadian  Highway  will  be  approxi- 
mately 4,000  miles  long,  and  will  cross  the 
9  provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Whilst  the 
e.xact  route  is  not  definitely  decided  upon, 
the  following  is  the  line  that  it  will  probably 
take  : — 

Alberni  to  Nanaimo  :  Vancouver,  West- 
minster, Chilliwack,  Hope,  Princeton,  Ross- 
land,  thence  to  Trail,  crossing  the  Columbia 
by  the  new  bridge  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, and  via  Summit  Creek,  along  the  old 
Dewdney  Trail,  to  Creston,  thence  foUow- 
ina  the  main  trunk  road  into  Alberta. 
From  the  British  Columbia  boundary  the 
road  foes  almost  direct  to  McLeod,  thence 
on  to  Lethbridge  and  Medicine  Hat,  partly 
over  the  old  surveyed  trail,  and  partly  on 
road  allowances  ;  from  Medicine  Hat  the 
route  is  through  Coleridge,  Irving,  and 
Walsh,  thence  on  to  Maple  Creek,  just 
outside  the  boundary-line.  Entering  Sas- 
katchewan the  road  heads  almost  directly 
for  Swift  Current,  thence  it  follows  closely 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Waldeck, 
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thence  cast,  tlien  following  the  north 
boundary  of  Township  16  through  Moose 
Jaw  to  Broadview,  and  from  there  follow- 
ing a  south-easterly  direction,  part  of  the 
w.iy  on  surveyed  roads  paralleling  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Raihvav,  to  Fleming, 
thence  straight  east  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary,  striking  this  Province  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  Section  i.  Town- 
ship 13,  range  30,  west  of  the  first 
meridian.  Through  Manitoba  the  road 
penetrates  the  older  settled  districts  of  the 
Province,  traversing  the  cities  of  Brandon, 
Portage  la  Prairie,  and  Winnipeg.  East 
of  Winnipeg  there  is  a  good  road  for 
about  20  miles,  after  which  sparsely 
settled  country  is  entered.  The  road 
along  the  great  lakes  is  not  yet  outlined, 
but  it  is  the  intention  to  touch  at  Port 
Arthur  and  Parry  Sound  and  then  head 
almost  due  east  for  Ottawa.  From  the 
capital  city  the  route  is  towards  Montreal, 
passing  probably  to  the  south  of  that  city, 
and  stretching  east  to  Sherbrook,  where  it 
will  swing  north-east,  paralleling  the  boun- 
dary-line of  the  State  of  Maine,  taking  a 
south-easterly  direction  a  few  miles  from 
Riviere  du  Loup  and  then  by  the  most 
direct  route  through  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  to  Halifax,  touching  at  Moncton 
and  Truro  t'li  route. 

In  British  Columbia  the  roads  traverse 
some  of  the  most  glorious  scenery  on  this 
continent — scenery  that  until  now  has  been 
hidden  from  the  tourist  and  traveller  be- 
cause of  its  inaccessibility.  With  these 
beauty  spots  in  the  line  of  travel  the 
Province  should  attract  many  tourists  and 
sightseers. 

One  of  the  costliest  pieces  of  road  to  be 
built  within  the  Province  is  that  portion 
which  runs  from  Hope  to  Princeton.  This 
road  will  probably  be  completed  during 
this  year  (1912),  and  will  be  16  feet  wide 
for  the  whole  distance  :  it  will  also  be 
provided  with  turn-cuts  wherever  pos- 
sible. The  appropriation  for  this  par- 
ticular section  is  over  #75,000. 

The  men  who  are  actively  connected 
with  the  Canadian  Highway  Association 
may  all  be  described  as  road  enthusiasts 
of  long  standing.  The  president.  W.  J. 
Kerr,  is  known  far  and  wide  for  the  very 
practical  interest  that  he  takes  in  this 
project. 

That  the  Canadian  Highway  Association  is 
neither  local  nor  provincial  can  be  gathered 
from  a  glance  at  the  list  of  its  officers,  who 
represent    every    city    of    note   in    Canada. 


COLUMBIA    BITULITHIC,    LTD. 
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Tlic  p.itroii  of  tlie  Association  is  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G.,  who  has  en- 
dorsed b\'  word  and  deed  the  project  for 
the  building  of  this  road,  and  who  graciously 
accepted  the  office  tendered  him  by  the 
members  of  the  Association. 

The  other  officers  of  the  Association  in- 
clude as  hon.  president  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Taylor,  Minister  of  Public  Works  for  British 
Columbia  ;  president,  \V.  ].  Kerr  ;  and 
treasurer,  T.  S.  Baxter. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
building  this  great  transcontinental  road, 
since  considerable  lengths  of  it  are  already 
constructed.  For  the  purpose  of  an  esti- 
mate, however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it 
will  amount  to  about  §6,500  per  mile.  As 
the  road  will  be  approximately  4,000  miles 
in  length,  the  total  expenditure  on  this  esti- 
mate will  amount  to  $26,000,000,  or  less  than 
84  per  capita  of  Canada's  population.  The 
maintenance  of  the  highway  will  probably 
amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  construction 
cost,  or  12,600,000  per  annum — a  small 
amount  indeed  compared  to  the  immense 
saving  which  it  will  effect. 

It  is  intended  that  the  expense  of  this 
road  shall  be  borne  jointlv  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  who  will  furnish  51  per  cunt. 


of  tlie  outlay,  and  the  Provincial  Ciovern- 
ment,  who  will  supply  the  remaining  49  per 
cent.  The  control  of  the  highway  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  authorities. 

Tlie  Provincial  authorities  will  liave 
charge  of  the  actual  expenditure  of  tlic 
money ;  they  will  work,  however,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Federal 
authorities.  Engineers  will  supervise  all 
work  carried  on,  and  will  have  the  power 
to  make  any  necessary  changes  or  altera- 
tions. A  hard  surface  road,  9  miles  in 
length,  is  already  under  construction  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  New  Westminster. 
This  highway  will  link  together  two  thriving 
cities,  and  will  form  the  last  stretch  of  the 
Canadian  Higliway  on  the  mainland. 


COLUMBIA    BITULITHIC,    LTD. 

The  subject  of  road-building  is  occupying 
the  serious  attention  of  municipal  bodies 
within  the  Province,  and  improvements  in 
methods  and  material  used  are  very  evi- 
dent. In  this  connection  the  progress  of 
the  Columbia  Bitulithic,  Ltd.,  is  of  excep- 
tional interest.  Working  under  the  patents 
of  Warren  Bros,  the  company  obtained 
their  charter  in   1910,  and  have  since  laid 


many  of  the  principal  roads  in  the  citv  of 
Vancouver  and  the  neighbouring  munici- 
pality of  Point  Grey.  Their  method  of 
combining  bitumen  and  rock  produces  a 
surface  which  is  highly  suitable  for  both 
horse  and  automobile  traffic,  Georgia 
Street,  one  of  their  most  successful  un- 
dertakings, being  without  doubt  the  finest 
road  in  Vancouver.  They  are  now  busily 
engaged  on  various  other  thoroughfares, 
and  the  quality  of  their  work  is  steadily 
gaining  the  recognition  of  the  authorities 
responsible  for  the  roads  of  the  different 
cities. 

Capitalised  at  Si 50,000,  the  company 
owes  much  to  its  president  and  manager, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Scott,  whose  University  training 
in  Arts  and  Science  has  enabled  him  to 
bring  the  business  to  such  a  degree  of 
prosperity.  He  has  under  his  charge  an 
efficient  organisation  of  men  previously 
associated  with  him  on  railway  and  power 
development,  some  of  whom,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Columbia  Bitulithic,  Ltd., 
have  incorporated  themselves  as  the  Scott 
Goldie  Quarry,  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  to  satisfy  the  parent  company's 
demand  for  broken  stone  and  to  build 
up  an  outside  trade  in  the  same  material. 
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THE    NORTHERN    INTERIOR    DISTRICT 


By    HUGH    SAVAGE 


HE  districts  here  de- 
scribed comprise  a 
vast  area  extending 
in  the  north  and  east 
to  the  provincial 
limits,   and   enclosed 

on  the  west  and  south 

by  a  line  drawn  along 
the  International  boundary  between  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska,  and  continuing  south- 
east from  Stewart  as  far  as  the  eastern  shore 
of  Powell  Lake.  Here  it  turns  due  east, 
running  through  Lillooet  Lake,  and  then 
strikes  a  north-easterly  course,  eventually 
meeting  the  eastern  boundarv  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Yellowhead  Pass. 

Although  the  territory  included  in  these 
districts  comprises  more  than  half  the 
entire  Province,  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
practically  unexplored,  and  consequently 
but  little  is  known  of  its  resources  and  agri- 
cultural possibilities.  The  south-eastern 
portion,  however,  often  called  New  British 
Columbia,  has  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  been  attracting  much  attention  owing 
to  the  operations  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway,  and  the  action  of  the 
Dominion  Government  in  throwing  open 
for  "  homesteading "  purposes  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  Peace  River 
country. 

Fort  George,  the  metropolis  of  the  dis- 


trict, is  situated  about  the  centre  of  the 
province,  though  rather  nearer  the  eastern 
boundaries.  The  region  to  the  north  of  the 
town  is  known  as  the  Peace  River  country, 
which  extends  into  the  Province  of  .\lberta  ; 
stretching  east  is  part  of  the  Upper  Eraser 
Valley,  extending  to  Tete  Jaune  Cache  ; 
west  are  the  Xechaco  and  Bulklev  Rivers, 
with  the  country  drained  by  them,  including 
the  town  of  Hazelton,  while  to  the  south 
lies  the  remainder  of  the  Upper  Eraser 
Valley,  together  with  the  Lillooet  district. 

Erom  Ashcroft,  just  across  the  southern 
border  of  the  district,  runs  an  excellent 
wagon  road  known  as  the  Cariboo  trail,  and 
constituting  tlie  highway  to  Fort  George. 

This  road  was  first  constructed  by  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  1863  as  an  extension  of 
the  road  from  Yale,  and  has  a  history  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  development  of 
the  province.  Along  its  route  in  1858-61 
the  gold-seekers  made  their  way  to  the 
Cariboo,  and  later,  in  1898,  it  witnessed 
similar  scenes  when  gold  was  discovered 
in  the  Klondyke.  The  Provincial  Govern- 
ment has  already  spent  a  million  dollars  on 
improving  it,  and  to-day  an  express  com- 
pany operates  an  automobile  service  over 
the  trail  from  Ashcroft  to  Ouesnel,  220 
miles. 

Proceeding  along  this  route  the  settle- 
ment of  Clinton  is  reached  at  38  miles,  and 
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a  similar  settlement,  called  150-Mile  House, 
at  140  miles  (the  discrepancy  in  mileage 
being  due  to  the  straightening  of  the  trail 
from  its  first  location).  To  both  are 
tributary  large  areas,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  North  Thompson  and  Clearwater 
rivers,  on  the  west  bj'  the  Eraser.  The 
whole  of  this  country,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  .\shcroft,  is  given  over  to  stock 
raising,  and  its  configuration  completely 
refutes  the  rather  popular  idea  that  British 
Columbia  is  a  "  sea  of  mountains."  The 
great  hills  surrounding  the  Thompson 
Valley,  in  which  Ashcroft  lies,  give  place 
to  vast  rolling  plateaux,  for  the  most  part 
timber  clad,  but  including  also  large  areas 
of  open  country.  Although  this  district  is 
now  a  horse  and  cattle  country,  it  has  great 
agricultural  possibilities,  and  will  be  found 
to  be,  if  properly  irrigated,  especially  suited 
to  potato  and  fruit  raising.  Tiiis  region  is 
known  as  the  Lillooet  district,  and  its 
10,200,000  acres  comprise  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Fraser,  Lillooet,  Pavilion,  Big  Bar 
Creek,  Empire  Valley,  Dog  Creek,  Gang 
Ranch,  and  Chilcotin.  Although  it  is  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
and  the  high  elevation  of  the  land,  which 
renders  irrigation  in  many  places  imprac- 
ticable, on  the  bottoms  and  lower  benches 
where  irrigation  is  possible,  excellent  crops 
are  produced,  including  cereals,  roots,  vege- 
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tables,  and  liav.  An  exception  to  the  arid 
conditions  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the 
district  is  found  at  Peniberton  Meadows, 
where  the  land  is  low  h'ing  and  requires 
drainage.     At  Clinton,  a  postal  centre  and 


tants,  and  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
Quesnel  River  with  the  Fraser,  being  the 
centre  for  a  community  engaged  in  stock 
farming,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  produc- 
tion   of    wheat,     oats,    other    cereals,    and 
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mining  town,  is  situated  the  recording 
office  for  the  surrounding  mining  division. 
Twenty-two  miles  further  north  is  a  similar 
though  larger  town,  Lillooet,  vvith  a  popula- 
tion of  500.  In  the  north  of  the  district, 
some  35  miles  south-west  from  150-Mile 
House,  is  Chilcotin,  a  ranching  settlement 
and  postal  centre,  situated  on  Riske  Creek. 
A  saw-mill  and  flour-mill  are  to  be  found 
here.  The  Chilcotin  plains  form  an  exten- 
sive grazing  country.  There  are  several 
lakes  in  the  district,  Chilcotin  Lake  being 
2  miles  long,  and  the  larger  of  the  two 
bearing  the  name  of  Lillooet  being  16  miles 
long. 

The  trail  reaches  the  Fraser  at  Soda 
Creek,  which  mainly  consists  of  an  Indian 
"  rancheree  "  or  settlement,  a  store,  hotel, 
and  warehouses.  This  point  is  the  southern 
limit  of  navigation  on  the  Upper  Fraser,  as 
immediately  below  it  lies  the  impassable 
"  Devil's  Canon."  Stern-wheeled  steamers 
run  regularly  between  Soda  Creek  and  Fort 
George,  calling  at  Quesnel.  The  Cariboo 
trail  runs  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Fraser 
to  the  latter  place,  which  is  220  miles  from 
Ashcroft,  and  is  named  after  a  French- 
Canadian  pioneer.    It  has  about  300  inhabi- 


garden  produce,  the  latter  being  cultivated 
chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers.  Trapping 
also  is  carried  on  in  the  district.  Some 
50  miles  south-east  is  the  small  mining 
settlement  of  Quesnel  Forks,  and  some  50 
miles  due  east  is  the  mining  town  of 
Barkerville  ;  both  places  are  directly  tribu- 
tary to  Quesnel. 

Barkerville  takes  its  name  from  William 
Barker,  one  of  the  first  discoverers  of  gold 
in  William's  Creek,  which  discovery  pre- 
cipitated the  Cariboo  rush.  The  precious 
metal  is  still  steadily  worked,  and  a  large 
hydraulic  plant  has  recently  commenced 
operations  in  the  district.  Here  are  located 
the  Government  offices  for  the  Cariboo 
district,  and  here  also  the  Cariboo  trail 
finds  its  terminus  270  miles  north  from 
Ashcroft. 

One  hundred  miles  of  river  stretches 
north  between  Quesnel  and  Fort  George, 
with  two  bad  places  to  be  negotiated  at  the 
Blackwater  and  the  Fort  George  Canons. 
Navigation  is  fairly  regular  from  May  to 
November,  with  the  exception  of  stoppages 
due  to  high  water  in  June  and  July.  A 
ferry  crosses  the  Fraser  at  Quesnel,  and 
thence  the  overland  telegraph  trail  runs 
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to  Dawson  City  in  the  Yukon,  passing 
til  route  Fort  Fraser  on  the  Nechaco  River, 
Hazelton  on  the  Skeena  River,  and  con- 
tinuing parallel  to  the  coast  line,  though 
manv  miles  inland. 

The  Stikine  River  is  crossed  at  Telegraph 
Creek,  and  eventually  the  trail  reaches  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yukon  River  itself,  upon 
which  Dawson  stands.  The  trail  from 
Quesnel  to  Fort  George  passes  the  Black- 
water  River,  near  which  place  Sir  Arthur 
Curtis  was  lost  in  1898,  and  along  which 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  1793  made  his 
way  to  Bella  Coola,  the  first  man  to  cross 
Canada.  At  the  Blackwater  a  road  leads  to 
Fort  George,  55  miles  distant.  The  country 
between  Quesnel  and  Fort  George  adjacent 
to  this  trail  or  to  the  Fraser  is  very  sparsely 
settled.  By  far  the  greater  part  is  timbered, 
and  the  land  is  generally  held  for  sale  by 
realty  companies.  Its  nature  will  be 
described  later. 

FORT    QEORQE 

Until  tlie  advent  of  the  surveyors  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line  from  Edmonton 
to  Prince  Rupert,  there  stood  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Fraser  nothing  but  a  Hudson's 
Bay  post, around  which  clustered  an  Indian 
settlement.  To-day,  though  the  railroad  is 
not  yet  built,  two  towns  have  arisen  border- 
ing this  Indian  reserve.  One-half  mile  to 
the  south  of  it,  situated  on  the  Fraser,  and 
containing,  according  to  the  census  of  191 1, 
340  people,  with  saw-mills  and  outfitting 
stores,  is  South  Fort  George.  The  other 
settlement  is  registered  as  Fort  George,  and 
stands  on  a  level  bench  above  the  Nechaco, 
some  3  miles  from  the  junction  of  that 
stream  with  the  Fraser.  In  1911  it  had  a 
population  of  140. 

Outside  of  the  Indian  reserve  of  1,366 
acres,  and  90  acres  of  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's land,  over  2,000  acres  have  already 
been  subdivided,  mostly  into  25-feet  lots,  in 
and  around  these  two  towns.  This  area 
alone  would  accommodate  a  city  of  20,000 
people. 

The  importance  of  the  town  is  largely 
due  to  its  destiny  as  a  railway  centre,  since 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  build  through 
it,  and  the  Pacific  North-Eastern  line  from 
North  Vancouver  has  decided  to  make  it  a 
terminus.  It  is  also  fortunate  in  the  water 
transportation  available,  for  besides  having 
connection  north  and  south  on  the  Fraser, 
and  westward  on  the  Nechaco,  a  waterway 
to  the  Peace  Kivcr  commences  at  Summit 
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Lake,  which  is  separated  from  the  Frascr 
at  Giscombe  by  a  portage  of  8  miles. 
Giscombe  itself  is  41  miles  upstream  from 
Fort  George. 

But  it  is  with  the  land  and  what  may  be 
won  therefrom  that  the  future  of  the  town 
largely  rests.  With  the  advent  of  railways, 
both  mineral  and  agricultural  development 
may  be  looked  for.  E.xperts  state  that  in 
the  tributary  country  there  exist  many  low- 
grade  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
which  may  then  be  profitably  exploited  ; 
in  addition  large  areas  of  merchantable 
timber  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  district. 

The  land  itself  is  rated  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  second  class.  It  is  covered  with 
small  timber,  easily  cleared  because  the 
roots  do  not  usu:illy  penetrate  the  subsoil, 
which  is  of  a  cla\'-like  formation  known 
locally  as  "  silts."  The  moss  and  decayed 
vegetable  mould  which  cover  this  "  silts  " 
have  the  same  effect  of  keeping  the   land 


anticipated.  Small  quantities  of  cereals, 
potatoes,  and  garden  produce  are  being 
grown  at  present,  though  farming  is  here 
in  its  infancy.  In  the  summer  of  igii 
there  were,  at  a  liberal  estimate,  only  some 
50  people  actually  engaged  on  the  land 
within  a  circle  of  30  miles  from  Fort 
George.  The  explanation  is  that  farming 
is  not  as  yet  for  the  poor  man.  The  bulk 
of  the  land  is  held  for  sale  at  from  Sio  to 
$25  per  acre  by  real  estate  companies,  and 
much  of  the  area  thrown  open  for  pre- 
emption has  already  been  alienated  by 
previous  applications  for  purchase.  The 
capital  required  to  begin  farming  has  been 
estimated  by  an  experienced  settler  to  be 
at  least  $2,000. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that 
between  this  countrj'  and  the  prairies  there 
is  a  vast  difference.  The  building  of  roads 
and  railw.iys  is  attended  by  greater  natural 
obstacles,  the  land  is  not  cleared,  neither  is 


with  truth  that  this  region  is  an  empire  in 
itself.  The  general  term,  "  Peace  River 
Country,"  is  at  this  time  applied  to  the 
regions  contiguous  to  the  river  east  of  the 
Rockies,  but  the  major  portion  of  that 
territory  is  included  in  the  province  of 
Alberta.  British  Columbia  contains  the 
myriad  streams  which  form  the  Parsnip 
and  Finlay  Rivers  ;  these  join,  and  from 
thence  the  river  is  known  as  the  Peace. 
The  junction  made,  the  Peace  Hows 
easterly  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
foothills  for  some  100  miles,  thence  pierces 
a  vast  plateau,  and  for  another  100  miles  is 
in  British  Columbia  territory,  going  thence 
into  Alberta.  The  total  length  of  the  part 
bearing  the  name  of  Peace  River  is  1,065 
miles.  It  merges  into  the  Slave  River,  and 
finally  into  the  great  Mackenzie,  which, 
2,525  miles  in  length,  is  in  reality  the 
largest  river  in  Canada,  and  flows  into  the 
.\rctic  Ocean. 


1.   HAZELTON. 


cold  as  is  brought  about  by  blanketing  ice 
in  the  summer.  As  the  country  is  cleared 
and  opened  up  to  the  sun's  warmth,  a 
cessation  of  the  frequent  summer  frosts  is 
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it  given  away.    Development,  therefore,  will 
be  slower. 

North  and  north-east  of  Fort  George  lies 
the  Peace  River  country.     It  has  been  said 


North  of  Fort  George,  then,  is  the  Arctic 

watershed.     The   rivers  forming  both   the 

Peace  and  the   Liard  take  their  rise  very 

near  the    Pacific    coast,  separated   from  it 
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only  by  the  coast  range.  Both  of  them  are 
tributaries  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  they  are 
the  only  two  rivers  of  the  Continent  which 
flow  easterly  through  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Of  the  Liard  River  country  little  is  known. 
On  Government  maps  it  is  marked  "  un- 
explored," and  few  but  Indians,  Hud>on's 
Bay  Companv's  servants,  or  an  occasional 
trapper  and  prospector  have  ever  entered  it. 
The  Peace  River  country  of  British 
Columbia  is  easily  divided  into  two  sections, 
being  those  areas  east  and  west  of  tlic 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  land  west  of  tlie 
range  is  timbered,  is  crossed  by  other 
mountain  chains,  and  offers  at  present  more 
scope  for  mineral  development  than  for 
agricultural  settlement,  although  its  myriad 
valleys  and  numerous  plateaux  may  one  day 
become  the  home  of  the  farmer.  A  private 
but  reliable  estimate  of  the  land  lit  for 
agriculture  in  this  section  is  about  3,000,000 
acres.  The  Provincial  Government  has  very 
little  data  concerning  it  save  the  observa- 
tions of  its  mineralogist,  who  has  several 
times  travelled  along  its  waterways  and 
trails.  Forty-one  miles  from  Fort  George 
up  the  Fraser  and  on  its  east  bank  is  set  a 
store  and  half  a  dozen  farms  known  collec- 
tively as  Giscombe.  Thence  a  fairlv  good 
wagon  road  of  8  miles  leads  to  Summit 
Lake.  This  wagon  road  crosses  the  height 
of  land  and  thus  Summit  Lake  is  tributary 
to  the  Arctic  system.  Giscombe  itself  is  on 
the  frontier,  and  north  of  it  is  a  wild 
country  sparsely  dotted  with  Hudson's  Bay 
Posts. 

The  land  around  Summit  Lake  and  south 
to  Fort  George  is  ver\'  similar  in  nature  to 
what  has  already  been  described  near 
Fort  George.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the  land 
now  under  consideration  in  this  western 
portion  of  the  Peace  River  countr}'  is  of  a 
similar  nature.  Naturally  in  such  a  vast 
area  there  are  variations  ;  in  places  the  soil 
is  of  a  clay  loam  as  far  down  as  is  known,  in 
others  it  is  a  silt  soil  to  a  minimum  depth  of 
I  foot,  underlain  b\-  gravel.  Its  produc- 
tivity may  be  gauged  by  the  present  growth 
of  wild  grasses  and  berries.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  timbered,  and  this  timber  will  be 
of  commercial  value  when  transportation  is 
assured.  In  it  are  considerable  stretches  of 
spruce,  but  the  bulk  is  poplar  (or  aspen) 
and  Cottonwood,  although  south  of  McLeod 
Lake,  balsam,  hemlock,  jackpine  and  fir  are 
to  be  found,  and  in  some  localities  a  few 
tamarack.  In  diameter  these  trees  range 
from     I    to    2    feet.      What    open    spaces 


there  are  have  been  caused  hv  the  agency 
of  forest  tires. 

Out  of  Summit  Lake,  which  is  some  ten 
miles  bv  five  in  extent,  Hows  the  Crooked 
River,  so  named  bj'  reason  of  its  tortuous 
course.  This  stream  is  in  reality  a  series  of 
watercourses,  linking  up,  as  it  flows  north. 
Perry,  Sucker,  Horseshoe,  Davis,  Redbank, 
Kerry  and  McLeod  Lakes.  Three  of  these 
are  of  considerable  size  and  depth,  Kerr\' 
being  4  miles  bj'  i,  Davis  6  by  4,  and 
McLeod  18  by  4^.  At  the  north  end  of  the 
latter  is  set  McLeod  Lake  Post,  distant  from 
Summit  Lake  80  miles. 

This  trading  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  founded  in  1808  by  Simon 
Fraser,  and  as  it  was  here  that  the  Indians 
were  first  able  to  procure  firearms,  the  lake 
was  called  "  Cheyson  la  toot"  (gun  lake). 
The  natives  whose  houses  are  near  the  store 
are  Sicanees  and  live  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
This  point  is  also  of  strategic  value,  for  a 
trail  runs  south-westerlj-  to  Fort  St.  James, 
and  thence  connection  may  be  made  with 
Fort  George  or  Hazelton.  North-westerly 
railroad  routes  have  been  surveyed  through 
the  Pine  Pass,  which  is  a  short  cut  through 
the  Rockies  and  leads  to  the  plateaux 
beyond. 

Out  of  the  McLeod  Lake  drains  the  Pack 
River,  of  whose  17  miles  some  10  are  set 
with  rapids,  necessitating  the  frequent  pack- 
ing of  goods,  3  of  the  remaining  7  miles 
being  across  Tudai  Lake.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  Crooked  River,  it  aifords  passage 
to  light  draught  craft  only,  that  is,  to  boats 
and  canoes.  The  valley  drained  by  the 
streams  already  mentioned  is  comparatively 
narrow,  and  all  the  good  land  in  it  has  been 
alienated  by  the  purchase  system.  The 
water  itself  is  literally  alive  with  fish,  in- 
cluding trout  of  several  varieties,  chub  and 
whitefish,  which  may  be  taken  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Beaver  are  very  plentiful  on 
the  Crooked  River. 

The  Pack  now  joins  with  the  Parsnip 
River,  so  called  from  the  growth  of  wild 
parsnip  upon  its  banks.  This  river  rises  on 
the  other  side  of  the  watershed  to  that  upon 
which  the  north  fork  of  the  Fraser  flows, 
and  drains  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  as  it 
proceeds  north  to  its  junction  witli  the 
Pack.  This  effected,  its  course  is  always  in 
view  of  the  Rockies,  which  are  here  much 
smaller  eminences  than  the  more  southerlv 
peaks.  It  would  be  possible  to  run  steamers, 
drawing  one  and  possiblv  more  than  one 
foot  of  water,  throughout  the  season  over 
90  miles  from  this  point  to  the  Peace. 
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Some  40  miles  below  the  junction  of  Pack 
and  Parsnip  Rivers  there  enters  the  latter  a 
large  river  known  as  the  Nation,  which 
drains  the  district  of  that  name,  flowing  out 
of  a  series  of  four  lakes,  the  head  of  which 
is  separated  from  Tacla  Lake  by  a  similar 
portage  to  that  at  Giscombe. 

While  all  the  rivers  of  the  north  are  swift, 
the  Nation  is  especialK'  so,  and  a  series  of 
cafions  effectually  blocks  navigation.  All 
the  rivers  contain  gold,  and  on  many  of  the 
bars  in  their  courses  considerable  amounts 
have  been  "  panned  "  out,  the  Nation  river 
being  the  objective  of  a  small  "  rush"  some 
20  years  ago.  The  country  around  the 
headwaters  of  the  river  is  estimated  to 
contain  from  180.000  to  200,000  acres  fit 
for  settlement. 

At  the  point  where  the  Parsnip  joins  the 
Finlay  River  the  Peace  River  is  formed.  The 
former  of  these  is  145  miles  long,  the  Finlay 
being  250  miles  in  length.  For  175  miles 
up  the  latter  it  would  be  possible  to  navigate 
shallow-draught  steamers. 

This  river  has  its  beginning  in  Lake  Thu- 
tade,  a  lake  50  miles  long  by  2  to  4  miles 
wide,  surrounded  bv  mountains  whose  wes- 
tern slopes  are  drained  into  the  Pacific  bj' 
the  Stikine  and  Skeena  systems.  There  are 
two  bad  canons  along  its  route,  named 
Long  Canon  and  Deserter's  Canon,  and 
into  it  flow  consecutively  from  the  west, 
Bower  Creek,  the  Ingenika,  Omineca  and 
Manson  Rivers,  .\round  these  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  much  interest  has  from 
time  to  time  centred  on  account  of  the 
mineral  vi-ealth  of  the  districts  they  drain. 

In  1908-9 great  excitement  was  caused  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  McConneU  Creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Ingenika,  but  owing  to 
the  expense  and  impracticability  of  getting 
in  supplies  operations  soon  ceased,  although 
for  a  time  ground  was  worked  which  gave 
an  ounce  of  gold  per  day  per  man.  The 
whole  Ingenika  valley  is  rich  in  fine  gold 
upon  the  river  bars,  while  tracts  of  fine 
spruce  and  good  agricultural  land  are  there 
also. 

Fort  Graham,  a  Hudson's  Bay  post,  is  20 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ingenika  on 
the  Finlay,  which  is  here  crossed  by  the 
trail  cut  by  the  Royal  North-West  Mounted 
Police  from  Edmonton  to  Yukon  River  in 
1897-98.  Some  45  miles  below  this  point 
the  Omineca  River  enters  the  Finlay,  and  on 
its  headwaters  mining  has  been  carried  on 
for  the  past  30  years,  gold  being  won  with 
satisfactory  results  in  spite  of  the  cost  of 
packing  in  supplies  from  Hazelton  on  horse- 
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hack.  The  whole  region  surrounding  tlie 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Finlav  is  undoubtedlv 
of  mineral  value.  It  is  only  partially  ex- 
plored as  yet,  but  with  the  advent  of  better 
means  of  transportation  development  will 
follow. 

As  regards  the  taking  up  of  this  land,  an 
area  of  20  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Parsnip 
River  is  reserved  by  the  Government  for 
pre-emption  only.  Outside  of  that,  large 
areas  have  been  alienated  under  the  pur- 
chase system. 

From  the  confluence  of  the  Parsnip  and 
Finlaj-  Rivers  the  Peace  flows  steadily  cast- 
ward  through  the  mountains  and  foothills 
for  a  distance  of  75  miles.  It  is  a  mighty 
stream  even  here  and  would  bear  vessels 
of  several  feet  draught  were  it  not  for  two 
rapids  in  its  course,  the  Finlav  and  Parle 
Pas,  while  an  effectual  stop  is  put  to  navi- 
gation some  40  miles  below  the  latter  rapids 
by  the  caiion  of  30  miles  into  which  the 
river  narrows  and  plunges  at  the  old  site  of 
Cust's  House.  Thence  runs  a  trail  of  12 
miles  leading  to  Hudson's  Hope,  3  miles 
in.side  the  Dominion  Government's  lands, 
and  from  this  place  there  is  unbroken  navi- 
gation to  Vermilion,  550  miles  distant,  over 
which  the  steamers  of  the  Hudson's  Bav 
Company  now  make  periodical  trips. 

It  is  to  this  land,  known  as  the  "  Peace 
River  Block, "  and  owned  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  to  the  contiguous  prairie 
in  Alberta,  that  attraction  is  now  so  largely 
directed.  The  block  consists  of  3,500,000 
acres,  confined  on  the  east  by  the  Alberta 
boundary,  and  12  townships  have  now  been 
surveyed  and  thrown  open  for  settlement. 
\or  have  private  interests  been  idle,  for 
many  sections  of  coal  lands  have  been 
staked  around  Peace  River  Canon,  and  on 
Mount  Selwyn  a  number  of  gold  claims 
have  been  held  for  some  time.  On  its 
southern  limits  is  Pouce  Coupe  prairie, 
where  100,000  acres  have  been  surveyed  for 
"  homesteading,"  though  probably  not  more 
than  a  dozen  settlers  have  yet  settled  on 
the  land.  To  the  north-west  of  this  settle- 
ment the  land  is  largeh'  covered  by  bush, 
and  near  to  Cutbank  River,  which  runs  north 
to  the  Peace,  there  is  a  considerable  belt  of 
spruce.  Hudson's  Hope,  to  which  immense 
bodies  of  coal  are  adjacent,  has  been  men- 
tioned as  being  on  the  western  limits  of  the 
block,  and  lying  almost  due  east  in  the 
centre  is  Fort  St.  John.  North  of  this  point 
there  are  considerable  stretches  of  wood- 
land prairie,  or  open  spaces  amid  the  bush, 
some    fairly  large    lakes  and   more    good 


spruce  until  the  swampy  tree-covered  land 
which  reaches  to  the  Nelson  River  is  reached. 
Tlie  white  population  in  this  district  is  as 
scanty  as  at  Pouce  Coupe,  for  none  of  the 
land  there  has  yet  been  surveyed  for  "home- 
steading."  It  is  the  home  of  a  section  of 
the  Beaver  tribe  of  Indians. 

Speaking  generally,  the  best  of  the  British 
Columbian  land  east  of  the  mountains  is 
included  within  the  Dominion  Government's 
block.  The  land  outside  its  northern  boun- 
dary is  mainly  bush  covered,  save  in  the 
river  valleys.  There  is  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  open  land  along  the  Halfway  River. 
The  country  to  the  south  of  the  block, 
though  having  the  advantage  of  being  nearer 
the  probable  railroad  routes,  is  handicapped 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  broken  country  and 
actual  foothills  of  the  mountains. 

The  section  of  the  districts  here  included 
that  next  calls  for  description  is  that  lying 
west  of  Fort  George  and  including  the 
Nechaco  and  Bulkley  Valleys.  It  is  through 
these  valleys  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  is  being  built,  and  though  the  popu- 
lation is  very  scattered  now,  a  large  influx  of 
settlers  may  be  safely  anticipated  with  the 
progress  of  the  railroad. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  Fort  George  is  the 
Chilako  River,  a  sluggish  waterway  rising  in 
Lake  Totuk  and  draining  a  large  area.  In 
this  region  the  luxuriance  of  the  wild  vege- 
tation would  seem  to  denote  extraordinary 
fertility,  the  natural  grasses  growing  to 
almost  unprecedented  heights.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  merchantable  timber,  and 
much  land  covered  with  poplar  and  light 
scrub  which  can  be  easily  cleared,  while 
the  low-lying  prairies  are  covered  with  wild 
hay  yielding  about  3  tons  to  the  acre. 
About  15,000  acres  have  been  surveyed  by 
the  Government  for  pre-emption  purposes. 

From  here  to  Fraser  Lake  the  country  is 
fairly  level,  and  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Stuart  and  Nechaco  Rivers  large  areas  of 
agricultural  lands  extend  to  the  lake.  Most 
of  it  is  extremely'  fertile  and  the  timber  is 
casilv  removed.  The  soil  mainly  consists 
of  a  w-hite  silt  of  from  5  to  30  feet  on  a 
clay  subsoil,  good  drainage  and  good  water 
being  easily  obtained.  In  the  meadow  lands, 
pea-vine  and  native  grasses  grow,  as  in  the 
Chilako  Valley,  to  a  height  of  from  4  to 
6  feet,  while  the  slopes  of  the  hills  on 
either  side  afford  excellent  natural  pasturage 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

At  Stoney  Creek,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  picturesque  sheet  of  water  known  as  Tsin- 
kut  Lake  the  Indians  have  a  large  village, 


the  surrounding  reservation  being  one  of 
the  finest  stretches  of  agrarian  land  in  the 
whole  of  Central  British  Columbia.  It  con- 
sists very  largely  of  rolling,  open  prairie,  and 
but  little  trouble  and  expense  would  be 
required  to  bring  it  under  cultivation. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Fraser  Lake  stands 
a  Hudson's  Bay  Post,  Fort  Fraser,  one  of 
the  coldest  points  in  the  Nechaco  Valley, 
the  elevation  being  2,250  feet.  The  river 
here  makes  a  sudden  bend,  its  source  being 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Range.  About 
640,000  acres  of  the  area  drained  by  the 
river  are  arable. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  lake  is  the 
Endako  River,  while  to  the  south  of  it  lie 
the  Ootsa  and  Fran<;ois  Lakes.  The  soil  in 
this  part  of  the  country  consists  chiefly  of 
black  and  chocolate-coloured  loam  or  silt 
on  clay  subsoil.  The  district  is  lightly 
wooded,  with  much  open  meadow  land, 
which  becomes  specially  prominent  towards 
Ootsa  Lake.  The  numerous  deep  inlets 
from  the  Pacific  reach  within  less  than 
100  miles,  and  the  moist  winds  promote 
sure  and  abundant  growth.  The  snowfall 
in  winter  is  light,  and  the  comparativelv 
mild  weather  renders  it  practicable  for 
horses  and  cattle  to  feed  out  and  fatten 
on  the  luxuriant,  nutritious  natural  grasses. 
Hay  must  always  be  put  up  for  winter  use 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  Small  fruits 
flourish  abundantly,  attaining  a  size  and 
quality  which  give  ample  evidence  of  the 
possibility  of  cultivating,  at  any  rate,  the 
hardier  varieties  of  fruit.  Francois  Lake, 
being  situated  so  close  to  the  railway, 
should  be  settled  quickly,  and  already  a 
number  of  farmers  have  started  clearing 
operations.  It  is  some  60  miles  in  length 
by  I  mile  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  about 
130,000  acres  of  excellent  farming  land.  To 
the  north  lies  another  fine  arable  belt,  skirt- 
ing the  southern  end  of  Babine  Lake,  and 
stretching  as  far  as  Stuart  Lake.  In  this 
district  about  20,000  acres  have  been  re- 
served for  pre-emption. 

To  the  west  of  Lake  Babine  is  the  Bulkley 
Valley,  from  10  to  15  miles  wide,  and  com- 
prising open  and  gently  undulating  country. 

The  soil  consists  of  a  loam  on  a  clay  sub- 
soil, 01  silt  on  a  loam  and  clay  subsoil  of 
great  depth  and  fertility,  and  is  excellently 
suited  for  cereal  growing,  vegetables,  and 
mixed  farming.  The  hardier  fruits,  with 
small  garden  fruits,  will  thrive,  and  as  a 
dairy  countrj-  it  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  vallev  extends  from  the  Morice  River 
to    Moricetown,   a   distance   of    about    100 
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miles  in  a  direct  line  nortli.  It  lies  be- 
tween the  Cascade  and  Babine  Mountains, 
and  in  the  north  is  hemmed  in  by  these  two 
ranges  converging  together.  The  lirst-class 
arable  country  covers  about  200,000  acres. 

Halfwav  up  the  valley,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Tel-kwa  and  Bulkley  Rivers,  are  the 
little  towns  of  Tel-kwa  and  Aldermere,  a 
collection  of  straggling  frame  buildings. 
The  surrounding  mountains  teem  with 
minerals  of  all  descriptions,  and  numbers 
of  prospectors  are  busy  staking  out  claims. 
Lead,  silver,  and  coal  e.xist  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  when  the  advent  of  the 
railway  renders  development  possible,  the 
hamlets  of  Tel-kwa  and  Aldermere  should 
become  busv  mining  centres. 

From  Aldermere  a  wagon  runs  to  Hazel- 
ton  via  Moricetown.  The  latter  is  a  typical 
Indian  village  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Stoney 
Creek,  contains  the  best  area  of  arable  land 
in  the  district,  the  soil  being  of  a  rich,  black 
varietv.  Salmon  fishing  and  curing  is  an 
important  industry  among  the  Indians  here, 
and  is  followed  to  the  detriment  of  farming. 
Thirty-two  miles  further  on  is  Hazelton, 
the  largest  and  most  important  community 
between  Prince  Rupert  and  Fort  George. 
It  was  originally  a  Hudson's  Bay  Post,  and 
being  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  tlie 
Skeena  River,  is  a  distributing-point  for  the 
whole  of  the  Bulkley  Valley. 

To  the  north  of  Hazelton  is  another  belt 
of  exceptionally  fertile  land,  the  Kispiox 
Valley,  where  20,000  acres  may  be  pre- 
empted. X  good  wagon  road  at  present 
connects  the  territory  with  Hazelton,  though 
eventually  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  propose 
building  a  railway  to  Dawson  through  this 
valley. 

In  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  Cariboo- 
Cassiar  district  is  the  town  of  Atlin,  on  the 
east  side  of  Atlin  Lake,  and  35  miles  south 
of  the  Yukon  boundary,  its  population  num- 
bering 500  souls.  The  surrounding  countrj' 
forms  a  placer  gold-mining  district  of  consi- 
derable importance.  The  remainder  of  the 
Cassiar  district  is  unimportant  at  present, 
and  owing  to  climatic  conditions  it  cannot 
be  hoped  that  the  same  agricultural  de- 
velopments will  take  place  as  arc  so  sure 
to  occur  in  the  more  favoured  districts 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  tremendous  area 
which  has  still  to  be  explored,  and  it  will 
not  be  surprising,  in  a  province  which  has 
shown  itself  so  rich  as  British  Columbia,  if 
further  vast  stores  of  wealth  are  uncovered 
by  the  pioneers  of  the  future. 


ALKALI     LAKE 

While  the  presence  of  alkali  usually  de- 
notes poor  soil,  the  small  amount  which  is 
to   be   found   in   the  country   surrounding 
Alkali    Lake   makes   the   ranch   of  Mr.   C. 
K.  Wynn-Johnson   one  of  the  best   cattle 
ranches  in  the  Chilcotin  district.     The  lake 
which  gives  a  name  to  the  locality  is  but  a 
small  affair  in  the  economy  of  the  ranch, 
which  extends  11  miles  along  the  east  bank 
of  the  Fraser  River,  opposite  the  point  of 
confluence  with  the  Chilcotin  River.   These 
two    streams    here   run   through   a   ravine 
about  1,000  feet  deep,  with  the  result  that 
the    plateau    above    is    able   to   retain   its 
moisture,  and  is  well  watered  with  small 
streams  and  lakes.     The  ranch  is  mainly  a 
cattle  ranch,  having  a  very  large  supply  of 
sturdy  bunch-grass   both  on    the    summer 
and    winter    ranges.       Its    area    is    about 
25,000  acres,  which  is  entirely  fenced,  the 
greater  portion  of  75  miles  of  fencing  being 
barbed  wire,  which   cuts  it   up  into  large 
paddocks.     On  this  are  some  1,500  head  of 
cattle,   including    36  pure-bred    Shorthorn 
bulls,   the   herd   consisting    of   Shorthorns 
grafted  on  to    Herefords.     Eleven   of   the 
bulls  on  the  ranch  were  prize-winners  at 
the  Calgary  Show  in   lyii.  the  chief  being 
Jasper,   which   won    the    championship    of 
Alberta. 

Several  fine  horses  are  also  kept  on  the 
estate.  Altogether  there  are  about  100 
grade  horses,  all  originally  bred  from 
thoroughbred  stock.  The  two  leading 
stallions  are  Baron  Airies,  a  line  bay 
Clydesdale  by  Prince  Airies,  out  of 
Fashion,  while  pride  of  place  is  given 
to  tlie  heavy-weight  hunter,  Grimm, 
imported  direct  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  an  Indian 
village  of  about  300,  there  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  labour  when  extra  hands  are 
needed  for  harvesting  and  for  managing 
the  stock.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  the  ranch  have  been  placed  under  irriga- 
tion, and  the  land  yields  abundant  crops 
of  hay,  grain,  and  vegetables. 

Situated  on  the  old  Cariboo  trail  of  tlie 
early  'fifties,  the  ranch. lies  on  what  is  now 
the  branch  road  to  the  southern  Chilcotin 
country.  The  old  store  and  stopping 
house  have  been  maintained,  and  since 
Mr.  ■\A'ynn-Johnson  purchased  the  ranch  in 
1910  he  has  not  only  considerably  enlarged 
its  area  but  has  added  to  its  buildings. 
The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  large  new 
residence  with  the  outside  old  log  effect, 
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standing  on  a  slight  rise  and  commanding 
a  line  view  along  the  valley  towards  the 
south.  The  new  building  is  but  a  stone's 
throw,  however,  from  the  original  bunk 
house,  now  used  as  a  store-room,  which 
saw  the  excitement  of  the  early  Cariboo 
rushes.  The  maintenance  of  the  stopping 
house  necessitates  a  supply  of  general  farm 
stock,  and  between  100  and  150  sheep  are 
always  kept  for  food  purposes.  The  in- 
stallation of  a  saw-mill,  driven  bj'  a  gasolene 
engine,  which  is  also  available  for  thresh- 
ing the  grain,  has  greatly  facilitated  con- 
struction work  on  the  ranch. 

BEAVER    RANCH 

The  Anahani   Flats,  near   Hanceville,  are 
noted  throughout  British  Columbia  for  their 
fertility.   The  ranch  owned  by  Mr.  Norman 
Lee  adjoins  the  famous  Indian  Reserve,  the 
land  having  originallj-  belonged  to  Indians, 
but  being  taken  over  by  Mr.  Lee  in  1893. 
The  area  at  that  time  was  only  300  acres, 
but  it  was  rapidly  added  to  until  it  assumed 
its  present  dimensions  of  1,700  acres,  all  of 
which  is  now  fenced.     The  ranch  stretches 
for  about  3   miles  along  the  bank  of   the 
Chilcotin  River,  and  draws  its  water-supph' 
from  a  small  creek  which  flows  into  it.     A 
new  irrigation  scheme  has  now  been  put 
into  operation  which  will  very  largely  in- 
crease the  productive  capacity  of  the  ranch. 
The  new  supply  has  been  obtained  by  tap- 
ping Big  Creek,  which  is  about  25  miles 
from  the  ranch.     The  water  thus  secured 
is  turned  into  Minton  Creek,  which  flows 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  Chilcotin  River, 
and   the  supply  is  there  caught    by  dams 
and  led  through  a  flumed  ditch  to  8-inch 
pipes  suspended  on  two  cables  across  the 
river,  and  is  led  direct  to  the  irrigating  ditch, 
which  runs  throughout  the  upper  parts  of 
the  ranch.     The  ditch  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  is  3  miles  in  length  and  the  pipe 
line  is  2,200  feet  in  length  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  siphon  ;  the  carrying  cables  are  of 
J-inch  wire  and  the  drop  is  400  feet,  rising 
again  to  360  feet  in  the  north  bank.     The 
ditch   on   the   ranch   is   about   5   miles  in 
length,  and   the  area   affected   is  devoted 
chiefly  to  hay  and  grain.     The  cost  of  con- 
structing the  pipe  line  was  about  $4,000, 
and    it   presented    a   difficult    engineering 
problem    owing    to    the     sagging    of    the 
cables    at    first    under   the    strain.     It    is 
noteworthy  as  the  first  example  of  a  new 
form  of  irrigation  work  in  the  country. 
The    Home    Ranch    contains  a  2-storied 


I.  General  View  of  Ranch  Biildings. 


C      E     WYNN-JOHNSON. 

2.  Ranch  from  South-East. 


3.  French  Coach  Horse, 
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C.    E.    WYNN-JOHNSON. 

I.    blG  SWAIIF  V41.I.KV,   LOf)KIX(;    XoRTII-EaST.  2.   CATTLE  OX    RAXI.E.  3.   WiM  KK   KaM.E,   LOOKlX<i   TOWARItS   FKASER.  4.   FIRST  RAXCH    HOISE. 
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I    ViKW  OK  Ranch  House. 


BEAVEB    RANCH. 

2.   FURS  TRADEI.   KKOM    INL.AXS.  .1.   IRRIGATION   PlI'E   COXDIIT  ACROSS  ClIILCOTlN    RIVER. 
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building  with  ii  rooms,  slabling  lor  lo 
horses,  ;i  stopping  house,  fencing  ma- 
chinery, and  a  well-stocked  store  which 
supplies  the  country  over  a  radius  of  about 
20  miles.  The  richness  of  the  soil  is  such 
that  a  small  portion  of  30  acres  supplies 
all  the  winter  hay  required  for  the  cattle, 
which  number  about  too,  the  herd  being 
mixed  Shorthorns  and  Herefords,  and  about 
50  horses,  which  are  chiefly  Clydesdales. 

Mr.  Lee  was  for  some  years  connected 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comp-my,  and  tlie 
Beaver  Ranch  is  a  noted  centre  for  the  fur 
trade,  the  stock  bought  from  trappers  in 
the  country  from  December,  uiii.  to  Julv. 
1912,  being  over  $10,000. 

BECHER'S    HOUSE 

The  main  stopping-place  on  the  road 
from  the  150-Mile  House  to  the  Chilcotin 
district  is  at  the  hotel  on  the  ranch  owned 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Becher,  30  miles  from 
Hanceville.  The  ranch  was  originally 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Algernon  Purvis  in  1886 
with  a  pre-emption  of  300  acres.  Two 
years  later  it  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  G. 
Dester,  and  he  was  joined  in  partnership 
a  year  later  by  Mr.  Becher,  who  became 
sole  owner  in  1892.  The  ranch  consists  of 
1,550  acres  in  two  sections,  one  at  Rickey 
Creek,  where  the  hotel  is  situ.-ited,  and  the 
other  at  Meldrum  Creek.  Of  this,  150  acres 
are  under  irrigation  at  Rickey  Creek,  while 
oats  and  hay  are  grown  at  the  Meldrum 
property.  Over  250  head  of  cattle  have 
been  carried  for  some  years,  and  the 
Meldrum  Farm,  which  is  a  modern  addi- 
tion, allows  of  the  stock  being  doubled. 
The  cattle  are  mostly  Sliorthorns  with 
Hereford  strain  interbred,  the  chief  bull 
being  imported  from  the  Douglas  Lake 
Hereford  stock.  Other  small  stock  is  kept 
for  hotel  use,  and  some  30  to  40  horses. 

The  hotel  commenced  with  only  i  room 
with  an  earth  roof,  but  it  has  been  steadily 
improved  since  1893,  and  now  has  11  bed- 
rooms, large  dining-rooms  and  sitting- 
rooms,  and  a  bar,  as  well  as  a  section  of 
the  house  devoted  to  a  store,  while  there 
is  also  a  post  office  and  money  order  office 
in  the  building. 

BRIDGE    CREEK 

The  ranch  at  Bridge  Creek,  which  was 
first  taken  up  in  1859  by  a  Mr.  Nelson, 
came  into  the  possession  of  Messrs.  S.  C. 
and  F.  L.  Stephenson  in    1899.     The  area 


was    increased  from   time  to  time  until  it 
readied  an  e.xtent  of  3,000  acres.     In  the 
summer  of   igi2  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Marquis   of   Exeter,    who    already    owned 
4.000  acres  of  adjoining  land.     The  whole 
of  the  ranch  has  been  strongly  fenced  and 
450  acres  have  been  put  under  a  fine  irri- 
gation scheme  carried  from  Little  Bridge 
Creek  and  four  other  smaller  creeks.     The 
ranch  is  divided  into  three  parts— the  Home 
Ranch,  the   Milk   Ranch,  and  the  Willow 
Dale    Ranch— and  controls   the  valley  for 
12     miles.      Bridge     Creek     was     a     very 
important  place  in  the  days  of  tfie  Hudson's 
liav  Company,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
halting-places  in  the  Cariboo  gold  ru-^h  in 
i860  and  1861,  and  still  remains  one  of  the 
chief  stopping  houses  and  stores  on  the  road. 
On  the  different  ranges  there   are    over 
700   head    of    cattle— a    number   which   is 
capable  of  being  greatly  increased  as  re- 
gards the  old  ranch,  while  equal  numbers 
can  be  carried  on  the  new  land  which  has 
been  added  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter.   The 
herd  is  a  mixture  of  Shorthorns  and  Here- 
fords, pedigree  bulls  having  been  imported 
regularly   for    some    years    from   Calgary, 
including   the   well-known   winner  of    the 
New      Westminster       Show,       Kitchener. 
Both    the    cattle    and     horses,     the    latter 
chiefly  Clydesdales,  on   the   ranch  arc  ex- 
ceedinglv    fine    stock,    and     derive    great 
benefit  from  the  strong  pasturage  of   the 
ranges,  while   sheep  and   smaller   animals 
and  poultry  also  do  well. 

The  ranch  house  has  16  rooms,  and 
near  by  is  stabling  for  50  horses,  while 
there  are  also  cattle  sheds  for  250  head 
and  other  sheds  for  general  farm  purposes, 
as  well  as  a  motor  garage,  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  a  machine-tool  shop  well  fitted 
and  capable  of  making  almost  all  the  small 
parts  required  for  repairs  in  agricultural 
macliinerv.  .\lmost  half  a  mile  distant 
from  the  mam  buildings  the  creek  has 
a  fall  of  about  25  feet,  and  here  a 
saw-mill,  which  is  driven  by  a  26-h.p. 
turbine,  has  been  erected.  So  far  only  the 
sheer  drop  of  the  creek  falls  has  been 
utihsed,  but  if  required,  a  full  drop,  uiclnd- 
ing  upper  rapids  of  70  feet,  can  be  har- 
nessed and  the  power  enormously  increased. 
The  mill  was  designed  and  erected  by  Mr. 
S.  C.  Stephenson,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  worked  by  one  man,  for  which 
purpose  the  turbine  control  gear  has  been 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  sawing 
plant.  The  neighbourhood  is  favoured  In- 
fine  hard  winters,  which  makes  transport 
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easy,  while  the  situation  of  the  winter  range 
makes  winter  feeding  for  cattle  usually 
shorter  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
district.  The  sport  offered  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  is  exceptionally  good,  birds  of 
all  kinds,  deer,  and  bear  being  plentiful. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Cowan,  of  Kamloops,  is  acting  as 
agent  for  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  in  the 
future  conduct  of  the  estate,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  latter  purchased  the 
ranch  entirely  as  a  result  of  a  visit  made 
to  inspect  the  land  he  already  held  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

"^ 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA    EXPRESS 
COMPANY 

This  important    transportation    company 
operate  the  entire  express  mail  and  passenger 
service  between  .Ashcroft  and  the  interior 
of  the  Cariboo  country  ;  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, undertake   the  carriage  of  freight  to 
the  interior,   except   by  way   of    handling 
supplies  for  their  own  requirements.     The 
only  exception  to  this  is  during  the  open 
season  ot  navigation  on  the  Upper  Eraser 
River,    when     their     two     boats     operate 
between    Soda    Creek    and    Fort   George, 
carrying    merchandise     to     these     points. 
The  original  company  was  founded  on  the 
2ist  of  March,  1864,  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Barnard. 
They  then  operated  a  line  of  stages  between 
Yale,  Lillooet,  and  Alexandria,  with  steamer 
connections    at     Soda    Creek    during    the 
summer  months  ;  they  also  had  a  connec- 
tion   at     Ouesnel     for      Barkerville.     The 
building   of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
resulted  in  the  company  fixing  a  new  point 
of  departure  at  Ashcroft  :  the  Mile  Houses 
are    still    numbered    from     Lillooet.     The 
operations  of  the  company  were  conducted 
from    Ashcroft    at    this    time    under  very 
primitive  conditions,  and  it  was  about  then 
that  the  original  founder  sold  his  interests 
to  Mr.  Steve  Tingley,  who  again  sold  to  an 
Eastern  Canadian  Company.     In   1910  the 
present  extensive  premises,  which  include 
executive   offices,   machine   shops,   stables, 
barns,    warehouses,  and    model    bungalow 
residences  for  the  employees,  covering  the 
entire  western  section  of  the  town  site  of 
.Ashcroft,    were    acquired.     The    accurate 
running    to    schedule    is   realised    by   the 
company  as  a   matter   of   the   utmost  im- 
portance, and  4-  and  6-horse  stages,  as  well 
as   sleds    of    unique   design,   are    in   com- 
mission.    Automobile   services  have    been 
instituted  for  the  summer  season,  for  which 
the  most  favourable  type  of  car  obtainable 
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has  been  acquired.  Hoi>cs  and  drivers  arc 
kept  strictly  to  their  own  stage  sections, 
All  drivers  of  the  company  act  as  rural  free 
delivery  mail  carriers.  At  present  the 
main  line  route  of  the  company  starts  at 
Ashcroft,  through  Clinton  to  the  150- Mile 
House  and  via  Soda  Creek,  where  alternate 
river  services  prevail  in  summer,  to  Ouesnel. 
Here  the  branch  continues  to  Fort  George, 
and  another  due  east  to  Barkerville.  There 
is  a  distinct  through  line  from  Ashcroft  to 
Lillooet,  a  distance  of  64  miles.  Sub- 
contractors run  from  Clinton  to  Alkali  and 
from  150-Mile  House  to  Keithley  Creek, 
Harper's  Camp,  and  Alexis  Creek.  Stables 
and  relay  teams  are  established  everv  16 
miles  along  the  whole  of  the  main  route, 
and  the  accommodation  at  the  road  houses, 
which  are  run  by  entirely  separate  interests, 
is  well  maintained.  The  winter  service  is 
as  follows  :  Leave  Ashcroft  Fridays  at 
4  a.m.,  reaching  the  83-Mile  House  by  night- 
fall, thence  to  the  150-Mile  House  the 
following  day,  and  then  straight  through 
into  Quesnel,  the  journey  to  Barkerville 
being  continued  the  following  day.  The 
service  from  Ashcroft  on  Monday  is 
similar,  with  the  exception  that  from 
Quesnel  the  stages  continue  on  to  South 
Fort  George,  a  2-days'  journey.  The 
Lillooet  stage  leaves  Ashcroft  on  Mondavs 
and  Fridaj-s,  reaching  its  destination  the 
same  evening.  For  the  branch  line  con- 
nections the  Monday  stage  has  to  be  take'i. 
The  summer  schedule  is  the  same,  but 
owing  to  automobile  traction  and  river 
steamer  connections  at  Soda  Creek,  the 
time  occupied  by  the  journev  in  the  summer 
is  exactly  one-half  that  of  the  winter.  The 
river  service  equipment  of  the  company 
consists  of  two  stern-wheel  steamers,  and 
the  journey  both  by  road  and  water  has 
been  made  as  comfortable  as  conditions 
will  allow. 

BULKLEY    VALLEY    LANDS 

Until  the  advent  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  very  little  was  known  or 
even  heard  concerning  tlie  large  district 
which  extends  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Province  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Fort 
George.  But  now,  with  the  railway  gangs 
at  work  constructing  this  new  Trans- 
atlantic highwaj',  inquiries  are  being  made 
in  all  directions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
in  this  huge  area  of  virgin  country  and  its 
adaptability   to   cultivation.     The   average 


man's  idea  of  Northern  British  Columbia 
is  that  it  is  a  barren,  mountainous  country  ; 
but  this  is  indeed  a  misconception. 

Situated  between  the  Skeena  River  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Bulklev  River  are 
to  be  found  some  of  the  largest  arable 
valleys  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  valleys 
tliat  are  merely  waiting  the  means  of  trans- 
portation to  make  them  as  productive  as 
the  farm  lands  are  to-day  in  Manitoba. 
Until  quite  recently,  indeed,  the  few 
settlers  who  have  been  in  the  north  have 
been  almost  exclusively  in  t!ie  Bulkley 
Valle\'  District,  for  two  reasons  :  the  great 
richness  of  the  soil  and  the  favourable 
climatic  conditions.  It  is  so  sheltered  bv 
large  ranges  of  mountains  that  it  has  a 
minimum  snowfall,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  sufficiently  near  the  coast  to  ensure 
an  adequate  rainfall. 

Those  few  settlers  wlio  were  brave 
enough  to  penetrate  this  wonderful  coun- 
try 10  or  12  years  ago  have  been 
amply  repaid  for  the  hardsliips  tliat  their 
pioneering  entailed,  as  not  only  is  the 
climate  an  extremely  healthy  one,  but  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such  that  all 
the  harder  grain  crops  can  be  grown  to  the 
acme  of  perfection.  Whilst  wheat  will 
average  35  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  sum- 
mer frosts  are  practically  unknown,  the 
rich  meadow-lands  adjoining  the  Bulklev 
Valley  River  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  fine  herds  of  dairj'  cattle.  Bv 
many  these  lands  are  considered  to  he  fullv 
equal  to  the  land  in  the  vicinitv  of  New 
Westminster.  With  the  advance  of  the 
railway  the  land  is  bound  to  increase  very 
rapidly  in  value,  and,  as  tlie  Government 
of  British  Columbia  make  a  point  of 
supplying  the  settlers'  needs,  towns  and 
villages  are  bound  to  arise,  whereby  the 
farming  community  will  be  well  supplied 
with  butter  and  milk  factories  and  educa- 
tional facilities. 

Droughts  are  unknown,  and  all  the 
hardier  crops  can  be  reared.  Good  land 
can  be  obtained  at  a  price  of  from  X4 
to  £(->  per  acre,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
Bulkley  Valley  should  appeal  slronglj-  to 
English  and  Scottish  farmers,  who  with 
a  small  amount  of  capital  can  be  actual 
owners  of  the  land  they  are  cultivating. 

When,  therefore,  the  new  Transatlantic 
highway  is  completed,  it  is  conlidentlv 
anticipated  that  British  and  American 
farmers  will  not  be  backward  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  rich  heritage  nature  has 
so  generously  provided  for  them. 


CACHE     CREEK 

Lying  well  back  from  tlie  main  road  a 
few  miles  from  Ashcroft,  Mr.  Philip  Parke's 
ranch  appears  to  the  visitor  to  be  more 
of  a  fruit  farm  than  a  centre  of  the  cattle 
industry.  The  house  is  flanked  on  all  sides 
by  a  thickly  planted  garden  growing  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  it  is  only  by  a  wider 
inspection  that  the  value  of  the  land  for 
cattle-raising  becomes  apparent.  The  area 
of  the  ranch  is  about  3,000  acres,  but  in 
addition  there  is  leased  land  of  ig.ooo  acres, 
which  is  held  at  Hat  Creek  jointly  with  a 
neighbouring  ranch,  and  6,000  acres  leased 
solely  for  purposes  of  the  Cache  Creek 
stock,  the  whole  of  the  latter  land  being 
used  for  grazing.  There  are  on  the  ranch 
about  600  acres  under  irrigation  for  the 
growth  of  fruit  and  hay,  and  the  whole 
of  the  land  which  has  been  Crown  granted 
has  been  well  fenced.  The  crops  on  the 
irrigated  land  are  very  heavy,  alfalfa  giving 
an  average  crop  of  over  4  tons  to  the  acre, 
in  two  harvestings,  while  timothy  and  clover 
run  slightly  lighter. 

The  cattle  carried  number  1,400  Short- 
horns, and  for  a  number  of  years  only 
thoroughbred  bulls  have  been  bought  for 
the  ranch.  Horse-breeding  is  only  carried 
on  sufficiently  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
ranch. 

An  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Parke's  garden 
is  a  range  of  from  50  to  60  beehives,  which 
in  good  j-ears  yield  as  much  as  2,000  lb. 
of  honey,  which  finds  a  ready  market 
among  the  regular  travellers  and  residents 
on  the  Cariboo  road. 

Mr.  Parkes  came  to  British  Columbia  in 
1868,  after  journeying  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  started  his  ranch  with  160  acres  and 
60  heifers.  He  has  had  other  interests, 
however,  having  built  the  road  through  the 
Okanagan  country,  and  so  helped  to  open 
up  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
Province. 

-^ 

CARIBOO    TRADING    COMPANY,    LTD. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Cariboo  district 
remained  practically  undeveloped  in  the 
days  of  the  early  gold  rush,  but  in  1870 
a  ranch  and  store  was  started  by  a  Mr. 
Bates  at  what  is  now  the  150-Mile  House 
on  the  main  Cariboo  road.  From  his 
hands  the  property  passed  to  Mr.  Gavin 
Hamilton,  an  old  Hudson's  Bay  factor,  and 
was  later  sold  to  Messrs.  Keith  and  Bor- 
land. In  1899  it  was  bought  by  the  Cariboo 
Trading  Company,  Ltd.,  which  is  registered 
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THE    CARIBOO    TRADING    COMPANY,    LTD. 
I.  View  of  Street  at  150-M1LE  House.  2.  View  of  House  and  Store. 


Exterior  of  Store. 
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I.  Cariboo  Wagons  drawing  up  at  iso-Mile  House. 


Stables  for  Sixty-six  Horses, 


3.  Havfield. 
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in  England  with  a  capital  of  S75.000. 
Since  its  purchase  the  property  has  been 
greatlv  enlarged,  the  area  having  been 
raised  from  1,500  acres  to  4,000  acres,  and 
the  herd  of  cattle  from  500  to  800,  mostly 
Shorthorns.  A  recent  valuation  of  the 
property  was  made  at  §220,000  and  the 
turnover  of  the  company  in  191 1  was  a 
little  over  808,000.  Mr.  H.  Pickersgill 
Cunliffe  is  chairman  of  the  company,  the 
other  directors  being  Mr.  C.  Hopkins 
Marten  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Marten,  junior. 
with  Mr.  E.  E.  Pickersgill  Cunliffe  as 
managing  director  on  the  ranch. 

The  premises  comprise  two  large  build- 
ings for  the  hotel  and  store,  which  supplv 
all  needs  of  the  country,  extensive  store- 
houses and  stables,  one  of  the  latter  alone 
having  space  for  66  hor>es  and  lofts  for 
80  tons  of  hay. 

The  land  is  well  irrigated  from  a  series 
of  lakes  in  the  vicinity,  nearly  700  acres 
being  affected,  directed  by  a  ditch  which 
is  15  miles  in  length,  drawing  its  supply 
from  the  Valley  Creek,  the  150-Mile  House 
Creek,  the  3-Mile  Creek,  and  the  lo-Milc 
Creek.  In  addition  to  the  creeks  there  are 
10  lakes,  with  an  area  of  17  acres,  which 
act  as  reservoirs.  Two  of  theni,  with  an 
area  of  5  and  3  acres  respectively,  have 
been  dammed  so  as  to  raise  the  water- 
level  4  feet,  a  third,  covering  6  acres,  has 
been  raised  3  feet,  and  a  fourth,  covering 
3  acres,  has  been  rai^ed  a  foot  and  a  half. 
This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reserve  supply 
and  for  use  in  irrigating  the  meadows  of 
wild  hay,  so  that  a  drought  on  the  irrigated 
portion  of  the  ranch  is  practicallv  im- 
possible. The  average  hay  crop  is  Soo 
tons,  and  there  is  a  good  annual  crop  of 
garden  produce,  which  is  required  for  tin; 
hotel. 

In  addition  to  the  premises  at  head- 
quarters, the  company  also  operates  a 
store  at  Soda  Creek,  at  the  point  where 
the  navigation  of  the  Eraser  River  begins, 
wliich  was  opened  in   U)io. 

-^ 

CARSON'S  RANCH 
From  a  legal  point  of  view  the  Carson 
Ranch  on  Pavilion  Mountain,  which  over- 
looks the  Marble  Caiion  Valley,  is  unique 
in  British  Columbia,  for  it  possesses  water 
rights  which  were  the  subject  of  litigation, 
which  was  carried  to  the  Privy  Council  and 
was  only  settled  by  reference  to  the  irriga- 
tion laws  of  the  United  Stales.     Tlie  water- 


supply  for  the  ranch  is  taken  from  the 
Pavilion  Creek  and  is  brought  in  by  a 
ditch  10  miles  long,  constructed  by  the 
founder  of  the  ranch,  Mr.  R.  Carson,  who 
was  called  upon  to  defend  his  rights.  The 
ranch  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  \V.  G.  Carson, 
and  consists  of  3,500  acres  of  exceedingly 
fertile  land  lying  on  the  old  Cariboo  trail 
and  reached  from  Clinton,  21  miles  away, 
and  Lillooet,  25  miles  south.  The  whole 
ranch  has  been  enclosed,  the  length  of 
fence  being  about  22  miles,  and  over  700 
acres  have  been  placed  under  irrigated  cul- 
tivation. On  this  part  the  crops  are  very 
heavy,  the  soil  consisting  of  a  black  sandv 
loam  with  a  good  clay  subsoil,  and  timothy, 
clover,  alfalfa,  and  oats  and  barley  all  do 
well,  while  potatoes  yield  a  very  heavy 
crop.  In  addition,  despite  the  altitude  of 
4  000  feet,  small  fruits  do  well  and  generally 
escape  frost  on  the  southern  banks.  The 
haj'  crops  average  li  tons  and  the 
grain  crop  over  a  ton  to  the  acre. 
The  herd  of  cattle  carried,  mostly  Short- 
horns mixed  slightlj-  with  Herefords,  num- 
bers about  350,  bred  from  pedigree  bulls 
purchased  from  the  Government  E.xperi- 
mental  Farm  at  Agassiz,  while  the  horses, 
upwards  of  50  in  number,  are  chiefly 
Hamiltonians,  and  find  a  ready  sale  at  a 
high  price  both  for  saddle  and  general 
purposes.  The  two  chief  stallions,  one  a 
Hamiltonian  and  the  other  a  Clvdesdale, 
were  bred  at  Douglas  Lake,  and  their  off- 
spring is  good  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and 
care  given  to  their  selection.  One  of  the 
finest  horses  on  the  ranch  is  Starlight, 
which  won  the  Tiffin  Cup  at  Lillooet  in 
1912. 

The  ranch  also  possesses  some  fine  build- 
ings. Since  it  was  started  in  the  early 
'seventies  the  main  house  has  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time  and  now  possesses  16 
rooms,  a  portion  being  in  2  storeys, 
and  the  4  stables  afford  accommodation 
for  60  horses.  There  are  also  large  cattle 
sheds  capable  of  sheltering  almost  the 
whole  of  the  herd  should  occasion  arise. 

The  ranch  was  started  with  400  acres, 
but  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  not 
only  of  Government  land  but  of  two  neigh- 
bouring properties — Hoey  Place  and  Eholt 
Place,  both  of  which  have  housing  and 
stabling  accommodation.  The  water-supply 
is  permanent  and  well  maintained  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  ranch  is  attractive  as 
well  for  its  fine  sporting  inducements  as  its 
proximity  to  the  Marble  Cafion,  which  is 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  Province. 
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CHILCO     RANCH 

Mr.  J.  O.  Trethewey  promises  to  make 
his  ranch  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chil- 
cotin  River  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
progressive  in  the  Province.  It  was  started 
in  1884  by  Messrs.  Mitton  and  Burgon,  and 
was  acquired  in  1896  by  Mr.  Claud  Wilson. 
Mr.  Trethewey  bought  the  ranch  in  1909 
with  an  area  of  500  acres,  which  has  since 
been  increased  to  23,000  acres,  partly  by 
buying  up  land  owned  by  a  company  in 
Vancouver  and  partly  b}- taking  up  Govern- 
ment land.  In  addition  to  fine  natural 
boundaries  there  are  90  miles  of  fencing, 
some  50  miles  of  which  have  been  erected 
by  the  present  owner.  \ot  only  has  the 
area  been  increased,  but  the  stock  has  been 
nearlv  doubled.  Whereas  at  the  time  of 
purchase  the  cattle,  chiefly  Herefords  and 
Galloways,  numbered  500,  the  herd  is 
now  800  strong,  and  the  number  of  horses 
has  been  similarly  increased  from  50  to 
225.  The  horses  are  chiefly  Clydesdales, 
and  a  notable  addition  to  the  farm  is  the 
stallion  Duneera  Wallace,  which  as  a 
3-year-old  took  first  prizes  at  the  shows 
at  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Victoria,  Vancouver, 
and  Xeiv  Westminster.  Another  prize- 
winner on  the  estate  is  the  Hackney 
stallion.  Jubilee  Performer,  which  has 
taken  5  firsts,  including  the  shows  at  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto. 

The  irrigation  on  the  ranch  is  singu- 
larlv  complete  and  effective.  The  water 
is  brought  by  a  large  ditch  from  Big 
Creek,  20  miles  away,  and  at  present 
leads  to  an  area  of  some  500  acres.  The 
supply  of  water,  however,  is  ample  and 
extensive  ap  to  1,000  acres,  which  can  be 
easily  reached.  The  crops  on  the  irrigated 
land  are  extremely  heav}'.  Alfalfa  and  other 
hay  grows  to  a  great  height  and  the  crop 
is  dense,  while  grain  also  grows  strongl)'. 
There  is  a  fine  black  soil  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  ranch,  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil which  renders  it  suitable  for  dry 
farming  and  fruit  growing.  The  cul- 
tivated hay  crop  is  about  1,200  tons,  and 
there  is  in  addition  a  good  crop  each  year 
from  naturally  irrigated  meadow  land  and 
some  300  acres  under  grain,  of  which 
30  acres  are  devoted  to  wheat. 

Amongst  the  recent  additions  to  the 
ranch  by  Mr.  Trethewey  is  a  saw-mill, 
worked  by  a  portable  20-h.p.  engine,  de- 
signed to  deal  with  10.000  feet  of  lumber 
a  day  in  50-foot  lengths,  and  this  greatly 
facilitates  building  and  other  ranch  im- 
provements. 


CARSON'S    RANCH. 
GEXtRAL  View  (Marble  Caxox  ix  disiaxcei.  2.  Hokse.    Starlight. 
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Ranch  Holse. 


Summer  Range. 


CHILCO    RANCH. 
3.  Stalliox.  Si.mox  J. 


4.  SlALLIOX,   DrXEERA  WALLACE  (OX   LEinT). 
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General  View  of  Ranch. 


DOG    CREEK    RANCH. 

Clydesdale  Stallion,  HARLEguix. 


3.  Ranch  House  and  Store. 
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DOG    CREEK 

Few  ranches  combine  such  a  varietv  of 
classes  of  land  as  the  Dog  Creek  Ranch, 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Place.  Lying  between 
high  mountains,  it  has  a  perpetual  and 
abundant  supply  of  water  and  irrigation 
offers  no  difficulty.  The  ranch  consists  of 
some  7,500  acres  held  under  Crown  grant 
and  a  little  over  2,000  acres  held  on  lease, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  and  unimportant  part,  is  enclosed  in 
a  fence  which  is  over  37  miles  in  length. 
The  ranch  was  first  started  by  Raphael 
Vanzala  in  18S6,  and  consisted  of  300  acres. 
Since  his  purchase  of  the  ranch  in  1886,  Mr. 
Place  has  been  adding  to  it  almost  yearly, 
and  the  latest  addition  is  Gaspard's  Farm, 
the  crops  of  which,  already  luxuriant,  can 
easily  he  doubled  by  the  irrigation  scheme 
which  is  being  planned.  The  present 
ranch  consists  of  the  amalgamation  of  four 
ranches  with  other  connecting  lands.  Mr. 
Place  came  to  British  Columbia  from 
Lancashire  in  1875,  and  first  settled  on  the 
construction  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  For  some  time  he  was  assistant, 
then  manager,  and  finally  proj)rietor  of 
Coxon's  Store,  near  Nicomen,  at  what  is 
now  called  Thompson's  Siding.  To  the 
business  of  a  store  he  added  that  of  an 
hotel,  and  after  conducting  it  for  4  years, 
left  in  1886  for  Dog  Creek. 

Reference  has  already  '^^n  made  to  the 
ease  with  which  irrigation  •  be  carried 
out.  There  is  a  ditch  on  th^  ich  which 
with  its  branches  covers  about  \  miles,  and 
by  its  means  over  600  acres  have  been 
placed  under  dense  cultivation  with  hay, 
oats,  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vegetables  and 
small  fruits,  which  do  exceedingly  well. 
The  situation  is  considered  quite  suitable 
for  peach  growing,  and  the  fact  that  an 
experiment  with  a  few  trees  failed,  is 
frankly  admitted  to  be  the  result  of  lack  of 
care  and  damage  to  the  trees  in  transport 
to  the  ranch. 

The  stock  held  includes  about  800  head 
of  cattle,  mostly  Shorthorns,  and  about  200 
head  of  horses  bred  from  Morgan  and 
Percheron  stock.  Since  1909  there  has 
been  interbreeding  with  the  Clydesdale 
strain,  the  chief  stallion  being  Harle- 
quin, by  Gretna  Green  out  of  Ballet  Girl, 
bred  by  Captain  Watson  and  foaled  in 
1909.  The  chief  Percheron  stallion  for 
some  years  has  been  High  Water  King, 
by  Papilion  out  of  Faisante,  bred  and 
owned  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Page  &  Son,  of 
Mission.     There    are    about    30    pedigree 


bulls  on  the  ranch,  the  chief  of  tlicni  being 
a  Durham,  for  it  is  found  that  judicious 
cross-breeding  renders  the  cattle  hardier 
and  better  able  to  stand  the  conditions  of 
the  ranch  and  of  the  long  drive  to  the 
market  at  Ashcroft  and  the  longer  journey 
to  Fort  George,  a  place  which  is  making 
demands  which  are  materially  benefiting 
the  ranches  in  the  Chilcotin  and  Cariboo 
districts. 

The  ranch  buildings  contain  a  store  and 
stopping  house,  which  is  fully  licensed, 
stabling  for  25  horses,  and  also  a  small 
lumber-  and  flour-mill  worked  by  an  over- 
shot water-wheel,  generating  about  16  h.p. 
Near  the  store  is  the  old  flour-mill  building, 
now  used  as  a  shed,  which  is  claimed  to 
have  been  the  first  flour-mill  on  the  main- 
land of  the  Province,  having  been  built  in 
1866.  For  some  years  an  extension  of  the 
residential  buildings  of  the  ranch  has  been 
under  consideration,  and  the  place  favoured 
will  greatly  increase  the  accommodation 
of  the  stopping  house  to  meet  requirements, 
when  the  railway  has  been  constructed 
on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Fraser  River. 

"^ 
ENTERPRISE    RANCH 

The  ranch  at  the  141-Mile  in  the  Cariboo 
road  is  one  of  the  few  e.xamples  in  this 
part  of  the  country  in  which  a  property 
started  by  the  father  is  now  owned  by  the 
son.  The  ranch  was  taken  up  in  1862  by 
ilr.  Dennis  Murphy,  with  320  acres,  and 
a  house  was  built  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  travellers  on  the  road. 
The  ranch,  which  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Murphy,  is  2,500  acres  in  extent,  and 
contains  400  acres  artificially  irrigated  by 
6  miles  of  ditch,  and  also  320  acres  of 
meadow  for  wild  grass,  which  can  be 
flooded,  the  average  output  of  hay  to  the 
acre  being  ih  tons,  while  grain  also  grows 
well.  The  ranch  possesses  a  good  summer 
range,  and  800  acres  of  winter  range,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  in  about  25  miles  of 
fencing.  The  water-supply  is  drawn  from 
Knife  Creek,  while  the  San  Jose  River  also 
flows  through  the  land,  and  on  account  of 
the  volume  of  the  water-supply  the  herd 
of  600  cattle  is  only  half  the  full  capacity 
of  the  ranch. 

The  herd  is  comprised  mostly  of  Dur- 
hams,  which  have  been  strengthened  by 
2  pure-bred  Hereford  bulls  in  the  last  few 
years,  while  the  mares  are  Percheron  with 
an  admixture  of  Clydesdale.  Mr.  Murphy 
is  the  organiser  of  a  small  co-operative 
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union  among  several  of  the  local  ranch 
owners  for  the  possession  of  the  Percheron 
stallion  Bezique,  bred  by  the  French 
Government,  and  imported  at  a  cost  of 
14,000. 

The  premises,  in  addition  to  the  house, 
which  is  of  2  storeys,  with  14  rooms,  have 
stables  for  400  horses,  cattle  sheds  for  300 
head,  a  granary  with  a  capacit)-  of  100  tons, 
dairy,  ice-house,  blacksmith's  shop,  store- 
house, 2  bunk  houses  for  Indians  and 
Chinese,  and  3  small  dwelling-houses.  The 
neighbourhood  affords  e.xcellent  sport,  and 
includes  bear  and  deer,  and  is  a  well-known 
fur  trapping  centre. 

FOUR-MILE    CREEK 

One  of  the  smaller  ranches  in  the  Chil- 
cotin district  is  that  at  Four-Mile  Creek, 
owned  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Boyd,  of  150-Mile 
House.  In  extent  it  is  about  1,000  acres, 
but  175  acres  are  under  crops  which  yield 
a  very  high  return,  both  for  farm  require- 
ments and  vegetables.  Among  the  latter 
are  included  tomatoes,  pumpkins  and 
citrons,  all  of  which  find  a  ready  market. 
Tiie  ranch  carries  about  40  head  of  cattle 
and  about  20  horses.  Lower  down  the 
valley  is  the  Old  Porter  Ranch  of  320 
acres,  the  whole  of  which  is  exceptionally 
good  fruit  land,  favoured  by  irrigation 
from  the  lakes  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
surrounding  hills,  which  shelter  the  whole 
of  the  ranch.  In  addition  to  the  ranch 
house,  there  are  2  large  stables  and  2  gran- 
aries, with  many  smaller  buildings.  The 
elevation  of  the  ranch  is  about  2,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  about  400  feet  above 
the  river,  which  is  4  miles  distant.  Owing 
to  the  shelter  of  the  hills,  mild  winters 
are  generally  experienced,  while  summer 
drought  is  almost  unknown,  and  could  be 
overcome  to  a  large  extent  by  the  perpetual 
water-supply  from  the  lakes,  through  the 
creek  wliich  runs  down  tlie  valley. 

"^ 
THE    GRANGE 

Any  one  passing  Messrs.  Smith  and  Bry- 
son's  ranch  on  the  road  at  the  foot  of  Pavillion 
Mountain  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Marble  Cafion  might  well  imagine  lie  was 
looking  at  an  English  farm.  A  small 
orchard  of  well-grown  fruit  trees  separates 
the  house  from  a  large  hay  meadow,  which 
under  irrigation  yields  a  luxurious  crop, 
and  the  plentiful  supply  of  leafed  trees 
and   shrubs   is  in  marked   contrast    to  the 


First  Flour-.mill  on  Mainland. 


DOG    CREEK    RANCH. 
Present  Flour-  and  Sa%v-iiill. 


G.ASPARDS   F.\RM   (Ol'T   RANCH)  FROM   HAYFIELD. 
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Clydesdale  Horses  bred  ox  Raxch. 


THE  /GRANGE. 

:     R.4XCH   BriLDIXG!.  FROM    HaVFIELD. 


3.  Lake  at  Marble  Caxox. 
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pine  forests  seen  elsewhere  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  The  ranch  is  some  5,000 
acres  in  extent,  all  strongly  enclosed  with 
about  20  miles  of  fencing,  and  over  700 
acres  have  been  placed  under  irrigated 
cultivation  by  a  water-supply  drawn  from 
Pavillion  Creek,  Twenty-Nine-Mile  Creek, 
and  N'orth  Kanch  Creek,  while  there  are 
deep-water  lakes  on  the  ranch  at  the  mouth 
of  the  canon.  The  crops,  like  the  tree 
growth  on  the  estate,  arc  lu.xuriant,  and 
include  hay,  oats,  barley  and  wheat,  while 
roots  do  exceptionally  well,  together  with 
vegetables  and  the  hardier  fruits,  both 
small  and  large. 

The  land  available  for  winter  range  is 
nearly  5,000  acres  in  extent  and  between 
700  and  800  head  of  cattle  are  always 
carried,  the  number  being  steadily  in- 
creased. The  herd  is  a  mixture  of  Short- 
horns and  Herefords,  all  bred  from 
registered  stock,  as  are  the  30  to  40 
Clydesdale  horses,  which  show  the  result 
of  careful  breeding.  In  addition  the  ranch 
has  a  herd  of  Angora  goats,  some  60 
strong,  imported  from  Montana,  U.S.A. 

The  ranch  was  started  in  1862  by 
Captain  Martley,  a  Crimean  veteran,  and 
he  and  his  wife,  who  was  the  widow  of 
General  Ayres,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Crimea,  played  a  prominent  part  in  tlie 
Province.  The  ranch  has  been  enlarged 
since  it  came  under  the  present  owners, 
but  much  of  its  success  has  been  due  to 
Captain  Martley's  foresight.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  ranch  in  the  district,  is  that 
timothy  and  clover  thrive  under  sub-irri- 
gation, giving  a  crop  of  about  2  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  the  two  crops  of  alfalfa  cut 
annually  give  an  average  yield  of  4  tons 
to  the  acre,  the  total  hay  crop  being  gene- 
rally about  1,000  tons.  Grain  grows  well 
in  addition,  and  an  average  harvest  sees 
upwards  of  200  tons  stored,  the  granary 
being  capable  of  holding  a  much  larger 
amount.  The  strength  and  neatness  of 
the  farm  buildings  is  a  noticeable  feature 
of  the  ranch,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile   in  the   Lillooet  district. 


HAT    CREEK    RANCH 

Since  his  purchase  of  the  properties 
known  as  McCosh,  O'Hara,  and  Hat  Creek 
Ranches,  near  Ashcroft,  Mr.  Charles 
Doering  has  worked  with  great  success 
towards  making  it  one  of  the  premier 
horse-breeding  centres  in  the  Province. 
With  an  area  of  some  15,000  acres  extend- 


ing up  the  fertile  valley  through  which  run 
Hat  Creek  and  Buonaparte  Creek  (causing 
abundance  of  water),  it  possesses  a  very 
large  quantity  of  land  easily  capable  of 
irrigation,  and  over  1,000  acres  have  already 
been  treated  in  this  manner  for  the  culti- 
vation of  oats,  barley,  alfalfa,  hay  of  all 
kinds,  and  potatoes.  The  soil  is  an  excep- 
tionally rich  loam  of  great  depth,  and 
responds  readilj'  to  cultivation,  both  with 
and  without  irrigation,  not  only  for  the 
usual  farm  produce  but  for  large  and 
small  fruits.  The  3-acre  vegetable  garden 
adjoining  Hat  Creek  Hotel,  in  which  is 
grown  corn,  tomatoes,  and  canteloupe,  is 
much  admired.  The  ranch  includes  several 
thousand  acres  of  the  finest  grazing  land, 
well  supplied  with  water  by  numerous 
springs,  and  possessing  good  oppor- 
tunities for  cattle-raising  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  Mr.  Doering's  intention  to  bring  the 
grade  of  Shorthorns  up  to  the  highest 
standard,  as  there  is  an  ever-ready  market 
for  animals  of  that  type.  Mr.  Doering 
also  has  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Jerseys 
in  British  Columbia  on  his  Island  Ranch, 
which  consists  of  some  700  acres. 

It  is  since  the  acquisition  of  the  ranches 
in  1910  bv  Mr.  Doering,  however,  that 
horse-breeding  has  been  taken  up  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  stables  contain  some 
exceedingly  valuable  animals  imported  from 
various  parts  of  Canada  and  the  important 
centres  of  the  United  States,  the  famous 
Brook-Nook  Farm  of  Montana  having  sold 
two  car-loads  of  its  best  animals  to  Hat 
Creek  Establishment.  These  Morgan  mares 
are  by  such  blood  as  the  noted  King,  Red 
.\lfonson  cross — Spokane,  Jubilee  De  Jar- 
nctte,  and  Alcone. 

The  leading  stallion  is  certainly  Lawrence 
Denmark,  a  member  of  the  Black  Squirrel 
family  ;  he  was  foaled  in  1907,  being  the 
son  of  Prince  Rupert  out  of  Maryland, 
bred  by  General  J.  B.  Castleman,  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.  He  has  won  two  cham- 
pionships, and  has  so  far  remained 
undefeated  in  the  ring.  He  has  sired 
some  good  offspring,  and  his  presence  on 
the  ranch  already  promises  excellent  results. 
Chief  among  a  group  of  registered  Ken- 
tuckv  mares  is  Nigra,  a  tine  black  animal, 
daughter  of  Hardin  Denmark  and  Roberta 
Lee,  bred  by  H.  D.  Black,  of  Eminence, 
Kentucky.  Nigra  has  had  two  colts  by 
Lawrence  Denmark,  of  which  great  expec- 
tations are  held.  There  are  also  several 
other  mares  of  this  calibre,  mostly  all  five 
gaited,  and  some  tine  colts  are  expected. 
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Baron  (jemsbok,  the  Clyde  stallion,  carries 
the  blood  of  Lochfergus  Champion  in  his 
veins,  through  Satrap  and  Baron's  Black 
Bess  and  Baron's  Gem  and  Black  Bess. 

The  ranch  buildings  include  a  hotel  with 
20  rooms,  and  the  stabling  is  designed  for 
200  head,  while  in  addition  to  two  sheds 
for  500  head  of  cattle  on  the  home  farm, 
there  are  other  sheds  of  equal  total  capacity 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Charles  Doering  is  president  of  the 
British  Columbia  Breweries,  Limited,  and 
is  well  known  throughout  the  Province, 
being  one  of  the  pioneer  residents.  It 
might  be  added  that  Mr.  Doering  has  been 
all  over  the  Province,  and  considers  the 
Buonaparte  Valley  one  of  the  best  tracts 
of  land.  He  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  farming  and  stock  raising,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  has  the  largest 
number  of  pedigree  animals  in  British 
Columbia. 

"^ 
KINLOCH    ALLAN    RANCH 

Mr.  Robert  Borland  s  ranch  at  William's 
Lake  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  best  fodder- 
producing  farms  in  the  Cariboo  district. 
Situated  at  an  altitude  of  i,()oo  feet,  it  has 
an  abundant  water-supply,  which  can  be 
increased  to  an  unlimited  extent  from  the 
lake  by  pumping,  and  the  plant  for  this 
is  already  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
a  large  turbine,  with  a  12-inch  intake  and 
lo-inch  outlet,  which  gives  a  supply  suffi- 
cient for  irrigating  300  acres,  in  addition 
to  the  400  acres  already  supplied  bv  a 
conduit,  partly  ditch  and  partly  flume, 
through  the  upper  valley.  The  ranch 
consists  of  about  1,500  acres  under  Crown 
grant,  with  another  500  acres  leased,  the 
whole  of  the  granted  land  being  fenced. 
The  irrigated  land  is  devoted  to  wheat, 
oats  and  hay,  and  tlie  former  owner, 
Mr.  Pinchbeck,  won  an  international  gold 
medal  with  produce  from  the  land. 

About  400  head  of  cattle,  consisting  of 
Shorthorns,  the  bulls  being  pure-bred  stock 
from  the  Gang  Ranch,  are  carried,  as  well 
as  about  50  horses,  together  with  pigs  and 
sheep.  A  wind  pump  supplies  all  the  water 
required  around  the  ranch  premises  for 
stock  and  for  garden  purposes,  and  vege- 
tables thrive  splendidly  in  the  light  soil, 
which  has  a  good  cla\'  bottom.  Mr.  Borland 
came  to  British  Columbia  in  1862,  and  took 
part  in  the  big  Cariboo  rush  cf  that  3'ear. 
Later,  he  packed  through  the  Skeena  Valley 
for    the    Hudson's    Bay  Company   before 


1.  General  View  of  Hat  Creek  Ranch. 


HAT    CREEK    RANCH. 
Kextlckv  Stallion,  Lawrence  Den.mark. 


3.  Clydesdale  Stallion,  Baron  Gejisbok. 
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PAXOR-isiic  View  of  the  Valley. 


HAT    CREEK    RANCH. 

.   BCOXAPARTE  RIVEK.  J.   LOOKING   UP   VALLEY. 


4.   A    BlNCH   OE   MOKGAX   .\XD   KEXTUCKY   HORSES. 
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starting  ranching  in  i>S(i<)  witli  i6o  acres  at 
Keithley,  where  lie  still  holds  a  ranch  and 
successful  gold  mine,  in  addition  to  the 
Kinloch  Allan  Ranch,  which  he  purchased 
in  1900. 

^, 

MEASONS    RANCH 

The  ranch  at  Little  Dog  Creek,  started 
in  1879  hy  Captain  Wm.  Laing  Meason, 
who  had  formerly  served  with  the  60th 
Rifles  and  the  71st  Regiment,  dates  from 
the  early  days  of  the  Chilcotin  country. 
It  began  in  a  modest  way  with  320  acres, 
and  altogether  anticipated  any  market  for 
its  produce.  In  later  j-ears,  however,  it 
became  possible  to  reach  the  lower  valleys, 
and  the  size  of  the  ranch  was  gradually 
increased,  until  in  1893  it  carried  about 
100  head  of  cattle.  The  policy  adopted 
was  to  return  all  profits  into  improving  and 
enlarging  the  holding,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  raising  of  crops.  In 
1904  It  was  decided  to  increase  the  number 
of  cattle,  and  to-day  the  area  has  risen 
to  11,000  acres  of  Crown  granted  land, 
with  2,500  acres  of  leased  land,  while  the 
number  of  cattle  is  about  700.  The  whole 
of  the  ranch,  which  extends  for  8  miles 
along  the  Fraser  River,  spreading  out  to 
about  4  miles  in  width  at  its  best  points, 
is  encircled  with  a  fence  some  46  miles 
in  length,  including  cross-sections.  The 
portion  of  the  estate  which  is  irrigated  is 
at  present  a  little  over  3,000  acres,  while 
an  additional  200  acres  can  readilv  be 
placed  under  irrigation  when  required. 
The  land  in  the  upper  portions,  however, 
has  been  declared  to  be  particularly  suit- 
able for  dry  farming,  and  an  experiment 
has  been  successfull}-  inaugurated  on  40 
acres,  the  tests  being  made  with  alfalfa, 
oats,  wheat,  and  barley.  The  ranch  also 
possesses  about  300  acres  of  lowland,  on 
which  fruit  grows  well.  The  total  area 
deemed  suitable  for  dry  farming  is  4,000 
acres,  and  the  heavy  rate  for  freight  secures 
a  good  local  market  for  any  produce  at 
present,  while  the  advent  of  the  railway  on 
the  other  hank  of  the  Fraser  River  will 
ensure  an  outlet  to  other  district>. 

The  cattle  on  the  ranch  are  mostly 
Shorthorns,  which  arc  favoured  bv  good 
winter  pasturage,  where  dry  feeding  is 
seldom  necessary.  The  feed  on  the  ranges 
is  also  admirably  adapted  for  horse-raising. 
There  is  a  fine  group  of  buildings  on  the 
ranch,  which  is  now  owned  by  the  sons  of 
its   founder,   Mr.    Malcolm   Laing   Meason, 


Mr.  Magnus  Laing  Meason,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Laing  Meason.  As  a  result  of  careful  game 
preservation  for  many  years,  the  ranch 
affords  fine  sport  with  blue  grouse,  prairie 
chicken,  geese  and  ducks,  and  mule  deer, 
while  big-horn  sheep  are  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbouring  mountains. 

McDonald  and   McGilliyray 

Botli  the  partuL-rs  in  thi^  linii,  which  was 
started  in  Clinton  in  1903,  are  old  residents 
on  the  Cariboo  road.  Mr.  A.  McDonald 
was  road  superintendent  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  opening  up  of  the 
country,  while  Mr.  McGillivray  was  formerly' 
proprietor  of  the  Dominion  Hotel  in 
Clinton.  The  business  was  formed  into 
a  limited  liability  company  in  the  vear  of 
its  inception  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  and 
deals  in  general  merchandise  as  chief 
source  of  supply  for  a  large  area  around, 
and  also  for  the  numerous  freighting  teams 
using  the  road.  All  the  supplies  have  to 
he  brought  in  by  wagon  from  Ashcroft, 
35  miles  away,  and  the  operation  is  made 
more  difficult  in  winter  owing  to  the  fact 
that  frequently  only  portions  of  the  road 
are  sufficiently  deep  in  snow  to  permit  of 
sleighs  being  used. 

111-MILE    HOUSE    RANCH 

The  ranch  at  the  iii-Mile  point  ou  the 
Cariboo  road  has  seen  frequent  changes  in 
ownership  and  was  formerly  conducted  by 
the  British  Columbia  Development  Associa- 
tion before  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Slatter,  of  Liverpool,  in  1909, 
since  when  it  has  been  managed  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Caldwell.  The  ranch  consists  of  3,000 
acres  of  fine  undulating  land,  all  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  fence  some  30  miles  in 
extent.  .\  little  over  400  acres  of  this  is 
under  irrigation  by  means  of  a  ditch  7  miles 
long  connecting  with  Chilco  Lake  and  La 
Haclie,  and  the  1 11-Mile  Creek.  There  is 
in  addition  a  chain  of  natural  ditches  be- 
tween a  chain  of  small  lakes,  feeding  a  large 
area  of  the  ranch. 

The  crops  grown  are  mostly  timothy, 
hay,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  garden  stuff. 
The  ranch  is  very  lightly  timbered  and  has 
a  magnificent  summer  range  on  which  there 
is  plenty  of  feed  at  all  times.  The  herd  is 
300  head  strong,  composed  of  Shorthorns 
bred  with  Durham  bulls.  There  are  also 
about  100  Clydesdale  horses,  the  chief  of 
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which  is  the  stallion  Jim  MacGregor, 
bought  by  the  British  Columbia  Develop- 
ment Association  from  Walhachin.  The 
most  notable  of  the  mares  are  Princess  of 
Wales,  by  Sandringham,  out  of  Lorna 
Doring,  and  F"airy  Ring,  the  daughter  of 
a  well-known  Californian  race-horse. 

The  premises  include  3  stables  capable 
of  accommodating  60  horses,  blacksmith's 
shop,  store,  granary,  meat  house,  dairy,  and 
8  corrals.  The  house  is  well  known  as 
a  stopping  house,  and  stands  near  the 
junction  of  the  main  Cariboo  road  and  the 
old  Government  road  to  the  Horse  Fly 
country.  The  latter  is  little  used  now,  how- 
ever, as  a  better  route  is  provided  from  the 
1 50- Mile  point.  Vegetables  and  other  pro- 
duce grow  well,  and  the  district  is  a  fine 
sporting  centre. 

MORYILLE    PARK 

Mr.  T.  A.  Armstrongs  ranch  at  Alexis 
Creek  consists  of  1,000  acres  well  spread 
over  the  best  parts  of  the  land  lying  around 
Alexis  Creek,  while  there  is  also  ample 
grazing  on  the  intervening  land.  The 
ranch  is  well  fenced,  the  length  being  about 
25  miles,  and  the  herd  of  500  head  of  cattle 
could  be  increased  without  unduly  straining 
the  capabilities  of  the  land. 

The  cattle  consist  of  Shorthorns,  Dur- 
liams,  and  Polled  Angus,  and  there  are 
also  about  100  horses  and  sheep  for  ranch 
purposes.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  a 
little  over  200  acres,  fed  by  an  irrigating 
ditch,  which  commands  first  rights  on  the 
supply,  and  leads  the  water  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  creek  5  miles  away. 
The  principal  crops  are  hay  and  clover, 
grain  and  vegetables,  the  last  named  doing 
well,  while  the  average  crop  of  hay  is 
about  3  tons  to  the  acre.  A  good  timber 
belt  in  the  neighbourhood  supplies  all  that 
is  required  for  ranch  purposes. 

The  ranch  was  started  in  1886  by  Mr. 
Henry  Nightingale,  but  later  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bidwell,  who  sold  it  to 
its  present  owner,  Mr.  Armstrong. 

THE    RANCH,   CHILCOTIN 

The  owner  of  the  ranch  at  Rickey  Creek 
pos>esses  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  well 
stocked  of  the  properties  in  the  Chilcotin 
district.  The  ranch  consists  of  a  little  over 
5,000  acres  entirel}'  fenced  and  1,000  acres 
of  meadow  which  is  not  fenced,  the  total 
length  of  fencing  being    nearly    14  miles. 


Ranch  from  South-east. 


MEASON'S  iEANCH. 

2  AXD  3.  Cattle  ox  Range. 


4.  Simmer  Raxge. 
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1.  Ryefield  i.\  Gaxnon  Valley. 


111-MILE    HOUSE    RANCH. 
House  and  Blildixgs  fro.m  the  North 


3.  General  View  of  Raxch. 
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,  View  of  House. 


THE    RANCH,    CHILCOTIN. 
View  from  House,  looking  South. 


View,  looking  Xorth  up  Ranch  Valley. 
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The  herd  carried  is  1,300  head  of  Short- 
horns and  Hereford*,  the  bulls  being  im- 
ported from  the  well-known  Douglas  Lake 
stock,  where  the  standard  is  maintained 
with  imported  animals  both  from  Scotland 
and  the  United  States.  The  ranch  was 
started  in  1S86  by  ^Ir.  Rickey,  from  whom 
the  creek  takes  its  name,  with  640  acres. 
It  was  sold  in  the  early  nineties  to  Mr.  G. 
Drummond,  and  acquired  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cotton,  the  present  owner,  in  igoo.  At 
that  time  there  were  only  2.500  acres,  and 
the  increase  in  acreage  and  extensive  im- 
provements have  been  steadily  carried  out 
ever  since  that  date.  Situated  on  a  valley 
stretching  up  from  the  Eraser  Gorge,  it  is 
flanked  by  hills  of  medium  height,  which 
protect  it  from  strong  winter  winds  but 
leave  it  fairly  open,  and  heavy  feeding  of 
stock  in  winter  is  seldom  necessarj'.  The 
winter  range  is  over  2,000  acres  in  extent. 

The  hay  crop  averages  700  tons,  and  is 


obtained  mostly  from  200  acres  of  irrigated 
land  near  the  house  ranch,  while  there  is 
also  a  good  crop  of  wild  hay  obtained  from 
1,000  acres  of  meadow,  which  is  easih- 
irrigated  by  damming  the  creek.  The 
main  ditch  for  the  special  irrigation  work 
is  3  miles  in  length,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  springs  on  the  estate  which  flow 
throughout  the  year. 

The  house,  which  consists  of  2  storeys 
built  in  English  st\-le,  is  surrounded  by  a 
garden  in  which  flowers  grow  in  profusion 
and  commands  a  fine  view  down  the  valley. 
The  richness  of  the  soil  is  also  to  be  seen 
in  the  crops,  oats  and  alfalfa  usually 
growing  to  between  4  and  6  feet  in  height 
under   irrigation. 

In  addition  to  the  cattle  about  30  horses 
are  kept  for  ranch  purposes,  as  also  is  other 
small  stock.  The  winters  are  generally 
mild,  so  that  there  is  little  sleighing,  but 
big-game  sport  is  good  on   the   hills  and 


birds  are    very    plentiful    as    a    result    of 
careful    preserving. 

WESTERN     DOMINION     LAND     AND 
INVESTMENT    COMPANY,   LTD. 

The  WLstcni  Dommiun  Land  and  Invest- 
ment Company,  Ltd.,  realising  the  possi- 
bilities that  the  Bulkley  Valley  and  Fort 
George  district  furnishes,  have  acquired 
large  interests  in  this  countrv,  which  they 
are  anxious  to  dispose  of  in  small  blocks 
to  actual  settlers,  and  at  ver}-  reasonable 
prices.  The  management  of  the  Farm 
Land  Department  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  competent  and  practical 
men,  who  have  made  a  long  study  of  the 
conditions  existing  in  the  Bulkley  Valley, 
and  who,  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  will  be  only 
too  pleased  to  supply  detailed  information 
to  those  interested.  The  main  offices  of 
the  company  are  in  Vancouver,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Building. 
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A  RANCH  IN  THE  BULKLEY  VALLEY. 
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WATER    POWER 


HK  possible  dcvL-lup- 
int'iit  of  watcT  power 
is  in  all  countries 
s  o  ni  e  w  h  a  t  iii  o  r  e 
limited  than  is  genei- 
allv  supposed.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case 
in  territories  such  as 
British  Columbia,  in  which  other  interests 
form  assets  with  which  it  would  lie 
Hiipolitic  to  allow  interference.  Whilst, 
therefore,  the  water  resources  of  the  Pro- 
vince are  both  extensive  and  valuable,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  estimate  based 
merely  upon  their  e.xtent  would  be  likely  to 
prove  misleading.  A  brief  recital  of  somi. 
factors  to  be  taken  into  account  when  con- 
sidering the  development  of  water  power 
will  serve  both  to  illustrate  this  fact  and 
to  explain  some  of  the  provisions  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Provincial 
Water  Act. 

Of  the  annual  rainfall  it  has  been 
estimated  that  about  one-half  is  evapoiated, 
al")0ut  one-third  makes  its  way  through  the 
ground  to  the  sea,  and  about  one-sixth  either 
joins  what  is  known  as  the  "  ground  water," 
or  is  taken  up  into  plant  structure  or 
otherwise  absorbed  in  processes  incident 
to  the  ground. 

"  Ground  water,"  it  may  be  explained,  is 
the  term  applied  to  the  vast  body  of  water 
existing  beneath  the  soil  and  into  the  upper 
surface  of  which  wells  are  sunk  for  domestic 
purposes.  It  is  from  this  water  that  plants 
secure,  chiefly  by  capillary  action,  an 
important  part  of  the  moisture  necessary 


to  their  growth.  It  will  lie  readily  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  any  development 
which  threatens  to  divert  to  other  purposes 
water  upon  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  dependent  is  a  matter  requiring  careful 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  iniparti.il 
persons. 

The  importance  of  this  question  to  a 
district  so  largely  agricultural  as  British 
Columbia  can  be  gathered  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  uplands  portion  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  where,  by  injudicious  use,  as 
reported  by  the  United  States  Inland 
Waterways  Commission,  the  average  water 
table  (i.e.,  the  surface  of  the  ground  water) 
"  has  been  lowered  from  ten  to  forty  feet, 
so  that  fully  three-fourths  of  the  springs 
and  shallow  wells  have  failed,  and  many 
brooks  have  run  dry,  while  the  risk  of 
crop  loss  by  drought  has  proportionately 
increased." 

It  follows  that  the  amount,  movement, 
and  function  of  the  ground  water  in  the 
(.listrict  concerned  should  be  given  careful 
study  in  connection  with  any  scheme 
devised  for  the  utilisation  of  water. 

Again,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
where  natural  features  cease  to  affect  navi- 
gation. Although  a  stream  may  not  be 
navigable  in  its  earlier  stages,  it  may  yet 
exert  its  measure  of  influence  over  some 
greater  river  extensively  used  by  shipping. 
Interference  with  the  minor  stream  is  there- 
fore frequently  equivalent  to  interference 
with  some  distant  waterway  of  paramount 
importance. 

Another  matter  requiring  attention  is  the 


possible  pollution  of  a  stream  by  the  waste 
products  from  the  industry  purposing  to 
utilise  it  for  power  ;  the  maintenance  of 
a  pure  water-supply  for  domestic  purposes 
being  obviously  of  such  vital  importance  as 
to  necessitate  the  preservation  of  the  purity 
of  the  percolating  underground  waters 
even  at  the  cost  of  industrial  loss. 

The  International  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  as  ratified  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  1909  enunciates  a 
certain  order  of  precedence  to  be  observed 
in  the  disposition  of  water  privileges  in  the 
districts  concerned,  and,  in  so  far  as  the 
Provincial  Government  has  been  influenced 
bv  similar  considerations,  the  order  deter- 
mined  upon  may  well  be  set  down  : — 

(i)  Uses  for  domestic  or  sanitary 
purposes. 

(2)  Uses  for  navigation,  including 
the  service  of  canals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation. 

(3)  Uses  for  power  and  for  irrigation 
purposes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  wholesale  use  of  water  for  the 
development  of  power  is  neither  practicable 
nor  desirable. 

Dealing  more  particularly  with  the  Pro- 
vince, it  may  at  once  be  remarked  that  but 
little  detailed  information  on  the  subject 
of  water  power  is  available.  In  the  very 
interesting  report  on  the  Water  Powers  of 
Canada  issued  by  the  Commission  of  Con- 
servation, Ottawa,  it  is  stated  that   "  fully 
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95  per  cent.  of  the  powers"  (in 
British  Columbia)  "  arc  either  unknown  or 
have  not  been  gauged."  A  Commission 
is,  however,  at  this  moment  investigating 
the  water  resources  of  the  Province,  and  its 
report  will  doubtless  add  considerably  to 
what  information  is  at  present  obtainable. 
Again,  a  considerable  amount  of  time, 
estimated  by  the  Commission  of  Conserva- 
tion at  from  15  to  20  years,  is 
necessary  in  which  to  determine  the 
regimen  of  the  waters  of  a  watershed 
within  5  per  cent,  of  the  facts. 

Computations  again,  based  upon  water 
area,  are,  as  has  been  said,  apt  to  prove 
misleading,  since  water  is  not  necessarily 
water  power.  For  this  reason  no  estimate 
will  be  given  here  of  the  total  water  power 
of  British  Columbia  ;  the  following  table, 
however,  giving  the  amount  of  power 
actuall)'  developed  for  various  purposes  will 
prove  of  interest  : — 


quired.     I'rioritv  of  use  is  granted   in   the 
following  order  : — 

(i)  Domestic  purposes. 

{2)  Municipal  purposes,  which  in- 
cludes the  supply  of  water  for  domestic 
purposes  by  any  company  to  a  city, 
town,  or  village. 

(3)  Irrigation  of  land  for  agricultural 
or  horticultural  purposes. 

(4)  Industrial  purposes,  including 
water  required  for  the  production  of 
steam  and  all  other  purposes  not  al- 
ready mentioned  excepting  the  pro- 
duction of  power  for  sale  and  mining. 

(5)  Power,  including  the  use  of  w-ater 
for  generating  power  for  sale. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  of  the  uses 
to  which  water  may  be  put,  the  generation 
of  power  is  considered  in  the  Act  the 
least  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Province. 


Province. 

Elcctrica 

Kntrjiy. 

Paper  .- 

nd  Pulp. 

other  Industries. 

Tot.nI. 

British  Columbia 

.\lberta      

Saskatchewan       

Manitoba 

Ontario' 

H  P 
,S8.I45 
7,300 

48.250 
400,683 

1 

8 
57 

P. 
500 

575 

HI'. 
4.275 

45 

50 

74,008 

H.P. 
100,920 
7.300 

45 
48,300 
532,266 

I  Includes  all  Ottawa  River  powers  between  M. Mitre.il  .mil  Lake  Timiskaminy,  whether  wholly  in  Quebec 
or  in  Ontario,  or  partly  in  each. 


As  is  only  to  be  expected,  the  develop- 
ment of  water  power  in  British  Columbia 
greatly  exceeds  that  in  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring prairie  provinces.  For  further 
comparison  figures  dealing  with  Ontario 
are  included  in  the  table. 

Since  water-power  development,  whilst 
capable  of  being  formed  into  an  asset  of 
considerable  value,  is  at  the  same  time 
liable  by  abuse  to  jeopardise  other  interests 
of  equal  importance,  it  is  natural  that 
stringent  legislation  should  be  introduced 
to  regulate  its  nature  and  extent.  Control 
in  this  matter  is  given  to  the  Provincial 
Government  by  the  Water  Act  of  1909. 
This  Act  secures  to  the  Crown  the  use 
of  the  unrecorded  water  of  all  streams 
within  the  Province.  Riparian  owners 
are  permitted  to  use  these  streams  for 
domestic  purposes,  but,  unless  acquired 
under  the  Act,  they  have  no  right  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  them. 

A  licence  to  use  water  is  issued  with  due 
regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  re- 


Excepl  where  such  use  has  already  been 
exercised,  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  water  is 
not  granted  to  any  individual.  Licences  for 
this  purpose  are  issued  only  to  municipali- 
ties and  companies  incorporated,  licensed 
or  registered  in  the  Province. 

Any  municipality,  company,  or  person 
may  acquire  a  licence  to  divert  and  store 
unrecorded  water.  Applicants  are  required, 
however,  to  give  public  intimation  of  their 
intention  at  least  30  days  before  applying 
for  the  licence,  so  that  when  necessary 
objections  can  be  raised. 

Additional  control  is  secured  by  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  prohibiting  the  owner 
of  a  licence  for  not  more  than  4  cubic  feet 
per  second  for  the  use  of  water  on  his  own 
land  for  other  than  power  purposes,  from 
proceeding  with  the  construction  of  works 
until  the  plans  have  been  duly  approved 
by  the  Water  Commissioner.  Companies, 
individuals,  and  municipalities  that  have 
obtained  a  licence  for  the  use  of  more 
than  4  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  for 
other  than  power  purposes  are  similarly 
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required,  before  proceeding  to  erect  biuld- 
ings  and  works,  to  seek  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

Public  interests  arc  safeguarded  by  many 
provisions,  two  of  the  more  interesting  of 
which  run  as  follows  : — 

"  Without  lawful  authority  no  licensee 
shall  obstruct  any  navigable  stream." 

"  When  water  is  not  used  beneficially 
by  any  licensee,  or  is  used  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  such  licensee,  any 
person  may  apply  for  a  licence  and  take 
and  use  so  much  thereof  as  the  Water 
Commissioner  may  deem  just  to  all 
parties." 

F"urther.  licences  are  subject  to  cancella- 
tion for  waste,  and  power  companies  are 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  the  public 
right  of  travelling  in  the  use  of  roads  or 
otherwise. 

The  Privy  Council  having  decided  that 
the  ownership  of  the  water  powers  in  the 
Railway  Belt  was  ceded  with  that  territory, 
a  bill  was  recently  introduced  into  the 
Dominion  Parliament  to  regulate  their 
use.  This  Act,  known  as  the  Railway  Belt 
Water  .\ct,  is  largely  similar  in  its  pro- 
visions to  that  passed  by  the  Provincial 
Legislature. 

For  the  purpose  of  reference  the  Province 
may  be  divided  geographically  into  certain 
water  areas.  A  list  of  the  principal  rivers 
to  be  found  in  these  districts  is  appended, 
together  with  certain  information,  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Con- 
servation of  Canada  (dated  191 1),  relative 
to  the  facilities  they  provide  for  the 
development  of  power. 

COLUMKi.i  RivEU  Watershed. — The 
Columbia  River  above  Golden  is  a  sluggish 
navigable  stream,  and  therefore  not  avail- 
able  as  a  source  of  power.  The  tributaries 
that  fall  into  it  from  the  east  are  also  of 
little  value  from  a  power  standpoint.  The 
Dutch,  Toby,  Salmon,  and  Spillimacheen 
are  important  tributaries  with  a  large  low- 
water  discharge  from  the  glaciers  ;>nd 
snowlields  of  the  Selkirks.  Wood  River 
and  other  tributaries  of  Canoe  River  are 
glacier- fed  torrents,  and  doubtless  contain 
many  valuable  powers.  The  Gotdstream, 
Downie,  Carnes,  Incomappleux,  lUeciile- 
waet  and  other  streams  joining  the 
Columbia  below  the  "  Big  Bend "  are 
similarly  valuable. 

From  the  Kootenay  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  large  powers  must  be  looked 
for  where  it  crosses  the  ranges  after 
running  parallel   to  the    Upper   Columbia. 
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The  Simpson,  Cross,  Palliser,  White,  Bull, 
St.  Marv,  Klk  and  other  tributaries  arc  large 
streams  with  heavy  falls  and  rapids. 
Between  Kootenay  Lake  and  the  Columbia 
the  Kootenay  falls  350  feet  in  25  miles, 
affordinj4  many  valuable  powers.  The 
Slocan,  Lardo,  Duncan,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  lower  river  arc  large  streams 
with  a  considerable  fall. 

There  are  two  power  sites  on  the  I'eiul 
d'Oreille  Kiver  near  Waneta  which  can  be 
developed  under  heads  of  75  and  50  feet 
respectively,  giving  an  estimated  capacity 
of  65,000  h.p.  in  the  one  case  and  4^,000 
h.p.  ill  the  other. 

The  Kettle  and  the  Similkameen  and 
their  tributaries  arc  also  affluents  of  the 
Columbia.  While  they  contain  numerous 
water-power  sites  the  summer  flow  is  con- 
siderabh-  less  th.m  that  of  the  glacier-fed 
streams. 

FR.xsiiK  RivKU  B.ASix. — The  strength  of 
the  torrent  and  the  fluctuation  in  its  level, 
together  with  railway  construction  in  its 
vicinity,  form  considerable  objections  to  the 
utilisation  for  power  purposes  of  the  Fraser 
River  itself.  The  South  Thompson  is 
navigable  from  Kamloops  to  Shuswap  Lake 
and  contains  no  water  powers.  The  pro- 
posed installation  on  its  upward  continua- 
tion, the  Shuswap,  between  Adams  Lake 
and  the  Soutli  Thompson,  however,  will 
utilise  a  head  of  165  feet. 

The  North  Arm  and  Stave  Rivers,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  this  district,  are  already 
utilised  by  the  Vancouver  Power  Company 
and  Western  Canada  Power  Companv 
respectively.  In  the  Chilliwack,  one  of  the 
southern  tributaries  of  the  Fraser,  a  develop- 
ment to  utilise  a  head  of  1,000  feet  has 
been  proposed. 

The  Coquihalla  f.iUs  3,400  feet  in  tlie  33^ 
miles  between  Summit  Lake  and  Hope. 
The  Lillooet  River  between  Lillooet  and 
Harrison  Lakes  falls  590  feet  in  about 
30  miles.  Its  eastern  branch,  the  Birken- 
head, falls  890  feet  in  the  first  16  miles 
above  its  confluence  witli  the  Lillooet. 
Green  River,  another  tributary,  descends 
nearly  1,400  feet  in  the  18  miles  from  Green 
Lake  to  Pemberton  meadows. 

Cayoosh  Creek  empties  into  the  Fraser 
opposite  Lillooet  village.  Between  Ander- 
son and  Seton  Lakes  it  falls  58  feet  in 
4  miles,  and  between  Seton  Lake  and  the 
Fraser  there  is  a  descent  of  134  feet  in 
7  miles.  Bridge  River  is  a  considerable 
tributary  and  drains  a  portion  of  the 
Coast    Range    to    the    north    of    Cayoosh 


Creek.  By  driving  a  timncl  from  the 
valley  of  the  latter,  a  head  of  1,500  feet 
could  be  obtained. 

The  Chilcotin  River  chains  an  area  of 
7,500  square  miles  and  is  145  miles  long. 
Between  Puntzee  Lake,  in  its  upper  waters, 
and  the  mouth  it  falls  1,750  feet.  Its  south 
branch,  the  Chiiko,  falls  about  2,400  feet 
between  Chiiko  Lake  and  the  Fraser.  As 
C'liilko  Lake  is  about  50  miles  long  and 
from  4  to  5  miles  wide,  there  is 
excellent  storage  available. 

The  Quesnel  River  drains  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Cariboo  Mountains.  Between 
Ouesnel  Lake  and  the  mouth  it  falls  350  feet. 
Between  Cariboo  Lake  and  the  Fraser  its 
north  branch  falls  650  feet,  yuesnel  Lake, 
60  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide,  would 
provide  excellent  storage. 

The  Blackwater  River  drains  an  area  of 
5,600  square  miles.  It  falls  about  1,700  feet 
between  Tsacha  Lake — an  expansion — and 
the  F'raser. 

The  Nechaco  drains  an  area  of  15,700 
square  miles  and  is  255  miles  long.  Between 
Ootsabunkut  Lake  and  the  Fraser  it  falls 
860  feet,  of  which  82  feet  is  in  the  short 
stretch  between  Ootsabunkut  and  Natalkuz 
Lakes.  Its  north  branch,  the  Stuart,  is  220 
miles  long.  The  Nechaco  basin  contains 
a  number  of  large  lakes,  including  Ootsa- 
bunkut, 40,  Cheslatta,  25,  Frangais,  60,  and 
Fraser,  12  miles  long  ;  also  Stuart  Lake 
with  an  area  of  221  square  miles  and  Tacia 
135  square  miles. 

On  the  north  fork  of  the  Fraser,  about 
35  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  main 
stream,  there  is  a  fall  80  feet  high. 

V.AXCOUVER  ISL.AXD. — The  rivers  of  Van- 
couver Island  are  short  and  steep.  Except 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
where  there  is  a  comparative!}'  small  rainfall, 
there  is  a  very  heavy  precipitation,  especi- 
ally on  the  west  slope  of  the  mountains. 
Near  Victoria,  however,  storage  is  necessary 
in  the  summer.  There  are  a  number  of  lakes 
in  the  interior  of  the  island  that  could  be 
utilised  for  storage.  Cowichan  Lake  is 
18,  Sproat  Lake  10,  Central  Lake  20, 
Buttle  Lake  15,  and  Nimpkish  Lake  12 
miles  long. 

Maixl.wd  P.^ciiic  Coast. — Between  the 
Skeena  and  the  Fraser,  no  stream  cuts 
across  the  Coast  Range.  Consequently,  in 
this  area,  all  the  rivers  are  short  and 
steep,  but,  on  account  of  the  very  heavy 
precipitation  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
Coast  Range,  thev  carry  a  heavy  flow  of 
water. 
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The  Squamish  empties  into  Howe  Sound. 
It  is  34mileslong,  and  between  Green  Lake 
and  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  33  miles,  falls 
2,070  feet.  Eight  hundred  feet  of  this  fall 
occurs  between  Daisy  Lake  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Minatch,  a  distance  of  9  miles,  and 
450  feet  between  the  former  and  the 
"forks"  of  the  Tcharkamisht. 

Powell  River  is  a  short  stream  and  carries 
the  discharge  of  Powell  Lake,  20  miles  long 
and  4  miles  wide.  The  lake  forms  an  excel- 
lent reservoir,  and  a  head  of  140  feet  is 
obtainable  with  the  power  plant  on 
tide-water. 

Tlie  Homalhko  River  rises  in  the  Coast 
Range  at  an  altitude  of  3,530  feet  and  is 
92  miles  long.  Between  Waddington 
Canon,  29th  mile  from  tide-water,  and 
Murderer's  Bar,  32nd  mile,  it  falls  350 
feet ;  between  the  junction  with  the  west 
branch,  37th  mile,  and  head  of  Great 
Canon,  40th  mile,  it  falls  470  feet. 

The  Bella  Coola  River  also  rises  in  the 
Coast  Range  and  is  about  60  miles  long. 
Between  the  mouth  of  Driver  River 
and  Bentinck  North  .Vrm  it  falls  1,100 
feet. 

Dean  River  (also  called  Salmon  River) 
rises  in  the  Coast  Range  near  the  head- waters 
of  the  Blackwater  and  Nechaco.  Between 
the  confluence  with  the  Iltasyouco  and 
the  mouth,  45  miles,  it  falls  2,321  feet  in 
46;^  miles;  between  "Salmon  House,"  at 
the  24th  mile,  and  the  "  3rd  crossing," 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  it  descends 
I  Si   feet. 

The  Kemano  River  empties  into  Gardner 
Inlet.  Between  Siffleur  Lake  and  tide-water, 
18  miles,  it  falls  3,753  feet.  Between  the 
9th  and  12th  miles  from  the  mouth  it 
descends  1,035  feet  ;  of  this  descent,  214 
feet  occur  in  1,000  feet  horizontal. 

Other  rivers,  south  of  the  Skeena,  that 
are  known  to  contain  valuable  powers  but 
of  which  no  details  are  available,  are  :  the 
Southgate,  falling  into  Bute  Inlet ;  the 
Klinaklini,  into  Bute  Inlet  ;  the  Owikano, 
into  Rivers  Inlet  ;  the  Kitlope,  into  (iardner 
Canal  ;  and  the  Kitimat.  into  Douglas 
Channel. 

The  Skeena  River  drains  an  area  of  19,300 
square  miles,  and  is  335  miles  long.  Be- 
tween Hazelton  and  its  mouth  it  has  a  fall 
of  725  feet,  but  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  probabh-  prevent 
damming  it  to  raise  the  water  to  any  con- 
siderable height.  The  Babine  River,  a 
tributary,  drains  Babine  Lake,  which  has 
an  area  of  306  square  miles.  Between  the 
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lake   and    Kitkargas   village,   a  distance   of 
about  40  miles,  it  falls  1,000  feet. 

Other  important  streams  are :  the  Nass. 
draining  7,400  square  miles  and  205  miles 
long ;  the  Stikine,  with  a  drainage  basin 
20,300  square  miles  in  area  and  335  miles 
long  ;  and  the  Taku,  draining  7,600  square 
miles. 

The  Peace  River  drains  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  British  Columbia.  Between  the 
junction  of  the  Finlay  and  Parsnip — where 
it  takes  the  name '"  Peace  " — and  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Province,  there  are  no 
water  powers.  Its  south  branch,  the  Par- 
snip, is  145  miles  long.  Below  the  confluence 
of  McLeod  River  there  are  no  rapids  in  the 
Parsnip.  .Above  the  McLeod  it  is  unsur- 
veyed.  except  the  rough  survey  made  bv 
Mackenzie  in  1793.  Some  of  its  eastern 
tributaries,  such  as  the  Misinchinca,  are 
torrential  streams  carrj'ing  a  good  flow  of 
water.  The  Nation  River,  another  tributarv, 
is  unexplored. 

The  north  branch  of  the  Peace — the 
Finlay — is  250  miles  long.  It  ranges  in 
width  from  go  feet,  where  it  issues  from 
the  Fishing  Lakes,  to  goo  feet  near  its 
mouth.  Where  the  Finlay  flows  through 
the  Long  Cafion,  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Tochieca,  it  is  a  succession  of  canons, 
riffles,  and  rapids,  for  many  miles.  The 
Long  Caiion  is  5  miles  long.  The  river,  in 
places,  is  narrowed  to  less  than  100  feet 
in  width  and  contains  numerous  wild  rapids. 
The  total  depth  of  the  gorge  at  the  upper 
end  exceeds  600  feet. 

The  Omineca,  or  south  branch  of  the 
Finlaj',  is  by  far  the  largest  tributary  of 
the  latter.  The  Black  Cafion,  5  miles 
from  its  mouth,  is  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  varies  in  width  from  100  to 
200  feet  Six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Oslinca,  the  Omineca  flows  through  the 
Little  Canon.  Between  the  mouth  and 
quiet  water  9  miles  above  Little  Canon, 
the  river  falls  425  feet  in  a  distance  of  35 
miles,  an  exceptionally  high  grade  for  a 
river  of  this  size. 

The  largest  companies  at  present 
developing  water  power  within  the  Pro- 
vince are  the  Vancouver  Power  Company', 
the  Victoria  Power  Companv,  the  Western 
Canada  Power  Company,  and  the  West 
Kootenay  Power  and  Light  Company. 
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VANCOUVER    POWER  COMPANV, 
LTD. 

Electric  energy  is  supplied  to  the  city 
of  Vancouver  and  the  surrounding  towns 
and  districts  from  the  power-houses  owned 
and  operated  by  the  ^'ancouver  Power 
Company,  Limited,  a  subsidiary  companv 
of  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railwav 
Company,  Ltd.  Two  generating  stations 
are  in  operation,  and  a  third  will  be  placed 
in  service  before  the  end  of  igi2. 

The  main  generating  station  is  situated 
on  the  \orth  Arm  of  Burrard  Inlet,  about 
16  miles  from  Vancouver.  The  main  supph- 
of  water  is  drawn  from  Coquitlam  Lake.  .\ 
large  hydraulic  fill  dam  at  the  outlet  end  of 
the  lake  is  nearing  completion.  This  dam 
will  raise  the  lake  level  60  feet  and  im- 
pound about  7,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  in  storage.  The  water  is  conveyed 
from  Coquitlam  Lake  to  Lake  Buntzen 
through  a  tunnel  12,650  feet  long,  driven 
through  the  mountain  separating  the  two 
lakes. 

The  Lake  Buntzen  generating  station  is 
equipped  with  four  1,500-kilovvatt  genera- 
tors driven  b}'  3,000  horse-power  tangential 
water-wheels,  and  three  5,000-kilowatt 
generators  driven  by  10,000-horse-power 
tangential  water-wheels,  giving  a  total 
normal  capacity  of  21,000  kilowatts.  The 
current  is  stepped  up  in  the  main  trans- 
formers to  34,000  volts,  at  which  voltage  it 
is  transmitted  over  4  copper  transmission 
lines  to  the  various  sub-stations  around 
Vancouver. 

Station  Xo.  2  is  being  built  at  sea-level 
about  one-quarter  mile  south  of  Station 
No.  I.  This  station  Vvill  be  supplied  with 
water  from  Lake  Buntzen  through  a  con- 
crete-lined tunnel,  15  feet  in  diameter  and 
1,750  feet  long,  and  will  be  equipped  with 
3  generators  of  8,900  kilowatts  capacity, 
driven  by  13, 500-horse -power  tangential 
water-wheels,  giving  a  total  normal  capacity 
of  26,700  kilowatts,  which  mav  be  greatlj" 
exceeded  for  short  periods  of  time.  Each 
generating  unit  is  complete  with  a  300- 
kilowatt  water-wheel  and  motor-driven 
exciter  set.  Three-phase,  60-cycle  current 
is  generated  at  2,200  volts. 

On  the  completion  of  Station  Xo.  2,  the 
transmission  voltage  of  Station  Xo.  i  will  be 
increased  to  60,000  volts,  so  that  the  two 
may  operate  in  parallel. 

The   auxiliary  or  emergency  generating 
station  is  situated  centrally'  in  the  city  of 
Vancouver.     Electric  energy  is  here  gene- 
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rated  by  steam,  the  equipment  consisting 
of  four  2,000-kilowatt  generators  and  one 
4,500-kilowatt  generator  driven  by  .A.llis- 
Chalmers  steam  turbines.  The  total  normal 
capacity  is  12,500  kilowatts. 

The  main  transformer  and  distributing 
station  is  located  near  the  steam  plant.  The 
equipment  includes  transformers  having  a 
total  capacity  of  10,500  kilowatts,  from 
which  the  lighting  and  alternating  current 
power  circuits  are  fed  at  2,200  volts  pres- 
sure. There  are  also  installed  two  2,000- 
kilowatt  rotary  converters  and  one  1,500-kilo- 
watt  motor-generator  set  supplying  direct 
current  at  500  volts  pressure  to  the  street 
car  and  inter-urban  car  lines.  .\  third 
2,000-kilowatt  rotar}'  converter  is  being 
installed.  Besides  the  main  sub-station, 
there  are  13  smaller  distributing  stations 
through  the  district,  most  of  them  drawing 
current  from  the  main  sub-station. 

VANCOUVER    ISLAND    POWER 
COMPANV,    LTD. 

The  city  of  Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island, 
is  supplied  with  electric  energy  for  light 
and  power  from  3  generating  stations  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Vancouver  Island 
Power  Company,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary'  com- 
pany of  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Railwa}'  Company,  Ltd. 

The  Coldstream  hydro-electric  gene- 
rating station  is  situated  12  miles  from 
Victoria.  This  station  is  equipped  with  two 
generators  having  a  capacit\^  of  360  kilo- 
watts each,  one  generator  of  500  kilowatts 
capacity,  and  one  of  1,000  kilowatts  capacity, 
giving  a  total  normal  capacity  of  2,220 
kilowatts.  The  power-house  is  substantially 
constructed  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  is 
completely  equipped  with  all  auxiliary 
machinery  and  transformers.  The  gene- 
rating current  is  stepped  up  to  17.500  volts 
in  the  main  transformers,  at  which  voltage 
it  is  transmitted  to  the  Victoria  and  other 
sub-stations. 

The  Jordan  River  hydro-electric  gene- 
rating station  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
Jordan  River,  about  39  miles  from  Victoria. 
The  water  is  diverted  from  the  river  bj-  a 
dam  17  feet  high,  and  enters  a  flume,  by 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  small  forebaj"  or 
equalising  reservoir  having  a  capacity  of 
4,749,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  present 
equipment  of  the  power-house  consists  of 
one  4,000-kiIowatt  generator  driven  bj'  a 
6,000-horse-power    tangential  water-wheel 
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Thrcc-pluisc,  fto-cycle  cuiTL-nt  is  gciiL-ratcd 
at  2,200  volts  and  stepped  up  to  34,000 
volts  in  the  main  transformers,  at  which 
voltage  it  is  transmitted  to  Victoria  by  39 
miles  of  aluminium  transmission  line  on 
cedar  poles.  This  generating  station  is 
now  being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
duplicate  generating  unit  and  transformers, 
increasing  the  normal  capacity  to  8,000 
kilowatts.  The  transmission  voltage  will 
be  raised  from  34,000  to  60,000,  and  the 
current  will  be  transmitted  over  the  present 
lines.  A  storage  reservoir  is  being  com- 
pleted on  Bear  Creek  which  will  impound 
327,900,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  During 
the  coming  year  this  station  will  be  further 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  third  gene- 
rating unit  with  auxiliary  apparatus. 

(As  a  reserve  or  emergency  station,  the 
company  operates  a  steam  plant  in  the  city 
of  Victoria.  This  station  is  equipped  with 
one  alternating-current  generator  of  500 
kilowatts  capacity,  and  one  direct  current 
generator  of  500  kilowatts  capacity,  both 
driven  by  reciprocating  steam  engines.) 
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WESTERN    CANADA    POWER 
COMPANY,    LTD. 

The  Western  Canada  Power  Company 
has  just  completed  the  initial  installation 
of  a  power  development  that  will  ultimately 
reach  a  maximum  capacity  of  100,000  horse- 
power, and  has  built  transmission  lines 
and  a  distributing  system  covering  Van- 
couver, New  Westminster,  and  the  Lower 
Eraser  Valley. 

This  development  has  been  undertaken 
with  the  primary  object  of  supplying  and 
developing  the  industrial  power  market 
throughout   this  rapidly   growing  district. 

The  power  development  is  located  at  the 
Stave  River  Flails,  about  6  miles  north  from 
the  junction  of  the  Stave  and  Fraser  Rivers, 
at  Ruskin. 


The  power-house  includes  two  13,000- 
horse-power  turbines  and  two  soo-horse- 
power  exciter  turbines.  Two  generators  of 
a  nominal  rated  capacity  of  7,500  kilowatts 
each  and  two  exciters  rated  at  250  kilowatts 
each  are  also  installed.  The  generators  are 
capable  of  producing  continuously  9,375 
kilowatts  or  12  500  horse-power  each,  at  a 
power  factor  of  85  per  cent.  The  normal 
voltage  is  4,000,  cycles  60  ;  but  they  are 
guaranteed  to  run  at  a  speed  of  75  per  cent, 
in  excess  of  normal. 

Six  60,000-volt,  3,000-kilowatt  step-up 
transformers  have  been  installed,  wound  to 
step-up  from  4,000  to  60,000  volts. 

About  35  miles  of  double  transmission 
line  have  been  constructed  from  the 
power-house  to  the  receiving  station,  which 
is  located  about  half-way  between  the 
cities  of  V^ancouver  and  New  West- 
minster. 

The  receiving  station  erected  between 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  contains 
space  for  six  3,000-kilowatt  trans- 
formers, and  the  necessary  switches  and 
apparatus  for  two  60,000-volt  incoming 
lines  and  about  ten  outgoing  12,000-volt 
lines.  There  are  four  step-down  trans- 
formers of  the  same  size  and  type  as  the 
step-up  transformers,  but  wound  for  dif- 
ferent voltages,  viz.,  from  60,000  volts  on 
the  high  tension  side  to  13,000  on  the  low. 

At  present  50  miles  of  12,000-volt  feeder 
lines  and  38  miles  of  2,000-volt  distributing 
lines  have  been  constructed,  extending  to 
the  cities  of  Vancouver  and  New  West- 
minster, and  the  several  districts  of  the 
Fraser  River  Valley  from  the  city  of  Van- 
couver to  Mission  and  Sumas  ;  and  about 
4  miles  of  underground  mains  have  also 
been  laid  in  the  city  of  Vancouver.  The 
management  of  the  company  is  controlled 
by  the  following  officers  :  Mr.  R.  F.  Hay- 
ward,  managing  director  ;  Mr.  William 
McNeill,    chief    assistant,    who    is    also    a 


director,  and  Mr.  Frederick  I).  Niiiis,  the 
chief  electrical  engineer. 

WEST    KOOTENAY    POWER   AND 
LIGHT   COMPANY 

This  company  furnishes  power  and  light 
to  Trail,  Rossland,  Grand  Forks,  Phoenix, 
Greenwood,  and  Boundary  Falls.  The 
power    plants  owned  number  three,  viz. — 

(i)  Lower  Bonnington  Falls, 

(2)  Upper  Bonnington  I-'alls,  and 

(3)  Cascade. 

Power-house  No.  i  is  situated  about  18 
miles  from  Nelson,  and  includes  in  its 
equipment  three  i,  100- volt,  3-phase,6o-cycle 
generators,  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
3,000  kilowatts,  and  twelve  250-kilowatt 
1,000/20,000  volt-transformers. 

Power-house  No.  2  is  situated  half  a  mile 
above  No.  1,  and  has  an  ultimate  capacity 
of  32,000  horse-power.  It  contains  at 
present  two  5,62S-kilowatt,  2,200-volt,  3- 
phase,  60-cycle  generators,  one  i2,ooo-kilo- 
watt  and  one  3,700-kilowatt,  2,200/22,000- 
volt  transformers.  There  are  84  miles  of 
double  transmission  lines  carrying  60,000 
volts  and  50  miles  of  double  line  carrying 
20,000  volts.  This  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  three  power  plants,  and  at 
present  supplies  the  needs  of  the  company, 
power-houses  i  and  2  being  held  as 
auxiliaries. 

Power-house  No.  3  contains  three  genera- 
tors, 750  kilowatts  each,  and  nine  250- 
kilowatt,  2,200/22,000-volt  transformers. 
Twenty-five  miles  of  duplicate  transmission 
lines  to  Grand  Forks,  Phoenix,  Greenwood, 
and  Boundary  Falls  are  so  connected  that 
power  can  be  supplied  from  Bonnington 
Falls  at  60,000,  or  from  the  Cascade  system 
at  20,000  volts.  There  are  sub-stations  at 
Trail,  Rossland,  Grand  Forks,  Phoenix,  and 
Greenwood. 
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STANDARD    PASSENGER    TRAIN    OF   GRAND    TRUNK     PACIFIC    RAILWAY. 

2.  GRAND    TRUNK    PACIFIC    RAILWAY    ON    THE    SKEENA    RIVER. 


RAILWAYS  AND  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT 


THE   RAILWAY  POLICY    OF   THE 
GOVERNMENT 

HE  railway  policy 
which  has  recently 
been  inaugurated  in 
British  Columbia  is 
not  the  least  inter- 
esting product  of  the 
material  advance 
which  has  of  late 
occurred  within  all  departments  of  Pro- 
vincial life  and  industry.  Since  IQ04,  when 
standard  track  within  the  country  did  not 
exceed  1,650  miles,  both  revenue  and  popu- 
lation have  exhibited  a  marked  increase. 
In  addition,  a  progressive  policy,  including 
substantial  support  to  railway  projects,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Government.  To-day, 
within  the  Province,  about  5,000  miles  of 
railroad  are  constructed,  under  contract, 
or  assured. 

Unlike  the  Canadian  Xorthern  Railway, 


which  in  1910  concluded  a  special  and 
unusual  agreement  with  the  Provincial 
Government,  and  the  many  lines  operating 
cxclusivelj'  within  the  provincial  boun- 
daries, the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  but 
little  direct  concern  with  provincial  legis- 
lation. As  is  the  case  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  with  which  it  will  one 
day  compete.  Provincial  influence  can 
normally  be  exerted  over  the  Grand  Trunk 
PaciBc  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada.  The 
Provincial  Government,  however,  being 
desirous  of  securing  from  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  certain  guarantees,  of  which  the 
employment  only  of  white  labour  was  one, 
secured  its  end  by  concluding  with  the 
railway  an  agreement  of  its  own.  This 
agreement  the  company  was  induced  to 
sign  in  return  for  substantial  concessions 
in  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Prince  Rupert, 
the  port  at  which  the  line  will  terminate. 
The  agreement  binds  the  company  to 
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employ  white  labour  ;  to  purchase  all 
material  and  supplies  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  through  the 
Province  from  Provincial  manufacturers 
merchants,  and  dealers  ;  and  to  pay  work- 
men and  labourers  employed  on  construc- 
tion work  a  fair  wage.  These  agreed 
stipulations  may  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  substantial  concessions,  since  it  would 
in  any  case  have  been  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Province  to  assist  the  railroad  in 
the  work  of  creating  an  important  port. 

The  agreement  entered  into  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  Canadian 
Xorthern  Railway  in  u)io  was  at  that 
time  in  many  respects  remarkable.  The 
agreement  was  signed  when  the  Province 
was  suffering  from  a  lack  of  railway  facili- 
ties and  excessive  freight  rates.  Remon- 
strances addressed  to  the  only  railroad 
then  operating  in  British  Columbia  met 
with  small  response.  The  carrying  capa- 
city of   the  single   track   of  the  Canadian 
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Pacific  Railway  was  already  overtaxed, 
and  there  appeared  no  probability  that 
time  would  completely  remove  the  griev- 
ance by  which  Provincial  trade  was  ham- 
pered. It  is  therefore  as  a  solution  to  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  Government 
was  at  that  time  called  upon  to  deal  that 
the  agreement  with  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  should  be  regarded.  To  facilitate 
an  arrangement  peculiar  to  the  Province 
the  railway  west  of  the  eastern  boundary 
was  formed  into  a  special  company,  known 
as  the  Canadian  Northern  Pacific  ;  and  it 
is,  of  course,  solely  to  this  portion  of  the 
transcontinental  line  that  the  agreement  is 
applicable.  Many  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  are  sufficiently  interesting  to 
be  briefly  enumerated. 

(a)  The  railway  agreed  to  furnish 
the  Government  with  security  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  line 
in  the  sum  of  8500,000. 

(ft)  The  Government  agreed  to  guar- 
antee debentures,  debenture  stock,  or 
other  securities  issued  by  the  company 
for  a  total  amount  equal  to  135,000  per 
mile  of  the  company's  line  upon  the 
mainland  and  Vancouver  Island.  The 
total  number  of  miles  of  railway  to  be 
covered  by  the  guarantee  must  not, 
however,  exceed  600. 

(c)  In  return  for  the  guarantee  the 
Government  secures  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  railwa)'. 

(d)  The  Government  are  secured  the 
right  to  modify  any  rates  charged  by 
the  company  for  the  carriage  of  freight 
and  passengers  within  the  Province. 
Appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  allowed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  British  Columbia.  The  com- 
pany binds  itself,  however,  not  to 
"  bring  or  promote  "  any  appeal  to  the 
Railway  Commission  of  Canada.  Other 
clauses  of  the  agreement  prohibit  the 
company  from  utilising  Oriental  labour, 
regulate  the  service  which  the  com- 
pany is  to  afford,  and  stipulate  the 
standard  to  which  the  work  of  con- 
struction is  to  attain ;  secure  a  fair 
wage  for  labour,  and  provide  that 
stores  and  materials  required  for  the 
line  shall  be  purchased  within  the 
Province.  The  company,  its  capital, 
stock,  income,  and  all  properties  and 
assets  are  exempted  from  every  form 
of  Provincial  taxation  until  the  first 
day  of  July,   1924. 

The    important    clause   securing   to   the 


GoveiMUient  the  right  to  modifv  rates 
charged  by  the  company  well  deserves 
attention.  Here  the  Government  has  ready 
to  hand  a  weapon  that  can  be  used  effec- 
tively against  any  attempt  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  high  freight  rates  which 
have  for  some  time  formed  a  subject  of 
complaint.  The  Government  has,  it  is  con- 
tended, secured  a  means  of  providing  com- 
petition whenever  competition  may  be 
advantageous.  "This  control  of  rates,"  the 
Premier  explained  when  introducing  the 
Bill,  "  does  not  terminate  at  the  boundary 
of  the  Province.  It  is  not  confined  to  local 
traffic.  It  extends  to  traffic  originating 
outside  of  British  Columbia  as  well  as  to 
traffic  directed  to  points  outside  of  British 
Columbia.  The  Government  will  have  the 
right  to  deal  with  all  traffic,  whether  local 
or  through.  It  will  thus  be  in  a  position 
to  give  the  amplest  protection  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  merchants  who  will  do  business 
in  other  provinces."  One  further  extract 
from  the  same  speech  may  be  given  both 
as  confirming  remarks  made  above,  and 
as  illustrative  of  the  lines  of  policy  along 
which  the  Provincial  Government  is  work- 
ing. "We  believe  that  the  Government 
will  be  able,  through  its  control  of  the 
rates  to  be  charged  on  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  to  bring  about  de- 
creases in  the  tariffs  of  all  other  trans- 
continental lines  seeking  the  business  of 
this   Province." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  agree- 
ment concluded  between  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  and  the  Government 
travels  in  its  consequences  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  railway  with  which  it  is 
primarily  concerned.  It  is  deliberately 
intended  to  influence  the  policy  of  every 
railway  crossing  the  Provincial  frontiers. 
Whilst  it  would  be  misleading  to  assert  tliat 
this  agreement  is  universally  regarded  with 
satisfaction,  public  opinion  within  the 
Province  is  largely  in  its  favour. 


PACIFIC   GREAT 
EASTERN    RAILWAY 

The  provision  of  railway  communication 
between  Vancouver  and  Fort  George  has 
long  been  in  request  by  Boards  of  Trade 
and  commercial  undertakings  within  British 
Columbia.  An  agreement  relative  to  the 
construction  of  such  a  railroad  has  accord- 
ingly received  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial 
Legislature.  The  parties  to  the  agreement 
are  the  Government  on  the  one  hand  and 
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Messrs.  Foley,  Welch  ajid  Stewart  on  the 
other.  The  line  will  proceed  from  North 
Vancouver  along  the  margin  of  Howe 
Sound  ;  thence  following  the  general  course 
of  the  Squamish  River  it  will  proceed  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  to  Lillooet  on  the 
Fraser  River.  From  Lillooet  the  railway 
will  follow  the  Fraser  River  until  a  junction 
is  effected  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railroad  at  or  near  Fort  George.  The 
assistance  rendered  to  this  line  by  the 
Government  is  similar  to  that  awarded 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  a  guaran- 
tee being  afforded  the  company's  bonds  for 
an  amount  equal  to  835,000  per  mile  of  the 
railway.  By  an  agreement  which  is  almost 
verbally  identical  with  that  concluded  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway,  control  of  freight  rates 
is  retained  by  tlie  Province  ;  the  company 
formally  binding  itself  not  to  appeal  to  the 
Railway  Commission  of  Canada  against 
any  decision  pronounced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Province.  Similarly,  in  return 
for  financial  guarantees,  the  Government 
receives  a  first  mortgage  on  the  line. 

Whilst  this  company  is  in  every  way  an 
independent  concern,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Railway  is  likely  in  the  future  to 
exert  some  influence  over  the  policy  which 
it  pursues.  This  important  line  is  afforded, 
bvan  agreement  with  Messrs.  Foley,  Welch 
and  Stewart,  the  first  right  to  acquire  a 
majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pacific 
Great  Eastern  when  such  stock  shall  be 
offered  to  the  latter  company.  The  same 
agreement  contains  the  basis  of  a  working 
agreement  between  the  two  railways. 
Finally,  both  lines  will  make  use  of  the 
same  terminal  station  at  Fort  George. 

Of  the  future  of  this  undertaking  nothing 
of  certainty  can  as  yet  be  said.  There  is 
every  probability,  however,  that  the  line 
will  ultimately  be  extended  to  a  point  con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  Fort  George. 
Such  at  least  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  voiced  by  its  First  Minister  when 
the  Bill  authorising  the  railwav  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Provincial  Legislature.  "  We 
would  have  you,"  he  said,  "  to  take  the  Bill 
that  we  submit  to-day  as  an  earnest  of  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  press  on 
with  the  work  of  providing  transportation 
for  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  I 
would  ask  the  House  to  believe  that  just  as 
soon  as  time  and  conditions  warrant,  it  is 
proposed  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  con- 
nect the  Peace  River  district  of  the  north 
with  the  older  and  more  settled  districts  of 
the  south." 
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KETTLE    VALLEY    RIVER 
COMPANY 

This  pi'ojcct,  tliougli  considerably  smaller 
in  extent  than  any  already  mentioned,  mav 
reasonably  be  expected  to  prove  of  great 
importance  in  the  development  of  a  large 
territory.  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  line 
already  existing  for  a  distance  of  about 
50  miles  from  Hope,  on  the  Eraser  River, 
to  Coldwater  Junction,  the  summit  of  the 
Coast  Range.  By  this  means  the  Kettle 
River  Valley  Railway  now  in  operation 
between  the  Provincial  boundary  and 
Nicola  Valley  will  obtain  access  to  the 
coast.  The  present  line,  about  275  miles 
in  length,  taps  a  fertile  country,  and  the 
extension  which  has  now  been  formally 
sanctioned  should  do  much  to  promote  its 
interests.  A  subsidy  has  been  granted  the 
railroad  to  the  extent  of  $10000  per  mile 
of  the  extension.  .V  further  grant  to  the 
value  of  $200,000  will  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  line  to  provide  a 
substantial  bridge  suited  both  for  railway 
and  vehicular  purposes  across  the  Fraser 
River  at  or  near  Hope.  The  capital  stock, 
income,  tolls,  and  properties  and  assets  of 
the  company  generally,  are  exempted  from 
Provincial  taxation  of  any  nature  until  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1924.  The  railway  agrees 
to  complete  the  extension  of  the  line  by 
the  ist  day  of  July,  191 5. 

RAILWAYS   ON 
VANCOUVER   ISLAND 

No  part  of  British  Columbia  of  equal 
extent  is  the  scene  of  more  active  railway 
construction  than  Vancouver  Island.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  this  should  be  so,  since 
the  island  is  exceptionally  suitable  for 
agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits.  For 
many  years  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  terminated  at  the  city  of 
Vancouver,  on  the  mainland,  placed  the 
island  somewhat  in  the  background.  This 
state  of  affairs  has  undergone  a  rapid 
change.  Both  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  and  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  are 
pledged  to  provide  an  efficient  ferry  service 
between  their  mainland  line  and  points  at 
or  near  Victoria.  In  addition,  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  is  pursuing  an  active 
policy  of  constructional  work  upon  the 
island  itself.  The  line  of  the  company  will 
follow  a  route  from  Victoria  to  Franklin 
Creek  on  the  Alberni  Canal,  by  way  of  Sooke, 
and  the  shores  of  Sooke  Lake  and  Shawnigan 
Lake  to  the  outlet  of  Cowichan  Lake.     It  is 


the  intention  of  the  company  ultimately  to 
extend  the  line  to  Hardv  Bav,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island. 

The  Esquimau  and  Nanaimo  Railway, 
wliich  is,  of  course,  alreadv  in  operation, 
has  recently  been  leased  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  here  again  an  active 
policy,  embracing  an  extension  to  the 
north  of  the  island,  will  be  embarked  upon. 
In  addition  to  tlie  two  important  trans- 
continental lines  already  mentioned,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  intends  to  construct  a 
third  line,  also  running  from  north  to  south. 

SUMMARY    OF    RAILWAY 
POLICY 

Dealing  with  the  polic\'  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  more  general  sense,  it  may  be 
said  that  support  is  given  to  anv  bona-tidc 
railway  project  advantageous  to  Provincial 
interests.  No  complex  scheme  exists  on 
piper.  Projects  are  considered  as  they  are 
brought  forward.  Government  aid  has  so 
far  taken,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  take, 
the  form  of  a  financial  guarantee. 

Grants  of  Crown  lands  for  right-of-way, 
sidings,  terminals,  and  similar  purposes 
have  been  made  to  the  Canadian  Northern 
and  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railways.  Land 
has  also  been  awarded  these  railways  for 
the  purposes  of  town  sites,  in  which  case 
the  Government  retains  a  one-third  interest. 
No  large  grants  of  land  such  as  marked  the 
inauguration  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way have  been  made  by  the  Provincial 
Government. 

Consider.ible  importance  is  attached  by 
the  present  Administration  to  the  question 
of  white  labour.  To  include  in  a  Railway 
Bill  a  clause  prohibiting  Oriental  labour 
might  easily  jeopardise  its  prospects  when 
it  came  before  the  Dominion  Parliament 
for  sanction.  The  Provincial  Administration 
has,  therefore,  whilst  excluding  the  subject 
from  the  main  Bill,  made  a  practice  of  con- 
cluding with  the  railways  interested  what 
may  be  termed  "  private  arrangements,"  by 
which  the  same  end  is  gained.  A  clause 
invariably  inserted  in  Bills  authorising  rail- 
way construction,  to  the  effect  that  supplies 
and  materials  are  to  be  purchased  within  the 
Province,  has  done  much  to  stimulate  trade. 

In  conclusion,  it  maybe  said  that  railway 
matters  are  still  in  their  infancy  in  British 
Columbia.  The  distances  to  be  covered 
are,  to  British  eyes,  immense  ;  and  though 
many  large  and  important  railway  interests 
are  already  represented  in  the  Province, 
construction  work  is  likel}'  to  be  continued 
for  some  years  to  come. 
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THE    CANADIAN    PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 

The  Prime  Minister  of  British  Columbia, 
referring  recently  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  remarked  that  it  was  "  the 
strongest  transportation  company  in  the 
world,"  adding,  "  there  is  none  in  its 
class." 

The  statement  was,  almost  certainly, 
literally  correct.  Alike  in  the  scope  of  its 
undertakings  and  the  extent  of  its  resources, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  stands  un- 
rivalled amongst  the  railways  of  the  world. 
It  is  open  to  question,  however,  if  the  very 
size  and  importance  of  this  great  under- 
taking is  not  dangerous  to  the  writer  who 
would  deal  with  its  activities  in  an  impartial 
manner.  A  length  of  track  amounting  in 
all  to  16,944  miles,  a  sphere  of  action 
extending  from  England  to  China,  the 
operation  of  mail  -  carrying  steamers  of 
tonnage  and  speed  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  absolute  control 
and  possession  of  6,660,581  acres  of 
agricultural  land  in  Manitoba,  Alberta, 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  4,395,948  acres 
more  in  British  Columbia,  are  facts  which 
tend  to  dazzle  the  imagination.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  when  considering  the 
activities  of  this  great  undertaking,  exclu- 
sively to  confine  attention  to  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  roadbed  with  which,  in  the 
minds  of  travellers,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  is  most  usually  associated.  The 
interdependence  of  one  factor  upon  an- 
other should  be  considered  ;  the  liner  with 
the  train,  the  train  with  the  land,  the  land 
\x'\i\\  its  produce,  and  that  again  with  a 
thousand  markets  served  by  the  company 
in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  China, 
and  Japan. 

Of  the  early  history  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
at  any  length.  British  Columbia  in  the 
Terms  of  Union,  1871,  had  secured  from 
the  Federal  Government  of  Canada,  as  one 
of  several  conditions  on  which  the  Province 
agreed  to  enter  the  Dominion,  an  under- 
taking to  connect  by  a  railroad  the  sea- 
board of  the  Province  with  tlie  raiKvay 
system  of  Canada.  Nor  did  the  matter  end 
here,  for  the  further  stipulation  was  made 
and  agreed  to  that  the  line  should  be  com- 
menced within  two  years,  and  completed 
within  ten  years,  from  the  date  of  the 
Union. 

The  stupendous  nature  of  the  engage- 
ment thus  entered  into  was  not  long  in 
producing  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Dominion  legislators.    It  was  contended 
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on  all  sides  that  the  contract  was  impossible 
of  fulfilment ;  and  the  inclusion  in  tlie 
Address  to  the  Throne  of  an  assertion  that 
the  line  should  be  constructed  and  worked 
by  private  enterprise  alone  saved  the 
Government  from  defeat.  Private  enter- 
prise, however,  despite  a  promise  of  liberal 
assistance  both  in  cash  and  land,  was  loath 
to  take  up  what  was  so  universally  regarded 
as  a  hazardous  and  speculative  enterprise  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1880  that  a  syndicate 
was  found  daring  enough  to  do  so.  From 
this  date  work  on  the  construction  of  the 
line  was  almost  contmuous,  and  by  1885 
the  great  transcontinental  railroad  had  been 
completed. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
British  Columbia  had  calmly  acquiesced  in 
the  delay  that  had  occurred.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  Terms  of  Union  were  clear  in 
their  intention  and  binding  in  their  nature  ; 
and  the  Dominion  Government  was  re- 
peatedly called  upon  to  make  good  the 
promise  they  contained.  The  Government 
was  incHned,  therefore,  to  view  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  the  appearance  of  a 
syndicate  willing  to  relieve  it  of  this  trouble- 
some obligation. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  at  this  late  date 
to  grasp  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
which,  at  its  inception,  marked  the  course 
of  what  is  now  known  throughout  the  world 
as  the  strongest  corporation  of  all  time. 
The  winding  line  marked  out  upon  the  map 
may  well  have  filled  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment with  considerable  misgiving.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  the  road  was  beset  with 
engineering  difficulties,  and  when  these 
had  been  surmounted  the  grim  barrier  of 
the  Rockies  still  remained  to  bar  the  way 
to  the  Pacific.  Xor  was  this  all,  for  to 
north  and  south  of  the  line  the  population 
was  for  some  2,000  miles  so  scanty 
as  to  be  negligible  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it 
did  not  e.xist  at  all.  There  was  at  tliat 
time  no  hint  of  the  future  which  lav  before 
the  country,  and  men  might  well  wonder 
whether  a  venture  which  appeared  so 
desperate  could  ever  be  other  than  a 
constant  drain  upon  the  national  finances. 
The  Government,  therefore,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  stint  the  aid  without  which  it 
would  have  been  madness  for  the  company 
to  proceed,  and  terms  of  considerable 
liberality  were  proposed  and  accepted. 
In  addition  to  the  700  miles  of  track 
already  constructed  the  Government  con- 
tributed $25,000,000  in  cash  and  25,000,000 
acres  in  land.     Material  for  the  construc- 


tion of  bridges  and  telegraph  lines  was 
admitted  duty-free,  and  the  railway  and 
its  equipment  were  made  exempt  from 
taxation.  The  land  grant,  though  prodig- 
ious in  extent,  was  far  from  representing 
aiiv  equivalent  sum  in  money.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in 
1 88 1  was  far  greater  than  it  is  to-day,  and 
that  the  subsidj'  was  consequently  even 
more  considenible  than  mere  figures  can 
suggest. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence 
the  history  of  the  company  seemed  amplv 
to  justify  the  ominous  prophecies  which 
had  accompanied  its  foundation.  The  cost 
of  construction  was  found  vastly  to  exceed 
all  the  estimates  that  had  been  arrived  at, 
and  the  scarcity  of  population  in  British 
Columbia  and  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  line  was  pointed  to  as  finally  dis- 
posing of  any  hope  that  the  railway  could 
earn  a  dividend  upon  its  capital.  The 
credit  of  the  Government,  however,  was 
concerned  in  the  enterprise  almost  as 
greatly  as  that  of  its  projectors,  and  a  loan, 
now  repaid,  was  provided  by  the  Dominion 
to  assist  the  undertaking.  Such  indeed 
were  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  that 
tlie  promoters  of  the  line  are  said  to  have 
mortgaged  their  own  propertj'  to  secure 
additional  funds.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain 
that  the  companv  found  it  necessary  to 
raise  considerable  sums  of  money  both  in 
London  and  Paris  on  the  security  of  the 
land  granted  it. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  vicissitudes,  in 
1885  the  railway  had  entered  Port  Moodv. 
on  Burrard  Inlet,  and  a  year  or  so  later,  at 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Vancouver,  had 
reached  to  the  Pacific. 

The  prodigious  influence  exercised  by 
this  event  over  the  fortunes  of  British 
Columbia  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
The  prolonged  and  hazardous  journey 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  had  given 
place  to  a  method  of  transit  at  once  com- 
fortable and  swift  ;  and  a  stream  of  im- 
migrants soon  began  to  flow  along  the 
railroad  and  to  settle  in  its  vicinity.  The 
public  affairs  of  the  Province,  however, 
still  left  much  to  be  desired.  A  deficit  in 
the  Budget  was  an  annual  occurrence,  and 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  which  e.'ttended  railway  facilities 
alone  could  accomplish,  was  a  matter 
with  which  the  only  railroad  within  its 
borders  was  at  that  time  incompetent  to 
grapple. 
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For  some  years  the  interests  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway'  in  British 
Columbia,  beyond  the  provision  of  a  few 
river  and  coasting  steamers,  remained 
practically  what  they  were  when  the  line 
h.ad  first  entered  the  Province.  Then,  in 
1891,  the  company,  by  a  bold  stroke  of 
policy,  brought  the  coasts  of  China  and 
Japan  within  the  sphere  of  its  activities. 
Three  steamers,  known  respectively  as  the 
Empress  of  India,  Empress  of  China,  and 
Empress  of  Japan,  vessels  of  about  6,000 
tons  register,  were  sent  to  the  Pacific  to 
run  regularly  from  Vancouver  to  Yoko- 
hama and  Hong  Kong.  These  vessels 
were  the  first  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany to  which  the  designation  "  Empress" 
was  attached  ;  and  to  the  great  popularity 
with  travellers  of  all  nationalities  which 
these  ships  have  enjoyed  can  doubtless  be 
ascribed  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
perpetuate  the  distinctive  title  bv  which 
they  are  known. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  enterprise,  and  British  Columbia, 
whilst  reaping  the  benefit  of  new  lines 
constructed  and  purchased  elsewhere  in 
the  Dominion  (at  a  rate  which  has  }-ielded 
the  remarkable  record  of  two  miles  of  new 
construction  per  diem),  had  of  necessity 
to  wait  for  any  considerable  increase  in 
railwaj'  mileage  within  its  own  boundaries. 
Westward  of  Brandon,  in  Manitoba,  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is 
constituted  by  a  single  track,  and  from 
the  congestion  of  traffic  occurring  on  the 
1,350  miles  which  separate  this  town  from 
the  west  coast  the  Province  was  for  some 
years  inevitably  a  sufferer.  But  affairs 
were  not  destined  to  remain  in  a  condition 
which  neither  the  Province  nor  the  com- 
pany could  view  with  equanimit\'.  By 
1895  the  Nakusp  and  Slocan  Railroad  had 
been  leased,  and  in  1897  the  company  b}- 
arrangement  with  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment constructed  a  Hne  from  Lethbridge, 
in  Alberta,  through  the  coal  areas  of  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  to  a  connection  with 
the  existing  line  at  Nelson,  a  distance  of 
340  miles,  the  Federal  Government  award- 
ing a  subsidy  of  $11,000  per  mile.  The 
British  Columbia  Southern  Railway  was 
also  leased  about  this  time,  and  3,350,000 
acres,  granted  to  that  company  by  the 
Provincial  Government,  were  thus  acquired 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In  1898 
the  interests  of  the  comf)any  in  British 
Columbia  were  still  further  increased, 
control    being   secured    of    the    F^squimalt 
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and  Kanaimo  Railway,  extending  at  tliat 
time  for  a  distance  of  78  miles,  from 
Victoria  to  Wellington,  on  Vancouver 
Island,  the  land  of  the  company  being 
augmented  bv  1,600.000  acres  in  the 
possession  of  the  island  line  ;  whilst  other 
developments,  small  in  themselves  but 
effective  in  combination,  added  tlieir 
quota  to  the  growing  influence  and 
efficiencv  of  the  great  transcontinental 
railroad. 

These  developments,  considerable  as 
they  undoubtedly  were,  still  found  the 
Province  far  from  contented.  Land  had 
been  opened  up  at  a  rate  almost  without 
precedent,  industries  had  arisen  on  all 
sides,  and  a  general  demand  soon  arose 
for  those  additional  railway  facilities  which 
it  was  not  within  the  power  of  the  company, 
with  its  vast  obligations  elsewhere  in  the 
Dominion,  to  supplv  within  a  limited  space 
of  time.  The  inevitable  competition,  there- 
fore, soon  loomed  upon  the  horizon,  and 
what  was  once  a  gigantic  and  in  some 
respects  a  beneficent  monopoly  is  now 
threatened  by  competitors  in  a  hundred 
different  directions.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  driving  its  track  across  the  con- 
tinent, has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
northern  lands  of  the  Province.  To  the 
south  and  north  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  on  which  line  freight  rates  will, 
by  special  agreement,  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Provincial  Government, 
purposes  active  rivalry;  and  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  other 
and  smaller  railways  threaten  to  absorb 
a  carrying  trade  which  at  one  time 
appeared  well  within  the  grasp  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific. 

The  resources  of  the  Province,  however, 
will  prove  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the 
railroads  which  financial  enterprise  will 
be  willing  to  sanction,  and  the  C.P.R., 
in  pursuing  a  progressive  policy,  are  doubt- 
less actuated  as  greatly  by  the  sheer 
necessity  of  the  situation  as  by  any  desire 
to  offer  gratuitous  competition.  Branch 
lines  are  being  constructed,  gigantic  ter- 
minals and  freight  sheds  are  being  erected  ; 
the  water  service,  as  important  to  loco- 
motives as  to  mankind,  is  being  improved 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  line. 
Wooden  bridges  are  being  replaced  by 
steel  ones,  light  rails  are  being  replaced 
by  heavy  ones,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
engineers  and  working  gangs  are  labouring 
with  feverish  haste  to  supply  the  second 
line  of  track,  which  alone  can  enable  the 


railwav    to    cope    satisfactorily    with     the 
demands   made   upon   it. 

Turning  from  a  somewhat  general  view 
of  the  history  of  the  company  to  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  its  standing  and 
activities,  it  may  be  well  to  deal  at  once 
with  those  interests  which  immediately 
concern  British  Columbia.  In  this  con- 
nection the  recent  acquirement  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  of  two  important 
railwaj's,  the  Kaslo  and  Slocan,  operating 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Province, 
and  the  Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo,  on 
Vancouver  Island,  form  incidents  of  con- 
siderable moment.  The  first-mentioned  of 
these  railways  has  behind  it  a  somewhat 
unfortunate  record.  For  one  reason  or 
another  the  Great  Northern  Railway  (of 
the  United  States),  in  whose  hands  it 
remained  for  some  years,  were  unable  to 
secure  from  it  what  was  considered  an  . 
adequate  return  on  the  working  expenses. 
They  had,  indeed,  virtually  abandoned  the 
project  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way formulated  their  proposals.  The  new 
proprietors  by  agreement  with  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  will  expend  ©400,000 
upon  the  work  of  standardising  the  line, 
the  Government  assisting  to  the  extent 
of  a  further  $100,000. 

The  Esquimau  and  Nanaimo  Railway 
deserves  somewhat  fuller  notice.  It  forms 
at  present  the  only  line  in  operation  on 
Vancouver  Island  and  runs,  its  title  not- 
withstanding, from  Alberni  to  Victoria. 
This  railway,  of  which  the  Canadian 
Pacific  has  acquired  a  lease,  will  be 
immediately  extended  to  Comox  and 
ultimatel}'  to  the  extreme  north  of  the 
island.  The  full  importance  of  this 
acquisition  will  become  more  obvious  as 
the  resources  of  Vancouver  Island  are 
more  fully  developed.  Interest  in  this 
transaction  is,  however,  by  no  means 
limited  by  the  possibilities  of  local  trade, 
vast  as  they  undoubtedly  are.  A  glance  at 
any  trustworthy  map  will  show  the  narrow 
channel  which,  under  the  name  of  Seymour 
Narrows,  serves  at  one  point  to  separate 
Vancouver  Island  from  the  mainland. 
Within  a  few  years  this  channel,  for  rail- 
way purposes,  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 
Costly  as  the  undertaking  must  prove,  the 
bridging  of  Seymour  Narrows  is  inevitable  ; 
and  the  provision  of  direct  communication 
by  rail  between  Montreal  and  Victoria  is  no 
more  than  a  matter  of  time. 

Supplementing     the     railvvaj-,     direct!}' 
owned  ;and  controlled   by  the  C.P.R.,  an 
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extensive  coasting  service  is  maintained 
between  the  principal  ports  of  the  Province, 
including,  to  the  south,  Seattle  (in  the  State 
of  Washington),  Vancouver,  and  Victoria, 
and  to  the  north  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Alaskan  coast.  The  vessels  emplo3'ed  are 
speedy  and  comfortable,  and  the  service  is 
conducted  throughout  in  a  manner  entirely 
creditable  to  the  great  concern  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

Whilst  the  policy  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  may  properly  be  regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  particular 
province,  the  vast  energies  and  latent 
resources  of  the  companv,  to  be  justly 
apprized,  must  be  viewed  in  their  en- 
tirety. No  apology  is  needed,  therefore, 
for  the  figures  which  we  are  about  to 
quote.  In  1895  the  gross  earnings  totalled 
$18,941,136;  b}-  1912  this  sum  had  in- 
creased to  1123,319,541.  In  1895  the 
working  expenses  of  tlie  line  amounted 
to  511,460,085;  in  1912  they  had  reached 
$80,021,298.  The  net  earnings  in  a 
similar  period  had  increased  from 
$7,480,950  to  $43,298,242,  and  the  freight 
moved  (in  tons)  from  4,274,667  to 
25,940,238.  The  2,983,793  passengers 
carried  in  1895  became  13,751,516  in  1912  ; 
584  locomotives  employed  on  the  line  were 
increased  to  1,820,  and  the  mileage  of  the 
system  leaped  during  the  same  period 
from  7,219  to  16,944.  ^^^^  have  here  a 
record  of  progress  such  as  no  other  rail- 
way in  the  world  can  equal.  Two  vessels, 
the  Empress  of  Inland  and  the  Empress  of 
Britain,  each  of  14,500  tons,  have  been 
placed  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  two  further 
vessels,  of  15,000  tons,  to  be  known  as  the 
Empress  of  Asia  and  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
are  at  this  moment  under  construction  for 
service  between  Vancouver  and  the  Orient. 
The  entire  fleet  of  the  company  on  the 
completion  of  these  ships  will  number  74 
vessels.  The  company  owns  a  number  of  the 
largest  hotels  within  Canada,  has  steamers 
upon  the  great  lakes,  builds  its  own  loco- 
motives and  carriages,  provides  ready-made 
farms  for  settlers,  conducts  extensive  irri- 
gation works,  and  controls  a  hundred 
interests  with  which,  nominally,  it  has  no 
connection  whatever.  Such  are  the  present 
activities  of  an  enterprise  which  30  years 
ago  was  mortgaging  its  land  to  obtain  a 
few  pounds. 

Whilst  we  do  not  purpose  to  deal  here 
with  the  financial  policy  of  the  company, 
something  should  be  said  of  the  profits 
divided  annually  by  the  shareholders.     The 
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lo  per  cent,  dividend,  intended  by  the 
Dominion  to  constitute  the  high-water 
mark  of  profit,  was  reached  some  time 
ago.  Receipts  in  excess  of  the  sum 
required  to  provide  this  rate  of  interest 
have  been  expended  on  the  building  of 
hotels,  the  construction  of  new  lines,  and 
in  many  other  directions. 

Finally,  to  revert  to  British  Columbia, 
it  can  truthfuUv  be  said  that  the  influence 
which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has 
wielded  over  the  destinies  of  the  Province 
has  been  almost  without  a  parallel  in 
modern  historv.  From  1885  to  the  present 
day  it  has  formed  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  solitarj-  link  between  England  and  the 
western  coast  of  the  Dominion.  That 
the  Province  in  such  circumstances  should 
never  have  laid  claim  to  a  grievance  could 
scarcely  be  hoped  for.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  railway  has  been 
on  the  whole  most  ably  administered, 
and  there  can  be  few  who  would  deny 
that  it  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  Western 
Canada. 


GRAND    TRUNK    P.ACIFIC    RAIL  = 
W.4Y    COMPANY 

.A.lthougli  the  lirst  transcontinental  rail- 
way was  completed  and  opened  for  traffic 
so  far  back  as  18S5,  the  development  of  the 
North-West,  and  especially  of  Northern 
British  Columbia,  proceeded  but  slowly. 
This  fact  may  to  some  extent  be  accounted 
for  by  the  heavy  expense  which  railway 
construction  within  the  Province  had  been 
found  to  entail. 

Again,  the  region  lying  between  the 
existing  railroad  and  the  international 
boundary  appeared,  in  the  early  history  of 
the  country,  to  offer  the  best  return  for 
investment.  It  was  even  reported  that  the 
northern  territory  was  useless  from  an 
economic  point  of  view. 

It  happened  therefore  that  for  many 
years  a  district  which  must  plaj'  a  most 
important  part  in  the  future  development 
of  the  countrj-  was,  so  far  as  railway  con- 
struction is  concerned,  largely  neglected, 
until  in  1903  the  project  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Compan}'  was 
formalh'  launched. 

The  history  of  tlie  new  transcontinental 
road  is  for  some  years  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railwaj*.  The  affairs 
of  this  company  having  drifted  into  an 
unsatisfactory      state,      the      shareholders 


appointed  as  president  of  the  system, 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  G.C.M.G.,  who  secured 
as  his  general  manager  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Hays.  Before  the  work  of  reorgani- 
sation had  been  completed,  however,  Mr. 
Hays  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  South 
Pacific  Railway,  and  for  a  time  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  was  deprived  of  his  ser- 
vices. Fortunately,  the  severance  was  not 
for  long,  for  Sir  Charles  Wilson  was  shortly 
able  to  regain  his  brilliant  lieutenant. 

To  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  the  return 
of  its  former  general  manager  was  fraught 
with  the  most  important  consequence,  for 
he  brought  with  him  a  scheme  that  was 
soon  to  affect  the  entire  railway  w-orld 
of  Canada. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  at  this  time  serves  to 
explain  the  necessitv  for  some  such  develop- 
ment as  the  returning  general  manager  had 
in  contemplation.  The  railvva%'  terminated 
at  the  Great  Lakes,  it  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  rails  of  a  powerful  com- 
petitor, and  further,  the  rival  line,  extending 
as  it  did  to  Vancouver,  was  able  practically 
to  dominate  transportation  between  the 
.\tlantic  and  the  Pacific  Coasts.  Believing, 
therefore,  that  an  aggressive  policy  was 
little  less  than  essential,  Mr.  Hays  boldly 
put  forward  his  suggestion  to  provide  the 
old  line  with  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  middle  west 
and  British  Columbia  was  entirely  favour- 
able to  this  daring  project.  The  Board  of 
Directors,  meeting  in  London,  received  the 
proposal  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  1903  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company*  was 
duly  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Some  anxiety  had  naturally  been  felt  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  assistance  which  the 
Government  of  Canada  would  render  to 
the  undertaking.  But  all  doubts  on  the 
subject  were  soon  to  be  removed.  In 
accordance  with  the  Liberal  principles  of 
the  Administration  then  in  power,  grants 
of  land  were  refused.  A  financial  subsidj-, 
however,  was  awarded,  and  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  complete,  as  a  national 
undertaking,  the  line  between  Moncton 
and  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  about  1,801 
miles,  or  one-half  of  the  total  length  of  the 
railway.  The  company,  on  its  part,  agreed 
to  take  over  this  portion  of  the  line  at  a 
yearl\-  rental  equivalent  to  3  per  cent,  upon 
the  cost  of  construction.  The  rental,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  charged  for  a  period  of 
7  years  after  the  completion  of  the  line. 
Further  consideration  is  extended  to  the 
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company  by  a  provision  that  should  the 
earnings  of  the  railway  for  the  3  years 
after  which  the  rental  charge  comes  into 
force  be  insufficient  to  provide  the  3  per 
cent,  rate  of  interest,  the  amount  by  which 
the  company  is  indebted  to  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  added  to  the  capital  account 
and  bear  interest  at  3  per  cent,  after  the 
3  years  have  expired.  Virtually,  therefore, 
the  company  secures  the  free  use  of  the 
line  for  7  years,  subject  to  operating 
charges,  and  need  not  pav  any  interest 
to  the  Government  until  10  j-ears  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  this  portion  of  the  railway. 

The  section  of  the  railwav"  between 
Winnipeg  and  the  seaboard  of  British 
Columbia,  extending  1,755  miles,  is  known 
as  tlie  Western  Division,  and  is  the  property 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, by  whom  it  has  been  constructed.  This 
line,  from  the  fact  that  it  passes  through 
two  very  different  conditions  of  country,  is 
subdivided  into  two  parts,  known  respec- 
tivelj'  as  the  Prairie  Division  (including 
914  miles  from  Winnipeg  to  Wolf  Creek) 
and  the  Mountain  Division  (including  841 
miles  from  Wolf  Creek  to  Prince  Rupert). 
In  the  division  first  mentioned  the  line 
crosses  the  plains  of  the  prairies.  In  the 
Mountain  Division,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
railroad  traverses  the  Rocky  and  Cascade 
mountain  ranges. 

The  subsidj'  granted  by  the  Government 
has  been  varied  to  suit  the  cost  of  con- 
struction in  these  divisions.  In  the  Moun- 
tain section,  which  especially  concerns 
British  Columbia,  constructional  work  was 
certain  to  be  extremely  heavy,  and  the 
Government,  taking  this  fact  into  account, 
undertook  to  provide  75  per  cent,  of  the 
cost.  The  balance  of  the  sum  required 
was  secured  bv  an  issue  of  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  bonds,  on  which  the  parent  con- 
cern, the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  guaranteed 
both  principal  and  interest  for  a  period  of 
50  years.  The  amount  provided  by  the 
Government  was  secured  by  the  issue  of 
bonds  guaranteed  b\-  the  Government,  on 
which  the  Government  agreed  to  pay 
interest  for  a  period  of  7  j'ears  after  the 
completion  of  the  line.  The  Government 
may  not  claim  upon  the  company  for  the 
interest  so  paid.  After  the  lapse  of  the 
first  7  years  the  payment  of  the  interest 
devolves  upon  the  company.  The  railway, 
however,  is,  as  before,  allowed  a  further 
period  of  3  years  in  which  to  develop  the 
resources  of  their  line. 
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The  provision  hv  Ihc  r.iilway  of  satis- 
laclorv  rolliiiji  stocU  is  secured  by  an 
uTulerlakinj^  on  the  part  of  the  company 
to  provide  an  initial  equipment,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  line,  to  a  value  of  not  less 
than  $20,000,000.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1906  gives  the  company  the 
power  to  issue  debenture  stock  to  the 
extent  of  $25,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrvin"  the  undertakinsj  into  effect. 


CAK    EylMI'MIAT,   &c. 

Cl.iss  Xuinher  of  Cars.  Cost. 

P.issenfier  194  $2,220,103.14 

Freight  i.v77"  ^' ■.475)''26.36 

Construction  appliances,  including  flat  cars, 
snow  ploughs,  &c.,  number  2,391,  valued  at 
$2,076,649.65.  Total  car  and  motive-power 
equipment,    all    told,     ''',355  ;    total    cost, 

As  regards  the  route  to  be  followed,  par- 


tainous   nature,   through   Fort   George  and 
Hazelton  to  Frince  Rupert. 

That  portion  of  the  railway  which 
traverses  the  Province  bi^ng  still  in  an  in- 
complete state,  but  little  remains  to  be  said 
of  the  activities  of  the  company.  Mention 
should  be  made,  however,  of  the  steamers 
Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Cieor^e,  which  ply 
regularh"  from  the  terminal  port  of  the  line 
southward     to    \'ancouver,    Victoria,    and 


1.   STANDARD    PASSENGER    TRAIN,    CANADIAN    NORTHERN    RAILWAY,    LTD. 

2.    TYPE    OF    MOTOR-DRIVEN    CAR    USED    BY    THE    CANADIAN    NORTHERN    RAILWAY,    LTD. 


The  following  table  shows  the  class  and 
cost  of  rolling  stock  already  purchased  : — 


MoriVK-IH)\VKK    EoUIl'MK 
Xumber  Type.  Si/ 

..  Ten- wheel 

..  Pacific  ... 

..  Switch  ... 

..  Simple  consolidation... 

..  Simple  consolidation... 

..  Simple  Mogul... 

..  Simple  Mogul... 

..  Eight-wheel     ... 
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Total  cost,  $3,08 
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19 
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26 
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28 
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30 

20 
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26 

IS 
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26 

18 
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ticular  care  has  been  paid  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  line  to  such  matters 
as  gradients  and  curves.  A  considerable 
amount  of  success  has,  indeed,  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  company's  engineers,  and 
there  is  everv  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
railway  on  its  completion  will  possess  a 
line  better  suited  to  the  haulage  of  heavy 
traffic  than  those  of  its  rivals.  Entrance 
was  effected  into  the  Province  by  tlie 
Yellowhead  Pass,  and  at  this  point  the 
Grand  Trunk  attains  its  summit  limit  of 
3,723  feet.  Thence  the  line  proceeds, 
traversing  countrv  generally  of  a  mouu- 
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Seattle.  These  vessels  were  placed  in 
service  in  June,  1910,  and  are  amongst 
the  largest  and  fastest  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  Province.  They  have 
a  gross  tonnage  of  3,380  tons,  are  320  feet 
in  length,  and  have  a  speed  of  iSi  knots 
per  hour.  They  are  furnished  in  the  most 
comfortable  fashion,  and  have  proved  them- 
selves e.\tremely  popular  with  travellers  of 
all  descriptions.  The  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  and  the  Alaskan  coast  are  also 
included  in  the  steamship  service  provided 
by  the  company  from  Prince  Rupert.  As 
regards  future  developments,  it  is  perhaps 
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somewhat  early  to  make  a  definite  pro- 
nouncement. It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  the  company  intends  to  provide  an 
efficient  and  rapid  transcontinental  service 
and  to  compete  for  the  trade  with  the 
Orient  at  present  largely  controlled  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  company  hopes  to  effect  a 
saving  of  two  daj-s  on  the  journey  as  at 
present  made  between  Liverpool  and 
Asiatic  ports.  Interest  in  the  new  line 
from  the  purely  Provincial  point  of  view- 
is  largelj'  centred  on  the  development  of 
Northern  British  Columbia.  That  this 
portion  of  the  country  must  benefit  enor- 
mously from  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
and  enterprising  railway  is  not  to  be 
doubted. 

CANADIAN     NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 

The  history  of  the  Canadian  Xorthern 
Railway  is,  in  its  earlier  stages,  that  of 
several  railroads  operating  chiefl\'  in  the 
more  easterlv  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
In  1896  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  two 
gentlemen  whose  financial  and  commercial 
genius  was  soon  to  be  recognised  through- 
out the  Dominion,  purchased  the  charter  of 
the  Lake  Manitoba  and  Canal  Company. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  they  had 
constructed  and  brought  into  operation 
their  first  100  miles  of  railroad.  This 
line,  extending  from  Gladstone  to  Dauphin, 
proved  entirel}'  successful,  and  in  the 
following  year  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Mann  commenced  the  construction  from 
Winnipeg  of  the  Manitoba  and  South- 
Eastern  Railway.  At  this  time  Port  Arthur 
was  connected  with  Duluth  by  a  railway 
known  as  the  Port  Arthur,  Duluth,  and 
Western  Railway.  This  company  was 
purchased,  and  the  line  controlled  by  it 
was  connected  with  the  Manitoba  and 
South-Eastern  Railwaj-.  Within  tlie  next 
few  }-ears  other  lines  were  constructed  or 
acquired  with  a  facility  and  rapidity-  seldom 
equalled,  until,  in  igoi,  the  railway  interests 
of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  then 
amounting  to  1,200  miles  of  lines,  were 
combined  to  form  the  Canadian  Xorthern 
Railway. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  line 
towards  the  west  is  well  known.  Ed- 
monton was  reached  in  1904.  In  1905 
the  railway  entered  Prince  Albert,  and  in 
1907  the  trains  of  the  Canadian  Xorthern 
were   running   into  Regina.     During    igii 


new  line  was  constructed  in  the  prairie 
provinces  to  the  extent  of  480  miles,  and 
the  programme  for  1912  includes  the 
provision  of  some  600  additional  miles  of 
branch  lines  which  will  open  up  this  terri- 
tory still  further.  In  the  meantime,  in 
1910,  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into 
with  the  Government  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  future  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railway  as  a  transcontinental  line  had 
become  assured.  From  this  date  work  in 
the  west  has  been  undertaken  with  the 
greatest  energy  and  determination.  The 
line  enters  the  Province,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  through  the 
Yellowhead  Pass,  .\bout  Tete  Jaune  Cache 
the  two  railways  diverge,  the  Grand  Trunk 
taking  a  northerly  route  to  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  Canadian  Xorthern  following  the 
banks  of  the  North  Thompson  River  south- 
ward to  Kamloops.  From  this  point  the 
route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwa\'  is 
more  or  less  closely  adhered  to  until  Xew 
Westminster  and  Vancouver  are  attained. 

Considerable  attention  has  everywhere 
been  given  to  the  question  of  gradient  and 
curves,  and  the  line  will  prove  well  suited 
to  the  hauKige  of  freight  at  a  low  operating 
expenditure. 

The  construction  of  a  line  on  Vancouver 
Island  has  already  been  commenced.  Work 
is  being  undertaken  in  the  vicinit}'  of 
Victoria,  and  this  branch  of  the  railroad 
will  one  dav  extend  the  entire  length  of 
the  island.  An  efficient  service,  which  the 
company  is  under  contract  to  provide,  will 
serve  to  unite  this  line  with  the  service 
provided  bv  the  company  on  the  mainland. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  transcontinental 
line  will  be  completed  and  in  operation  bv 
1914.  To  achieve  this  end  the  railway  has 
pushed  ahead  with  construction  work  in  a 
manner  which,  to  quote  the  Premier  of  the 
Province,  "  constitutes  a  record  in  Canadian 
railway  building." 

.\  branch  line  will  be  constructed  from 
Kamloops  through  the  Okanagan  Vallev. 
This  line  will  pass  through  or  near  to  the 
towns  of  Armstrong  and  Vernon,  and  will 
extend  altogether  for  a  distance  of  about 
129  miles.  From  Vernon  a  line  will  run 
eastwards  to  Lumby,  a  distance  of  16  miles. 

Reference  to  the  Canadian  Xorthern 
Railway  could  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  large  and  handsome 
steamers  which  the  line  has  placed  in 
service  between  Montreal  and  Bristol.  The 
Royal  Edward  and  Royal  George  hold  the 
speed  record  between  Canada  and  England  ; 
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they  are  ver\-  comfortably  fitted,  and  ex- 
ceedingly popular  with  travellers  of  all 
nationalities  and  classes. 

Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  now  better 
known  as  Sir  William  Mackenzie  and  Sir 
Donald  Mann,  have  acquired  numerous 
interests  in  various  parts  of  British  Columbia, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  line  which  they 
control  will  play  a  large  part  in  the  future 
development  of  industrial  and  commercial 
British  Columbia. 


BRITISH      COLUMBIA     ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY     COMPANY,    LTD. 

This  company,  under  powers  conferred 
by  Acts  of  the  Provincial  Parliament, 
operates  a  comprehensive  system  of  electric 
tramways  in  Vancouver,  Xorth  ^■ancouver, 
New  Westminster,  Steveston,  Victoria  and 
the  surrounding  municipalities,  while  a 
long  line  from  Vancouver  to  Chilliwack 
admirably  supplements  the  transportation 
facilities  of  that  portion  of  the  fertile  Lower 
Eraser  Valle}-.  The  company  also  supplies 
various  communities  with  electric  light, 
power  and  gas,  owning  and  operating  the 
Vancouver  Power  Company,  Ltd.,  the 
Vancouver  Island  Power  Company,  Ltd., 
the  Vancouver  Gas  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the 
Victoria  Gas  Company,  Ltd. 

The  establishment  of  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Electric  Railwaj'  Companj-  was 
only  accomplished  in  the  face  of  great  diffi- 
culties and  under  the  most  unfavourable 
conditions.  At  the  time  of  its  inception, 
in  the  \'ear  1897,  Canadian  enterprises  were 
bv  no  means  easy  to  finance,  especially  in 
the  Far  West,  of  which  very  little  was 
known.  The  capitalisation  of  the  venture 
was  further  hindered  by  the  previous 
failure  of  the  Consolidated  Railway  Com- 
pany to  make  a  success  of  the  very  thing 
which  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Rail- 
way Company  proposed  to  undertake.  The 
city  authorities  when  approached  declined 
to  take  up  what  the}-  considered  a  hazardous 
venture,  and  the  tracks,  rolling  stock,  &c., 
of  the  Consolidated  Railway  Company  were 
offered  for  sale  by  auction  without  result. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  English  enterprise  and 
commercial  foresight  that  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company, 
financed  in  England  by  English  capitalists, 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  successfully 
carried  through  the  project  that  everybody 
else  had  rejected.  The  company  was 
formed  in   1897  with  an  authorised  capital 
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of  $2,700,000,  and  for  #462,000  purchased 
the  property  and  assets,  inchiding  the 
franchises,  of  the  Consohdated  Railway 
Company,  which  was  operating  tramways 
in  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  New  West- 
minster, and  the  inter-urban  line  between 
\'anconver  and  New  Westminster.  For 
the  lirst  4  years  of  its  existence  it 
prosecuted  its  work  under  af^reements 
previously  made  between  the  city  and  the 
defunct  company,  but  on  the  14th  of  October, 
igoi,  an  agreement  was  made  consolidating 
all  previous  arrangements.  The  new  agree- 
ment was  for  a  period  of  18  years  from  the 
nth  of  February,  1901,  and  provides  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  city  may 
purchase  the  lines  and  other  property  of 
the  company  "  actually  used,  in  use,  or  to 
be  used  in  the  operations  of  the  railway 
lines  and  plant  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Vancouver  as  existing  in  n)oi." 
As  the  effect  of  this  agreement,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Vancouver  in  1919  will  be  entitled  to 
purch.ase  49  miles  out  of  a  total  of  256  miles 
now  operated  by  the  company,  who  will 
still  retain  various  lines  of  entry  into  the 
city,  some  in  perpetuity  and  others  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  Franchises 
granted  bj'  various  municipahties  are  held 
for  other  lines  over  periods  of  not  less  than 
36  years.  In  the  event  of  the  city  authori- 
ties   not    purchasing  the  city  lines  at   the 


stipulated  time,  the  agreement  is  renewable 
for  successive  periods  of  5  years. 

So  closely  united  are  the  interests  of  the 
company  and  Vancouver,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  one  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
the  otlier,  and  the  progressive  policy  of  the 
company  in  extending  its  system  into  out- 
lying districts  has  done  much  to  prevent 
the  undue  congestion  of  the  population  of 
the  city.  The  value  of  suburban  propertv 
again  has  been  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  tram  service,  and  this  has  added  largely 
to  the  general  wealth.  The  electric  power 
used  by  the  company  is  generated  at  its 
power-house  on  the  shore  of  the  north 
arm  of  Burrard  Inlet,  16  miles  from 
Vancouver.  The  water  for  driving  the 
machinery  is  taken  from  Lakes  Buntzen 
and  Coquitlam,  which  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  25  miles  long,  bored 
through  the  intervening  mountains. 

Comparative  statistics  of  the  company 
illustrate  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
since  its  inception.  The  original  capital  of 
$2,700,000  has  grown  to  $22,801,440;  its 
horse-power  from  2,000  to  100,000 — a 
figure  which  will  eventually  be  doubled  ; 
its  mileage  has  increased  from  40  to 
256  miles,  and  the  number  of  cars  in 
use  from  50  to  647.  For  the  12  months 
ending    June     30th,    1904,    the     company 


carried  8,869,480  passengers  ;  in  npj  the 
figures  reached  16,281,766;  in  1910 
34,476,804;  and  in  1911  no  less  than 
46,541,448  people  travelled  over  its  lines. 
More  than  5,000  men  are  employed  in 
various  capacities  at  an  average  annual 
wage  of  $840  per  man. 

In  Victoria,  the  company  owns  20J  miles 
of  single  track,  originally  operated  by 
power  generated  at  Coldstream,  the  first 
installation  providing  1,000  horse-power. 
In  1909  this  was  found  to  be  insufficient, 
and  a  further  power  scheme  was  put  into 
operation  at  Jordan  River,  40  miles  from 
Victoria,  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island.  In  the  autumn  of  igii  power  was 
first  obtained  from  this  source,  which  will 
eventually  place  35,000  horse-power  at  the 
company's  disposal  on  Vancouver  Island,  in 
addition  to  the  power  at  Goldstream  and 
the  auxiliary  steam  plant. 

The  work  of  few  tramway  companies  is 
perfect,  and  it  is  not  suggested  that  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
company's  affairs  have  been  managed 
in  a  careful  and  expert  fashion,  though 
possibly  a  greater  effort  might  be  made 
to  provide  the  increased  service  demanded 
year  by  year  by  the  growing  suburbs  of 
Vancouver. 
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THE   COAST  DISTRICT 


I  ROM  Powell  Lake  to 
Prince  Rupert,  the 
coastal  region  of 
British  Columbia  is 
practically  one  huge 
timber  belt,  sparselv 
populated  and  largely 
unknown.  Here  and 
there  along  the  coast  are  found  small 
communities  engaged  in  fishing  and 
logging,  as  at  Rivers  Inlet,  where  a  few 
isolated  ranches  find  a  market  for 
their  produce.  Communication  between 
these  settlements  is  maintained  by  steamers, 
the  character  of  the  country  rendering  the 
construction  of  roads  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  and  one  that  must  be  kept  in 
abeyance  until  the  population  is  sufficient 
to  justify  the  undertaking.  With  a  few 
exceptions  the  country  south  of  the  Kitimaat 
Valley  is  not  suitable  for  farming,  though 
many  of  those  engaged  in  fishing  supple- 
ment their  revenue  from  the  sea  by  keeping 
a  cow,  a  few  pigs  and  chickens,  and  grow- 
ing vegetables.  At  the  back  of  Bella  Coola 
is  an  area  of  14,000  acres  where  agriculture 
should  prove  profitable  ;  a  smaller  but 
similar  area  exists  on  Wakeman  Sound,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kingcome  River  are 
some  10,000  acres  which  will  grow  hops, 
oats,  and  roots  when  cleared  of  timber.  On 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  coast,  notablv 
Porcher,  are  tracts  of  land  capable  of 
supporting  flocks  of  sheep. 

North  of  the  Kitimaat,  however,  and  in 
the  vallej'  bordering  that  river  itself,  the 
country  undergoes  a  marked  change,  and 
although  timber  is  still  prominent,  the 
agricultural   areas   are   far  more  extensive 


and  fertile  than  farther  south.  In  the  Xaas 
Vallev  are  wide  stretches  of  land  extending 
far  back  from  the  river,  where  the  soil,  a 
river  silt  with  a  gravelly  and  occasionally 
clay  subsoil,  is  especially  adapted  for  mixed 
farming.  Much  of  the  land  is  clear  of 
timber,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  could  be  cleared  at  a  low  cost, 
being  but  lightly  wooded. 

In  the  upper  Xaas  Valle)-,  in  a  district 
extending  west  to  the  Portland  Canal,  an 
inland  waterway,  through  the  middle  of 
which  runs  the  international  boundary, 
mining  is  the  principal  industry.  Silver, 
lead,  and  copper  gold  ores  are  found,  the 
more  noteworthy  mines  being  the  Red 
Cliff,  Portland  Canal,  Stewart,  Ben  Bolt, 
Maple  Bay,  and  Granby  Bay.  .\  hundred 
miles  north  of  Stewart  are  the  anthracite 
coalfields  of  Groundhog  Mountain,  covering 
an  area  of  2,000  square  miles. 

The  Skeena  River  flows  througli  country 
varied  in  character  and  often  densely 
wooded.  There  is,  however,  much  land 
that  is  well  suited  to  agricultural  purposes, 
the  Kitsumkalim  Valley  proving  excep- 
tionally fertile.  In  this  nook  of  the 
Cascades  there  is  room  on  the  bench  lands 
for  thousands  of  settlers,  and  pioneer 
farmers  have  raised  cherries,  pears,  apples, 
and  plums  in  sufficient  abundance  to  pro- 
duce a  most  encouraging  profit.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  already 
reaches  for  many  miles  up  the  Skeena,  and 
as  soon  as  its  completion  gives  direct  com- 
munication from  the  east  and  obviates  the 
long  journey  via  Vancouver,  the  valley 
should  be  rapidly  settled. 

Like  other  rivers  on  the  western  coast 
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the  Skeena  is  well  stocked  with  salmon  ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  probably  the  richest  in  British 
Columbia,  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river  various  salmon  canneries  are  in  active 
operation. 

The  journey  from  Vancouver  to  Prince 
Rupert  is  one  that  always  affords  the 
traveller  pleasure,  as  the  inland  channel  fol- 
lowed avoids  rough  seas,  while  the  scenery 
of  the  mainland  on  the  right  and  the 
numerous  small  islands  on  the  left  are  a 
source  of  continual  wonder  and  delight. 
The  mainland  coast  is  indented  with  pre- 
cipitous fiords  running  many  miles  inland, 
and  have  well  earned  for  that  part  of  the 
Province  the  title  of  the  "  Norway"  of 
America. 

-©. 

BELLA    COOLA 

On  the  20th  day  of  July,  1793,  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie  reached  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  after  a  long  and  arduous 
journey  across  North  America.  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  as  he  then  was,  was  the  first 
while  man  to  traverse  the  continent  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  where  he 
reached  the  coast  at  a  spot  now  known  as 
Bella  Cdola.  The  origin  of  this  name  is 
obscure,  the  popular  belief  being  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
residing  in  the  district,  though  there  is  no 
authentic  information  to  substantiate  this 
theory.  The  town  of  Bella  Coola,  which 
has  gradually  developed  from  a  port  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  of  the 
same  name  which  rises  in  the  Cascade 
Range  and  flows  amidst  glorious  mountain 
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scencrv  through  a  fertile,  well-timbered 
valley  into  the  head  of  North  Bentinck 
Arm,  formerly  known  as  Mackenzie's  Out- 
let. It  is  this  great  inlet  that  provides 
access  to  Bella  Coola  from  the  open 
Pacific,  by  way  of  Burke  Channel  and  Fitz- 
Hugh  Sound.  The  main  steamboat  route 
from  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  Seattle  to 
Prince  Rupert  and  northern  porls  passes 
through  FitzHugh  Sound  ;  and  the  distance 
from  this  route  to  Bella  Coola  is  about 
60  miles  along  a  deep,  easily  navigated,  and 
well-sheltered  waterwav.  The  town  site 
occupies  the  full  width  of  a  beautiful  valley 
which  is  at  this  point  a  little  over  a  mile 
wide.  The  centre  of  the  vallej-,  where  the 
business  quarter  of  the  town  will  be  situated, 
is  practically  level,  but  on  each  side  hills 
rise  to  a  great  height,  and  ut  the  base  of 
these  hills  are  natural  gravelly  terraces 
rising  from  50  to  200  feet  above  the  fiats. 
These  terraces  are  easily  accessible  bv  road 
or  tram,  and  form  an  ideal  situation  for  the 
residential  quarters  of  the  town.  The  main 
vallej'  of  the  Bella  Coola  River  runs  nearlv 
due  east  and  west  ;  notwithstanding  the 
height  of  the  surrounding  hills,  therefore, 
no  sunshine  is  lost  either  in  summer  or 
winter.  Along  the  front  of  the  town  for 
the  full  width  of  the  valley  extend  tide  flats 
which  present  just  the  right  conditions  for 
pile-driving  and  the  erection  of  wharves 
and  warehouses.  It  is  proposed  at  some 
future  date  to  erect  a  sea-wall  along  (he 
outer  edge  of  these  flats  and  to  fill  in  tlie 
intervening  space  between  deep  water  and 
the  existing  highlands,  as  has  been  done  in 
Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  other  coast  towns. 
As  the  two  ports  of  Vancouver  and  Prince 
Rupert  lie  some  550  miles  apart,  there 
would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  need  for 
an  intermediate  commercial  harbour — a 
need  which  Bella  Coola,  by  virtue  of  its 
geographical  and  topographical  position,  is 
well  suited  to  supply.  It  is  the  best  gate- 
A'ay  through  the  Cascade  Range  into  the 
Xcchaco,  Ootsa  Lake,  and  Chilcotin  dis- 
tricts, while  the  Pine  River  Pass  affords 
better  possibilities  for  a  railway  from  Bella 
Coola  to  Fort  St.  John  or  Dunvegan,  the 
centre  of  the  Peace  River  district,  than  any 
other  pass  through  the  Rockies,  being 
several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the 
Vellowhead,  and  over  2,000  feet  lower  than 
the  Kicking  Horse  Pass  ;  Bella  Coola,  also, 
is  nearer  Dunvegan  than  any  other  Pacific 
port.  Immedialely  behind  Bella  Coola  is 
an  area  of  about  14,000  acres  of  land 
eminently  adapted  by  soil  and  climate  to 


tiie  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  .\ 
considerable  part  of  tliis  land  has  been 
under  cultivation  since  1S94,  when  the 
Norwegian  settlement,  then  known  as 
"  Hagensborg,"  was  first  founded.  Accord- 
ing to  Government  statistics  and  private 
reports  there  are  fully  2,000,000  acres  of 
land  suitable  for  general  farming  within 
300  miles  of  Bella  Coola,  whilst  this  town 
will  afford  the  most  satisfactory  means  of 
access  to  millions  of  acres  in  the  Pe.ice 
River  district. 

PRINCE    RUPERT 

Among  the  many  important  matters  that 
the  officials  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  had  to  decide  when  building  their 
line  across  Canada,  the  selection  of  a 
western  terminus  was  one  that  demanded 
the  closest  and  most  careful  attention, 
since  upon  the  choice  made  depended  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  future  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  Among  other  qualifications 
it  was  especially  necessary  that  the  future 
city  should  have  a  iirst-class  harbour,  and 
be  so  situated  that  the  rails  could  reach  it 
without  serious  deviations  from  a  direct 
course  and  without  having  to  cross  the 
mountains  by  severe  gradients.  Every 
possible  harbour  on  the  north-west  coast 
was  sounded  before  Prince  Rupert,  situated 
on  Kaien  Island,  adjoining  the  Tsimpsean 
Peninsula,  was  found  to  comprise  these 
essential  qualitications.  Land-locked  and 
spacious,  it  is  over  14  niiies  in  length  and 
2,000  feet  in  width  at  its  narrowest  point,  the 
entrance.  At  low  water  the  minimum 
depth  is  over  30  feet,  thus  affording 
accommodation  for  modern  vessels. 

In  igo5  the  company  obtained  from  the 
Provincial  Government  a  grant  of  10,000 
acres  of  land  at  Prince  Rupert,  and  later 
purchased  14,000  acres  of  Indian  Reserve 
land,  the  town  site  thus  consisting  of  24,000 
acres.  It  was  not  until  1909  that  this  site 
was  finally  divided  into  building  plots  and 
put  upon  the  market,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  tlie  city  is  growing  mav  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  but  3  years  later,  at 
the  beginning  of  1912,  the  population 
numbered  6,000  people. 

The  town  site  has  been  planned  and  laid 
out  by  an  eminent  firm  of  landscape  archi- 
tects, and  their  scheme  ensures  practical 
development  while  making  ample  allowance 
for  parks,  and  the  municipal  improvements 
which  sliould  form  a  part  of  every  modern 
city.  The  Provincial  Government  lent  a 
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very  wilHng  hand  in  the  preliminarv  im- 
provements, spending  #200,000  in  the  con- 
struction of  plank  footpaths  and  roadways, 
sewers  and  water  mains,  so  that  Prince 
Rupert  from  the  very  first  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  certain  public  utilities  for 
which  most  new  towns  have  to  wait  until 
their  population  reaches  fair  proportions. 
Other  improvements  have  since  been 
effected,  including  a  telephone  system 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  which  is 
also  constructing  a  hydro-electric  plant 
that  will  afford  a  permanent  supply  of 
water  and  electric  power.  A  private  com- 
pany, composed  of  Eastern  capitalists,  has 
also  commenced  the  installation  of  a  similar 
system  on  one  of  the  adjacent  streams. 

The  preparation  of  the  harbour  for  future 
shipping  is  a  matter  that  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  work  has  started  on  a  large 
dry  dock,  towards  the  cost  of  which  the 
Dominion  Government  have  guaranteed 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  82,000,000.  The 
Provincial  Government  has  erected  a  sub- 
stantial wharf,  built  on  concrete  piers,  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  has  also  its  own  wharf, 
occupying  a  large  part  of  the  water-front. 

Apart  from  the  railway,  which  now  ex- 
tends 164  miles  up  the  Skeena  Valley, 
transportation  to  other  centres  is  afforded 
b}'  several  lines  of  steamships  which  plj- 
from  Vancouver  or  Seattle,  U.S.A.  The 
city  is  a  port  of  call  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company's  boats,  which  make 
regular  trips  to  Alaska,  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  Union  Steamship 
Company  have  also  organised  a  service. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  boats,  the  Prince 
Rupert  and  Prince  George,  afford  a  favourite 
means  of  reaching  the  northern  town,  and 
make  bi-weekly  trips  from  Seattle,  calling 
at  Vancouver  en  route. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  erected 
substantial  buildings  for  its  officers  at 
Prince  Rupert,  together  with  a  court  house 
and  jail,  and  the  Dominion  Government  is 
also  constructing  a  custom  house  and  post 
oftice ;  a  quarantine  station  has  been 
erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Two  schools  are  at  present  established  in 
the  town,  and  the  Government  has  set  aside 
free  plots  of  land  in  all  sections  of  the  city 
so  that  further  schools  may  be  built  at  a 
minimum  cost  when  required.  X\\  the 
leading  religious  denominations  are  repre- 
sented, including  Anglican,  Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  and  Methodist, 
and  a  modern  well-equipped  hospital  has 
been   built   by  the  citv,  towards  which  the 
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Provincial  Government  and  the  Grand 
Trnnk  Pacific  have  handsomely  con- 
tributed. 

Prince  Rupert  is  already  the  port  from 
which  large  quantities  of  the  iish  caught  by 
the  many  vessels  operating  in  the  waters 
surrounding  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  are 
transhipped  to  other  markets,  and  this  is 
but  one  of  the  industries  that  will  receive  a 
decided  impetus  on  the  completion  of  the 
railway.  There  is  an  abundance  of  timber 
in  the  district,  and  a  large  steam  saw-mill  is 
already  operating  in  the  city,  while  a  water- 
power  mill  is  established  a  few  miles  distant. 

STEWART 

Stewart,  the  most  northerly  port  of  British 
Columbia,  owes  its  prominence  mainly  to 
the  mining  operations  that  commenced  in 
its  vicinity  in  a  small  waj-  in  1903  and  which 
have  now  grown  to  very  considerable  pro- 
portions. Development  work,  in  fact,  is 
carried  on  at  nearly  30  properties,  and  a 
mining  recorder's  office  was  established  in 
the  town  in  1910.  The  whole  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  is  rich  in  minerals,  the 
geological  formation  consisting  largely  of 
argillite  rock,  traversed  by  felsitic  dikes 
and  cut  everywhere  by  long  and  regular 
fissures  filled  with  quartz  and  carrj'ing 
values  in  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper. 

Portland  Canal,  at  the  head  of  which 
Stewart  is  situated,  reaches  inland  for  nearly 
60  miles,  and  averages  about  i  mile  in 
width,  with  deep  water  throughout  its  entire 
course.  The  facilities  it  offers  for  navigation 
render  it  of  ver\'  great  importance,  as  many 
of  the  mines  are  practically  in  tide-water 
and  the  cheap  and  rapid  transportation  is  an 
asset  of  value  to  the  mine-owners.  Those 
mines  which  are  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  water  are  reached  by  a  short  rail- 
way', known  asthe  Canadian  North-Eastern  ; 
and  though  they  are  not  so  happily  placed 
as  the  mines  contiguous  to  the  canal,  they 
nevertheless  have  a  considerable  advantage, 
as  regards  transport,  over  many  mineral 
fields  that  have  hitherto  attracted  greater 
attention. 

In  1909,  the  year  that  saw  the  birth  of 
Prince  Rupert,  Stewart  was  nothing  but  a 
rambling  collection  of  a  few  wooden  cabins, 
separated  from  any  possible  landing  bv  a 
mile  of  tide-flat.  To-day  it  is  a  modern 
town,  reached  from  the  water  by  two  long 
wharves,  the  public  wharf  being  nearly  a 
mile  long.     Waterworks,  electric  light,  and 


telephone  service  have  all  been  established, 
and  three  churches  and  a  public  school 
have  been  erected.  The  hotel  accommo- 
dation is  good,  and  all  the  usual  commodities 
in  daily  use  are  stocked  by  the  various 
stores.  Two  chartered  banks  have  estab- 
lished branches  in  the  town,  which  also 
possesses  a  good  fire  department  with  its 
apparatus  housed  in  a  modern  fire  hall. 
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PORT    ESSINGTON 

Port  Essington  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Skeena  River,  some  12  miles  south 
of  Prince  Rupert,  and  at  one  time  was  of 
importance  as  the  distributing  centre  and 
port  for  the  salmon  canneries  established 
at  different  points  on  the  river  and  at  Port 
Essington  itself.  Since  1909,  however, 
when  Prince  Rupert  came  into  prominence 
as  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former 
glory,  the  superior  harbour  facilities  of  the 
newer  town  having  ousted  it  from  the 
position  it  once  enjoyed.  The  salmon- 
fishing  industry  is  one  of  increasing  im- 
portance, the  value  of  the  fish  annualU' 
taken  from  the  Skeena  exceeding  S  1,000,000 
and  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
people  during  the  canning  season. 

For  some  time  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
panj-  used  the  town  as  a  coast  depot,  where 
vessels  discharged  their  cargoes  for  posts 
in  the  interior,  but  their  storehouse  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  Port  Essington  has 
degenerated  into  a  mere  port  of  call,  merit- 
ing mention  only  by  reason  of  its  former 
importance. 

WILLIAMS  AND  MANSON 
This  firm  of  barristers  and  lawyers  was 
founded  in  July,  igo8,  at  which  time  Mr. 
-Alexander  M.  Manson  first  resided  in 
Prince  Rupert,  being  the  first  member  of 
his  profession  to  practise  in  the  cit)-.  He 
was  joined  in  the  following  Januarj'  by 
>Ir.  William  E.  Williams.  This  was  the 
first  firm  to  act  as  solicitors  to  the  city, 
and  it  soon  received  all  the  legal  work  of 
the  new  town,  drawing  up  the  by-laws 
and  a  vast  number  of  contracts,  inevitable 
in  the  case  of  a  wooden  city  which  can 
be  said  to  have  come  into  existence  in  a 
day.  Mr.  Manson  was  Liberal  candidate 
for  the  Skeena  electoral  district  at  the 
Provincial  election  of  1912. 
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PORT    OF    BELLA    COOLA,    LTD. 

This  company  was  formed  by  Mr.  W. 
Denham  Verschoyle  to  acquire  certain  land 
on  the  west  coast  of  British  Columbia 
about  midway  between  Vancouver  and 
Prince  Rupert,  and  to  develop  the  same 
as  a  port  on  the  lines  described  in  the 
special  article  in  this  work  dealing  with 
Bella  Coola,  as  the  port  is  named. 

In  former  days  the  place  was  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Post  and  Mr.  John  Clayton,  who 
operated  a  store  there,  first  for  the  com- 
pany and  subsequently  for  himself,  later 
acquired  from  the  Government  700  acres, 
which  he  and  his  executors  retained  until 
191 1,  when  an  option  on  the  property  was 
granted  Mr.  Verschoyle,  who  eventually 
purchased  it  outright  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany under  notice.  Mr.  Verschoyle  is  a 
native  of  Sligo,  Ireland,  which  he  left  in 
1898,  coming  to  British  Columbia  and 
working  in  the  Province  as  a  mining 
engineer  until  igoo,  when  he  sailed  for 
China.  Returning  in  1910,  he  became 
impressed  with  the  possibihties  of  Bella 
Coola  as  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
Peace  River  district  and  apphed  for  the 
charter  of  the  Pacific  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Railroad.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Geo- 
graphical and  Chemical  Societies  of 
London,  and  a  Member  of  both  the  English 
and  American  Institutes  of  Mining  En- 
gineers. He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
technical  papers  on  scientific  subjects, 
principally  relating  to  chemistry  and  the 
newer  physics.  The  financial  part  of  his 
scheme  for  the  development  of  Bella  Coola 
was  naturalU-  one  that  required  considerable 
attention,  and  in  this  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  Major  H.  M.  Cliff,  of  Fane  Valley, 
Dundalk,  Ireland. 

-^ 

A.    W.    EDGE 

This  firm  was  established  in  1908  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Edge,  who  had  previously  been 
engaged  in  building  and  construction  work 
in  Edmonton.  The  firm  supplies  house 
decorators  and  similar  businesses  through- 
out the  north  of  the  Province.  Goods  are 
imported  principally  from  England,  the 
United  States  and  Eastern  Canada.  The 
founder  and  present  head  of  the  house  can 
lay  claim  to  practical  experience  both  of 
mining  and  sheep  ranching  conditions  in 
British  Columbia.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  this  experience  was  acquired  before 
Mr.  Edge  engaged  in  commerce. 
EE 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA 


FRANK   A.   ELLIS 

The  founder  of  this  firm  of  auctioneers 
and  real  estate  agents  came  to  Prince 
Rupert  in  igio  from  England,  having 
previously  carried  on  a  successful  business 
as  auctioneer  in  Johannesburg.  The  first 
notable  business  conducted  by  the  firm 
was  the  auction  sale  of  Section  2  of  the 
city  at  the  Empress  Theatre,  when  a 
phenomenal  success  was  attained,  the 
upset  price  of  the  whole  section  being 
8215,000,  and  the  price  realised  being 
$600,000.  The  sale  extended  over  3  days, 
and  at  the  conclusion  a  public  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  auctioneer, 
and  a  proposal  made  for  the  public  pre- 
sentation to  him  of  two  lots.  Since  then 
all  the  most  important  auction  sales  in  the 
city  have  been  conducted  by  the  firm,  and 
their  services  have  been  requisitioned  in 
other  parts  of  the  north  of  the  Province. 
The  firm  specialises  also  in  valuation  sur- 
veys and  estate  management  both  for  de- 
velopment and  maintenance.  They  are  also 
agents  for  large  tracts  of  colonisation  land 
at  Banks  Island,  Hazelton,  and  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands. 

-^ 
G.   J.   FRIZZELL 

Mr.  George  John  Frizzell.  who  prior  to 
coming  to  Prince  Rupert  had  been  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  meat  supplier  in 
Port  Essington,  foreseeing  the  probable 
development  of  the  newer  city,  purchased 
land  not  only  for  immediate  use  as  a 
central  meat  market,  but  also  plots  in 
those  neighbourhoods  destined  to  become 
the  outer  fringe  of  the  city,  in  order  to 
establish  branches  of  his  business  as 
occasion  may  demand.  The  first  premises 
erected  were  among  the  finest  in  the  city, 
and  have  been  improved  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  growing  demands.  A  cold  storage 
plant  has  now  been  erected,  consisting 
of  two  large  chambers  ;  the  larger  of 
them,  measuring  18  by  38  feet,  is  capable 
of  holding  two  car-loads  of  beef,  while 
the  smaller  chamber,  measuring  10  bv 
18  feet,  is  used  for  freezing  poultry  and 
the  storage  of  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  The  firm  also  possesses  a 
30-horse-power  Tudhope  motor  delivery 
wagon,  and  two  gasolene  launches  with 
which  to  serve  camps,  &c.,  established  up 
the  coast.  Manj'  outlying  districts  are 
served  from  Port  Essington,  where  the 
first  home  of  the  firm,  with  its  slaughter- 
house and  wharves,  still  exists. 


DAVID   H.   HAYS 

This  firm,  which  was  appointed  sole 
agent  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Develop- 
ment Companv.  Ltd.,  was  founded  by  the 
first  actual  inhabitant  of  the  town  before 
the  trees  had  been  cleared,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  build  a  hut  at  the  lake's  edge. 
Mr.  Havs  subsequently  built  a  landing  stage 
and  erected  electricity  works  for  the  light- 
ing of  the  wharf,  but  the  building  was 
burned  down.  At  that  time,  1904,  the 
present  harbour  was  known  as  Tuck's  Inlet. 
After  the  first  sale  of  building  plots  by 
auction  in  Vancouver,  the  disposal  of  the 
remainder  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hays,  and 
even  in  those  early  days  prices  ranged  from 
$30  to  $82.50  per  lot.  As  indicating  the 
growth  in  values,  the  last-named  figure 
was  paid  for  a  lot  on  2nd  Avenue,  at  the 
corner  of  McBride  Street,  which  was  sold 
later  for  $15,000,  and  was  recently  valued 
at  $50,000.  The  firm  began  to  deal  in 
general  real  estate  in  October,  1909,  after 
disposing  of  all  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
propertj-  then  offered  to  the  public.  The 
firm  acts  largely  for  English  and  foreign 
investors,  its  clients  being  widely  spread 
over  the  Empire. 

-^ 

HOWE  AND  McNULTZ 
Although  not  one  of  those  firms  which 
entered  Prince  Rupert  in  the  earliest  days, 
the  increase  in  business  in  the  town  led 
to  the  establishment  of  this  firm  in  191 1 
bv  Mr.  Joseph  Howe  and  Mr.  James 
McXultz,  who  had  previously  been  in  the 
hardware  business  in  Vancouver,  and  also 
in  connection  with  the  Prince  Rupert 
Hardw-are  Company.  The  business  was  an 
immediate  success,  for  it  catered  for  one 
of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  port  and 
carried  large  stocks  of  ship-chandlery.  It 
deals,  in  addition,  however,  in  general 
hardware,  and  is  an  extensive  importer 
of  builders  and  contractors'  supplies,  and 
always  carries  a  large  number  of  grates 
and  furnaces  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
building  development.  The  firm  also  sup- 
plies the  needs  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
local  shipping  industry,  extending  its 
operations  to  the  neighbouring  ports  and 
to  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  as  well 
as  into  the  interior  through  the  Skeena 
Valley.  Mr.  McNultz  was  formerly  success- 
fuUv  engaged  in  similar  business  in  South 
.Africa. 
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J.    PIERCY.   MORRIS    &    CO. 

Before  Mr.  J.  Piercy  and  Mr.  .\.  J. 
Morris  joined  forces  in  Prince  Rupert  they 
had  been  connected  in  Victoria,  where  the 
former  had  been  conducting  a  successful 
business  for  over  20  years,  Mr.  Morris 
serving  him  in  the  capacity  of  chief  assis- 
tant and  special  representative  in  British 
Columbia,  the  Yukon,  and  Alaska.  When 
the  new  firm  was  established,  Prince  Rupert 
consisted  of  but  300  men,  and  as  the  town 
site  had  not  then  been  divided  into  building 
plots,  premises  had  to  be  erected  on  a 
temporary  site.  As  soon  as  the  city  lots 
were  put  on  the  market  a  new  building  was 
erected,  occupying  a  floor  area  of  12,500 
square  feet,  and  so  situated  as  to  handle 
with  equal  facility  goods  arriving  or  depart- 
ing by  steamer  or  rail. 

The  firm  imports  manufactured  goods 
in  wholesale  mens  and  house-furnishing 
supplies,  and  necessarily  has  large  dealings 
with  English  manufacturers,  while  it  also 
buys  extensively  from  Canadian,  American, 
and  Continental  houses.  Its  trading  area 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Province,  as  well  as  the  southern 
interior,  the  Yukon,  and  .Alaska. 

C.   H.    ORHE 

The  first  drug  store  in  Prince  Rupert 
was  opened  in  1907  by  Messrs.  Harrison 
Campbell,  Mills  &  Co.,  with  Mr.  C.  H. 
Orme  as  manager.  The  "  store  "  con- 
sisted of  a  tent  in  Centre  Street,  and  when 
larger  premises  became  necessary  in  the 
following  year,  the  business  was  bought 
bv  Mr.  Orme.  The  actual  transfer  of  the 
site,  however,  could  not  be  effected  until 
the  autumn  of  1909,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
accommodation  in  the  town.  Mr.  Orme 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Pharmacy,  and  was  formerly  in  Vancouver 
and  Victoria.  The  firm  is  sole  agent  in 
the  town  for  the  Rexall  Company,  and 
agent  for  the  Canadian  Kodak  Company, 
while  it  also  carries  a  large  supply  of  well- 
known  proprietary  articles  of  both  Canadian 
and  British  manufacture.  The  progress  of 
the  town  has  been  reflected  in  this  business, 
for  the  premises  which  were  more  than 
large  enough  in  1909  have  grown  inade- 
quate, and  a  further  enlargement  has  been 
rendered  necessary. 

'  -©. 
LEWIS    W.    PATMORE 

This  firm  of  barristers,  solicitors,  and 
lawvers   was  founded   in    190S,  when   the 


W.    DENHAM    VEBSCHOYLE    cPort  of  Bella  Coola,  Ltd  I. 
Axii  2.  Bulla  Coola  Harbolr.  3.  Bella  Coola  ix  Wixter.  4,  Two  Hours'  Catch  of  Troit  ix  Bella  Coola. 
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W.    DENHAM    VERSCHOYLE    (Port  of  Bella  Coola.  Ltd.). 

Anaham  Lake— Winter  xkar  Bella  C a.  :!    Hospital  axd  Doctor's  Hol'SE,  Bella  Coola.  3   Missionary  House,  Bella  Coola. 

4.  IxiJiAN  Village.  Bella  Coola. 


4,3^ 


I.  Mr.  Ellis's  Office. 


FRANK    A.    ELLIS. 

2,  First  ArcTiox  hfld  at  Prince  RtPF.RT. 
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town  consisted  of  only  one  street.  Mr. 
I'atmore,  who  is  a  graduate  in  Arts  and 
Law  at  Toronto,  was  formerly  in  tlie 
(iovcrnmcnt  service  as  Mine  Recorder  at 
Kort  Steele  and  Assistant  to  the  Govern- 
ment .Vgent.  He  was  created  a  J. P.  in 
i(P3,  and  acts  as  solicitor  to  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  The  firm  is  one  of 
the  leading  liolders  in  the  Silver  Cup  Mine. 

"^ 

F.    N.    CLIFTON 

Mr.  K.  X.  Clifton  established  his  bakery 
and  manufacturing  confectionery  business 
in  Prince  Rupert  in  igo8,  his  original  out- 
put being  very  restricted.  Since  then  the 
plant  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time 
until  the  present  capacity  is  2,000  loaves 
a  day  and  the  bakery  constantly  employs 
8  workmen.  It  supplies  the  local  shipping 
interests  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railwav,  and  the 
Union  Steamship  Compan)',  as  well  as  the 
train  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  to  Hazelton.  The  founder  of  the 
firm  formed)'  carried  on  a  similar  business 
in  London,  and  on  arriving  in  British 
Columbia  in  1902,  carried  out  contracts 
for  the  victualling  of  Government  survey 
parties,  and  now  holds  similar  contracts 
for  all  the  Government  boats  visiting 
Prince  Rupert.  It  is  of  interest  as  showing 
the  growth  of  the  business  that  when  it 
was  started  it  purchased  one  barrel  of  flour 
at  a  time,  while  at  present  it  buys  600 
barrels  in  each  consignment  and  imports 
its  own  fruits  and  other  special  articles 
from  Europe. 

"^ 

JOHN    DYBHAYIN 

After  carrying  out  large  contracts  for 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  Mr. 
John  Dybhavin  entered  the  real  estate 
business  in  1910,  and  from  the  first 
specialised    in    the    management    of    pro- 


perties for  ab>entee  landlords.  His  firm 
now  owns  a  considerable  area  of  residential 
property  in  Prince  Rupert,  and  conducts 
a  general  estate  business  in  and  around 
tliat  town. 

Mr.  Dvbhavin  has  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  civic  affairs,  and  in  1912  was 
elected  an  alderman  of  the  city. 

"^ 
SMITH    AND    MALLETT 

If  the  forward  state  of  a  new  town  may 
be  gauged  by  the  demands  it  makes  upon 
sanitary  engineering,  Prince  Rupert  took 
an  advanced  position  from  its  earliest  days. 
Amongst  the  firms  devoted  to  this  class  of 
work  which  first  established  themselves  in 
the  town  was  that  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Mallett,  and  the  modern  methods  of 
plumbing  now  obtaining  are  largely  the 
fruit  of  the  varied  experience  gained  by 
the  two  partners  in  other  parts  of  the 
Province.  Founded  in  1909  by  Mr.  R.  J.  D. 
Smith  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Mallett,  the  lirni 
rapidlv  grew,  and  3  years  later  it  was 
necessary  to  move  into  much  larger  pre- 
mises, wherein  their  extensive  stock  could 
be  more  conveniently  housed.  They  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  plumbing  work  in 
most  of  the  important  buildings  of  Prince 
Rupert,  among  which  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  City  Hall,  the  new  Post  Office, 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  and  the  general  work  which  falls 
into  their  hands  necessitates  the  perma- 
nent employment  of  a  large  staff.  Large 
quantities  of  the  goods  used  in  their  work 
are  imported  from  England,  but  many 
commodities  are  also  obtained  from  Cana- 
dian and  American  manufacturers. 

M.    M.    STEPHENS    &    CO.,    LTD. 

Thi>  company,  which  deals  in  real 
estate,  was  established  as  a  private  firm 
in    Prince   Rupert   in   1898   by  Mr.  M.  M. 


Stephens  and  Mr.  J.  Charles  Halsey,  both 
of  whom  had  previously  held  important 
positions  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. In  igio  the  concern  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  limited  liability  company,  with 
a  capital  of  850,000.  In  addition  to  their 
real  estate  business,  the  firm  act  as  brokers 
in  mining  claims  and  lumber,  and  amongst 
the  many  deals  in  which  they  have  been 
interested  may  be  mentioned  the  sale  of 
the  well-known  Bow  Silver  Mine  at  the 
Portland  Canal.  They  make  a  special 
feature  of  investments  on  liehalf  of  people 
resident  in  Great  Britain,  and  have  many 
clients  in  England.  Although  their  opera- 
tions are  confined  very  largely  to  town  lots, 
the  company  also  deals  in  farm  lands  in 
the  Skeena,  Kitsum,  Kalum,  Bulklcy,  and 
Nechaco  Valleys,  and  in  addition  act  as 
selling  agents  for  the  town  site  of  New 
Hazelton.  The  firm  represent  several  British 
and  Canadian  insurance  companies,  and 
are  also  the  founders  and  largest  share- 
holders in  the  Northern  British  Columbia 
Development  Company,  which  owns  large 
tracts  of  land  containing  building  material. 


^ 


J.    D.     ALLEN     COMPANY 

This  firm  of  photographers  and  art 
dealers  started  with  the  very  modest  be- 
oinning  of  a  Brownie  camera.  Almost 
immediately  this  had  to  be  replaced  by 
a  larger  one,  and  the  original  tent  was 
speedily  replaced  by  a  permanent  building. 
In  1909  the  present  premises  were  taken 
and  a  picture-framing  branch  was  estab- 
lished, while  a  further  addition  to  the 
business  was  a  news  agency.  Besides 
ordinary  photographic  business,  the  firm 
deals  in  materials  for  amateurs  and  pros- 
pectors, architects'  supplies  and  artistic 
materials,  while  the  book  and  stationery 
department  has  been  enlarged  to  include  a 
collection  of  curios  made  by  local  Indians. 


PORT    ESSINGTON. 
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QUEEN   CHARLOTTE   ISLANDS 


IHE  islands  coii>titiiting 
the  Queen  Charlotte 
group  are  Canada's 
most  westerly  pos- 
session. Beginnning 
almost  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  lines 
of  131°  W.  and  52°  X., 
about  150  miles  north  of  Vancouver  Island, 
they  extend  for  a  distance  of  1S3  miles  to 
the  north-west.  Graham  and  Moresby 
Islands  are  much  the  largest,  and  clustered 
around  them  are  the  Xorlh,  Louise,  Lyell, 
and  numerous  other  smaller  islands,  150  in 
all.  Moresby  Island  and  the  other  southern 
members  are  mountainous  and  heavily 
timbered,  and  the  work  of  development  has 
in  these  been  confined  to  the  e.xploitation 
of  the  mineral  wealth,  lumber,  and  fisheries. 
Graham  Island  has,  in  addition  to  these 
interests,  a  considerable  area  of  cultivable 
lands,  and  in  Masset  has  a  thriving  settle- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  Indians, 
the  Hydahs,  had  their  home  in  the  Queen 
Charlottes.  Numerous  traces  remain  on 
the  coiist  to  bear  witness  to  their  occupation 
of  the  islands  in  great  force.  Even  50 
years  ago  it  was  not  safe  for  white  traders 
to  go  bcj'ond  the  trading  stations.  The 
descendants  of  the  tribe  livingin  the  islands 
to-day  are  not  of  great  numerical  strength 
and  give  no  trouble,  one  policeman,  stationed 
in  the  white  settlement,  sufficing  to  preserve 
law  and  order. 


The  earliest  authentic  information  re- 
garding these  islands  and  their  discovery 
dates  back  to  1774.  In  that  year,  on  the  25th 
of  January,  Lieutenant  Juan  Perez  set  sail 
from  San  Bias,  Mexico,  on  an  exploring  and 
trading  expedition  to  the  Xorth,  and  even- 
tually arrived  at  Xorth  Island,  July  18, 
1774.  Having  made  a  cursory  examination 
of  the  coast,  without  landing,  he  returned 
home  and  reported  where  he  had  been  and 
what  he  had  seen.  Another  exploratory 
expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Bruno  Heceta,  with  Perez 
as  lieutenant,  but,  probably  owing  to  fear 
of  the  natives,  they  cruised  some  distance 
from  the  shore  of  the  islands  and  conse- 
quently accomplished  little  more  than 
Perez  had  already  done  on  his  first  voyage. 
Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  of  Masset,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  the  history  of  these  islands, 
states  that,  contrary  to  general  suppo- 
sition. Captain  Cook,  who  left  Nootka  in 
1778  to  explore  the  Xorth,  never  visited 
the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  as  owing  to 
stormy  weather  he  did  not  see  land  again 
until  he  reached  latitude  55°  20'.  From 
•775  to  lySt)  nobody  appears  to  have 
visited  the  islands,  but  in  that  year  La 
Perouse  coasted  along  their  western  shore 
and  was  the  first  to  observe  that  they  were 
separated  from  the  mainland,  sati-fving 
himself  as  to  that  by  sailing  down  what  is 
now  known  as  Hecate  Straits.  In  the  same 
year  two  British  captains,  Portlock  and 
Dixon,  coasted  up  from  Vancouver  I -land 
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along  the  west  coast  as  far  north  as  Hippa 
Island,  but  not  seeing  any  harbour  offer- 
ing safe  anchorage,  turned  back.  Captain 
Di.xon,  however,  returned,  and  in  1788 
spent  more  than  a  month  coasting  and 
trading  on  the  west  coast.  It  was  he  who 
named  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  as  a 
compliment  to  the  consort  of  the  then 
reigning  sovereign,  King  George  III.  It 
was  in  1792  that  the  first  British  sloop 
of  war  visited  the  islands.  Captain  Van- 
couver, in  command  of  the  Discoz'crw 
spending  three  years  in  the  surrounding 
waters  making  explorations  and  surveys. 
From  that  time  onward  until  the  British 
Government  sent  several  vessels  of  the 
Royal  Xavy  to  survey  and  make  plans  of 
the  principal  harbours,  practically  nothing 
is  known,  though  doubtless  many  of  the 
vessels  saiUng  the  Xorth  Pacific  in  the  fur 
trade  called  at  the  islands. 

The  warm  Japan  current  flows  round  the 
Queen  Charlottes,  making  the  climate  very 
mild  and  equable,  the  coldest  season  regis- 
tering not  lower  than  6^  above  zero.  The 
mountains  bring  about  considerable  local 
variations  in  the  rainfall,  but  in  general  the 
winter  rainfall  is  less  than  on  the  mainland, 
and  there  is  more  sunshine.  Around  Lawn 
Hill,  in  the  south,  the  rainfall  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  further  north  becomes  less 
and  less,  until  at  Masset  the  annual  precipi- 
tation is  only  about  47  inches.  Snow  rarely 
lies  on  the  ground,  and  there  is  never  so 
much  frost  as  in  the  warmest  portion  of  the 


^^^^^, 


Settlers'  Effects,  landing  at  JIasset. 


MERRILL    AND    MERRILL. 
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mainland.  In  the  summer  the  hours  of 
sunshine  are,  on  account  of  the  northerly 
latitude,  verv  long.  Proof  of  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  is  supplied  by  the  presence 
of  wild  cattle,  the  descendants  of  a  small 
herd  of  20  or  30  cattle  turned  loose  about  25 
years  ago.  No  artificial  shelter  was  open  to 
them,  and  they  received  no  attention,  yet 
they  multiplied  until  there  was  a  herd  of 
300.  There  are  still  about  100  of  these 
wild  cattle  roaming  Graham  Island,  the 
rest  having  been  shot  or  shipped  from 
the  island. 

Good  sport  can  be  had  witli  the  gun,  as 
wild  geese,  mallards  and  other  wild  duck, 
and  grouse  abound  in  the  islands.  Black 
bear,  marten  and  land  otter  are  the  onlv 
wild  animals  found  inland,  other  than  the 
wild  cattle  referred  to  above,  and  a  few  deer 
of  recent  introduction. 

Turning  now  to  their  resources,  the 
islands  are  densely  covered  with  timber, 
mainly  cedar  (red  and  yellow),  hemlock  and 
spruce,  most  of  which  is  available  for 
manufacturing  and  shipping.  The  white 
spruce  grown  is  of  superior  quality,  and  is 
used  by  the  British  Admiralty  for  making 
oars.  It  has  also  been  found  specially 
suitable  for  making  the  bobbins  used  in 
textile  factories,  and  for  making  fruit-boxes 
and  butter-tubs.  It  is  being  extensively 
used  for  the  latter  purposes  because  it  will 
not  become  tainted  by  contact  with  the 
contents.  Several  companies  hold  timber 
limits  on  the  islands,  butat  present  the  only 
mill  operating  is  that  at  Queen  Charlotte 
Citj'.  The  British  Columbia  Lumber  Cor- 
poration, who  own  180  limits  near  Masset 
Inlet,  with  a  "  cruise  "  of  no  less  than  five 
billion  feet  of  lumber,  intend  to  erect  their 
mills  very  shortly,  w-hile  a  number  of  other 
companies  have  extensive  holdings. 

Large  areas  are  underlain  b\'  coal 
measures,  and  seams  have  been  discovered 
18  feet  and  more  in  thickness.  The  first 
attempt  to  exploit  the  coal  deposits  was 
made  at  Cowgitz,  Skidegate  Inlet,  over  40 
years  ago,  but  the  mine  was  not  a  success. 
Numerous  companies  have  recently  been 
formed  to  develop  the  coalfields.  Sufficient 
time,  however,  has  not  yet  elapsed  for  any 
definite  conclusion  to  be  formed  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  field.  The  principal 
known  deposits  occur  near  Queen  Charlotte 
City,  where  the  British  Pacific  Coal  Com- 
pany own  a  large  area  of  coal  laud.  In 
addition  to  the  large  deposits  of  bituminous 
and  anthracite  coal,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  other  minerals,  and  gold,  copper,  silver. 


and  lead  are  found  in  manv  places.  Copper 
especially  is  found  abundantly,  though  it  is 
not  a  high-grade  ore.  At  present  the  only 
serious  attempt  to  mine  copper  has  been 
made  by  the  Japanese  firm  of  Avi'aya  Ikeda 
&  Co.,  who  have  been  working  the  mills 
surrounding  Ikeda  Bay  with  good  results. 
The  company  have  sold  their  property  to  a 
Vancouver  syndicate,  who  have  organised 
a  company  known  as  the  Ikeda  Mines,  Ltd. 
.\notlier  important  copper  district  is  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lockport,  Klunkwai 
Bay. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Langara  Island 
and  Masset  Inlet  are  the  most  valuable 
halibut  fishing-grounds  in  the  world.  The 
surrounding  waters  teem  with  fish  and  hold 
out  the  promise  of  supporting  an  immense 
fishing  industry.  .\t  Naden  Harbour,  on 
the  north-west  of  Graham  Island,  is  the 
only  whaling-station  now  kept  open  by  the 
Mackenzie-Mann  interests,  they  having 
closed  all  their  other  stations.  It  has 
yielded  the  largest  catch  of  whales  on  the 
coast.  The  waters  of  Hecate  Strait  are 
famous  for  their  halibut,  salmon,  and  her- 
ring. Rock-cod,  fiat-fish,  and  dog-fish  also 
abound.  Despite  this  enormous  piscatorial 
wealth,  scarcely  any  organised  company  is 
engaged  in  exploiting  it. 

An  English  company,  founded  by  some 
gentlemen  holding  eminent  positions  in  the 
fishing  industry,  was  recently  formed  to 
carry  on  steam  trawling  and  other  fishing 
in  these  waters,  and  proposes  to  construct 
a  cold  storage  plant,  fishing  depots,  can- 
neries, salteries,  &c.,  at  Porcher  Island  and 
at  Skidegate  Inlet. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  agricultural 
future  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  is 
that  of  Graham  Island.  Here  is  what  the 
Provincial  Government's  land  surveyor 
for  the  district,  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys, 
describes  as  the  last  large  block  of  good 
agricultural  land  available  in  the  Province. 
In  an  official  report,  Mr.  Humphrey's  puts 
the  total  area  of  good  land  within  the 
Government  reserve  at  335,000  acres,  at 
least  two-thirds  of  which  may  be  brought 
under  cultivation  (250,000  acres)  and  esti- 
mates that  a  further  200,000  acres  are 
available  to  the  west  of  Masset  Inlet. 
Thus  the  total  acreage  of  arable  land 
in  Graham  Island  may  be  placed  at  450,000 
acres. 

The  agricultural  possibilities  of  Graham 

Island  are  of  uncommon  interest.     Opposite 

Masset,  the  principal  port,  is  Prince  Rupert 

on    the    mainland,    84    miles    across     the 
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channel.  The  chosen  terminus  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  the  new  city 
is  probably  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  largest  centres  of  population  on  the 
coast ;  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  agricultural 
land  any  nearer  than  Graham  Island,  and 
in  any  case  the  heavy  rainfall  (log  inches 
per  annum)  would  scarcely  admit  of 
successful  farming  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Prince  Rupert.  It  is 
from  the  lands  of  Graham  Island,  therefore, 
that  the  population  of  the  new  city  should 
be  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce. 

Mr.  Humphreys  reports  that  there  are 
very  large  areas  of  flat  country  in  the 
interior  inclined  to  be  swampy,  but  they 
are  generally  sufficiently  high  above  sea- 
level,  50  to  150  feet,  to  be  drained,  and  the 
soil  is  invariably  rich  and  deep.  Speaking 
of  the  land  between  Masset  Trail  and 
Skidegate  Inlet,  he  writes :  "  The  soil 
everywhere  I  found  to  be  a  rich  vegetable 
and  leafy  mould,  varying  from  i  to  4  feet 
in  depth.  Subsoil,  generally  a  gravelly 
clay,  or  clay  for  2  feet  or  so,  and  under- 
neath that  again,  at  the  few  places  I  was 
able  to  examine  it,  a  blue  clay  with  small 
seams  of  white  sand.  This  appUes  pretty 
well  to  all  the  country  within  the 
boundaries  mentioned,  though  as  you  travel 
northward  the  country  becomes  flatter  and 
wetter,  the  timber  smaller,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  top  soil  deeper,  though  almost  every- 
where the  brush  is  very  dense.  " 

Compared  with  the  Fraser  Valley  lands, 
this  land  can  be  very  easih'  cleared.  Most 
of  it  will  require  to  be  drained  and  burnt 
over  afterwards  to  make  it  of  value,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  natural  drainage  every- 
where. 

The  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  Lawn  Hill 
is  from  3  or  4  inches  to  20  inches  in 
diameter,  there  being  small  patches  of 
large  spruce,  hemlock,  and  some  cedar 
along  the  immediate  bank  of  the  Ti-el 
River  and  Lawn  Creek,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  most  pronounced  ridges.  The  whole 
of  the  country  has  been  burnt  over,  probably 
40  or  50  years  ago,  and  the  growth  of 
fairly  large  cedar  was  destroyed  ;  a  great 
many  of  the  dead  trees,  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
diameter,  bemg  still  standing  and  proving 
very  useful  for  building  purposes  and  fuel 
to  the  settlers.  The  undergrowth  consists 
of  small  second-growth  spruce,  hemlock, 
and  cedar,  and  is  everywhere,  save  where 
burnt  off  by  the  settlers,  very  dense. 

As  to  the  country  north  of  Masset  Trail, 


A  Settler's  Kakm  at  Masskt  Inlet. 
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the  cultivable  lands  arc  "  large,  flat  areas, 
wet  and  swampy  in  places,  covered  with 
small  scrub  pine  and  spruce,  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  small  bush  in  nianv 
places,  and  usually  from  i  to  2  or  ^  feet 
of  moss  or  decomposed  moss  on  the  sur- 
face." The  Government's  surveyor  believes 
very  little  more  is  required  to  bring  the 
land  under  cultivation  prohtablv  than 
cutting  a  few  large  ni.iiu  ditches  and 
burning  over  the  surface.  Except  for 
a  few  small  areas,  the  land  is  useless 
without  drainage.  Once  brought  under 
cultivation,  however,  it  is  very  fertile.  The 
crops  raised  with  success  are  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  hops,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
all  the  small  fruits.  Wild  crab-apple  trees 
are  very  numerous  and  flourishing,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  large 
fruits  will  also  be  successfullv  grown. 
Stock-raising  is  likely  to  become  of  im- 
portance, as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  horses 
are  well  suited  by  the  climate.  There 
is  also  scope  for  dairying.  Provided, 
therefore,  there  is  no  interruption  of  the 
work  of  settlement,  Graham  Island  should 
become  within  a  few  vears  one  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  districts  in  the  Pro- 
vince. 

Professor  Frank  T.  Shutt,  chemist  of  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  has 
examined  the  soil  of  Graliam  Island,  witli 
the  following  result  : — 

"  Xo.  I.  A  deep  black,  well-decomposed 
muck,  showing  little  or  no  fibrous  structure, 
but  containing  a  few  small  pieces  of  semi- 
rotten  wood.  A  very  little  sand  throughout 
the  sample  (evidently  derived  from  under- 
Iving  layer),  and  a  few  fragments  of  shells. 
Practically  neutral  to  test  paper." 

This  is  the  most  promising  soil  of  the 
series. 

■'  Xo.  2.  .\  brownish  muck  of  a  some- 
what pasty  consistencj-,  and  full  of  fine, 
undecomposed  root-fibre.  Shows  no  sand 
or  shells.     Acid  reaction." 

"  Xo.  3.  A  fine,  powdery  brown  muck 
with  a  very  little  sand  scattered  through  it, 
and  some  root-fibre.     Strong  acid  reaction." 

"  No.  4.  A  brownish-grey  muck,  con- 
taining more  sand  than  any  others  of  the 
series,  with  a  few  pebbles." 

The  fertilisers  that  should  be  used  for 
such  land  are  those  that  correct  sourness 
and  thus  favour  decay  of  the  muck,  and 
also  furnish  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
lime.  Professor  Shutt  says  that  the  best  of 
all  fertilisers  is  wood  ashes,  since  they 
answer    both    requirements,    but   suggests 


that  a  substitute  for  this  may  be  made  as 
follows  :  Basic  slag  (phosphate  powder), 
500  lb.  ;  muriate  of  potash,  200  lb.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Humphreys  suggests  that  a  belt  of 
timber  should  be  left  standing  along  the 
whole  shore-line  from  Cape  Ball  to  Rose 
Point  and  from  Rose  Point  to  Masset 
Village.  The  coastal  regions  here  are 
skirted  by  sand  dunes,  and  the  high  wind 
which  often  prevails  carries  sand  inland 
from  the  dunes,  many  of  the  meadows  being 
converted  into  sandy  wastes  in  this  way. 
.\  striking  example  of  the  damage  caused 
thus  is  afforded  by  a  large  meadow  near 
Oyaganda,  known  locally  as  the  "  Blue 
Danube  Swamp." 

The  north  coast  from  Rose  Point  to 
Masset  is  verv  llat,  the  only  high  point 
being  Tow  Hill,  a  rock  standing  about  500 
feet  high,  forming  a  landmark  for  mariners 
coming  through  Di.xon  Entrance.  The  top 
has  been  cleared  of  timber. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  absence  of 
internal  means  of  communication  and 
transport  imposed  severe  limits  on  the 
settlement  of  the  island,  and  the  steamer 
service  from  the  mainland  was  very  in- 
efticient.  The  Provincial  Government  has 
since  constructed  numerous  trails  on 
Graham  Island  from  the  coast  into  the 
interior  with  a  view  of  converting  them 
into  wagon-roads,  and  the  roads  and  trails 
of  the  lumbering  and  mining  companies  in 
both  Graham  and  Moresbv  Islands  amount 
to  a  respectable  mileage  in  addition.  The 
principal  Government  trails  now  in  course 
of  construction  are  : — 

Queen  Charlotte  City  to  Camp  Wilson 
Trail,  30  miles. 

Queen  Charlotte  City  to  Skidegate  (oil 
works),  35  miles. 

Skidegate-Ti-el  River  Trail — From  Skide- 
gate to  Ti-el  River,  25  miles. 

Lawn  Hill  Road — From  Br.ay's  Pre- 
emption to  Ti-el  River,  4  miles. 

Lawn  Hill-Skidegate  Road — From  Lawn 
Hill,  wagon-road  southerly  towards 
Skidegate. 

Lawn  Hill -North  Settlement  Road — 
From  Lawn  Hill,  wagon-road  northerlv 
2J  miles. 

Lawn  Hill- West  Settlement  Road — From 
Lawn  Hill,  Skidegate  Road  to  Ti-el  River. 

Masset  Inlet -Lawn  Hill  Trail— From 
Queenstown,  Masset  Inlet,  to  Lawn  Hill 
Road  at  Ti-el  River  (located,  not  vet  open). 
22  miles. 

Masset-East  Settlement  Trail — From  New 
Masset,  due  east,  4  miles. 
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Masset  Trail — From  Cape  Fife  to  Masset, 
21  miles,  5  miles  completed. 

Ti-el  River-Masset  Inlet  Trail— From 
Ti-el  River  to  Masset  Inlet,  15  miles  (not 
good  in  summer). 

Nedo  Road — From  Masset  Inlet,  east, 
4  miles. 

Kumdis  Slough  Trail  —  From  Kumdis 
Slough,  Masset  Inlet,  east,  3  miles. 

Jedway  Trails — From  Jedway  to  Ikeda 
Bay,  Collison  Bay,  Carpenter  Bay,  and 
Huston  Inlet  (prospectors'  trails). 

Lockport-Tassoo  Harbour  Trail — From 
Lockport  to  Tassoo  Harbour,  10  miles. 

Sandspit  -  Shingle  Bay  Trail  —  From 
Stephen's  Wharf  to  Shingle  Bay,  3  miles. 

Sandspit-Grey's  Harbour  Trail  —  From 
Stephen's  Wharf  to  Grey's  Harbour.io  miles. 

West  Narrows-Security  Bav  Trail — From 
Log  Point  to  Security  Bay. 

Two  railways  are  projected  on  Graham 
Island — the  Queen  Charlotte  Railway  to 
connect  Skidegate  Inlet  with  Stewart  or 
Kundis  Bay,  Masset  Inlet,  and  the  Graham 
Island  Railway,  to  run  from  Lena  Island, 
Skidegate  Inlet  to  Shields  Inlet,  Rennel 
Sound.  Graham  Island  is  intersected  b}- 
many  small  rivers,  and  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
Masset  Inlet,  runs  into  the  heart  of  the 
island.  The  inlet  channel  is  15  miles 
in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  width  at  its 
narrowest  part,  opening  out  into  a  large 
sheet  of  water  which  extends  for  another 
25  miles  from  the  coast.  At  the  entrance 
the  tide  is  very  strong,  but  the  channel  is 
deep,  and  when  properly  charted  tlie  Inlet 
will  doubtless  be  a  very  material  factor  in 
the  opening  up  of  the  interior.  X  pro- 
visional survev  has  been  made,  and  charts 
are  now  in  preparation.  At  extreme  low 
tide  on  the  bar,  without  dredging  the 
gravelly  basin,  the  lowest  depth  of  water 
is  2^  fathoms  ;  after  passing  the  bar  the 
lowest  depth  obtaining  is  8  fathoms  up- 
wards, and  Masset  Inlet  itself  runs  to  50 
fathoms  in  parts,  and  is  practically  entirely 
navigable.  Vessels  now  regularly  ply 
between  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  and 
Moresby  Island  (Jedwaj'  and  Ikeda)  and 
Graham  Island  (Skidegate  and  Queen 
Charlotte  City).  From  Prince  Rupert  and 
Port  Essington  a  regular  service  has  been 
instituted  to  Masset  and  other  ports.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company  is  employing 
a  fine  three-masted  passenger  steamer,  the 
Prince  John,  on  the  latter  service.  There 
is  accommodation  for  first-class  passengers 
and  150  steerage  passengers.  The  vessel 
can  also  carrv  450  tons  of  cargo. 


HEALTH    AND    HOSPITALS 


X  examination  of  tliu 
Health  organisation 
of  the  Province  re- 
solves itself  naturalU' 
into  a  study  of  the 
activities  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  of  the 
assistance  rendered 
by  the  Government  to  hospitals  and  health 
matters  generally. 

The  Board  of  Health,  which  for  admini>- 
trative  purposes  is  included  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  is  presided 
over  by  a  secretary  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and,  under 
the  provisions  of  tlie  Health  Act,  this  pn>t 
can  be  held  only  by  a  qualified  medical 
practitioner.  The  Board,  by  correspon- 
dence with  Municipal  Councils  and  other 
public  bodies,  is  kept  in  constant  contact 
with  health  conditions  in  different  parts  of 
the  Province,  and  when  necessary  it  can 
make  use  of  considerable  powers  to  enforce 
any  essential  course  of  action.  The  scope 
of  its  functions  is  extremely  wide,  since  it  is 
required  to  take  cognisance  of  all  matters 
within  Ihe  Province  which  can  be  said  to 
affect,  or  threaten  to  affect,  health  and  life. 
The  Board  undertakes  sanitary  investiga- 
tions, inquiries  into  diseases  and  epidemics, 
the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  effects  of 
localities  and  employment.  It  supervises 
measures  adopted  by  Local  Boards  to  limit 
the  spread  of  disease,  and  advises  the 
Government  of  such  legislation  as  may  be 
needed  to  preserve  the  public  health. 

The  extent  of  these  duties  will  perhaps 
better  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that 
such  matters  as  the  inspection  and  licensing 
of    slaughter-houses,    the    ventilation    and 


general  sanitary  conditions  of  lodging- 
houses  of  all  descriptions,  the  construction 
and  cleaning  of  theatres,  barbers'  shops,  cold- 
storage  buildings,  public  bathing-houses, 
&c.,  come  alike  within  the  purview  of  the 
Board.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
even  in  normal  conditions  its  activities  are 
by  no  means  limited. 

When  the  public  health  is  especially 
endangered,  however,  either  through  the 
spread  of  some  epidemic  or  from  some 
other  cause,  the  Board  assumes  consider- 
able responsibility.  .\t  such  times  the 
secretary  causes  the  public  distribution  of 
literature  affording  practical  information 
relating  to  the  prevention  and  spread  of 
the  disease  in  question.  He  can  further 
issue  any  instructions  to  municipalities  and 
districts  which  the  Board  may  think 
necessarv,  and  when  these  conflict  with 
local  bv-laws  and  regulations  the  latter  are 
by  law  temporarily  suspended. 

In  special  circumstances,  such  as  the  out- 
break of  smallpox  or  some  other  formidable 
epidemic,  the  Board  can  appropriate,  witli- 
out  prior  agreement  with  the  owner,  any 
land  that  may  be  required  for  the  erection 
of  hospitals  or  for  other  purposes,  the 
owner  in  such  a  case  obtaining  compensa- 
tion from  the  municipality  for  whose  use 
the  land  was  taken. 

Local  application  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Health  Act  is  secured  by  the 
provision  of  Local  Health  Boards  and 
Medical  Officers  of  Health.  The  local 
Board  is  constituted  in  municipalities  by 
the  Municipal  Council,  and  in  outlying 
districts  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

Health    officers    are    appointed    in    city 
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municipalities  under  a  provision  in  the 
Act  which  compels  the  City  Council  to 
provide  such  an  officer.  His  salary  is  fixed 
by  the  Council  which  appoints  him  and  is 
paid  by  the  municipality.  In  the  case  of  a 
township  or  outlying  district,  the  Provincial 
Board  can  secure  the  appointment  of  a 
Health   Officer  when  necessary. 

Responsibility  for  the  nature  of  food 
offered  for  sale  in  any  town  rests  primarily 
with  the  Local  Board,  though  the  Health 
Officer,  where  he  has  been  appointed,  has 
also  the  power  to  order  the  destruction  of 
anv  food-stuffs  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion. The  authority  of  the  Local  Board  is 
extended  by  the  Health  Act  to  the  super- 
vision of  all  supplies  of  milk  intended  for 
use  within  the  district  in  which  the  Board 
has  jurisdiction.  .Municipal  and  even 
Provincial  action  in  this  respect  is,  how- 
ever, hampered  by  the  fact  that  legislation 
on  this  subject  is  apt  to  clash  with  powers 
already  vested  in  the  Federal  Government, 
certain  clauses  of  the  Provincial  Health 
Act  being  considered  iilirn  I'iirs.  It  is 
improbable  that  a  matter  of  this  conse- 
quence will  be  allowed  for  long  to  remain 
on  so  unsatisfactory  a  basis. 

The  powers  of  the  Local  Board  are,  in 
fact,  of  a  very  wide  nature.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, involving  considerable  financial  loss, 
such  as  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
destruction  of  property,  appeal  may  be 
made  from  the  decision  of  the  Local  Board 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

X  clause  in  the  Health  .\ct  compels  any 
person  or  corporate  body  who  may  con- 
template the  provision  of  a  public  water- 
supply  to  submit  plans  of  the  proposed 
w.iterworks   and  an  analysis  of   the    water 
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taken  from  them  for  examination  by  tlic 
Provincial  Board. 

Logging,  lunilier,  railway,  saw-mills,  and 
mining  camps  were  placed  by  the  Health 
Act  in  the  care  of  the  Health  Officer  of  the 
municipality-  or  Health  District  in  which 
tliey  were  situated.  The  Provincial  Board, 
however,  has  recentlv  appointed  an 
inspector  who  will  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  work  of  supervising  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  these  camps. 

An  instance  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  Health  organisation  is  afforded  in  a 
recent  report  presented  by  the  secretar3' 
of  the  Provincial  Board,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  at  the  request  of  the  Health 
Officer  of  Vancouver  the  Board  investi- 
gated certain  buildings  owned  bv  an 
important        railwav       companv.  Tiie 

structures  forming  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry  were  found  to  be  "  old,  dilapidated 
and  rotting,"  the  rooms  were  "  small  and 
were  crowded  bj'  occupants."  In  this 
instance  the  local  representative  of  the 
owning  company  was  called  upon  to 
remove  the  buildings.  This  instance  is 
cited  merely  as  affording  an  example  of 
the  practical  work  undertaken  by  the 
Board  and  of  the  check  it  provides  upon 
certain  forms  of  industrial  development. 

An  interesting  and  important  duty  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Board,  is 
that  of  attending  the  various  Health 
Conferences,  which  are  held  from  time 
to  time  in  different  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Dominion.  A  discussion  held  recentlv 
in  Ottawa  is  of  especial  interest,  since  it 
may  serve  to  forecast  Provincial  action  in 
the  matter  of  combating  tuberculosis. 
The  Dominion  Government  having  de- 
clined to  act  jointly  with  the  Provinces  in 
this  matter,  on  the  ground  that  joint  action 
implied  joint  control  of  moneys  voted  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
It  was  agreed  to  ask  that  Government  to 
provide  in  every  Province  a  large  area  of 
land  to  be  set  aside  and  leased  to  con- 
sumptives. The  support  which  was  given 
to  this  suggestion  in  Provincial  medical 
circles  affords  ground  for  the  hope  that 
some  such  action  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  future. 

Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in  (lie 
Province,  exemption  being  secured  by  any 
person  who  chooses  to  make  an  affidavit  to 
the  effect  that  he  conscientiously  believes 
that  vaccination  will  be  prejudicial  to  his 
health.  In  the  case  of  a  child  the  affidavit 
is,  of   course,    made    by   the    parent.     The 


Board  of  Health,  however,  by  the  cir- 
culation of  free  reading  matter,  and  in 
other  ways,  has  consistentlv  endeavoured  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  favour  of  what 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  necessary  public 
safeguard. 

Finallv,  as  regards  the  Board  of  Health, 
it  mav  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the 
Board  wis  at  one  time  constituted  by  three 
medical  practitioners  acting  under  the 
Government,  and  whilst,  as  at  present 
formed,  it  does  much  good  work,  a  certain 
amount  of  support  is  given  by  the  medical 
men  of  the  Province  to  tlie  suggestion 
that  its  earlier  constitution  should  be  re- 
verted to. 

Government  support  is  afforded  to 
"  general "  hospitals  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince by  means  of  a  per  capita  grant  which 
varies  in  amount  according  to  the  total 
sum,  calculated  in  days,  of  treatment  given 
to  inmates.  A  general  hospital,  it  should 
be  explained,  is  one  that  undertakes  to 
treat  all  forms  of  disease  without  respect 
to  the  ability  or  inability  of  the  patient  to 
afford  payment.  In  calculating  the  amount 
of  the  grant  a  class  is  formed  of  those 
hospitals  in  which  the  total  number  of  days' 
treatment  in  a  year  exceeds  365  but  does 
not  exceed  500.  These  institutions  receive 
$500.  Hospitals  affording  treatment  to  a 
greater  extent  are  subsidised,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  in  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered. 

Some  idea  of  tlic  value  of  the  support 
thus  rendered  mav  be  derived  from  a  stud}- 
of  the  following  figures,  which  represent 
grants  made  in  12  months  to  the  liospitals 
mentioned  : — 

The  Vancouver  General  Hospital  $41,217.15 
Provincial  Royaljubilee  Hospital, 

Victoria          ...         ...         ...  13,035.90 

Royal  Columbian  Hospital,  New 

Westminster...         ...         ...  10,426.35 

St.  Eugene  Hospital,  Cranbrook  12,380.25 

Golden  General  Hospital           ...  1,515.90 

All  grants  made  to  hospitals  during  the 
same  12  months  amounted  to  8167,385.94. 
This  sum  was  apportioned  between  46 
institutions.  Some  degree  of  control  is 
secured  in  return,  by  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  appoint  two  members  to  the 
Board  of  such  hospitals.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  this  system  is  as  efficientlv 
conducted  as  most  administrative  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  The  largest 
hospitals  within  British  Columbia  arc 
situated  at  Vancouver,  Nelson,  Cranbrook, 
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Kamloops,  Victoria,  Nanaimo,  New  West- 
minster, and  Tranquille." 

As  is  only  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the 
comparatively  small  population  of  even 
the  largest  towns  within  the  Province,  the 
accommodation  provided  by  the  Hospitals, 
though  ample  for  the  purpose,  reaches  a 
small  figure  as  compared  with  similar 
institutions  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  General  Hospital  at  Van- 
couver, which  is  the  largest  within  British 
Columbia,  provides  beds  for  about  380 
patients  in  the  main  buildings,  and 
some  50  to  60  additional  beds  in  the  iso- 
lation building  for  the  accommodation 
of  cases  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
diphtheria. 

Expenditure  on  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  situated  at  New  Westminster  and 
Vernon,  controlled  and  supported  entirely 
by  the  Government,  reached  in  the  financial 
year  ending  March  31,  191 1,  a  total  of 
$131,329.73.  This  asylum  is  efficiently 
managed  and  every  attention  is  paid  by 
the  Government  to  the  requirements  of  the 
inmates.  A  colony  farm  in  connection 
with  this  institution  has  lately  been  opened 
at  Coquitlam.  The  Government,  in  short, 
deserves  every  credit  for  the  scientific 
manner  in  which  it  is  endeavouring  to  deal 
with  this  important  question. 

The  presence  of  a  doctor  at  some  central 
point  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Province 
is  secured  by  an  interesting  system  of 
Government  grants.  These  grants  vary 
in  amount  according  to  the  estimated  net 
value  of  the  practice,  the  alloviance  de- 
creasing in  amount  as  the  population  of 
the  district  shows  a  growth.  They  con- 
stitute at  the  most,  however,  a  bare  living 
wage,  and  are  not  intended  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  secure  the  provision  of 
medical  facilities  in  sparsely  populated 
districts.  In  return  for  the  allowance 
made  him  the  practitioner  is  required  to 
treat  indigent  cases  without  charge  and 
to  report  all  cases  of  infectious  disease 
within  his  district.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  certain  cases  also  makes  an  allow- 
ance for  treatment  rendered  to  Indians. 
By  securing  allowances  from  both  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  Government  many 
practitioners  manage  to  live  with  some 
degree  of  comfort  in  districts  which  of 
themselves  would  be  quite  unable  to 
support    them. 

No  workhouses  or  infirmaries  exist  in  the 
Province.  Small  grants,  however,  are 
I  For  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 


1.   GENERAL    HOSPITAL,    VANCOUVER.  2.  JUBILEE    HOSPITAL,    VICTORIA. 

3.   PROVINCIAL    HOSPITAL    AND    ASYLUM,    NEW    WESTMINSTER. 
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made  by  the  rroviiKial  (lovLTninciit  to 
certain  individuals  who  for  reasons  of 
health  are  unable  to  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood. This  allowance  is  invariably  small, 
and  varies  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  recipient.  The  average  amount 
allowed  is  about  $io  per  month,  though 
in  a  few  instances  as  much  as  $20  is 
granted. 


In  coacUision,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  medical  degrees  taken  outside  of 
Canada  do  not  entitle  the  holder  to  practise 
within  British  Columbia.  Again,  the  e.\am- 
ination  which  a  doctor  must  pass  before 
being  allowed  to  register,  so  far  from  being 
a  mere  formality,  is  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive. The  comparative  thinness  of  the 
population  outside  of  tlie  cities  reduces  the 


openings  available  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner to  a  number  infinitely  smaller  than 
the  extent  of  the  country  would  at  first 
suggest,  and  such  vacancies  as  occur  are 
for  the  most  part  quickly  filled  bv  medical 
graduates  from  the  Canadian  schools.  The 
^ledical  Register  at  present  contains  the 
names  of  about  600  doctors,  most  of  whom 
are  in  practice. 


THE  LITERATURE  RELATING  TO 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

By   PERCY    EVANS    LEWIN,    F.L.A.,  Lihrarian'  Royal  Colonial  Institute,   London. 


1 

HK  literature  relating 
to  British  Columbia 
is  almost  exclusively 
concerned  with  the 
discovery  and  ex- 
ploration of  this  vast 
and  fertile  Province 
of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Much  of  it  has  not  yet  been 
published  in  book  form,  and  is  therefore 
inaccessible  to  the  general  reader.  Wlien 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  the  historian  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent,  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a 
history  of  British  Columbia,  he  collected  a 
number  of  manuscripts  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  early  pioneers,  and  wrote 
down  the  narratives  which  were  related 
to  him.  These  formed  the  basis  of  his 
"  History  of  British  Columbia,"  which  was 
finally  published  at  San  Francisco  in  the 
year  1887.  The  bulk  of  the  manuscripts 
was  removed  to  California,  and  now  forms 
a  portion  of  the  rich  collection  of  historical 
documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Pacific  Coast  History,  preserved 
at  the  State  capital  of  Berkeley.  The  store 
of  manuscripts  contains  much  information 
relating  to  the  early  exploration  of  Britisli 
Columbia,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
manuscripts  that  have  been  assiduously 
gathered   together   in   the    Department   of 


the  Archives  at  Victoria,  and  the  many  rare 
and  valuable  manuscript  journals  to  be 
found  at  Ottawa,  forms  a  valuable  store  for 
the  future  historian  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
In  the  present  article,  however,  we  are 
mainly  concerned  with  the  printed  litera- 
ture relating  to  the  Province,  which, 
altliough  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  with 
tlie  literature  of  other  British  colonies 
either  in  bulk  or  in  variety  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  detail,  is  second  to  none  in  human 
interest.  It  relates  the  story  of  successful 
achievement.  It  tells  the  intrepid  daring 
of  those  pioneer  discoverers  who,  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  that  might  well  have 
dismayed  and  daunted  the  most  hardy, 
surmounted  the  almost  impenetrable  barrier 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  open  out  the 
unknown  province  of  New  Caledonia  and 
to  make  it  what  it  is  to-day — one  of  the 
most  successful  and  striking  examples  of 
the  colonising  enterprise  of  the  British 
race.  The  instinct  which  led  men  to  brave 
tlie  terrors  of  the  unknown  in  the  endea- 
vour to  add  new  realms  to  the  British 
Empire  was  perhaps  largely  dictated  by 
tlie  desire  for  personal  gain  and  national 
renown.  But  it  was  nevertheless  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  that  spirit  of  adven- 
ture which  has  built  up  a  great  Empire. 
The  deeds  and  achievements  of  the  early 
explorers,  as  narrated  in  their  published 
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journals  and   records,  form  a  stirring  his- 
tory of  daring  adventure. 

The  literature  of  British  Columbia  may 
be  said  to  commence  with  old  Juan  de 
Fuca,'  whose  deeds  are  wrapped  in  the 
obscurity  of  tradition  and  romance.  The 
real  name  of  this  worthy  old  seadog  was 
Apostolos  Valerianos.  In  1592,  in  sailing 
along  the  western  coasts  of  America,  he 
discovered  the  Strait  which  bears  his  name, 
and  gave  out  that  it  led  across  the  continent 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  account  of  his  voyage 
is  pi  eserved  for  English  readers  in  the 
industrious  compilation  issued  by  Samuel 
Purchas  in  the  year  1613.  For  many  years 
the  existence  of  this  Strait  was  doubted  by 
geographers  and  historians,  and  it  was  not 
until  Captain  Charles  William  Berkley  re- 
discovered the  passage  in  1787  that  Juan 
de  Fuca's  original  discovery  was  trium- 
phantly vindicated.  Captain  Berkley's 
wife,  who  accompanied  her  husband,  and 
wrote  an  interesting  journal  of  the  voyage, 
was  the  first  white  woman  to  land  on  the 
British  Columbian  coast.  Previous  to 
Berkley's  voyage,  Captain  Cook  had  sailed 
along  the  north-western  coast  in  the  year 
1778,  but  missed  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  and 
doubted    its    existence.      Captain     Cook's 

■  The  re.ider  interested  is  referred  to  the  article 
on  the  History  of  the  Province,  the  writer  of  which 
is  inclined  to  question  cert.iin  authorities  accepted 
by  Mr.  Lewin. — Editor. 
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narrative  was  puhlished  in  1784.  and  is  the 
first  authentic  and  original  account  in  the 
English  language  of  this  long-neglected 
and  almost  unknown  portion  of  the  Xorth 
American  littoral.  Cook  was  accompanied 
bv  George  Vancouver,  who  subsequently 
surveyed  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  in 
1792-94,  and  issued  a  valuable  account  of 
his  travels  in  his  "  Voyage  of  Discover}-  to 
the  North  Pacitic  Ocean,  1790-5,"  which 
was  published  in  three  volumes  in  the 
\'ear  179S.  With  the  publication  of  these 
volumes  the  era  of  British  Columbian  litera- 
ture may  be  said  to  commence.  The  best 
modern  account  of  Vancouver's  voyage  is 
contained  in  a  book  by  Kdmund  S.  Meanv, 
entitled  "  Vancouver's  Discovery  of  Puget 
Sound, "  published  in  1907.  This  contains 
Vancouver's  journals,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  British  Columbia,  and  is  specially  valu- 
able to  the  historian  because  of  the  "  por- 
traits and  biographies  of  the  men  honoured 
in  the  naming  of  tlie  geographic  features 
of  Xorth-Western  .\merica,"  which  form 
an  important  addition  to  geographic  lore. 
A  few  v-ears  before  Vancouver  surveyed 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  Commander 
John  Meares  sailed  along  the  same  coast, 
and  built  at  Xootka  the Norlli-West  America, 
which  was  the  first  ship  launched  in  the 
Province.  In  1790  Meares  published  an 
account  of  his  voyage  under  the  title  of 
"  Voyages  from  China  to  Xorth  -  West 
America, "  a  book  of  some  interest  to  the 
student  of  maritime  discovery. 

But  wliilst  the  story  of  the  surve}-  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  of  historical  interest,  the 
record  of  the  attempts  to  reach  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  means 
of  an  overland  route  from  Canada  is  of  far 
greater  interest  to  the  general  reader.  The 
unknown  West  had  always  fascinated  the 
hardy  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In 
the  days  of  the  French  domination  the 
Sieur  de  la  Verendrye  explored  the  un- 
known country  beyond  Lake  Superior. 
His  work  was  carried  on  by  his  two  sons, 
who,  in  the  year  1743,  sighted  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
were  not  fated  to  pass  that  mighty  barrier. 
La  Verendrye's  Journals  and  Letters — 
documents  of  the  utmost  importance — are 
published  in  the  Canadian  Archives  Re- 
ports, but,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  British  Columbian 
literature.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
the  great  achievement  of  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  a   servant   of   the    Xorlh-West 


Company.  A  man  of  indomitable  will  and 
energy,  he  followed  the  Mackenzie  River 
to  its  outlet  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  after- 
wards discovered  the  Fraser  River.  In  the 
spring  of  1793  he  started  on  his  long  march 
to  the  Pacific,  which  he  reached  on  July 
22nd,  inscribing  on  a  rock  this  simple 
record  of  a  great  achievement  :  "  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  from  Canada,  by  land, 
the  twenty-second  of  July,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninetj'-three."  Thus, 
whilst  the  drama  of  a  great  revolution  was 
being  enacted  in  Europe,  and  civilisation 
seemed  trembling  in  the  balance,  a  new 
route  to  the  Pacific  through  a  great  and 
unknown  region  was  being  opened  bv  a 
loneh'  wanderer  in  a  far-off  land.  The 
name  of  Alexander  Mackenzie  is  justly 
venerated  as  that  of  one  of  our  greatest 
explorers.  The  simple  and  dignified  nar- 
rative of  his  great  achievements  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1801,  under  the  title  of 
"Voyages  from  Montreal  through  the 
Continent  of  Xorth  America."  At  the 
command  of  Xapoleon,  who  was  able  to 
appreciate  greatness  in  others,  it  was  trans- 
lated into  French.  The  news  of  Macken- 
zie's success  soon  spread  throughout 
Canada,  and  an  era  of  active  exploration, 
fostered  by  the  rival  Xorth-West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Companies,  set  in.  David 
Thompson,  a  servant  of  the  Xorth-West 
Company,  entered  British  Columbia  in  the 
year  1S03  by  way  of  the  Bow  River  Pass, 
through  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way now  runs,  and  had  explored  the  entire 
s\'stem  of  the  Columbia  and  Kootenay 
Rivers  before  the  year  1811.  Thompson 
ranks  highest  among  the  early  explorers, 
and  left  45  volumes  of  manuscript 
journals  containing  the  record  of  his 
journeys  from  1784  to  the  year  1850.  The 
best  account  of  Thompson  is  contained  in 
Tyrell's  "Journev-s  of  David  Thompson." 
.\  portion  of  his  journals  has  been  edited 
by  G.  Elliott  Coues,  in  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Manuscript  Journals  of  Alexander 
Henry  and  David  Thompson,  1799-1844," 
pubhshed  in  three  volumes  in  1897.  Alex- 
ander Henry,  the  nephew  of  an  earlier  tra- 
veller of  the  same  name,  left  a  vivid 
account  of  his  wanderings,  which  is 
admirably  annotated  in  the  above-men- 
tioned volumes. 

Three  other  names  stand  out  prominently 
in  the  record  of  early  Western  adventure — 
those  of  Fraser,  Simpson,  and  Douglas. 
Simon  Fraser,  a  partner  of  the  Xorth- 
West  Company,  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
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trading  ventures  of  the  new  field  when  it 
was  decided  to  start  operations  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  1806  he  reached 
the  Fraser  River,  and  subsequently  ex- 
plored it  to  the  sea.  His  "Journal  of  a 
^■oyage  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  "  was  not  published  till  1889, 
when  it  appeared  in  "  Les  Bourgeois  de  la 
Compagnie  du  Xord-Ouest,"  a  collection 
of  records  and  journals  edited  by  L.  R. 
Masson.  Sir  George  Simpson  crossed  the 
mountains  by  way  of  the  Peace  River  in 
1828,  and  travelled  extensively  in  British 
Columbia.  He  was  Governor  of  the  Hud- 
sons  Bay  Company.  In  1841  he  started 
on  his  well-known  journey  round  the 
vi'orld,  and  journeyed  from  Edmonton  to 
Fort  Vancouver,  thence  to  Sitka  and  back, 
and  on  to  San  Francisco.  During  his 
travels  he  crossed  Siberia,  largely  with  the 
idea  of  studying  colonisation  in  a  country 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  territory  of 
which  he  had  charge.  The  account  of  his 
travels  was  published  in  two  volumes  in 
1847  entitled  "  Xarrative  of  a  Voyage 
Round  the  World, '  a  work  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  largely  written  by  his  friend. 
Judge  Adam  Thorn,  Recorder  of  the  Red 
River  Settlement.  An  admirable  Life  of 
Simpson,  by  Dr.  George  Bryce,  is  contained 
in  the  Makers  of  Canada  Series.  Sir  James 
Douglas,  the  founder  of  the  cit\'  of  Victoria, 
Governor  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  after- 
wards of  British  Columbia,  played  an 
interesting  part  in  Xorth-Western  dis- 
cover}', but  the  documentary  evidence 
relating  to  his  life  is  meagre.  His  bio- 
graphy bj'  Robert  Hamilton  Coats  and 
R.  E.  Gosnell,  published  in  the  Makers  of 
Canada  Series,  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  early  British  Columbia  and  its 
development. 

In  addition  to  these  three  men  a  number 
of  lesser  worthies  should  be  noted.  One  of 
these  is  Jonathan  Carver,  who  was  born  at 
Stillwater,  New  York,  and  travelled  in  the 
West.  His  works  are  chiefly  interesting 
because  they  contain  numerous  references 
to  the  possibihties  of  these  unknown  regions 
and  the  riches  that  would  be  discovered 
beyond  the  lofty  barrier  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  first  edition  of  his 
"Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of 
Xorth  America  in  the  Years  1766-68"  was 
published  in  London  in  the  v-ear  1781. 
Another  early  explorer  was  Alexander 
Ross,  who  has  left  an  interesting  and 
valuable  account  of  the  expedition  sent 
out  by  J.  J.  Astor  to  establish  the   Pacific 
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Fur  Ci)inpany.  and   iiKidciitallv    to    secure.' 
tlie   great    North-Wcst    for    the    Ainericaii 
Government.    This  contains  much  iuloriua- 
tiou  about   the  natives  and  the  foundation 
of  Fort   (ieorge   (Astoria),   where    he   was 
stationed    in    1811.      Ross   was    afterwards 
employed   by  tlie   Hudson   Bay  Company, 
and  spent  some  years  in  the  Kamloops  dis- 
trict.    His  two  boolis,  "Adventures  of  the 
First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon  or  Columbia 
River,"    and    "  Fur     Hunters    of    the     Far 
West,"   were   published  in   1849   and    1855 
respectively.     Two  other    explorers,   Meri- 
wether   Lewis    and    William    Clark,    who 
were  sent  by   the    United  States   Govern- 
ment   to   the  Pacific  Coast  by  way  of  the 
Missouri,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
1805,  descended  the  Columbia  River  to  its 
mouth,  and  wintered  at  Fort  Clatsop  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.     The  account  of  this  journev 
is  contained  in  their  "  History  of  the  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Pacific   Ocean,"  published 
at  Philadelphia  in  1814.     There  have  been 
several  editions  of  this  book,  the  best  being 
one  issued  in   four   volumes  in   1893,  con- 
taining   extensive    notes     liy     Dr.     Klhott 
Coues,  and  the  even  more  elaborate  edition 
in    eight    volumes,    edited    by   Dr.    R.   G. 
Thwaites,    in    1905.      Of   other    important 
books,     "  Adventures     on     the     Columbia 
River,"     by    Ross    Cox  ;     "  Relation    d'un 
Voyage   a    la    Cote    du    Nord-Ouest,"    by- 
Gabriel    Franchere,    translated    bv    J.    \'. 
Huntington,  1854;  and  "  A  Journal  of  Vov- 
ages  and  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North 
America,"     bv    Daniel    Williams    Harmon, 
published  in  1820  and  republished  in  1904, 
must  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  know- 
something  of  the  historv  of  travel  in  North- 
West   America.      Ross    Cox    Uved    for    six 
years  on    the   w-estern   side   of   the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  his  narrative  is  a  valuable 
account   of    the   fur  trade   on   the   Pacific 
Coast.     It  formed  also  the  principal  source 
from  which  Washington    Irving  compiled 
his   well-known  book  "  Astoria."      Gabriel 
Franchere,  a  French-Canadian,  joined  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company  in  18 10,  and  returned 
overland  from  the  Columbia  River  to  Mon- 
treal.     The    most  interesting  character   is 
Harnion,    a    partner    in    the     North-West 
Company,  who  for  eight  years  lived  w-est  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.     In  accordance  with 
the  general  custom  he  took  a  native  wife, 
and  afterwards   left   her   on    his  return  to 
civilisation.       His    "Journal"    commences 
in   the  year   1800,  and   is  much    esteemed, 
as    it    contains    many     details    and    gives 
an      excellent     picture      of     the     rough- 


and-ready     life     lived      by     tlie     Western 
pioneers. 

Of   more  recent   works,  a    book   by  Vis- 
count  Milton  and  W.   B.  Cheadic,  entitled 
"  The  North-West  Passage  by  Land  "  (1865), 
is  of  some  value  because  it  calls  attention  to 
the  importance  of  a  route  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent  rid  the  Yellow  Head 
Pass,    through    which    the    Grand    Trunk 
Railway   is   now   being   constructed.     The 
authors   predicted   the   rise   of   the   prairie 
Provinces,  destined  "at  no  distant  period, 
perhaps,  to  become  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able  possessions    of    the    British    Crown." 
About  this  period  a  large  number  of  books 
and    pamphlets    calling    attention    to    the 
riches   of    the    Pacific    Province  w-as  pub- 
lished.    In   1862   Henry  Joule  Hind  issued 
his    "  Sketch    of   the    Overland    Route   to 
British  Columbia,"  although  he  had  not  then 
journeyed  beyond  the  Saskatchewan,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  William  Carcw  Hazlitt, 
grandson   of  the   celebrated  essayist,   who 
issued   an  interesting   compilation,   largely 
written     on      hearsay     evidence,      entitled 
"  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island" 
(1858).      Writers     seemed    to    have    great 
difficulty   in    choosing   a   suitable  title   for 
their  books  about  the  Province,  for  in  1863 
D.  G.  Forbes  Macdonald  issued  a  book  with 
a  precisely  similar  title,  and  in  1865  Matthew 
Macfie,  who  had   spent   five  years   in   the 
country,  simply  reversed  the  order  with  his 
"  Vancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia." 
A  book  of  some  value  was  J.  Despard  Pem- 
berton's   "  Facts    and    Figures   relating   to 
V'ancouver   Island   and  British  Columbia," 
published  in   i860,  the  author  having  been 
Surveyor-General  of  Vancouver  Island,  and 
writing  with  a  close  personal  knowledge  of 
the  country.     In  1862  Captain  R.  C.  Mayne, 
afterwards  an  admiral,    published  the  ac- 
count of  his  cruises  along  the  coast  in  the 
steam    barque     Plumpei,     entitled    "Four 
Years  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island,"  an  excellent  and  valuable  narrative. 
Four  years  later  John  Keast  Lord,  who  had 
accompanied    the    British    North   America 
Boundary  Commission,  issued  a  most  valu- 
able account  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
regions  traversed,  entitled  "The  Naturalist 
in  V'ancouver  Island  and  British  Columbia.'' 
An    interesting    account    of    the    outlying 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  from  the  pen  of 
Francis  Poole,  was  published  in  1872,  but 
from   this   time  forward   the   literature   of 
travel    almost  ceases,    and   gives   place   to 
books  dealing  with  the  history  and  progress 
of   the   Province.     Bancroft's   "  Historv   of 


P.ritish  Coliimliia,"  vvhicli   was  pubIi^hed  a 
San    Francisco  in   1887,  has   already   been 
mentioned.     It  was  followed  in  1894  by  the 
industrious  work  of  Alexander  Begg.     His 
"History    of    British   Columbia"   contains 
much  original  research,  but  as  it  is  largely 
in  the  nature  of  annals  it  is  a  somewhat  dry 
and    unsatisfying    compilation.      Laurence 
J.  Burpee's  "  Search  for  the  Western  Sea," 
published  in  1908,  is  an  interesting  and  fas- 
cinating record  of  the  exploration  of  North- 
western  America,    for    the    author   has   a 
thorough   grip   of  his   subject    and   writes 
with      understanding     and     imagination  ; 
and     Dr.      George     Bryce's      "  Remark- 
able History  of   the    Hudson's   Bay    Com- 
pany"     (1900)     and      Beckles     Willson's 
"  The     Great     Company "    contain     much 
information  of   direct    interest   to    British 
Columbians.     A   book   containing  a  good 
deal  of  original  research  is  "  History  of  the 
Northern    Interior   of    British    Columbia  " 
(1906),  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Morice,  which  is 
largely  founded   upon   records  at  Fort  St. 
James,  on  Stuart  Lake.     A  work  which  is  a 
mine  of  information  relating  to  the  history 
of   Britisii  Columbia  is  John  T.  Walbran's 
"  British  Columbia  Coast  Names,"  a  Govern- 
ment publication   issued   in    1909.     It  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  Pacific  Coast  history. 
Of  recent  works  relating  to  British  Columbia, 
the   following  deserve   mention :   "  British 
Columbia,  1887,"  by  W.  J.  Clutterbuck  and 
G.  A.  Lees  ;  "  Among  the  Selkirk  Glaciers," 
by  W.  S.  Green   (1890)  ;  "  Camping  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies,"  by  W.  D.Wilcox  (1896), 
subsequently  enlarged  and  issued  with  fine 
illustrations  under  the  title  of  "  The  Rockies 
of  Canada  "  (1900)  ;  "Climbs  and  E.xplora- 
tions  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,"  by  H.  E. 
Stutfield  and    N.   Collie    (1903) ;     "  In    the 
Heart  of   the   Canadian    Rockies,"    by   the 
Rev.   James   Outram   (1905),   who  was  the 
first   to  ascend    Mount  Assiniboine,  and  is 
well    known   as   an  intrepid  mountaineer  ; 
and  "  Camp  Fires  in  the  Canadian  Rockies," 
by  W.  T.  Hornaday   (1906).     These  books 
relate  largely  to  sport  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.    The  best  book  on  the  Selkirk  Range 
is  by  A.  O.  Wheeler,  and  was  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Dominion  Government 
in  two   volumes   in    1905.     It   contains   an 
account  of  the  topographical  survc}-  of  this 
portion  of   British  Columbia.     Four  other 
books  on   British  Columbia  should  be  men- 
tioned.   These  are  "  The  New  Garden  of 
Canada,"  by  F.  C.  Talbot  (191 1),  which  con- 
tains  an   excellent   account   of   the  region 
now   being   opened    by   the  Grand   Trunk 
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Pacific  Railway,  and  "The  Making  of  a 
Great  Canadian  Railway"  ^1912^  bv  the 
s;\nie  author.  The  latter  gives  a  fascinating 
picture  of  the  building  of  this  great  railway 
and  the  difliculties  which  have  been  so  suc- 
cessfully overcome.  "  La  Colombie  Britan- 
nique."  by  il.  Albert  Metin  (1908)  gives  an 
excellent  account  of  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  the  Province,  and  "  Fruit 
Ranching   in    British   Columbia,"  by  J.  T. 


Beilby  (1909  and  1911)  is  useful  for  those 
who  desire  to  take  up  this  profitable  branch 
of  agriculture.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
stated  that  British  Columbia  does  not  as 
yet  possess  an  indigenous  literature.  Her 
poets,  dramatists,  and  thinkers  have  yet  to 
be  born.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
future  will  see  the  rise  of  a  school  of  writers 
drawing  their  inspiration  from  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  the  towering  crags  and  mighty 


mountains,  the  rushing  torrents  of  the 
Rockies,  the  peaceful  vallej-s  of  the  coastal 
districts,  and  the  deeply  indented  shores  of 
the  Pacific  littoral — men  who  must  sing  the 
epic  of  endeavour,  the  building  of  a  new 
empire  on  the  Western  coasts  of  North 
America,  and  the  conflict  between  the 
forces  of  nature  and  the  industrx'  of  man. 
British  Columbia,  like  other  new  countries, 
awaits  her  national  Virgil. 
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T  WHS  in  1858,  on  some 
indeterminable  dav 
between  June  25  and 
July  25,  that  the 
people  of  British 
Columbia  lirst  re- 
ceived news  of  the 
world's  events 
through  the  medium  of  a  paper  compiled, 
printed,  and  published  in  one  of  her  own 
towns.  The  journal  to  whicli  this  distinc- 
tion must  be  accorded  was  the  Vntoiia 
Gazelle,  which  has  been  the  forerunner 
of  over  50  daily,  semi-weekl}',  and  weekly 
publications,  published  in  all  parts  of  the 
Province.  It  was  followed  in  December 
of  the  same  year  by  the  Bnlish  ColoiiisI, 
founded  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Higgins,  which  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  those  early  days  the  potential  circula- 
tion and  income  was  too  small  to  justify 
anything  but  the  smallest  sheet,  and  most 
of  the  Province's  leading  publications  began 
their  careers  with  but  4  or  6  pages.  Now- 
adaj-s  bulk  is  an  outstanding  characteristic. 
The  most  popular  afternoon  papers  rarely 
go  to  press  with  less  than  30  pages,  and  on 
special  occasions  double  this  size  is  attained. 
The  greater  part  of  this  space  is  occupied 
by  advertising  matter,  and  Vancouver 
papers  have  at  times  carried  more  adver- 
tisements than  any  other  publication  on  the 
American  Continent. 

One  cannot  help  noticing  that  the 
American  form  of  journalism  is  greatly  in 
vogue  in  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  past 
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advertising  and  "  make-up  '  have  received 
more  attention  than  literary  style.  Tliere 
is  every  indication,  however,  that  improve- 
ments in  this  matter  are  being  effected  by 
the  leading  papers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  aim  at  the  high  standard  of 
journalism  maintained  liy  the  newspapers 
of  the  Mother  Country. 


"ASHCROFT   JOURNAL   " 

This  newspaper,  established  in  1895,  and 
amongst  the  earliest  to  be  published  in  the 
Cariboo  district,  was  at  first  a  4-page  sheet 
called  Tlic  Brilish  Columbia  Mining  journal, 
circulating  in  the  Cariboo,  Yale,  Lillooet, 
and  Kootenay  districts.  The  original  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  F.  Reynolds  and  A.  H. 
Sproule.  later  sold  it  to  Mr.  Jess  Kniglit, 
who  in  turn  disposed  of  it  to  a  syndicate 
consisting  of  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Semlin,  Mark 
Dumond  and  D.  W.  Rowlands.  The  latter 
gentleman  assumed  the  editorship,  eventu- 
ally becoming  sole  owner,  but  later,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  other  interests,  he  en- 
listed the  services  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  as 
manager  and  editor  of  the  publication. 
The  original  lines  have  been  expanded, 
and  the  paper  has  developed  proportion- 
ately with  the  growth  of  Ashcroft  and  the 
surrounding  districts. 


"THE    CARIBOO    OBSERVER" 

This  weekly  journal  was  originally  estab- 
lished in  igoS  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
real  estate  advertisements  in  the  Cariboo 
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district,  but  since  April,  1911,  the  (iovern- 
ment  has  placed  a  reserve  on  all  lands  in 
that  area.  Mr.  E.  L.  Kipner,  a  public- 
spirited  man,  who  felt  that  the  first  paper 
established  in  Quesnel  should  not  be  allowed 
to  die  out,  purchased  the  Obseiver  in 
August,  191 1,  and  it  now  occupies  itself 
with  the  news  of  the  neighbouring  countrv 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hutchcroft. 

"THE  CITIZEN" 
This  is  a  weekly  journal,  published  by  the 
Citizen  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
of  Vancouver.  Conservative  in  its  politics, 
and  embodying  all  rural  and  civic  news 
in  its  columns,  the  paper,  which  in  1907, 
the  date  of  its  inception,  consisted  of  4 
pages  only,  has  now  grown  to  more  than 
double  its  original  dimensions,  and  has  a 
wide  circulation  not  merely  in  the  city  of 
Vancouver,  but  in  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia. 

"THE  COLONIST,  VICTORIA" 
The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  I'ic- 
loria  Colonist  is  synonymous  with  progress 
in  British  Columbia.  It  is  the  oldest  news- 
paper in  Canada  west  of  Lake  Superior. 
While  not  the  first  newspaper  published  in 
the  capital  of  the  Province,  it  was  the  first 
which  came  to  stay.  In  December,  1858, 
the  first  number  of  the  British  Colonist 
made  its  appearance,  published  from  a 
building  on  Wharf  Street.  In  its  initial 
stage  it  was  a  tri-weekly,  and  a  little  later 
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appeared  5  times  a  week.  Mr.  Amor  de 
Cosmos  was  the  first  owner,  and  his  pub- 
hcation  immediately  proved  a  popular 
success.  Tlie  British  Colonist  was  dim- 
inutive in  size,  and  printed  on  a  press 
and  type  purchased  from  the  late  Bishop 
Demers,  of  the  Catholic  Mission,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  the  distinction  of  bringing 
out  what  was  known  as  the  Vancouver 
Courrier,  the  earliest  publication  on  the 
British  Pacific  Coast.  The  plant  was  of 
French  make,  and  even  at  that  time  very 
old-fashioned.  In  1862  the  Colonist,  which 
had  been  printed  from  a  hand-press, 
was  issued  from  a  single  cylinder  "  Hoe," 
turned  by  manual  power.  In  1867  the 
paper  came  out  in  an  entirely  new  dress, 
and  in  enlarged  form,  and  two  or  three 
years  later  a  steam-engine  was  added  to 
the  plant  to  drive  the  cylinder  press.  In 
1882  the  Colonist  moved  into  a  4-story 
building,  erected  for  its  occupation  on 
Government  Street,  and  continued  there 
until  1905,  when  the  growing  needs  of  the 
business  rendered  necessary  the  erection  of 
the  present  building  on  Broad  Street. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  the  Colonist  was  merged  with  the 
Chronicle,  another  Victoria  publication 
which  first  saw  the  light  in  1862,  and  the 
joint  newspaper  was  published  under  the 
name  of  the  Colonist.  Prior  to  this 
amalgamation,  Mr.  de  Cosmos  had  sold 
the  plant  and  business  to  Harris  &  Co. 
Since  that  time,  under  different  proprietors 
and  editors,  the  Colonist  has  enjoyed 
almost  uninterrupted  prosperity,  despite 
strenuous  competition  from  other  publica- 
tions started  in  opposition  from  time  to 
time. 

In  July,  i()o6,  Mr.  J.  S.  H.  Matson  took 
over  the  Colonist  with  all  its  allied  in- 
terests. Mr.  Matson  immediately  engaged 
on  a  pohcy  of  expansion,  and  during  the 
past  6  years  has  spent  a  sum  of  8150,000 
in  effecting  improvements  in  the  plant, 
during  which  time  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  renewed.  The  circulation  of  the 
paper  has  been  more  than  doubled,  while 
its  prestige  has  become  greatly  enhanced, 
not  only  in  the  Province,  but  throughout 
the  Dominion. 

The  job  printing  department  of  the 
newspaper  is  in  many  respects  the  best 
equipped  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  facilities  for  doing  all  sorts  of 
job  work,  and  it  has  not  only  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  demands  of  the  times, 
but  it  has  actually  anticipated  them.     The 


bindery  department  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  top  floor  of  the  building,  and  work  of 
all  kinds  is  being  turned  out  daily  in  first- 
class  shape.  The  job  department  consists 
of  job  printing,  lithograpliing,  bookbinding, 
photo-engraving,  coloured-label  printing, 
varnishing,  copper-plate  printing  and  em- 
bossing. The  staff  in  these  departments 
includes  over  60  skilled  workmen. 

The  Colonist  is  now  printed  by  a 
"Hoe"  press  of  the  latest  model.  The 
daily  issue  consists  of  20,  24,  or  26  pages, 
with  from  40  to  48  on  Sundays. 

The  policy  of  the  Colonist  throughout 
its  career  has  been  noted  for  its  consistency. 
It  was  founded  in  the  first  place  to  forward 
the  views  of  the  advocates  of  political 
liberty.  In  1867  the  Confederation  of 
Canada  was  brought  about.  The  same 
year  the  paper  advocated  the  inclusion  of 
British  Columbia  in  Confederation,  and  in 
1869  the  question  was  brought  up  in  the 
Legislative  Council  in  Victoria,  and  nega- 
tived hv  the  official  majority.  In  1871  the 
governing  powers  came  to  see  things  in 
the  same  light  as  the  Colonist,  and  British 
Columbia  entered  Confederation  in  July  of 
that  year.  When  part}'  lines  were  drawn 
the  Colonist  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  great  issues  that  were  laid 
down  by  the  late  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald, 
which  have  been  the  guiding  star  of  the 
party  since  1867.  During  the  lightning 
changes  in  Provincial  politics  immediately 
prior  to  the  entrance  to  power  of  the 
McBride  Administration — there  were  6 
Governments  formed  in  3  years — the 
Colonist  never  wavered  in  the  support  of 
the  side  whose  principles  it  deemed  best 
for  the  country.  It  also  kept  in  mind  the 
constitutional  principles  that  arc  modelled 
after  those  of  the  Mother  Country,  and 
under  which  Confederation  and  the  Do- 
minion have  prospered.  During  upwards 
of  half  a  century  the  Colonist  has  main- 
tained its  position  as  the  leading  newspaper 
of  the  Province,  and  its  prosperity  to-day 
is  evidence  of  the  growth  and  advancement 
of  British  Columbia. 

Under  the  proprietorship  of  Mr.  |.  S.  H. 
Matson,  the  policy  of  the  Colonist  is 
clean,  fair,  honest,  fearless,  and  indepen- 
dent. Its  present  editor,  Mr.  C.  H.  Lugrin, 
is  widely  known  throughout  Canada  as  a 
safe,  sane,  and  conservative  writer.  The 
editorial  columns  are  devoted  to  matters 
of  direct  importance  to  the  public. 
The  policy  of  the  paper  is  educational 
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and  broad,  the  proprietor  being  firmly 
convinced  that  the  day  of  the  newspaper 
as  an  educational  force  is  not  yet  passed. 
Matters  of  local  and  Canadian  interest  are 
fearlessly  dealt  with,  while  the  broader 
issues  of  world  interest  are  reasonablj' 
commented  upon. 

As  a  newspaper  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  the  Colonist  aims  to  keep  its 
readers  in  close  touch  with  the  happenings 
of  the  whole  world.  \o  opportunity  has 
been  lost  to  place  the  great  resources  of 
British  Columbia  prominently  before  the 
world.  Its  telegraphic  service  is  the  same 
as  that  supplied  to  the  Vancouver  A'tu's- 
Adi'eiiiser.  Its  local  columns  are  written 
by  a  capable  reporting  staff,  whose  work  is 
overseen  by  sub-editors  of  wide  experience. 

Although  it  was  only  in  1906  that  the 
Colonist  was  acquired  by  its  present 
proprietor,  that  gentleman  has,  through  his 
policy,  widely  enhanced  the  reputation  of 
the  paper  for  progressiveness  and  accuracy. 
In  addition  to  the  Colonist,  Mr.  Matson 
is  the  owner  of  the  Vancouver  A't-i£'s- 
Advertiser  and  the  Xtinaimo  Herald,  ac- 
quiring the  latter  during  1912.  All  three 
papers  owned  by  Mr.  Matson  are  strongly 
Conservative  in  their  politics,  and  e.xercise 
a  considerable  influence  in  the  life  of 
British  Columbia. 

Mr.  James  Tait  is  the  manager  of  the 
Victoria  Colonist. 


"THE   COQUITLAM    STAR  ' 

Established  as  a  4-page  weeklv  in  191 1 
by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Hulbert  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  railway  development  at 
Coquitlam,  this  paper  has  been  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Coquitlam  Star  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Ltd.,  of  which  Mr. 
Hulbert  is  the  manager.  In  five  months  it 
has  grown  to  three  times  its  original  size, 
with  a  circulation  of  2,000  in  the  various 
small  communities  in  the  vicinitj'  of 
Coquitlam.  With  the  organisation  of  a 
limited  company,  a  full  modern  printing 
plant  was  acquired  and  installed  in  equally 
suitable  premises. 


•'THE    CRANBROOK    DAILY 
ENTERTAINER" 

The  only  daily  newspaper  in  the  East 
Kootenay  district,  the  Cranhrook  Daily 
Entertainer  was  established  on  June  ist, 
1910,  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Garrett,  by  whom  it  is 
still  edited.     For  the  first  few   months  of 
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its  existence  it  was  issued  free  of  charge, 
600  copies  being  delivered  to  readers  every 
afternoon.  Both  the  dimensions  of  the 
paper  and  its  circulation  have  now  con- 
siderably increased,  and  its  subscribers  are 
scattered  over  a  very  large  area.  Its 
politics  are  Conservative. 


"GOLDEN    STAR" 

Published  every  Saturday  at  Golden,  the 
Slar  penetrates  as  far  south  as  Windermere, 
82  miles  from  its  native  town.  It  was 
established  on  New  Year's  Day,  1902,  and 
its  8  pages  are  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Vernon  Chapman,  editor. 


"  DAILY  HERALD,"  NANAIMO 
Established  in  1900  by  the  Labour  Party 
of  Nanaimo,  the  Dailv  Herald  has  seen 
many  changes  of  ownership.  A  few  years 
after  its  birth  it  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Aitken,  who  afterwards  sold  it 
to  Mr.  F.  S.  Reynolds,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  in  191 1  by  Messrs.  G.  N.  and 
A.  N.  N.  Mowat.  It  was  on  March  i,  1912, 
that  it  was  acquired  by  its  present  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  J.  S.  H.  Matson,  who  is  also  the 
proprietor  of  the  Victoria  Colonist  and  the 
Vancouver  Ncws-Advertiscr.  Its  politics 
have  undergone  a  change  to  Conservatism, 
and  an  extensive  circulation  now  reaches 
the  two  Wellingtons,  Parksville,  Cumber- 
land, Ladysmith  and  the  contiguous 
islands.  Mr.  Matson  is  spending  large 
sums  in  the  erection  of  exceptionally  com- 
modious premises  in  which  a  competent 
staff  will  endeavour  to  bring  the  paper  up 
to  the  same  high  standard  as  its  sister 
publications  in  Victoria  and  Vancouver. 


" THE    ENDERBY    PRESS    AND 

W^ALKERS  WEEKLY  " 
Established  in  March,  1908,  this  journal 
is  now  read  widely  by  the  farmers,  loggers, 
and  millers  of  the  Enderby  and  Mara 
district.  Though  naturally  devoted  largely 
to  local  news,  it  is  also  the  medium  through 
which  the  happenings  of  the  universe 
reach  Enderby's  tributary  population  of 
1,500  people,  who  are  otherwise  more  or 
less  shut  off  from  the  outer  world.  The 
publication  first  saw  the  light  in  a  small 
frame  building,  but  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  H.  M.  Walker,  its  business 
has  grown  to  an  extent  that  justifies  its 
present  more  up-to-date  domicile. 


"EXPRESS,"     NORTH     VANCOUVER 

The  growth  of  North  Vancouver  during 
the  past  few  years  has  found  an  echo  in 
the  parallel  growth  of  the  North  Van- 
couver Express.  Established  in  1905,  the 
4-paged  weekly  paper  forged  ahead,  and 
now  takes  the  form  of  a  semi-weekly 
paper  containing,  on  an  average,  about  100 
columns  per  week.  It  was  originally  owned 
by  Mr.  George  Hartley,  but  in  1908  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  C.  E.  Smitheringale 
and  George  H.  Morden,  who  were  even- 
tually joined  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Morden.  Mr. 
Smitheringale  retiring  in  IQ09,  the  business 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  North 
Shore  Press,  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  of  #50,000. 

"FORT    GEORGE    HERALD" 

In  1909  the  Northern  Interior  Printing 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  established  by  Mr. 
John  B.  Daniell  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing and  developing  the  Cariboo  Observer, 
whicii  he  was  then  publishing  at  Quesnel. 
In  igiothe  company  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  the  f  0/7  George  Herald,  selling  the 
Cariboo  Observer  the  following  year.  From 
its  inception  the  Herald  has  taken  a  strong 
stand  against  the  unprincipled  methods 
adopted  by  various  companies  and  firms 
engaged  in  selling  town-site  properties  in 
the  northern  interior  of  British  Columbia, 
and  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  warn  the 
public  against  the  gross  misrepresentation 
of  the  real  estate  agents.  It  is  a  policy 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 
and  many  other  newspapers  might  con- 
siderably enhance  their  value  and  repute 
by  similarly  insisting  on  all  land  advertise- 
ments being  couched  in  the  language 
of  truth.  The  journal  is  published  at 
Quesnel. 

"FORT    GEORGE   TRIBUNAL" 

This  4-page  weekly  was  founded  in  1909 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Houston,  a  well- 
known  newspaper  man  of  British  Columbia. 
After  his  death  it  was  bought  by  the 
Natural  Resources  Security  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Vancouver,  who  sold  it  to  the  Central 
British  Columbia  Publishing  Company,  its 
present  owners.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  interests  of  Fort  George  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  independent  as  regards 
politics.  On  July  i,  1912,  it  became  a 
daily  paper,  and  has  regular  Associated 
Press  Service.  The  president  of  the  above 
company  is  Mr.  H.  W.  R.  Moore,  of 
Victoria  ;  the  managing  director  is  Mr. 
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W.  !•;.  Playfair,  of  Vancouver  ;  while 
Mr.  W.  R.  Gordon  is  manager  and  editor 
of  the  paper. 

"GRAND    FORKS   GAZETTE" 

Established  in  1896,  this  publication  was 
originally  known  as  the  Miner,  but  in  1902, 
having  amalgamated  with  another  Grand 
Forks  publication,  the  News,  it  was  issued 
under  its  present  title.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Gazette  Printing  Company,  of  which  the 
Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  president,  Mr.  Donald  McCallum 
secretary-treasurer,  while  Mr.  T.  Alfred 
Love  is  managing  editor  of  the  Gazette 
itself.  The  circulation  of  the  paper  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  Grand  Forks  and  its 
population  of  2,000,  but  reaches  remote 
points  in  the  surrounding  region. 

"THE  INLAND  SENTINEL" 
Although  the  Inland  Sentinel  holds  a 
very  prominent  position  among  the  daily 
newspapers  published  in  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia,  it  was  not  always  so 
flourishing  as  it  is  to-day.  In  1880,  the  year 
of  its  birth,  it  was  but  a  4-page  weekly, 
owned,  edited,  printed,  and  even  delivered 
to  its  readers  by  its  founder,  Mr.  Michael 
Hagan.  Originally  printed  in  F;morv,  it 
was  early  removed  to  Yale,  tiien  in  the 
height  of  its  fame  owing  to  the  railway 
construction  in  progress  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. In  this  town  Mr.  Hagan  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  George  Kennedy,  now  of 
New  Westminster,  for  4  years  continued 
to  compile  and  print  the  Sentinel,  until  in 
1884  a  move  was  made  to  Kamloops,  the 
"  meeting-place  of  the  waters,"  its  present 
home.  Two  years  after,  in  1886,  Mr. 
Hagan,  having  accepted  the  post  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Dominion  Industrial  School 
for  Indians,  sold  the  paper  to  Mr.  Hugh 
McCutcheon,  now  Customs  Officer  of 
Greenwood.  The  new  proprietor  did  not 
attempt  to  fill  all  the  offices  on  the  staff  as 
had  Mr.  Hagan,  but  engaged  as  editor 
Mr.  D.  J.  Ring,  of  Peterborough,  Ontario, 
who  remained  with  the  paper,  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  for  2  years.  After 
his  departure  to  pastures  new,  the  paper 
was  successively  edited  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fair- 
bairn,  1887-1888  ;  Mr.  D.  C.  McMorris, 
1 888-1 890  ;  Mr.  C.  Del  Smith  and  Mr. 
James  W.  Vail.  In  1893,  Mr.  McCutcheon 
sold  the  Sentinel  to  Mr.  Theodore  Davie, 
the  then  Premier  of  the  Province,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Jones, 
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Spink  and  Finbow,  who,  in  their  turn 
disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Bostock.  Tlic  tirst 
editor  under  tlie  new  owner  was  Mr. 
W.  Baillic,  and  lie  was  succeeded  bv 
Mr.  F.  J.  Deane,  who  afterwards,  in  1900, 
acquired  the  paper,  which  he  conducted 
until  1904.  when  he  sold  it  to  the  present 
proprietor.  Dr.  M.  S.  Wade.  The  Sentinel 
became  a  semi-weekly  about  12  years  ago, 
and  in  July,  1909.  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
a  "daily,"  the  only  one  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  main  line  between  Calgary  and  the 
coast.  It  is  now  an  8-page,  6-column 
journal,  and  has  regular  daily  Canadian  and 
Union  Press  Service. 


'•QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDER  ' 
The  Islamler,  which  is  published  weekly 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  James  M. 
Campbell,  disseminates  all  news  of  interest 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Queen  Charlotte  City 
and  the  surrounding  districts  on  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  Its  6  pages  are  mainlv 
concerned  with  farming  and  other  land 
matters,  but  the  events  on  the  mainland  are 
by  no  means  neglected.  It  was  established 
in  August,  191 1. 

•KELOWNA  COURIER- 
The  Keloiiiia  Courier  and  Okanogan 
Orchanlisl—io  give  the  paper  its  lull  title — 
was  established  in  1904  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Sped- 
ding,  under  the  name  of  the  k'elouna 
Clarion  and  Okanagan  Advocate,  the  change 
of  name  occurring  in  1905.  Mr.  Spedding 
did  not  continue  long  in  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  journal,  leasing  it  to  Messrs. 
Clement  and  PCII3'  until  Xovember,  1905, 
when  he  sold  it  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Rose,  the 
present  proprietor. 

Mr.  Rose  came  to  the  Okanagan  Vallev 
in  1891,  where  he  was  at  first  engaged  in 
ranching,  but  eventually  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Dominion  Civil  Service,  in  the 
Boundary  district.  On  purchasing  the 
Clarion  he  gave  it  its  present  title  in 
memory  of  the  old-established  Inverness 
Courier,  Scotland,  on  the  journalistic  staff 
of  which  he  served  2  years.  In  1905  the 
paper  consisted  of  8  pages  of  five 
18-inch  columns  to  the  page,  4  of 
the  pages  being  ready-print  or  auxiliary 
matter  obtained  from  Winnipeg.  Since 
then,  the  ready-print  has  been  altogether 
discarded,  and  the  paper  now  consists  of 
0  pages  of  six  18-inch  columns  to  the  page. 
It  serves  not  nierelv  the  2,000  population  of 


Kelowna,  but  is  widely  read  in  the  extensive 
fruit-growing  districts  of  the  Okanagan,  and 
Mr.  Rose  is  looking  forward  to  further 
developments  of  paper  and  plant  at  an 
early  date. 


"THE  KOOTENAIAN  • 
Tlie  Kootenaian  was  established  in  1895  by 
Mr.  David  W.  King  and  has  been  issued 
regularly  since  that  date.  At  one  time  the 
editorial  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Walter 
C.  N'ichol,  now  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
tlie  Vancouver  Daily  Province.  Mr.  Harold 
W.  Voice,  a  prominent  New  York  magazine 
writer,  was  also  editor  for  a  time,  and  at 
present  Mr.  Milliard  W.  Power,  a  journalist 
of  considerable  experience  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  is  controlling  the  paper 
in  the  same  capacity.  Printed  and  pub- 
lished weekh-  in  Kaslo,  the  centre  of  the 
Kootenajs,  the  journal  has  a  wide  circula- 
tion in  the  surrounding  populous  districts, 
including  the  Ainsworth  and  Slocan 
mining  divisions. 


■  NEWS  ADVERTISER," 
VANCOUVER 

In  the  history  of  the  Pi  ess  of  British 
Columbia  tlie  growth  of  the  Xeus-Adi<ertiser 
to  its  present  eminent  position  is  a  record 
of  achievement  which  writes  a  notable 
chapter  into  the  romance  of  the  Province's 
progress.  It  has  sprung  from  the  smallest 
of  beginnings.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  centurv 
ago,  to  be  exact,  in  the  latter  part  of  1886, 
Mr.  Carter-Cotton,  a  financier  of  embrvonic 
Vancouver,  purchased  the  Advertiser,  a 
morning  paper  published  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
ilcDougall,  and  the  Xeu's,  whose  former 
owner  is  at  present  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper in  Smith's  Falls,  Ontario.  Mr.  Cotton 
decided  to  amalgamate  the  two  publica- 
tions, and  so  that  some  semblance  of  the 
distinctive  individuality  of  each  would  be 
retained,  he  called  the  new  paper  the 
Xeu-s-A  dvertiser. 

The  ofKce  from  which  the  first  issue  of 
the  Xeu's-Advertiser  was  given  to  the  public 
was  a  small  building  situated  to  the  rear  of 
the  site  of  the  present  Dunn-Miller  block 
on  Cordova  Street  near  Carrall  Street. 
The  equipment  for  the  production  of  the 
paper  was  of  the  most  simple  character. 
It  consisted  of  a  few  frames  on  which  were 
set  the  cases  from  which  the  printers 
"  stick  '■  the  type,  a  paper  cutter  and  a 
hand-power  press.  It  was  towards  the 
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latter  part  of  the  'eighties  that  electricity 
came  into  use,  and  it  was  first  applied  as 
the  motive  power  for  printing  the  Xeus- 
Adverliser  at  the  same  time  as  the 
X'ancouver  Street  railway  system  was  in- 
stalled. It  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  Xcus- 
Advertiser  was  the  first  newspaper  in 
Canada  to  utilise  electricity  as  the  motive 
power  for  its  printing  press,  and  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  "that  this  was  the 
first  time  it  was  used  in  the  world  for  this 
purpose.  " 

Developments  rapidly  followed  this  inno- 
vation. In  1893  the  Xeu-s-Advertiser  in- 
stalled four  "Rogers"  typograph  machines, 
which  were  afterwards  superseded  by 
"  Mergenlhalers. "  With  the  growth  of  Van- 
couver, at  that  time  very  rapid,  it  became 
imperative  to  increase  the  newspaper's 
equipment,  to  introduce  modern  methods 
and  to  acquire  more  commodious  premises 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  plant.  The 
first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  erection 
of  a  wooden  building  on  the  corner  of 
Cambie  and  Cordova  Streets,  to  which  the 
plant  was  removed  on  July  i,  1887.  These 
premises  were  soon  found  to  be  altogether 
inadequate,  and  4  years  later  another  move 
became  necessary,  this  time  to  a  building 
at  the  corner  of  Cambie  and  Pender  Streets. 
It  is  noteworthy,  as  recalling  the  fact  that 
the  Xeus-Adverliser  has  always  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  city,  that  its  new 
home  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  structures  in  Van- 
couver. The  Xeu-s-Ad'vertiser  remained  in 
these  premises  until  March,  1907,  when  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Carter-Cotton,  then  president  of 
the  British  Columbia  Executive  Council, 
erected  the  present  handsome  brick  build- 
ing, one  block  further  west  on  Pender 
Street. 

The  new  structure  was  thought  10  be 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  the  newspaper  for  many  years  to  come. 
To-day,  however,  all  the  floors  of  the  build- 
ing are  occupied  and  the  rapid  expansion 
of  business  has  created  a  demand  for  even 
greater  space.  The  job  printing  plant  and 
press  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  main 
floor  and  a  large  part  of  the  basement. 
The  newspaper  plant  and  the  editorial 
rooms  take  up  the  whole  of  the  second 
floor,  and  a  large  press  and  a  stereotvping 
press  are  situated  in  the  basement.  On  the 
top  floor  is  the  bindery  department.  The 
industry  as  a  whole  is  a  very  extensive  one 
and  many  expert  hands  are  employed. 
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On  April  4,  1910,  the  Xi\i's-Aiiverlisci 
Changed  hands  for  the  first  time,  being 
sold  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Carter-Cotton  to  Mr. 
J.  S.  H.  Matson,  of  Victoria,  its  present 
proprietor.  Mr.  Matson  was  then,  as  now, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Victoria  Colonist,  and 
by  his  new  acquisition  considerably 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  activities.  Later 
he  further  extended  the  field  of  his  opera- 
tions by  the  purchase  of  the  Nanaimo 
Herald,  thus  showing  an  enterprise  in  the 
newspaper  world  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
Canadian  West.  The  purchase  price  of  the 
yc eu's- Advertiser  was  §210,000.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Matson  secured  possession  this  news- 
paper consisted  of  8,  10,  or  at  the  most 
12  pages  daily.  Almost  immediately  tlie 
new  owner  made  the  standard  daily  issue  16 
pages,  which  was  then  the  capacity  of  the 
'■  Hoe  ■'  press.  Six  months  later  this  press  was 
discarded  and  a  48-page  sextuple  "  Hoe  " 
press  took  its  place,  the  standard  dailj-  issue, 
immediateh'  rising  to  20,  22,  and  24  pages. 
with  from  36  to  48  pages  on  Sundays.  In 
the  new  press  and  general  improvement  of 
the  equipment,  over  S  100,000  has  been 
invested  in  the  Neu-s- Advertiser  since  it  was 
taken  over  by  Mr.  ilatson,  and  to-day  the 
newspaper  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
complete  on  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 

In  1886,  when  the  Xexrs- Advertiser  first 
came  to  life,  there  was  no  telegraphic  press 
service  to  Vancouver.  That  citv  had  to 
rely  on  what  the  Victoria  papers  published, 
and  these  in  turn  had  to  take  their  news 
from  the  journals  published  in  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco.  The  mails  from  the  East 
brought  the  newspapers  from  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  and  clippings  from  these  also 
served  to  fill  the  columns  of  the  Vancouver 
publication. 

To-day  the  telegraphic  and  cable  service 
supplied  to  the  Xe-iis-Adrerliser  is  as  good 
as  any  in  Canada.  The  Canadian  Press 
Association  despatches  are  brought  direct 
to  the  office  by  leased  wire  from  Montreal 
and  Xew  York,  and  in  addition  another 
line  south  to  San  Francisco  carries  the 
American  news.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  news  of  interest  to  Canadian  readers,  and 
the  despatches  dealing  with  happenings  of 
moment  in  the  Motherland  are  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  the  service.  Two  vears  ago 
special  arrangements  were  perfected  giving 
the  Xe-J.s-Advertiser  a  direct  cable  service 
to  Australia,  the  first  in  the  Dominion,  and 
through  it  Canadian  readers  are  able  to 
obtain  at  first  hand  the  news  of  the 
Conmionwealth     and     Xew    Zealand.      In 


addition  there  is  a  wire  connecting  the 
\'ancouver  office  with  Victoria,  over  which 
is  received  all  news  of  Vancouver  Island. 
The  leased  wire  service  is  thus  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  longest,  of  any 
operated  in  Canada. 

In  politics  the  Xeu's-Adverliser,  like  its 
proprietor,  is  strongly  Conservative.  Its 
columns  are  in  every  sense  dignified  and  it 
has  earned  a  reputation  second  to  none  in 
Canada  for  the  reliability  of  its  news.  The 
editor,  Mr.  S.  D.  Scott,  is  widely  acknow- 
ledged as  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in 
Canada.  His  leading  articles  show  a  wide 
range  of  thought,  and  he  is  a  clear  thinker 
and  a  logical  reasoner.  The  news  columns 
are  safeguarded  by  an  efficient  staff  of  sub- 
editors, and  its  general  policy  has  earned 
for  the  newspaper  a  reputation  for  stability 
which  is  remarkable  in  a  comparatively 
new  country.  This  characteristic  has  be- 
come even  more  marked  since  it  was  taken 
over  by  its  present  proprietor. 

Mr.  John  Nelson  is  acting  manager  of  the 
Xeu's-Adverliser  for  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
J.  S.  H.  Matson. 


••NELSON  DAILY  NEWS" 
In  March,  1890,  Messrs.  John  Houston, 
C.  H.  Ink,  and  W.  G.  Allen,  with  the  aid  of 
a  little  tj-pe  and  a  small  hand  press,  pro- 
duced the  Miner,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Xelson  Daily  Xews.  They  did  not,  however, 
long  retain  control  of  the  paper,  selling  it 
to  Messrs.  Bogle  andWallej'  in  1892,  who  in 
turn  disposed  of  the  property  to  a  joint-stock 
company,  which  transformed  the  paper  into 
a  daily  in  1894.  Mr.  F.  J.  Deane,  who 
became  owner  of  the  journal  in  IQ02, 
changed  its  name  to  the  D<i/7v  ^Vtra's,  and 
eventually  sold  it  to  the  News  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  which  Mr.  W.  G.  Foster  is 
editor  and  manager.  The  progressive 
policy  of  the  paper  soon  gave  it  supremacy 
over  all  local  competitors,  and  it  is  now  the 
only  newspaper  of  any  kind  published  in 
Nelson,  a  city  of  nearly  5,000  people,  having 
a  sworn  daily  circulation  in  191 1  of  3,798 
copies.  At  various  times  the  Xelson 
Economist,  the  Xelson  Tribune,  and  the 
Daily  Canadian  have  all  been  directly  or 
indirectly  merged  with  the  Dailv  Ni-us, 
which  now  serves  the  entire  Boundarv  and 
Kootenay  districts.  The  publishers  are 
justly  proud  of  their  excellent  telegraphic 
service,  and  have  recently  arranged  to  lease 
a  telegraph  wire  from  Winnipeg  to  Nelson, 
which   will   enable   them    to    advise    their 
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readers  promptly  of  the  happenings  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 


"SALMON  ARM  OBSERVER" 
This  paper,  which  has  done  much  to 
advertise  the  possibilities  of  the  Shuswap 
Lake  District,  was  established  in  1907  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  H.  Fraser.  On  Februar\-  i, 
1909,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Armstrong,  the  present  proprietor  and 
editor.  Since  he  has  taken  the  paper  in 
hand  it  has  made  very  considerable  pro- 
gress, the  size  growing  from  4  pages  of 
six  18-inch  columns  to  6  pages  of  six  20-inch 
columns,  an  increase  of  practically  75  per 
cent.,  while  the  circulation  has  more  than 
doubled. 


"OMINECA  HERALD" 
One  of  the  weekly  journals  most  popular 
with  the  reading  public  of  British  Columbia 
is  the  Omineca  Herald,  published  at  Hazel- 
ton,  and  founded  on  July  i,  1908,  by  Messrs. 
L.  L.  de  Voin  and  J.  Coyle.  For  three  years 
they  retained  control,  but  on  July  i,  191 1, 
the  paper  was  purchased  bj'  Mr.  C.  H. 
Sawle,  who  materially  enlarged  it,  and 
introduced  several  new  features  into  its 
columns.  Its  circulation  is  very  extensive. 
Not  only  do  the  majorit\'  of  ranchers, 
merchants,  and  others  in  the  interior  of 
Northern  British  Columbia  subscribe  to  it, 
but  several  hundred  copies  are  sent  each 
week  to  the  United  States  and  the  prairie 
Provinces  of  Canada,  where  they  are  per- 
used by  people  interested  in  the  Province. 


"ORCHARD  CITY  RECORD' 
Since  1908,  the  year  of  its  birth,  the 
Record  has  been  gradually  improving  and 
increasing  its  circulation  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  the  district  it  serves.  It  is 
chiefly  comprised  of  news  concerning  the 
fruit-growing  districts  around  Kelowna,  in 
which  town  Mr.  John  Heathlev,  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  has  great  faith.  The  Record 
is  published  weekly. 


"PORT  ALBERNI  NEWS  • 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Port 
Alberni  Xeus,  when  compared  with  other 
periodicals  and  journals  in  British  Columbia, 
is,  that  although  it  has  once  changed  its 
name  and  habitation,  it  has  onh-  known  one 
proprietor  and  editor.     It   was   Mr.  R.   J. 
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Hiudc  who,  in  August,  1907,  lirst  publislied 
this  vvcckl)',  and  it  is  Mr.  Burde  who  still 
occupies  the  editorial  chair.  His  experience 
as  a  journalist  has  been  extensive  and  varied, 
having  been  gained  on  the  staffs  of  such  well- 
known  Canadian  newspapers  as  the  Winnipeg 
Telegram,  the  Vancouver  Province,  and  the 
Victoria  Colonist.  In  1910  tlie  paper,  then 
known  as  the  Alberni  Pioneer  News,  was 
transferred  from  the  old  town  of  Alberni 
to  the  new  town  of  Port  Alberni,  wliich  will 
very  shortly  be  incorporated  as  a  city. 
Two  years  later,  in  1912,  the  name  of  the 
journal  was  changed  to  that  by  which  it  is 
now  known. 


"PRINCE    RUPERT    DAILY    NEWS" 

The  leading  Liberal  daily  newspaper  of 
Northern  British  Columbia,  the  Daily  Xeics, 
first  made  its  bow  to  the  public  on  July  16, 

1909,  for  a  few  days  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  the  Skool:nm  (Indian  for  Sturdy),  but 
very  soon  changing  its  title  to  the  Optimist. 
It  was  then  a  weekly  paper,  but  on  May  2, 

1910,  less  than  a  year  later,  it  appeared  as 
a  daily,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
first  daily  issue  was  the  same  size  as  the 
weekly,  viz.,  8  pages.  E.\actly  a  year  later, 
on  May  i,  191 1,  the  Optimist  became  the 
Daily  News,  its  value  as  a  political  organ 
being  recognised  by  a  body  of  prominent 
Liberals  of  Prince  Rupert,  by  whom  it  was 
acquired.  Admitting  its  strong  Liberal 
tendencies,  but  otherwise  claiming  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  the  Daily  News  circulates 
over  the  wide  hinterland  of  Prince  Rupert, 
travels  across  the  sea  to  Tokio  and  Shanghai, 
and  journeys  eastw-ard  as  far  as  Italy. 


"VANCOUVER  DAILY  PROVINCE" 
Among  the  50  or  more  newspapers 
published  in  British  Columbia,  probably 
none  has  so  wide  a  circulation  as  the 
Vancouver  Daily  Province.  The  attractive 
and  readable  manner  in  which  it  presents 
its  news,  and  its  avoidance  of  flamboyant 
praise  or  vindictive  censure,  are  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  account  for  its  popularity 
— a  popularity  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  its  political  convictions  are  iden- 
tical with  the  views  of  the  great  majority 
of  readers  in  British  Columbia,  which  is  a 
veritable  stronghold  of  Conservatism.  The 
paper  was  established  in  1894  in  Victoria 
as  a  weekly  publication  by  a  Mr.  Bostock, 
and   in    1897   its    present    proprietor,   Mr. 


Waller  Cameron  Nichol,  took  over  the 
editorial  duties.  A  year  later  he  transferred 
it  to  Vancouver,  where  it  was  immediately 
published  as  a  4-paged  daily,  from  which 
dimensions  it  has  so  expanded  that  nowa- 
days it  is  very  rarely  issued  in  a  smaller 
form  than  30  pages,  while  on  special 
occasions  it  has  consisted  of  more  than 
60  pages.  Naturally  the  whole  of  this 
space  is  not  occupied  by  news  or  ordi- 
nary reading  matter.  As  an  advertising 
medium  the  Province,  by  virtue  of  its  circu- 
lation, enjoys  the  patronage  of  a  very  large 
circle  of  business  men,  and  probably  65  per 
cent,  of  each  issue  consists  of  commercial 
and  professional  announcements.  Mr. 
Nicholl,  who  is  a  native  of  Goodrich, 
Ontario,  has  been  connected  with  journalism 
all  his  life,  and  for  a  long  time  was  editor 
of  the  Hamilton  Herald.  Mr.  F.  G.  Burd 
performs  the  duties  of  business  manager, 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  Russell  finds  his  time  fully 
occupied  in  coping  with  the  advertising 
department.  Through  the  management 
and  energy  of  these  three  gentlemen  the 
circulation  of  the  paper  has  reached  an 
average  of  over  30,000  copies  daily. 


"ROSSLAND  MINER" 
Established  as  a  daily  in  1895,  when 
Rossland  was  the  centre  of  the  gold-mining 
district,  the  Miner  was  the  chief  factor  in 
the  dissemination  of  news  to  the  local 
population,  and  numbered  among  its  sub- 
scribers people  resident  in  distant  and 
varied  parts  of  the  globe,  who  were  in- 
terested financially  and  otherwise  in  the 
many  mining  schemes  then  promulgated. 
When  the  excitement  subsided,  however, 
and  public  interest  in  Rossland  diminished, 
Mr.  Esling,  who  purchased  the  paper  in 
1905,  found  that  it  was  not  a  profitable 
venture  as  a  daily,  and  in  1907  was  forced 
to  issue  it  as  a  semi-weekly  only. 


" SATURDAY    SUNSET " 

One  of  the  very  few  pictorial  publications 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Saturday 
Sunset  ranks  high  among  the  weekly  news- 
papers of  British  Columbia.  Established 
in  1907  by  Ford  McConnell,  Ltd.,  it  has 
since  been  continually  increasing  its  circu- 
lation, and  now  rejoices  in  some  15,000 
subscribers  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
Province.  The  Company's  commercial 
interests  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Richard 
Ford,  while  Mr.  John  P.  McConnell  is  the 
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capable    editor    ol     tlie     paper,    which    is 
printed  and  published  in  Vancouver. 

"  THE  SIGNAL" 
The  value  of  this  Ladysmith  paper  chiefly 
lies  in  the  strictly  non-party  attitude  adopted 
as  regards  political  affairs,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  its  publishers,  Messrs.  McKclvie 
and  Duncan,  that  a  newspaper's  duty  as  an 
instructor  of  the  public  lies  in  presenting 
both  sides  of  a  question  with  equal  clear- 
ness and  fairness.  It  is  a  young  paper, 
having  been  first  issued  as  recently  as 
October,  191 1,  and  at  present  comprises 
but  5  columns,  issued  twice  a  week.  Mr. 
H.  A.  McKelvie  is  the  editor. 


•■  SIMILKAMEEN  STAR" 
Evidently  being  in  entire  accord  with 
the  suggestion  that  " '  tis  only  fools  who 
never  change  their  mind,"  the  Star  makes 
no  secret  of  the  change  in  its  political 
belief.  Established  in  1900,  it  was  originally 
a  Liberal  paper,  but  has  now  rallied  to  the 
standard  of  Conservatism.  It  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  mining  and  attendant  interests, 
and  is  published  at  Princeton  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Wright. 


" SLOGAN  RECORD  " 

The  only  paper  published  in  the  Slocau 
district,  the  Record  is  a  useful  support  for 
the  Conservative  party,  to  which  faith  it 
adheres.  It  was  established  in  New  Denver 
in  1910,  is  an  8-page  6-column  paper,  and 
is  owned,  operated,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
James  W.  Grier. 

If 
"THE  SUN" 
As  the  official  organ  of  the  Liberal  party, 
the  Sun  occupies  a  prominent  position 
among  the  newspapers  of  Vancouver,  and 
despite  its  youth,  having  been  established 
so  recently  as  February  12,  1912,  already 
enjoys  a  considerable  circulation.  It  is 
published  by  the  Burrard  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  which,  financed  by  Liberal 
capital,  is  also  composed  of  prominent 
Liberal  business  men  of  Vancouver,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Wade,  K.C., 
the  managing  director  being  Mr.  Richard  S. 
Ford.  The  compilation  and  editing  of  the 
paper  is  under  the  special  care  of  Mr.  John 
P.  McConnell,  himself  an  ardent  politician, 
having  recentlv  contested  the  seat  at  Yale 
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in  the  Liberal  interest.  Of  Irisli  descent, 
he  is  a  Canadian  by  biitli,  and  has  been 
connected  with  journalism  for  many  years, 
liaving  served  on  the  staffs  of  the  Bruce 
Henihl  and  the  Toronto  Saturday  Nigh/. 


"VERNON  NEWS" 

Prominent  among  the  older  publications 
in  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  is  the 
Venion  News,  first  issued  on  Mav  14,  1891, 
by  Messrs.  Angus  K.  Stuart  and  W.  J. 
Harber.  It  has  changed  ownership  more 
than  once,  its  founders  disposing  of  it  in 
1892  to  Messrs  A.  Megraw  and  G.  G. 
Henderson,  the  former  of  whom  sold  his 
interest  in  1893  to  Mr.  Price  Ellison,  now 
Provincial  Minister  of  Finance  and  Agricul- 
ture, and  Mr.  J.  A.  Mackelvie.  In  1897  the 
building  and  plant  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  were  soon  rebuilt  and  the  paper  was 
again  issued  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
disaster.  Mr.  Henderson  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  1898,  and  the  Vernon  News 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company  was 
organised  as  a  joint-stock  concern  with  Mr. 
Ellison  as  president.  In  1901  Mr.  Louis 
J.  Ball,  the  present  manager  and  secretary 
of  the  company,  assumed  charge.  Published 
weekly,  the  Vernon  News  is  now  a  7-column 
paper  of  12  pages,  having  a  circulation  of 
about  2,500  copies,  distributed  in  Vernon 
and  the  Okanagan  Valley.  It  is  Conserva- 
tive in  politics,  and  since  1893,  with  the 
exception  of  an  interval  of  8  years,  has 
been  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Mackelvie. 


"WESTERN  CALL  " 
In  the  early  days  of  its  existence  the 
Weslern  Call  enjoyed,  under  the  name  of 
The  Advocate,  the  privilege  of  being  con- 
ducted by  a  lady  of  whose  name,  unfortu- 
nately, no  trace  can  be  found.  The  paper  was 
purchased  from  her  by  Messrs.  Dean  and 
Goard,  and  in  1909  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Terminal  City  Press,  Ltd.,  the  present 
owners,  who  changed  its  title  to  The  Western 
Call.  Mr.  H.  H.  Stevens,  M.P.,  is  a  leading 
member  of  the  company,  and  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  old  Advocate.  The  paper  now 
has  a  circulation  of  4,000,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  From  1909  to  June  i.  191 1, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Goard  was  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, but  since  that  date  the  duty  has 
devolved  upon  Mr.  George  A.  Odium. 


" THE  WORLD " 
Probably  no  people  in  the  world  have 
such  a  firm  belief  in  the  powers  of  adver- 
tisement as  the  dwellers  on  the  American 
continent,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  act 
on  their  belief  is  conclusively  proved  by 
the  space  occupied  in  American  and 
Canadian  publications  by  advertisements  of 
all  kinds.  The  newspaper  under  review  is 
no  exception,  and  more  than  half  the  entire 
space  is  devoted  to  the  insertion  of 
commercial  and  real  estate  announcements. 
Founded  in  1888  by  the  late  Mr.  ]  C. 
McLagan,  when  Vancouver  was  largely  a 
cily  of  stumps  and  possibilities,  the  World 
is  now  the  leading  Liberal  paper  of  British 
CoUiinbia.  Mr.  McLagan  remained  at  the 
helm  until  his  death  in  1903,  his  facile  pen 
and  equally  facile  tongue  ever  being  ready 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  city  and  do  all 
in  their  power  to  advance  its  interests. 
Under  his  management  the  World,  some  15 
years  ago,  erected  a  two-storey  building  on 
Homer  Street,  having  outgrown  its  original 
home.  This  expansion  has  since  continued, 
and  the  Homer  Street  building  has  long 
since  failed  to  house  the  whole  of  the 
World's  equipment  and  staff.  Premises 
have  been  temporarily  leased  for  their 
occupation,  but  an  i8-storey  skyscraper,  the 
tallest  office  building  in  the  British  Empire, 
and  unquestionably  the  finest  structure 
designed  for  newspaper  publication  in  the 
whole  of  Canada,  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. The  whole  building  will  not,  of  course, 
be  occupied  by  the  paper,  probably  the 
greater  part  being  leased  as  commercial 
and  professional  offices,  but  ample  accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  the  World  as 
it  is,  and  as  it  hopes  to  be  in  the  future. 
After  Mr.  McLagan's  death  in  1902,  his 
widow  took  over  the  management  of  the 
paper  for  nearly  2  years.  Then  Mr.  L.  D. 
Taylor,  its  present  energetic  editor  and 
manager,  who  had  previously  been  con- 
nected with  another  Vancouver  "  daily"  in 
the  capacity  of  circulation  manager,  organ- 
ised the  World  Printing  and  Publishing 
CompanN',  and  took  over  the  publication  on 
June  r,  1905.  In  his  capacity  as  editor  of 
the  World  Mr.  Taylor  soon  became  one  of 
the  best  known  men  in  Vancouver,  and  was 
twice  honoured  by  election  to  the  office  of 
Mayor.  For  the  last  two  years  the  Worlil 
has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  one  of 
the  only  two  papers  in  Canada  to  have  2 
full  leased  wire  telegraphic  services,  and  in 
addition  is  the  Canadian  headquarters  for 
the  Independent  Cable  Service  of  Australia. 
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This,  combined  with  a  staff  of  able  writers 
to  liandle  local  news  and  a  large  number  of 
special  correspondents  in  all  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  Canada,  enables  the 
World  to  maintain  its  position  as  one  of 
the  leading  daily  newspapers  of  British 
Columbia. 


"BRITISH  COLUMBIA  MAGAZINE  " 
Issued  every  month,  the  British  Columbia 
Magazine  is  really  a  monthly  record  of  the 
development  of  the  Province,  and  in  its 
pages  is  found  much  interesting  and 
instructive  information  regarding  the 
resources  of  British  Columbia  and  their 
development.  Originally  published  in 
Victoria  in  1907,  it  was  then  known  as 
the  Westward  Ho !  Magazine,  but  its  title 
was  subsequently  changed  to  Man  to  Man, 
and  it  was  transferred  to  Vancouver.  In 
February  of  191 1  it  was  re-christened  and 
given  its  present  name.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  Dr.  Frank  Buffington 
Vrooman,  F.R.G.S.,  LL.B.,  B.Sc.  (Oxon), 
became  editor-in-chief,  assisted  by  Mr. 
F.  O.  Penberthy,  who  was  formerly 
managing  director  of  Halftones  Ltd.,  Fleet 
Street,  London.  .A  strong  Imperial  policy, 
aiming  at  a  more  complete  and  binding 
union  between  Canada  and  the  Mother 
Counlry,  has  been  adopted,  and  the  maga- 
zine is  entirely  free  froni  all  political 
prejudice,  forming  and  spreading  its  own 
opinions.  Another  of  its  principal  aims  is 
to  limit  the  activities  and  immigration  of 
Orientals  to  the  Province,  but  though  the 
idea  of  keeping  British  Columbia  "  white  " 
appeals  to  most  people  of  that  colour,  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  policy  is  not  universally 
acknowledged  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
Province's  development.  The  magazine  is 
practically  the  official  publication  of  the 
Vancouver  Tourist  Association,  which  is 
composed  of  the  leading  business  men  in 
Vancouver.  The  president  of  the  "  Man  to 
Man"  Company,  Ltd.,  the  publishers,  is  Dr. 
Elliott  Rowe.  The  magazine  is  freely 
illustrated,  and  is  widely  circulated 
throughout  Canada  and  the  British  Isles. 


••VICTORIA  DAILY  TIMES" 
For  the  past  28  years  the  Times  has  held 
a  prominent  place  among  the  newspapers 
of  British  Columbia,  and  its  development 
since  the  year  of  its  birth,  1884,  'S  a  silent 
but  eloquent  witness  to  its  popularity  with 
the  reading  public  of  Victoria.     Circulating 
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in  a   community   essentially  Conservative,      political  convictions  to  tempt  it  to  the  least      regards  its  equipment.     A  competent  staff 


vet  Liberal  in  its  own   politics,   the   Times  suppression  or  distortion.     It  was  the  first 

has  won  its  way  in  the  face  of  dilSculties,  journal   on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  introduce 

solely  bv  its  policv  of  endeavouring  always  modern  type-setting  machinery,  which   it 

to  give  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  news  installed  over  20  years  ago,  and  has  since 


of  writers  is  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  \V. 
Templeman,  for  10  years  a  member  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  Government,  who  joined 
the    paper    but    a    few    months    after    it 


of  the  world's  events,  without  allowing  its      acted    on    the    same  progressive   lines  as      printed  its  first  number. 


r> 
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VANCOUVER    LACROSSE    CLUB.    HOLDERS    OF    THE    MINTO    CUP. 


SPORT 


By    p.    H.    morris 


ilHE  woods  and  moun- 
tains, lakes  and 
streams  of  British 
Columbia  have  earned 
for  it  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  big-game 
and  fishing  country, 
and  sportsmen  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  go  there  in  search 
of  bear,  moose,  deer,  salmon,  and  trout.  In 
the  cities  and  towns  practically  all  forms 
of  sport  beloved  by  British  or  American 
peoples  is  indulged  in,  and  golfing,  motor- 
ing, football,  cricket,  lacrosse,  baseball,  and 
many  other  pastimes  have  their  disciples. 
For  various  reasons,  however,  horse-racing, 
which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  of  sporting 
and  social  life  in  every  other  British 
colony,  receives  but  scant  attention  in 
British  Columbia,  where  the  racing  season 
is  of  comparatively  short  duration.  Fox- 
hunting is  impossible,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  country,  the  heavy  timber 
and  dense  undergrowth  effectually  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  horses. 

Of  the  various  field  games  the  most 
popular  is  baseball,  which  is  enthusiasti- 
cally played  by  scores  of  teams  throughout 
the  Province.  Football  (Rugby  and  Asso- 
ciation) comes  next  in  importance  as  re- 
gards the  number  of  clubs  and  players 
participating,  although  lacrosse  (the 
national  game)  attracts  far  more  spec- 
tators. Cricket  is  not  so  popular  as  could 
be  wished,  being  confined  purely  to  the 
English  community.  In  most  parts  of  the 
Province  these  games  are  sadly  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  suitable  playing 
areas,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  this 
defect  which  has  hindered  the  progress  of 
cricket,  to  which  smooth   level  turf   is   so 


essential.  Golf  is  growing  in  favour,  and 
several  courses  have  been  laid  out  in  the 
towns  and  country  districts. 


BIQ=QAME    HUNTING 

British  Columbia  is  no  place  for  the 
hunter  who  merely  wishes  to  exercise  and 
test  his  skill  with  a  rifle  from  some  spot  of 
comparative  safety.  Hunting  in  the  Rockies 
requires  endurance,  perseverance,  skill,  and 
real  courage ;  but  to  the  man  who  has 
these  qualities,  who  prefers  the  excitement 
of  a  chase,  the  facing  of  hazards,  and  the 
surmounting  of  difficulties  to  mere  trigger- 
pulling,  it  offers  great  attractions  and  re- 
wards. Every  species  of  big  game  peculiar 
to  the  climate  and  environment  of  northern 
and  mountainous  countries  is  to  be  found 
in  British  Columbia.  This  branch  of  sport 
IS,  however.  fuUv  dealt  with  in  the  article 
on  "  Fauna"  appearing  on  p.  152. 


FISHING 

Even  greater  than  its  reputation  for  big 
crame  is  the  renown  which  its  rivers  and 
lakes  have  earned  for  the  Province  as  a 
fishing  country.  Apart  from  their  numbers 
and  size,  the  fish  found  in  its  waters  are  of 
the  "gamest"  description,  giving  excel- 
lent sport  before  being  finally  gaffed.  It  is 
somewhat  dangerous  to  give  dimensions 
of  fish  caught  in  the  past,  since  fishing 
tales  do  not  always  meet  with  the  kindest 
of  receptions.  It  may  be  given  as  a  fact, 
however,  that  salmon  weighing  as  much 
as  70  lb.  have  been  caught  on  a  rod,  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  catch  in  a  short 
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dav's  fishing  half  a  dozen  fi^h   ranging  in 
weight  from  30  lb.  to  60  lb. 

The  best  salmon-fishing  is  to  be  had  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Campbell  River  during 
lulv.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the 
cohoe  can  be  caught  in  almost  any  number, 
but  the  tyee  salmon,  the  largest  and  gamest 
of  the  salmon  species,  does  not  appear  until 
the  end  of  the  month.  Usually  they  are 
caught  with  a  trolling  rod  and  line,  but  will 
occasionally  rise  to  an  artificial  fly.  A 
great  many  are  caught  annually  by  anglers 
in  the  salt  water  reaches  along  the  coast 
of  the  mainland  and  Vancouver  Island, 
especially  in  Cowichan  Bay  and  Alberni 
Canal.  The  Harrison  River,  above  the 
citv  of  Vancouver,  is  perhaps  the  best 
place  for  flN'-fishing,  many  cohoes  being 
taken  between  July  and  October.  Port 
Simpson  well  rewards  the  angler  who 
fishes  its  waters  from  January  to  April,  not 
so  much  by  the  number  as  by  the  size  of 
the  fish  and  the  sport  they  give.  Barkley 
Sound,  Pender  Harbour,  and  Sechelt  are 
all  good  grounds. 

Probably  the  finest  trout  fishing  in  the 
Province  is  obtained  in  the  Kootenay  dis- 
trict, the  most  common  variety  of  fish 
being  the  steel-head,  running  from  4  to 
20  lb.  in  weight.  All  the  streams  and 
lakes  in  this  district  are  well  stocked,  but 
perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  the  Upper  Elk. 
On  Vancouver  Island  one  of  the  best 
trout  streams  is  the  Oyster  River,  north 
of  Comox.  In  the  upper  waters  and  tribu- 
taries of  the  Thompson  and  Fraser  Rivers 
are  found  numerous  varieties  of  trout, 
which  may,  in  fact,  be  caught  in  practically 
any  part  of  the  Province.  The  best  season 
is  in  June  and  July. 

Another   fish    that    mav   be   taken   with 
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almost  any  kind  of  spoon  is  tlic  char,  one 
variety  of  which,  the  "  Dolly  Varden,"  is 
found  in  most  streams  and  lakes  on  the 
mainland,  and  the  other,  which  corresponds 
to  the  trout  of  Lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan,  north  of  latitude  52.  Most  of  the 
northern  streams  have  quantities  of  gray- 
linsj,  which  can  be  casilv  taken  with  a  flv. 


YACHTING 

The  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Cleorgia, 
partially  sheltered  by  the  mountains  of 
Vancouver  Island,  afford  excellent  sailing 
grounds  for  the  many  fine  yachts  owned 
by  residents  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria, 
and  during  the  summer  months  vachting 
is  a  popular  pastime  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Electricity  has  gained  the  favour  of  many 
people,  and  there  are  probably  three  times 
as  many  motor-driven  boats  as  sailing 
vessels,  while  the  majoritv  of  the  latter  are 
equipped  with  motor  power  in  case  of  the 
wind  failing  at  an  inauspicious  moment. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  true  yachts- 
men grows  each  year,  and  every  season 
sees  an   increase    in   the   area    of   canvas 


spread  to  catch  the  breezes  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Vancouver  and  Victoria  are  both  the 
homes  of  large  yachting  clubs,  and  regattas 
are  held  each  summer  in  which  races 
between  members  of  these  and  other 
clubs  form  prominent  events.  Tlie  Van- 
couver Club  was  formed  by  Mr.  Walter 
C.  (iravelev,  and  now  numbers  some  400 
vessels,  with  headquarters  at  Stanley  Park, 
where  a  commodious  and  comfortable 
clubhouse  was  erected  in  1910,  the  former 
premises  having  been  destroyed  by  tire  the 
previous  year.  The  club  has  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  using  the  prefix  "  Royal  " 
to  its  name,  and  has  the  attendant  right  of 
flying  the  blue  ensign,  an  honour  only 
granted  to  first-class  organisations. 

The  same  honour  has  been  won  by  the 
Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club,  w'hich,  though 
established  in  1892,  long  before  the  sister 
Association  across  the  gulf,  did  not  miike 
such  rapid  headway-  as  the  latter.  In  fact, 
but  a  few  years  ago  the  club  appeared  to 
be  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  during 
1907  it  had  a  very  hard  struggle  to  keep 
afloat.     The  strenuous  endeavours  of  a  few 


of  its  more  zealous  and  loyal  members  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  since  then  it  has  not 
looked  back.  Among  the  more  prominent 
yachting  events  of  the  past  few  years 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  contest  for 
the  Dunsmuir  Cup,  an  international  trophy 
presented  by  the  former  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province.  In  the  first  race 
for  this  trophy  in  1907  an  American  boat 
was  successful,  but  in  the  following  year 
British  Columbia  had  ample  revenge.  In 
1909  the  race  resulted  in  a  keen  dispute, 
Canadians  claiming  that  the  vessel  opposed 
to  them  by  the  Americans  did  not  come 
within  the  class  for  which  the  trophy  was 
offered.  This  disagreement  has,  unfor- 
tunately, led  to  a  discontinuance  of  the 
event,  but  it  is  hoped  that  United  States 
sportsmen  will  arrange  to  classify  their  cralt 
according  to  the  International  rule,  and 
render  them  eligible  to  compete  again  in 
the  contest. 

m 

ROWING 

Excellent  facilities  are  afforded  for  boat- 
ing bv  the  waters  of  Burrard  Inlet  and  the 
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slicltcred  rc-achus  of  the  North  Ann,  and 
this  exercise  has  become  a  favourite  occupa- 
tion witli  Vancouver  people  in  their  leisure 
liours.  In  the  interior  of  the  Province 
even  better  opportunities  are  afforded,  the 
various  lakes  in  the  Okanagan  and  Kootu- 
nay  Valleys  being  well  suited  to  all  manner 
of  aquatic  sports.  Most  of  the  larger 
towns  situated  on  their  shores  hold  regattas 
during  each  vear.  Vancouver,  however, 
mav  be  called  the  home  of  rowing  in  British 
Columbia,  and  it  was  there  in  1888  that 
the  Vancouver  Rowing  Club  was  founded, 
to  be  followed  four  years  later  by  the 
Burrard  Inlet  Rowing  Club,  the  two  clubs 
amalgamating  under  the  former  title  in 
1899.  They  occupy  picturesque  and  com- 
modious premises  on  Coal  Harbour  in 
Burrard  Inlet,  where  they  can  accommo- 
date 250  boats  and  canoes  belonging  to 
members,  while  they  also  own  a  complete 
racing  and  practice  Heet,  including  an 
"eight,"  three  "fours,"  two  "doubles,"  and 
two  "singles,"  the  "eight"  and  "fours" 
having  been  built  by  the  famous  Putney 
builder,  Sims.  The  club  holds  monthly 
regattas,  which  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  men,  the  ladies  of  Vancouver  possessing 
no  mean  abiUty  in  the  art  of  rowing,  and 
an  annual  international  regatta  is  held 
ever)'  July  under  the  auspices  of  the  North 
Pacific  Association  of  Amateur  Oars- 
men. The  membership  of  the  club  now 
numbers  450. 

W: 
MOUNTAINEERING 

Although  the  mountains  of  British 
Columbia  do  not  attract  the  hordes  of 
climbers  that  yearly  ascend  different  peaks 
in  the  European  Alpine  district,  they  are 
nevertheless  visited  by  mountaineers  from 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  while  their 
ascent  is  a  favourite  recreation  of  many 
people  resident  in  the  Province.  So  far 
only  one  climbing  club  has  been  formed, 
bearing  the  title  of  the  British  Columbia 
Mountaineering  Club,  with  headquarters  in 
Vancouver.  It  was  founded  in  1909,  and 
now  has  a  membership  of  125.  It  possesses 
5  acres  of  land  on  the  side  of  Grouse 
Mountain,  a  peak  of  the  Coast  Range,  on 
which  a  commodious  club  cabin  has  been 
built.  A  midsummer  camp  lasting  two 
weeks  is  held  every  3'ear. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  climbs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vancouver  is  Garibaldi 
Mountain,  10,000  feet,  the  highest  in  the 
locality.     It  has  an  immense  area  of  glacier 


formation,  and  constitule>  an  excellent 
climb  in  every  way,  4  days  being 
necessary  for  its  ascent  and  descent.  Others 
arc  the  "  Lions,"  6,000  feet  high,  and  de- 
manding 2^  days  ;  the  "  Crown,"  5,000  feet, 
and  occupying  i  day;  and  the  "Goat," 
"  Dam,"  and  "  Grouse,"  all  of  which  arc 
approximately  4,000  feet  in  height,  and  can 
be  done  in  the  day.  The  first  president  of 
the  club  was  Mr.  J.  C.  Bishop,  and  the  post 
is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Gray. 

m 

BASEBALL 

This  .\merican  game  lias  obtained  a  very 
strong  hold  throughout  the  Province,  and 
practically  everj'  town  and  hamlet  possesses 
its  baseball  team.  In  Vancouver  alone 
there  are  close  upon  90  clubs  competing 
in  different  leagues,  and  in  Victoria  and 
Nanaimo  the  devotees  of  the  game  are 
proportionateh'  numerous. 

The  two  leading  clubs,  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  are  both  professional  organisa- 
tions, and  play  under  the  auspices  of  the 
North-Western  League,  which  includes 
several  American  teams.  Last  year  Van- 
couver finished  the  season  by  winning  the 
League  championsliip,  but  the  elation  of 
the  Canadians  was  chastened  by  the  down- 
fall of  Victoria,  who  occupied  an  ignominious 
position  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  It  was 
their  first  year  in  the  League,  however,  and 
they  give  ever)'  promise  of  doing  better  this 
season  (1912). 

There  are  5  amateur  leagues  in  Vancouver, 
of  which  the  "  City  Senior,"  comprising  4 
clubs,  is  the  premier.  The  championship 
was  held  in  191 1  by  the  "Clovers,"  who 
have  since  changed  their  name  to  "  Moose 
Lodge,"  the  title  of  a  fraternal  society  with 
which  they  have  allied  themselves.  The 
other  leagues  are  the  "Citv  Intermediate," 
with  8  clubs  ;  the  "  Commercial,"  with  the 
same  number  ;  the  "  Wholesale,"  with  6 ;  and 
the  '  Sunda\'  School,"  containing  about  60, 
divided  into  different  sections.  The  leading 
amateur  clubs  meet  teams  in  different  parts 
of  the  Province,  Victoria,  Nanaimo,  Kam- 
loops,  and  many  other  places  being 
visited. 

At  first  sight  baseball  appears  merelj'  a 
strenuous  variety  of  the  English  game  of 
rounders,  but  to  the  close  observer  it  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  it  calls  for  a  very 
large  measure  of  skill,  and  requires  great 
quickness  of  eye  and  limb.  To  make  an 
unbiased  ball  turn  and  swerve  in  the  air, 
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as  the  best  baseball  "pitchers  "do,  is  a 
science  in  itself,  and  the  best  English 
cricketers  might  learn  something  from  the 
fielding  in  a  first-class  game. 

LACROSSE 

There  are  few  games  requiring  more 
stamina,  skill,  and  pluck  than  the  national 
pastime  of  Canada,  and  British  Columbia  is 
justly  proud  that  the  world's  professional 
championship  is  now  held  by  the  Vancouver 
Club,  who,  after  many  struggles  during 
their  23  years  of  existence,  secured  pos- 
session of  the  title  and  the  trophy  that  goes 
with  it — the  Minto  Cup,  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Minto — during  the  season  of  191 1. 
It  had  been  previously  held  b)'  New  West- 
minster, who,  as  the  only  other  professional 
club  in  the  Province,  are  keen  rivals  of  their 
near  neighbours,  and  many  a  thrilling  game 
has  been  played  between  them.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  1908,  when  a 
Canadian  lacrosse  team  competed  at  the 
Olympic  Games  in  London,  two  players, 
Messrs.  TurnbuU  and  Rennie,  of  the  New 
Westminster  Club,  were  included  in  the 
team. 

The  game  is  enthusiasticallv  played  bv 
many  amateurs,  and  a  Pacific  Coast  Cham- 
pionship League  has  been  formed,  in  which 
the  four  strongest  teams  annually  compete, 
the  title  for  191 1  being  won  by  the  Van- 
couver Athletic  Club  Amateur  Lacrosse 
team.  This  team  has  also  succeeded  in 
winning  the  Donald  Mann  Cup,  so  that 
Vancouver  can  now  boast  of  possessing  both 
the  professional  and  amateur  Champion 
Lacrosse  Clubs  of  the  world. 

In  Vancouver  itself  an  .\mateur  Lacrosse 
Association  has  been  formed  to  govern  the 
game  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  and  under 
its  patronage  two  senior  and  five  inter- 
mediate teams  compete  in  league  matches. 
A  junior  league,  consisting  of  5  teams,  has 
also  been  formed.  In  Victoria  the  City 
Amateur  League  governs  the  game,  and 
some  four  or  five  teams  play  each  week 
under  its  auspices. 

HOCKEY 

Hockey  has  been  played  in  the  Province 
for  some  years,  although,  until  recently,  it 
was  confined  to  three  clubs,  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  and  the  Garrison  at  Esquimalt. 
These  clubs  at  first  competed  for  the  Thorpe 
Cup,  which  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of 
GG 
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the  Garrison  team,  who,  by  igoS,  had  won 
it  for  three  successive  j-ears,  and  therefore 
hold  it  permanently.  The  Prior  Cup  was 
then  presented  for  competition,  and  Van- 
couver, being  the  champion  club  for  the 
next  three  years,  became  the  possessors  in 
lOii.  Two  leagues  have  now  been  formed, 
known  as  the  "  Province,"  and  the  "  Main- 
land." The  former  comprises  five  teams, 
Victoria.     Vancouver,     North    Vancouver, 


was  played  by  the  coast  towns,  and  then 
on  an  artificial  surface.  Vancouver  has  one 
of  the  largest  arenas  in  Canada,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1911-12  the  game  received  a 
decided  impetus  in  that  city.  Matches 
were  played  with  Victoria  and  Westminster, 
the  latter  city  eventually  gaining  the 
championship.  It  may  be  added  that  a 
visit  was  received  from  an  Eastern  team, 
who  were  beaten. 


British  Columbia  Professional  League  was 
formed  last  3'ear,  in  which  the  Vancouver 
clubs,  a  Victoria  club,  two  Xanaimo  clubs, 
and  a  Cumberland  organisation  competed. 
This  league  only  lived  for  the  one  season, 
however.  Two  years  ago  the  "  Celtic " 
team  were  joint  holders  vi'ith  Calgary  of  the 
"People's  Shield,"  presented  by  the  English 
newspaper  of  that  name,  and  open  to  the 
whole  of  Canada. 


1.   SPORT    ON    SHAWNIGAN    LAKE. 


2.   GAME    BIRDS. 


British  Isles  Public  Schools,  and  the  72nd 
Highlanders,  who  annually  compete  for  a 
cup  presented  by  four  leading  citizens  of 
North  Vancouver,  and  won  by  that  city  in 
1911-12.  The  "Mainland"  league  com- 
prises the  same  teams  as  the  "  Province," 
with  the  exception  of  Victoria.  North 
Vancouver  are  also  champions  of  this  league, 
winning  the  "  Mainland  "  cup,  which  has  to 
be  won  two  years  in  succession  to  give 
absolute  possession. 

Ice  hockey,  so  largely  played  in  Eastern 
Canada,  has  been  restricted  in  the  more 
populous  parts  of  British  Columbia  bv  the 
absence  of  ice.  On  some  of  the  inland 
lakes,  which  are  frozen  for  a  sufficient 
period  each  year,  the  game  is  very  popular, 
but  it  was  not  until  quite  recently  that  it 


ASSOCIATION   FOOTBALL 

of  all  British  sports,  perliaps  none  h.is 
obtained  so  firm  a  footing  as  .Association 
football.  Although  only  played  throughout 
the  interior  of  the  Province  in  a  perfunc- 
tory way,  it  has  an  enthusiastic  hand  of 
followers  in  the  coastal  towns.  The  game 
was  originally  played  under  strict  amateur 
rules  only,  but  certain  clubs  seceded  and 
formed  what  is  known  as  a  Professional 
League,  though  the  players  are  not  pro- 
fessionals in  the  sense  understood  in  E;ng- 
land.  Five  clubs  play  in  this  league,  of 
which  the  "  Celtic  "  hold  the  championship, 
though  the  "Thistles"  have  won  all  three 
cups,  the  "  Carter-Cotton,"  "  National,"  and 
"  Imperial,"  for  the  season  1911-12.  A 
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Vancouver  played  a  strong  touring  team 
of  the  famous  English  Corinthian  Club  in 
the  summer  of  191 1,  but  lost  both  games. 

Two  leagues  have  been  formed  among 
the  amateurs  in  Vancouver,  a  Senior  and  a 
Junior  organisation.  In  the  former  10 
teams  annuall}'  struggle  for  the  champion- 
ship title,  now  held  by  Coquitlam.  The 
Iroquois  Cup  was  won  in  191 1-12  by  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Football 
Club.  A  shield  has  also  been  presented  by 
tlie  Premier,  the  Hon.  Richard  McBride, 
for  competition  among  all  amateur  clubs  in 
British  Columbia,  and  was  won  in  the 
season  of  1910-11   by  Victoria. 

The  Junior  League  consists  of  8  teams, 
tile  champions  of  which  are  the  West- 
minster   High    School.       The    Brunswick 
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Cup  lias  been  won  tor   tlic  season  1911-12 
hv  St.  Andrews  Juniors. 

A  league  has  also  been  formed  by  5  chihs 
in  the  Municipality  of  South  Vancouver, 
while  the  Glover  Cup  is  offered  for  com- 
petition amonjj  various  clubs. 

RUGBY    FOOTBALL 

Though  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
lixtures  have  so  far  prevented  the  growth  of 
the  Rugby  game  in  the  interior,  it  has 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  all  the  coastal 
towns,  and  the  skill  shown  bv  its  devotees 
is  of  no  mean  order.  Vancouver,  Victoria, 
and  Nanaimo  are  all  centres  of  the  game, 
and  of  late  years  Rugby  football  has  been 
adopted  by  various  American  colleges  on 
the  Pacific  Slope. 

The  first  match  played  between  Van- 
couver and  New  Westminster  took  place 
in  1887,  the  former  club  being  victorious 
by  8  points  to  3.  Since  that  time  New 
Westminster  has  dropped  out  of  Rugby 
circles,  but  the  gime  has  thrived  in  Van- 
couver, League  matches  and  inter-city 
matches  being  played  throughout  the 
winter.  In  the  Senior  League  6  teams  do 
battle  for  the  Miller  and  Tisdall  Cups,  while 
5  intermediate  teams  compete  for  the 
Province  Cup.  The  Miller  trophy  is  lield 
by  the  Crusaders,  an  organisation  of  Scotcli 
and  English  Public  School  men,  while  the 
Tisdall  Cup  was  won  by  the  local  firemen. 

A  series  of  matches  is  pla\'ed  annually 
between  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  \"an- 
couver  this  year  being  the  winners  and 
therefore  the  holders  of  the  McKechnie 
Cup.  A  competition  also  takes  place 
every  year  for  the  Cooper-Keith  Cup, 
which  is  open  to  all  clubs  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  including  the  United  States.  In 
igii-12  it  was  won  by  Vancouver,  who 
went  through  a  series  of  6  games  against 
Victoria  and  Stanford  Universitv  without 
sustaining  a  defeat. 

m 

GOLF 

Like  many  another  pastime,  golf  is 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  suitable  situations 
for  links,  and  would  be  played  by  far  more 
people  were  there  sufficient  accommodation. 
Even  under  present  conditions  it  is  by  no 
means  the  least  popular  form  of  recreation 
in  the  Province.  The  game  has  made  con- 
siderable headway  among  Americans,  but 
until  recently-  has  not  received  any  serious 
attention  from  Canadians.     It  is  beginning 


to  appeal  to  them  more  strongly,  however, 
and  some  very  creditable  players  are  of  that 
nationality. 

Golf  is  mainly  played  round  Vancouver 
and  Victoria.  The  latter  place  at  present 
has  the  best  links,  situated  on  the  seashore, 
with  a  length  of  5,345  yards.  There  are 
18  holes,  par  being  68  and  bogie  70.  All 
the  provincial  championships  have  so  far 
been  held  on  these  links. 

At  Vancouver  the  oldest  club  is  the 
Jericho  Country  Club,  which  possesses  a 
course  of  9  holes.  This  club  was  formed 
by  a  syndicate  of  Vancouver  men  who 
purchased  about  8  acres  of  land  some  3 
miles  from  the  city  adjoining  the  tide  flats 
owned  by  the  Admiralty.  They  also 
secured  a  lease  of  about  70  acres  of  this 
land  for  20  years  and  proceeded  to  reclaim 
it,  building  a  dike  and  sowing  the  flats  with 
grass.  The  8  acres  of  freehold  land  was 
laid  out  in  bow^ling,  tennis,  and  croquet 
lawns,  and  a  club-house  was  erected,  con- 
taining dining,  lounging,  smoking,  and 
dressing  rooms.  The  club  has  reached  a 
total  of  600  members  of  both  sexes. 

The  British  Columbia  Golf  Club,  which  is 
at  present  playing  on  a  g-hole  course,  has 
purchased  218  acres  at  Coquitlam,  12  miles 
from  \'ancouver,  where  an  i8-hole  course, 
which  will  be  6,000  yards  in  length,  is  being 
laid  out.  Its  members  comprise  230  gentle- 
men and  60  ladies. 

A  further  club  is  being  formed  at  Shaugh- 
nessy  Heights,  2  miles  from  the  city,  where 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwa}-  are  laying  out 
an  i8-hole  course  on  85  acres. 

All  the  clubs  hold  monthly  competitions, 
while  the  Pacific  North-West  Champion- 
ships, open  to  American  and  Canadian 
Clubs,  are  decided  annualh',  a  different 
course  being  chosen  each  }'ear. 

CRICKET 

The  national  game  of  England  is  sadh- 
hampered  in  British  Columbia  b}-  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  playing  areas, 
such  cleared  turf  as  does  exist  being  mainly 
ver)'  rough  and  quite  unsuiled  to  good 
cricket,  despite  the  aid  of  cocoa-nut  mat- 
ting. There  are  various  clubs  in  the  coast 
towns  of  Vancouver,  Victoria,  and  Nanaimo, 
while  in  the  interior  the  game  is  played  at 
such  towns  as  Revelstoke  and  Kelowna. 
In  Vancouver  and  district  the  4  principal 
clubs  are  '•  Vancouver,"  "Burrard,"  "Cedar 
Cottage,"  and  '"  New  Westminster,"  which 
form  the  competitors  in  the  \'ancouver  and 
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District  Cricket  League,  while  a  few  junior 
clubs  have  also  been  formed.  A  tourna- 
ment is  held  each  year  either  at  Vancouver 
or  Victoria,  at  which  a  number  of  Canadian 
and  American  clubs  compete  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  Championship,  at  present 
held  by  Victoria. 

This  year  (1912)  the  British  Columbia 
Cricket  Association  has  been  formed  with 
a  view  to  sending  a  representative  team 
from  the  Province  to  compete  in  the  Inter- 
Provincial  Tournament  at  Calgary,  Alberta. 
This  will  be  the  first  j'ear  that  British 
Columbia  has  been  represented. 

TENNIS 

Tennis  is  played  throughout  the  Province, 
the  small  space  required  rendering  it  com- 
p.aratively  easy  to  secure,  good  lawns.  Its 
chief  adherents  are  natives  of  the  Mother 
Land,  who  have  formed  two  large  clubs 
in  Vancouver,  and  provide  most  of  the 
members  of  the  smaller  Church  clubs.  In 
Vancouver  the  principal  club  takes  its  name 
from  the  city,  while  "  Brockton  Point "  is 
almost  equally  prominent.  The  former 
have  so  far  played  on  courts  within  the 
city,  but  next  year  will  repair  to  Shaugh- 
nessy  Heights,  where  they  have  acquired 
a  much  larger  playing  area.  The  Brock- 
ton Point  Club  has  its  courts  in  Stanley 
Park.  A  tournament  open  to  all  players  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  held  annually  at  Van- 
couver. 

m 

HORSE   RACING 

At  present  the  annual  race  meeting  e.\- 
tends  over  60  successive  days,  but  for  various 
good  reasons  the  Government  have  seen 
fit  to  curtail  it  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in 
future  two  short  meetings  of  7  days  each, 
with  an  interval  of  15  days  between  them, 
will  comprise  practically  the  whole  of  the 
racing  done  in  the  Province.  These  race 
meetings  are  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Vancouver  Hunt  Club,  the  rules  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club  prevailing, 
these  being,  however,  very  similar  to  the 
regulations  of  the  English  Jockey  Club. 

In  igo8  a  new  racecourse,  called  Minoru 
Park,  after  the  English  Derby  winner  of 
that  year,  was  opened  on  Lulu  Island, 
II  miles  from  Vancouver  on  the  British- 
Columbia  Electric  Railway.  The  course  is 
elliptical  in  shape,  measuring  i  lap  to  the 
mile,   and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
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the  track  is  ver}'  fast.  There  is  an  excellent 
grand  stand,  while  the  stables  afford  accom- 
modation for  500  horses.  The  club-house 
deserves  special  mention,  the  furnishings 
and  fittings  being  practically  up  to  the 
standard  obtaining  in  any  similar  English 
institution.  The  first  meeting  is  held  at 
the  end  of  July,  and  is  largely  attended  by 
British  enthusiasts.  The  Vancouver  Hunt 
Club  also  organises  a  special  meet  for 
amateurs.  In  iqii  a  steeplechase  track 
was  built  at  Minora  Park,  the  jumps  as  near 
as  possible  approximating  to  the  standard 
required  by  National  Hunt  Rules. 

Another  course,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  \'ancouver  Jockey  Club,  exists  at 
Hastings  Park,  in  the  extreme  east  of 
Vancouver.  The  track,  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, has  been  graded  and  specially 
prepared  for  trotting  and  pacing  liorses, 
and  during  Exhibition  week  in  .August 
some  of  the  fastest  "  trotters  '  in  .-America 
compete  there. 

The  Vancouver  Hunt  Club  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  breeding 
and  training  of  racehorses,  and  Captain 
Read,  a  prominent  member,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  horse  racing  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  popular  favour  in  Vancouver.  Hunt- 
ing is  impossible,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  country,  but  the  club  run  paperchases 
through  the  bush  trails  and  such  open 
country  as  is  available.  These  prove 
exciting,  owing  to  the  unyielding  nature  of 
the  jumps,  which  consist  largely  of  fallen 
logs,  and  go  far  towards  keeping  amateur 
sport  alive. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  all  concerned 
with  horse  racing  to  know  that  Mr.  Robert 
Leighton,  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
sport  in  England  and  Canada  for  30  years, 
is  the  principal  racing  official,  not  merely 


in  British  Columbia,  but  on  the  whole  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  tew  meetings  are 
held  at  which  he  does  not  officiate.  Two 
of  the  largest  racehorse  owners  in  the 
Province  are  Mr.  T.  J,  Smith  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Russell,  Master  of  the  Hunt.  Mr. 
Smith  owns  the  champion  high  jumper  of 
the  coast,  one  of  his  horses  having  cleared 
7  ft.  3  in.,  while  recently  he  became  the 
fortunate  owner  of  a  colt  whose  pedigree 
is  said  to  include  no  fewer  than  23 
Derhv  winners. 


VANCOUVER  ATHLETIC 
CLUB 

Prominent,  in  fact  foremost,  in  amateur 
athletic  circles  in  British  Columbia  is  the 
Vancouver  Athletic  Club,  an  institution 
founded  in  April,  igo6.  The  gentleman 
responsible  for  the  club's  existence  was  the 
late  Mr.  Albert  Larwill,  well  known  to  all 
athletes  in  the  Province  and  himself  a 
thorough  sportsman.  It  was  he  who 
inspired  a  number  of  other  public-spirited 
citizens  of  Vancouver  to  form  a  limited 
liability  compan)',  which  acquired  the 
premises  where  the  club  now  has  its  home. 
The  aim  of  the  club  is  to  foster  all 
branches  of  amateur  sport,  and  its  efforts 
have  met  with  unlimited  success,  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  list  of  honours  which  have 
fallen  to  various  active  members,  as  well  as 
by  the  increase  in  its  membership,  which 
has  grown  from  125  to  500. 

The  Lacrosse  team  attached  to  the  club 
have  been  amateur  champions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  past  two  years.  This  team 
was  successful  in  lyii  in  winning  the 
Donald  Mann  Gold  Cup.  Boxing  and 
wrestling  both  iiumbL-r  their  full  ciuota  of 


disciples  among  the  club's  members,  and 
both  pastimes  are  indulged  in  under  the 
supervision  and  instruction  of  Mr.  Chester 
Mclntyre.  The  Vancouver  Club  holds  the 
championship  of  British  Columbia  in  6 
weights  out  of  7,  and  in  1911  won  the 
welter-weight  championship  of  the  North- 
west Pacific.  In  wrestling  even  greater 
progress  has  been  made,  the  club  having 
had  the  distinction  of  providing  the  Cana- 
dian middle-weight  representative  at  the 
Festival  of  Empire  Sports  held  in  London 
in  igii,  when  George  Walker,  of  Van- 
couver, defeated  the  Australian  represen- 
tative but  lost  to  the  English  competitor. 
In  1912  the  club  won  the  championship 
wrestling  titles  for  British  Columbia  in 
all  weights. 

In  all  track  and  field  events  the  Van- 
couver club  leads  the  way,  winning  the 
provincial  championships  early  in  1911, 
and  providing  the  Pacitic  Coast  Champions 
for  the  16  lb.  hammer  and  56  lb.  weight. 

Their  football  team,  playing  the  Associa- 
tion code,  held  the  championship  of  the 
local  League  in  1910,  shared  it  in  1911,  but 
were  defeated  in  the  final  game  of  1912. 

The  gymnasium,  which  is  equipped  with 
all  the  usual  apparatus,  is  the  largest  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  measuring  85  feet  by  52  feet, 
and  having  a  running  track  of  22  laps  to  the 
mile.  The  premises  also  include  shower- 
baths,  swimming-tank,  billiard-room,  read- 
ing-room, and  general  lounges  where 
the  members  congregate.  The  directors 
are  now  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
modern  building  which  is  to  be  le  dernier 
cri  in  athletic  and  social  institutions. 
The  President  of  the  club  is  Mr.  George 
E.  Little,  the  Vice-President  Mr.  W.  P. 
Ogilvie,  and  Mr.  Scragg  is  an  enthusiastic 
and  verv  active  secretarv. 


VANCOUVER    BASEBALL   TEAM. 
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STATISTICS 


AREA 

HE  area  of  British 
Ciilumbia  has  been 
variously  set  down 
from  375,000  to 
395,000  square  miles. 
From  careful  surface 
measurements  of  the 
map  the  following 
results  have  been  obtained,  according  to 
the  present  main  political  divisions  : — 


Mount  Fairweather 
Mount  Columbia 
Kobson  Peak 
Mount  Brvce 
Mount  Buttle 
Mount  Crillon     ... 
Mount  Freshfield 
Mount  Lvell 
Mount  Mummery 
Mount  Assiniboine 
Mount  Geikie 
Mount  Stephen   ... 
Mount  Macdonald 
Victoria  Peak  i'VanC' 


(about) 


Feet. 

.Authority. 

15,292 

Coast  Survev 

14,000 

Collie 

13,700 

Geo.  Survev 

13,000 

Collie 

13,000 

Collie 

12,750 

Hv  Com.  Can 

12,000 

Collie 

12,0  ::o 

Collie 

1 2  ,ooo 

Collie 

1 1  ,iSf)o 

Interior 

1 1. coo 

Geo.  Survey 

10,32^ 

Interior 

1)482 

Interior 

7.4'^4 

Admir.  Chart 

Kootenay 

23.500 

Yale          

24,300 

Lillooet 

16,100 

Westminster 

7,660 

Cariboo 

150,500 

Cassiar 

157,100 

Comox  (mainland 

7.100 

Vancouver  Islanc 

16,400 

15,060,000 
15,850,000 
10,300,000 
4,900,000 
96,350.000 
100,550,000 

4,550,000 

10,000,000 


402,660       257,560,000 


The  foregoing  hgures  are  given  appro.xi- 
matelv,  to  appro.ich  round  figures  as  nearly 
as  possible. 

ALTITUDES 
The  following  list  gives  the  altitudes  of 
the  highest  and  best  known   peaks,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  more  important  towns  and 
centres  in  the  Province  : — 


Ashcroft  Station    ... 

Cranbrook  ... 

Creston  Junction   ... 

Dewdncy    ... 

Duncan  Station 

Esquimau   ... 

Field  Station 

Golden  Station 

Hazelton      ...         .  .         .  . 

Kamloops    ... 
Lillooet  Village 

Lulu  Island  

Nanaimo     ... 

New  Westmmster  Station 

Okanagan  Landing 

Port  Moody  

Kevelstoke  Station 

Salmon  Arm 

Vancouver  (City  Halll     ... 

\'ictoria  (Parliament  Buildings) 

Vellowhead  Pass 


1.004  f '-■'-'' 

C.P.R. 

3014 

C.P.R. 

••.^5.^ 

C.P.R. 

30 

C.P.R. 

23 

E.  &  N.R. 

.^.^ 

E.  &  \.R. 

4.064 

C.P.R. 

2,s8o 

C.P.R. 

725 

C.P.R. 

1 ,  1 6c) 

C.P.R. 

840 

C.P.R. 

8 

V.  &  L.I.R. 

123 

E.  &  N.R. 

n 

C.P.R. 

1 . 1  ",8 

C.P.R. 

I  ^ 

C.P.R. 

1.50.1 

C.P.R. 

1,158 

C.P.R. 

3S 

City  Engineer 

25 

Citv  Engineer 

3.73« 

C.P.R. 
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LAKES 
Many  natural  depressions  are   tilled   by 
lakes  in  British  Columbia,  the  principal  of 
which  are  tabulated  below  : — 


Vital  Statistics,  1871-1911. 


Lakes. 

.\rea  ia  .\cres. 

Adams         

-      33.280 

Atlin  (part) 

...    211,680 

Bahine        

...    196,000 

Chilco          

...    109,760 

Harrison     

...      78,400 

Kootenav    ... 

...    141,120 

Lower  Arrow         .  . 

. .      40,960 

Okanagan 

..      86,240 

Owikano     . 

.      67,720 

Quesnel       

.   .      94,080 

Shuswap 

...      79,150 

Stuart 

...    141,120 

Tatla           

.      86,240 

Tagish(part) 

...      58,180 

TesUn  (part) 

...      78,400 

Upper  Arrow 

...      64,500 

FISHERIES 

Total  yield  for  year  1910-1 1,  §9,163,235. 

(See  article  on  "  Fisheries,"  p.  230.) 

POPULATION 

As  the  result  of  a  rough  census-taking  in 
1871  the  population  was  put  down  at  about 
45,000  in  that  year,  of  which  number  only 
about  9,000  were  whites.  In  1881  the 
population  was  ascertained  to  be  49,459  ;  in 
1891,  98,173  ;  and  in  igoi,  178,657.  The 
Indian  population,  estimated  to  be  35,000  in 
1 87 1,  does  not  now  exceed  24,500.  The 
following  figures  show  the  present  popu- 
lation of  certain  towns  and  cities  and  are 
compiled  from  the  most  authentic  data 
available  : — 


Xame. 

Agassiz 

Alberni 

Armstrong  ... 

Ashcroft 

Atlin 

Barkerville 

Bella  Coola 

Chemainus... 

Chilliwack  ... 

Clinton 

Comox 

Courtenay  ... 

Cran brook  ... 

Cumberland 

Duncan 

Enderby 

Esquimau  ... 

Extension   ... 

Fairview     ... 


Population. 
200 
891 
1,000 
500 
486 
300 
200 

1.657 

568 
200 
2,365 
3.150 
465 
835 
946 
200 
300 


Value  of  Exports  and  Imports  .\t  British  Columbia  Ports. 


Cranbrook 

Fernie  ... 

Grand  Forks  ... 

Greenwood 

Xanaimo 

Xelson... 

Xew  Westminslcr 

Prince  Rupert 

Revelstoke 

Rossland 

Vancouver 

Victoria 


741.492 
1.031,542 
2.961,629 

4,210,410 

204,889 

5.938,057 

3,021 

370,450 
7.769.129 
i,5i4,275 


§25,068,277 


438,987 

464,988 

623.589 

362,572 

958,300 

494.726 

1,088,984 

209,310 

367.350 

330.320 

16,873,468 

4,861,868 


748.786 
1,704,034 
2.349.192 

481,020 

3.821,741 
98,993 

5,161,968 
33.948 

134.924 
7,320,425 
1,161,624 


600,676 
439,786 

547,055 

408,108 

1,053,416 

497.3" 

1,813,660 

500,721 

695-742 

276.268 

25.632,096 

6,227,700 


S27.074.462       §23,016,655       §38,692,539 


Ferguson    ... 

Fernie 

Fort  Steele ... 

Golden 

Grand  Forks 

Greenwood 

Hosmer 

Kamloops    . . 

Kaslo  .  . 

Kelowna 

Ladner 

Ladj'smith  ... 

Langley 

Langley  Prairie 

Lillooet 

Lytton 

Michel 

Midway 


Population. 

300 

1,287 

276 

932 

1.577 
1.750 
2,091 
3.772 
1,000 
1,663 
2,500 
3.300 

200 

200 

500 

500 

1,515 
2^0 


Xame. 

Movie 

Xakusp 

Xanaimo     ... 

X'elson 

Xew  Westminster 

Xorth  Vancouver .. 

Peachland  ... 

Penticton    ... 

Phoenix 

Point  Grey... 

Port  Essington 

Port  Moody 

Port  Simpson 

Prince  Rupert 

Quesnel 

Revelstoke 

Rossland     ... 
Salmo 


Population. 

1,200 

350 

8,305 

4.563 

13.394 

7.791 

400 

800 

I.512 

4.320 

874 

185 

213 

4.184 

500 

3,010 

2,827 
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Nairn-. 

Sandon 
Sappcrton 
Silvertoii 
Slocaii 


PopuliltK,!!. 

Name. 

I'cpul.llion. 

Same. 

400 

South  Vancoiivtr  ... 

...       16,021 

Vancouver 

200 

Stevcston     

1,100 

Victoria 

500 

Sunimerlaiul 

800 

Vernon 

189 

Trail            

1,460 

Ymir 

Population. 

•    100,333 

.      31,626 

2,671 

1,000 


Year  1911— Productiox  a\d  Imports  oi,-  Articles  for  Consumption. 


No. 


Horses  ... 
Cattle,  Beef 
Cattle,  Daily 
Sheep     ... 
Swine     ... 
Poultry  ... 


Diurv  Piotiiuc. 
Butter    ...         ...    lb. 

Cheese  ... 

Milk       gal. 

Mcah. 
Bacon  and  Hams  .  lb. 
Mutton  and  Lamb 

Pork       

Lard       

Fruit  and  Vegciahlc-s. 


Home  Production, 


8,789 
13,318 

3,659 

10,600 

11,521 

'■505,136 


,3ii^,33o 

998,850 

329,310 

84,800 

149,773 
626,284 


2,463,655  985,462 

No  ret'urns 
10,985,000  3,295,000 


2,22O,0CO 

1,475,060 

I, ''02,744 

49,462 


399,536 

111,860 

223,707 

7.914 


Apples 

lb. 

9,736,200 

365,107 

Other  Fruits     ... 

,, 

939,864 

58,962 

Berries 

1,882,915 

238  841 

Vegetables 

ton 

153,606 

3,965,099 

Kggs      

doz. 

850,373 

255,1  12 

Honev 

lb. 

100,495 

35,173 

Malt       

No  rei 

iirn> 

Hay       

ton 

217,986 

4,7')o,563 

Grain. 

Wheat,     Oats,  ) 
Barley,  Rye  ) 

bush. 

2,370.245 

2,076,670 

Flax       

40 

80 

Hops     

lb. 

518,500 

307,400 

Nursery  Stock  ... 

— 

199,038 

Miscellancoi 

s. 

Canned  Meats,  Ja 

ms,&c. 

3,300,000 

1 15,000 

$20,937,893- 

*  Amendt 
t 

d  tut.ll,  allou-ins- 

f. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

8 

5,895 
11,497 

1,047,375 
689,820 

1.203 

153,677 
2,188 

138,345 

537,870 

32,820 

5,124,378 

1,024,875 

3,050,865 

3.039,694 

732,600 

610,173 
612.548 
366.500 

1,087,109 
No  ret 

217,422 
urns 

No  ret 

urns 

212,349 

42,469 

78,000 

3,900 

2,700 

270 

2,507,588 
301.485 

501,517 
75,372 

No  ret 

urns 

155.827 

2,804,886 

1,837,695 

2,021,464 

No  ret 

urns                   [ 

— 

132,24s 

- 

- 

$10,859,671 

2,968 

368 
61,471 

'4 
512,437 


,485.825 
233,83(1 

65,213 


ts  outside 

Total. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

» 

8 

294,116 

17,742 

2,659,841 

— 

24,815 

1,688,670 

10,341 

5,230 

477,996 

218,644 

225.748 

841.314 

200 

13,723 

182,793 

I  17,860 

7,629,514 

1,769,019 

344,735 

42.158 

7.367 


3.261,328 
3317,915 

165,106 

487.443 
246,068 

21,713 

2,199,322 

244,976 

8,097.720 

245,322 

5,277.439 

700,026 

No  ret 

228,162 
69,630 
urns 

2.362,039 
123,666 

471,616 
17,060 

655,473 
15,283 

10,233 

237,674 

— 

19,50(1 

- 

505,359 

$3,840,183 

7.000,345 


6.568.437 

4,792.975 
1,767,850 

2.461,133 


17,911,920 

6,217,303 

2,582,941 

153,606 

5,720,000 

525.646 
655.473 

389,096 


40 
518,500 


1,940,370 
654,706 

3,668,667 


1,104,401 

357,928 
245,420 
295,359 


614,329 

287,124 

308,743 
3,965,099 

1,228,245 

127,605 

10,233 

7.833,123 


4,o()8,i34 

80 
307,400 
350,789 

620,359 


$35,637,747+ 


127,477,865. 
.$42,177,719. 


^^ 
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is  to  be  regretted, 
for  the  purposes  of 
this  article,  that  the 
trade  of  the  Province 
is  so  largely  merged 
into  that  of  the 
Dominion.  To  such 
an  extent  is  this  the 
case  that  it  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  some 
branch  of  purely  Provincial  commerce. 
Reliable  figures  relative  to  the  very  con- 
siderable trade  conducted  between  British 
Columbia  and  other  Federal  provinces  are 
not  to  be  obtained,  since  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  commercial  undertakings  the 
boundaries  of  the  Province  are  of  no  more 
importance  than  those  of  the  various 
counties  of  Great  Britain. 

Such  figures  as  are  available,  however, 
are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest.  Espe- 
cially so  is  this  the  case  with  the  statement 
(Table  A),  which  shows  from  1872  onwardb 
the  annual  value  of  Provincial  imports  and 
exports. 

As  shown  by  tlic  Customs  returns,  Van- 
couver is  by  far  the  most  important  trade 
centre  of  the  Province.  It  is  followed  by 
Xew  Westminster,  Victoria,  and  Xanaimo 
in  the  order  given.  Prince  Rupert,  which 
has  a  total  of  imports  and  exports  placing 
it  twelfth  on  the  list,  will  almost  certainly 
increase  in  importance  in  the  future. 

Table  B  shows  the  Customs  receipts 
for    the    port   of   Vancouver.     There   is  a 


COMMERCE 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS 


Fiscal  yea 

ended 
June  50tli 


Tarle   a. 


Imports  for 
Consumption. 


1872 

81,767,068 

Sl.912,107 

1882 

2,882,095 

3.154.194 

1892 

6,137,970 

6.574989 

1902 

10,275,548 

l8,3S5,335 

1903 

10,830,889 

15.604,896 

1904 

11.816,527 

16,536.328 

1905 

12.492,068 

16,677,882 

1906 

15.584.420 

22,817,578 

•1907 

12,703.076 

16,138,405 

Fiscal  vear 

ended 

March  31st. 

1908 

23,408,331 

23.941. i«7 

1909 

20,764,203 

22,240.699 

I9IO 

27,378,242 

25.068.411 

I9II 

38,163,842 

23,016,655 

I912 

49.154.951 

20,272,840 

•  Nine  months  ended  March  31st. 
T.-iBLE    B. 


januarj'  . 

February 

March    '. 

April 

May 

lune 

.  1    S312.100 
314.858 

379.315 
461,879 

470.344 
.         542.S28 

S406.685 

543.«9«^ 
682,084 
616,174 
649552 
624,881 

35 
7. 
6: 
81 
7 

7.737 
0,789 
2,639 

7.957 
5,028 

luly 

August    . 
Septembe 
October  . 

446,599 

565,007 

r         542,263 

491,211 

611,505 
795,462 
646,856 
631.744 

Xovenibe 
Decern  be 

r         504,085 
573.949 

627.913 
566,223 

Totals . 

.    $5,604,438 

87,402,977 

noticeable  increase  in  receipts  for  any 
period  spread  over  a  number  of  months, 
though  the  monthly  gain  fluctuates  and 
occasionally  disappears. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  value 
of  goods  passing  through  the  port  of 
Vancouver  during  any  recent  12  months 
approximates  §150,000,000.  The  value  of 
goods,  exported  and  imported,  entered  at 
the  port  during  the  \'ears  ending  March 
31,  1907-11,  is  given  below: — 


1907 
igo8 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Exports.' 


»4.838,275 
6,734726 
5,848,378 
7,769,129 
7,320,325 
8,148,697 


Imports. 


§9,447,060 
13.637.841 
11,901,425 
16.873,468 
25,632.096 
32,505,431 


The  leading  articles  of  export  are  fish, 
coal,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  timber, 
masts  and  spars,  furs  and  skins,  fish-oil, 
hops  and  fruit.  A  large  portion  of  the 
salmon,  canned  and  pickled,  goes  to  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Eastern  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Australia, 
and  Japan  ;  the  United  States  consumes  a 
large  share  of  the  exported  coal,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  lumber  are  shipped  to 
Great  Brilain,  South  Africa,  Japan,  China. 
India,  Australia,  Mexico,  and  South  Ame- 
rica. Valuable  furs  are  sent  to  Great 
Brilain  and  the  United  States.  China  also 
buvs  a   considerable   amount   01    ti?h  and 
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fins.  \'alM;iblL-  sliipiiiciils  i)f  lish-oil,  piiii- 
cipally  ol>l:iiiR'cl  liciiii  (Ui^-I'isli,  ,nr  con- 
signed to  the-  t'liitcd  S(:il(.-s  and  Hawaii. 
Fruit  grown  in  Britisli  Colnmbia  is  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  the  prairie  Provinces, 
where  it  linds  a  good  market.  A  large 
interprovincial  trade  is,  indeed,  being  deve- 
loped with  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Mani- 
toba, and  the  eastern  provinces.  Whaling, 
also  an  industry  established  in  the  Province, 
makes  an  important  addition  to  the  export 
trade. 

BRITISH    TRADING    METHODS 

A  considerable  demand  lias  recently 
aiisen  in  British  Columbia  for  the  best 
classes  of  goods  of  all  descriptions.  In 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  thus 
provided,  British  manufacturers  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  keen  competition 
which  the  geographical  position  of  the 
United  States  makes  possible. 

Under  present  conditions,  negotiations 
can  be  opened  by  post  with  manufacturers 
in  that  country,  and  specifications,  blue 
prints,  &c.,  received  within  8  or  lo  days, 
as  against  the  28  to  34  days  required  to 
secure  a  reply  from  Great  Britain.  In 
matters  of  urgency  night  telegrams,  which 
can  be  despatched  to  the  States  at  special 
rates,  afford  a  ready  means  of  communi- 
cation. The  American  manufacturer  again 
does  not  hesitate  to  send  a  special  repre- 
sentative on  a  long  journey  to  assist  the 
local  agent  to  secure  an  ord.-r.  This  will 
often  be  done  on  receipt  merely  of  a  good 
inquiry.  Again,  a  considerable  number  of 
the  firms  using  machinery  are  managed  by 
Americans  who,  very  naturally,  in  cases 
where  other  points  are  equal,  give  prefer- 
ence to  goods  from  the  United  States.  It 
remains  true,  however,  that  a  great  amount 
of  English  capital  is  invested  in  the  Pro- 
vince, and  that  British  Columbia  provides 
one  of  the  finest  fields  in  the  world  for 
British  manufactures.  A  matter  to  which 
increased  attention  may  well  be  given  is 
that  of  payment.  American  terms,  as  a 
rule,  are  much  more  favourable  than  those 
offered  from  England,  and  when  dealing 
with  firms  of  known  standing  the  American 
manufacturer  is  always  willing  to  deliver 
goods  before  requiring  payment  in  full. 
Where  machinery  is  concerned,  a  trial 
run  is  frequently  allowed,  and  payment 
accepted  as  to  a  certain  amount  in  cash 
and  the    balance  in  notes  extending  for  a 


period  of  months,  a  form  of  guar.intee  that 
the  machinery  will  give  satisfaction  being 
thus  provided. 

The  lionie  manufacturer  is  too  frequently 
inchned  to  act  as  though  it  were  incum- 
bent on  all  colonial  buyers  to  accept  any 
terms  lie  chooses  to  impose.  This  may  to 
some  e.\tenl  be  the  case  in  countries  which 
have  no  manufacturing  centres  close  to 
hand,  but  il  is  by  no  means  advisable  to 
conduct  business  on  these  lines  in  terri- 
tory which  is  well  worked  by  .American 
travellers. 

The  Canadian  buyer  does  not  care  to 
pay  for  machinery  before  he  receives  it, 
since,  amongst  other  reasons,  he  tliinks 
that  by  so  doing  he  loses  his  chance  of 
redress  should  the  goods  prove  unsatis- 
factory. It  follows  that  the  terms  "Cash 
against  B/L  "  usually  offered  by  British 
manufacturers  in  many  cases  preclude 
the  agent,  or  representative,  from  doing 
business,  the  order  going  to  the  States. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  most 
striking  differences  in  the  trading  methods 
of    British  and  American   manufacturers. 

British. 
I injiiti  ici. 

Frequently  treated  casually.  Drawings 
and  descriptions  are  not  supplied  in  suffi- 
cient detail. 

Ni'go/iaiioiii. 

Owing  to  lack  of  detail  in  earl}'  communi- 
cations, further  loss  of  time  frequently 
ensues. 

Orders. 

Home  orders  are  too  frequently  given 
preference  over  those  from  the  Province, 
and  agents  only  too  often  do  not  receive 
sufficient  support. 

Payment. 

Usually  called  for  against  B/L,  with  the 
result  that  purchaser  loses  the  use  of  his 
money  for  two  or  three  months. 

American. 
Iinjuirii's. 

Prompt    replies.      Comprehensive    cata- 
logues describing  goods  in  detail.    Genuine 
interest  shown. 
Xh'goluilions. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  United 
States  allows  of  rapid  communication. 

Oniers. 

Receive  prompt  attention.   Special  repre- 
sentatives are   sent  to   assist  agents  when 
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necess.iry.      Agents     receive     reports     on 

progress   of  goods. 

I'aymciil. 

When  the  agent  or  purchaser  is  .i  duly 
accredited  parly,  payment  is  not  demanded 
until  goods  have  been  delivered  and  special 
treatment  will  always  be  given  to  special 
cases. 

As  the  result  of  inquiries  made  amongst 
Provincial  business  houses,  the  following 
suggestions  are  put  forward  as  deserving 
the  consideration  of  British  manufacturers. 

(ill  Where  possible  a  duly  accredited 
agent  should  be  appointed,  entrusted 
with  the  handling  of  the  business 
throughout  Canada.  Where  the  agent 
so  appointed  is  already  established,  it 
might  be  well  to  give  him  the  practical 
assistance  of  a  man  from  the  works. 

(6)  \  stock  of  goods,  repair  parts, 
and  material  for  the  making  up  of 
goods  should  be  carried  at  some  point 
in  the  Dominion,  preferably  at  a 
seaport.  Smaller  distributing  centres 
could  be  formed  at  agencies  in  the 
various  provinces. 

Finally  it  may  be  said  that  whilst  British 
machinery  is  preferred  from  the  point  of 
excellence  of  workmanship  and  finish,  &c., 
American  machines  are  frequently  better 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
In  many  instances  British  firms  would  be 
well  advised  to  send  out  competent  men 
to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  nature 
of  the  goods  most  in  demand. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  exact  terms 
the  influence  which  the  Panama  Canal 
must  exercise  over  the  commerce  of  the 
Province.  It  may  be  said  at  once,  how- 
ever, that  the  full  benefits  of  this  great 
engineering  feat  will  not  be  experienced 
for  some  years  to  come.  Probably  the 
most  noticeable  of  the  immediate  develop- 
ments will  be  the  immense  impetus  given 
to  emigration.  At  present  the  largest 
portion  of  this  traffic  is  of  necessity 
absorbed  by  the  F:astern  States.  The 
emigrant  too  frequently  is  without  the 
necessary  means  to  make  the  extended 
journey  across  Canada  to  British  Columbia, 
and  of  the  thousands  who  land  in  the  mari- 
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time  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  but  ;i 
fraction  of  the  whole  move  so  far  west 
as  Winnipeg.  Of  these  a  still  smaller 
number  cross  the  Rockies.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  shipping  lines  using  the 
Canal,  however,  to  quote  a  through  pas- 
sage rate  from  Great  Britain  to  British 
Columbia  at  the  present  fare  to  Montreal 
plus  the  Canal  dues.  Estimated  at  so 
much  per  head,  these  charges  will  become 
excessively  light,  so  that  settlers  will  be 
enabled  to  reach  the  Province  at  a  cost 
very  little  higher  than  that  at  present 
obtaining  to  Montreal.  It  may  safely  be 
assumed  from  this  that  the  population  of 
the  Province  will  increase  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Canal  at  a  far  faster  rate 
than  it  has  done  hitherto. 

Again,  the  considerable  handicap  from 
which  farmers  suffer  to-day  through  the 
annual  closing  of  the  great  lakes  by  ice 
is  one  that  the  Canal  will  go  far  to  remove. 
Already  huge  sums  have  been  devoted  by 
the  railways  to  the  provision  of  facilities 
to  cope  with  this  traffic,  and  before  long 
the  grain  which  hitherto  has  been  stored 
throughout  the  winter  will  find  its  way 
to   Europe  via  the  Western   Province.     It 


should  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
this  trade  will  be  limited  to  stated  months 
of  the  year.  On  the  contrary,  grain  pro- 
duced in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
will  be  shipped  from  the  Province  con- 
tinuously, the  periodical  closing  of  other 
methods  of  export  merely  tending  to  in- 
crease the  traffic  at  certain  times. 

Exceedingly  important,  though  possibly 
less  obvious,  will  be  the  benefits  conferred 
by  the  Canal  upon  the  trader  who  is  to-day 
compelled,  both  by  the  length  of  the 
journey  via  Cape  Horn  and  the  delays 
consequent  upon  the  congested  condition 
of  the  railway  from  east  to  west,  to  keep 
on  hand  a  vast  stock  of  supplies.  The 
rectification  of  this  state  of  affairs  will 
give  an  impetus  to  commerce  that  should 
not  be  lightly  estimated.  The  extent  to 
which  Trans-Canadian  trade  will  benefit 
may  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  a  saving 
of  50  per  cent,  is  contemplated  on  the  rate 
of  #20  per  ton  which  at  present  obtains 
between  the  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the 
Dominion  and  British  Columbia. 

The  saving  in  mileage  effected  by  the 
Canal  on  European  traffic  can  perhaps 
best   be    illustrated    by   a    comparison    of 


the  distance  between  Plymouth  and  Vic- 
toria by  various  routes  : — 

Via  Suez  ...         ...         ...     15,560  miles 

Via  Straits  of  Magellan       14,180      ,, 
Via  Panama  Canal        ...       8,500      ,, 

As  compared  with  the  route  via  the  Suez 
Canal,  therefore,  a  14-knot  freight  vessel 
will  save  21  days  on  the  journey  from 
England,  and  a  lo-knot  boat  30  days. 
But  the  matter  does  not  end  here,  for  it 
is  as  true  in  shipping  matters  as  in  most 
other  commercial  undertakings,  that  time 
means  money,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
saving  in  expense  will  amount  on  the  14- 
knot  vessel  to  $15,750,  and  on  the  lo-knot 
vessel  to  $6,000,  the  smaller  figure  in  the 
case  of  the  slower  boat  being  accounted 
for  by  the  lower  cost  of  propulsion. 

From  these  facts  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  trade  of  the  Province  must  benefit, 
and  that  to  no  inconsiderable  extent.  As 
has  already  been  said,  however,  the  deve- 
lopment must  be  a  gradual  process,  for 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  canal  or  any 
other  engineering  feat  instantaneously  to 
people  and  develop  a  vast  and  virgin 
countrv. 
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OPENINGS    FOR   NEW    INDUSTRIES 

POSSIBILITIES   OF   INCREASING   TRADE   WITH    THE   MOTHER   COUNTRY 


HE  early  development 
of  Canada  was  marred 
and  to  an  extent 
hindered  by  the 
purely  speculative 
projects  that  were 
placed  before  the  in- 
vesting public.  Sucli 
schemes  have  formed  part  of  the  early 
commercial  history  of  ever}'  country,  while 
crises  directly  due  to  feverish  gambling 
in  the  wildest  projects  have  not  been 
unknown  in  the  recent  history  of  other 
and  more  firmly  established  communities. 
It  could  not  be  hoped  that  Canada  would 
escape,  its  resources  in  agricultural  land, 
minerals,  timber  limits,  and  fisheries  afford- 
ing too  fruitful  a  field  for  the  entire 
elimination  of  "  wild-cat "  schemes,  and 
many  legitimate  industrial  undertakings 
are  handicapped  in  the  present  by  the 
chimerical  speculations  of  the  past. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  ventures 
should  be  financed,  the  investing  public 
not  having  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  enable  them  to  see  their  weak 
points.  Investors  were  further  misled  by 
the  various  pamphlets  issued  by  people  and 
companies  who  stood  to  gain  by  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  vast 
prairies  and  rich  fruit  lands  of  the  Middle- 


West  and  British  Columbia.  In  the  latter 
Province  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  different 
districts,  and  the  proved  fact  that  other 
minerals  did  exist,  probably  in  immense 
quantities,  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
avidity  with  which  people  plunged  into 
the  vorte.x  of  unstable  speculation  in  the 
hope  that  large  dividends  would  accrue 
from  their  outlay.  Unfortunately,  both  for 
them  and  the  progress  of  the  country, 
these  dividends  did  not  materialise,  and 
the  capital  invested  fell  very  largely  into 
the  capacious  pockets  of  unscrupulous 
company  promoters.  To-day,  although 
more  authentic  information  is  to  be  had 
as  regards  the  resources  of  the  Province, 
various  projects,  owing  their  origin  largely 
to  the  imagination  of  a  fertile  mind  and 
possessing  little  that  is  stable  to  support 
them,  are  still  brought  forward.  The  in- 
vestor, living  in  other  countries,  who  is 
tempted  by  the  wonderful  tales  he  hears 
of  opportunities  awaiting  capital  in  British 
Columbia,  would  be  well  advised  to  in- 
vestigate any  project  very  thoroughly 
before  acquiring  a  financial  interest  therein. 
The  statements  made  in  booklets  published 
to-dav  by  various  companies  must  not  all 
be  accepted  as  conveying  an  accurate 
representation  of  things  as  they  are.  There 
is  no  deliberate  intention  to  mislead  the 
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public,  but  the  authors,  especially  when 
dealing  with  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live,  are  often  inspired  by  a 
glowing  optimism  and  faith  which  is  not 
justified.  The  Government  of  the  Province 
have  special  offices  where  all  inquiries  are 
dealt  with  fully  and  accurately,  while 
there  are  well-organised  and  well-informed 
Boards  of  Trade  at  all  the  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  Province  who  are  only  too 
glad  to  reply  to  correspondents.  Reliable 
information  can  also  be  obtained  from 
the  many  reputable  investment  corpora- 
tions and  estate  agents  established 
throughout  British  Columbia.  Intending 
investors  would  be  well  advised  before 
taking  definite  steps  to  confirm  im- 
pressions or  information  culled  from  other 
sources. 

Special  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
the  matter  of  investments  in  real  estate. 
The  best  way  to  choose  land  is  by  personal 
examination  of  the  property  in  question 
and  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  various 
factors  affecting  or  likely  to  affect  its 
value.  If  personal  inspection  be  im- 
possible, private  information  should  be 
secured  from  unbiased  sources,  as  the 
brochures  issued  by  agents  containing 
descriptions  of  land  for  sale  are  often 
grossly  inaccurate. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA 


Despite  the  necessity  for  caution,  British 
Columbia  provides  for  the  investment  of 
capital  a  large  and  profitable  field  well  worth 
the  attention  of  Old  Country  capitalists. 
The  special  articles  in  this  work  will  convey 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  country's  resources, 
the  potentialities  of  its  ports,  and  the 
proximity  of  markets  for  its  products.  It 
has  been  predicted  that  the  Panama  Canal 
will  revolutionise  commerce.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly assist  to  develop  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  British  Columbia 
by  bringing  raw  material  to  Vancouver 
quickly  and  cheaply,  and  by  facilitating  the 
transportation  of  finished  products  to 
European  and  Eastern  American  markets. 

Revievi'ing  the  chief  resources  of  the 
country,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  of  these, 
timber  offers  ample  scope  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital.  The  most  important 
wood  of  commerce  is  fir,  which  is  used 
for  a  multitude  of  purposes,  and  the  only 
countries  which  can  export  this  variety  in 
any  quantity  are  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Austria,  and  Canada.  The  forests  of  British 
Columbia,  despite  the  huge  sums  that  have 
already  been  devoted  to  their  exploitation, 
are  still  practically  untouched,  and  even 
without  afforestation  would  supply  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  a  hundred  years 
to  come.  Some  idea  of  the  money  alreadv 
invested  in  putting  this  timber  into  mer- 
chantable shape  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  well  over  200  saw-mills 
in  the  Province,  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
over  4,000,000  feet.  In  1904  the  amount  of 
timber  cut  was  325,271,500  feet,  and  in  igio 
1,040,000,000  feet. 

These  tremendous  supplies  of  timber 
afford  splendid  openings  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  host  of  manufactures.  The 
wooden  ships  of  Norway  and  the  bent- 
wood  furniture  of  Austria  are  instances  of 
the  growth  of  industries  resultant  upon 
timber  supplies.  In  British  Columbia  little 
is  done  beyond  sawing  the  trees  into  logs, 
which  are  exported  to  other  countries 
for  conversion  into  manufactured  goods. 
Sashes  and  doors  are  already  made  by 
a  few  firms  in  the  Province,  but  there  is 
ample  room  for  development  in  this 
direction  as  well  as  for  the  establishment 
of  many  other  industries  for  which  wood 
forms  the  principal  raw  material.  Several 
pulp  and  paper-making  plants  are  being 
operated  and  should  be  largely  added  to 
in  the  near  future.  This  industry  is  re- 
ceiving every  encouragement  at  the  hands 
of   the    Provincial    Government,    wliich    a 


few  years  ago  passed  a  law  providing  for 
the  granting  of  special  leases  to  individuals 
or  companies  desiring  to  embark  in  this 
enterprise.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  British  Columbia  mav  eventually 
control  the  rapidh'  developing  markets  of 
.\sia  and  Australia. 

It  has  now  been  proved  conclusively  that 
minerals  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  Province 
in  more  or  less  large  quantities.  Coal  is 
already  mined  in  several  places,  and  under 
proper  management  should  prove  of 
tremendous  value  to  llie  countrv  and 
ultimately  become  one  of  its  greatest 
sources  of  revenue.  The  completion  of 
projected  improvements  and  extensions  in 
railway  transportation  will  go  far  towards 
putting  coal  mining  on  a  much  more 
profitable  basis  than  would  otherwise  be 
the  case.  Gold  is  widely  distributed  in 
the  Province.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  found 
incorporated  in  other  metals  and  has  to 
be  separated  therefrom  at  the  smelteries 
and  refineries.  In  the  north  man)-  private 
individuals  annually  prospect  and  work 
the  mountains,  creeks,  and  streams  with 
considerable  success  and  profit,  and  though 
the  early  rushes  to  the  seat  of  dis- 
covery resulted  largely  in  disappointment 
and  tragedy,  there  is  ample  room  for 
development  on  proper  lines.  Copper 
affords  an  extensive  field  for  capital.  It 
is  produced  already  in  several  districts, 
and  new  discoveries  of  large  bodies  of 
ore  arc  constantly  being  reported  from 
undeveloped  parts  of  the  Province.  One 
of  tlie  largest  copper  mines  in  the  world 
is  operated  within  a  few  miles  of  Vancouver, 
from  whicli  4,000  tons  of  concentrates  are 
shipped  monthly  to  the  smelters.  The 
establishment  of  refineries  and  smelteries 
for  various  ores  is  a  subject  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  capitalists,  as  present 
facilities  of  this  nature  in  British  Columbia 
are  insufficient. 

The  waters  washing  the  shores  of  Western 
Canada  are  alive  with  myriads  of  fish, 
and  although  in  the  past  timber  and 
minerals  have  served  to  divert  attention 
from  the  potential  wealtli  of  the  sea,  the 
fi>liing  industry  is  now  being  rapidly 
developed.  Attention  hitherto  has  been 
chieHy  devoted  to  salmon  fishing,  but 
halibut  and  herring  are  receiving  more 
and  more  attention.  Xanainio,  on  the 
cast  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  already 
prominent  as  the  seat  of  the  herring 
industry,  the  fish  caught  in  the  neigh- 
bouiing  waters  being  cured  and  packed 
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in  that  town.  Whaling  stations  ha\-e  been 
established  along  the  coast  with  success, 
but  sealing,  owing  to  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Behring  Sea  Award  and  the  decreasing 
number  of  seals,  has  fallen  off  very  con- 
siderably. In  the  past  much  disappoint- 
ment has  been  experienced  by  people 
financially  interested  at  the  failure  of 
various  attempts  to  exploit  the  fisheries. 
F"ailure  was  largely  due  to  inexperience 
and  unbusinesslike  methods,  tlie  industrv 
requiring  expert  knowledge  and  manage- 
ment. Given  these  qualities  it  should 
prove  a  source  of  large  profit  to  everv- 
body  concerned. 

Turning  to  the  possibilities  of  minor 
industries,  it  may  at  once  be  said  that  there 
are  numerous  openings  throughout  the 
Province  for  the  establishment  of  almost 
every  variety  of  factory.  There  are  manv 
commodities  in  dail\-  use  which  have  to 
be  imported  from  Eastern  Canada  or  other 
countries,  and  there  is  no  reason  whv  thev 
should  not  be  manufactured  in  the  Province 
itself.  Shirts,  for  instance,  are  largely  im- 
ported, yet  one  factory  is  already  flourishing 
in  Victoria  and  has  proved  that  these 
articles  can  be  profitably  made  in  British 
Columbia.  Boots  and  shoes  are  brought 
from  the  Eastern  Provinces  or  the  United 
States  of  America ;  hardware  of  ever)- 
description  is  imported  in  large  quantities, 
and  a  host  of  necessaries  which  might 
easily  be  produced  locally,  giving  employ- 
ment to  labour  and  profit  to  capital,  have 
to  be  obtained  from  other  sources.  Yet 
the  raw  materials  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  article  are  all  close  at  hand  and  lend 
themselves  to  a  variety  of  purposes.  The 
foundation  of  a  great  pottery  industry  lies 
in  the  clay  used  at  present  solely  for 
brickmaking.  The  development  of  the 
iron  deposits  should  bring  fortune  to  the 
man  skilled   in   wrought-iron   specialities. 

In  Vancouver  itself  there  is  room  for 
all  branches  of  manufacturing  industries, 
cheap  power  and  excellent  water-front 
sites  both  being  obtainable.  In  New 
Westminster  and  the  surrounding  district 
there  are  openings  for  fruit  canneries, 
cement  and  sugar  works,  furniture,  harness 
and  shoe  factories,  a  steam  laundry  and 
woollen  mills. 

On  Vancouver  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Victoria,  wagons,  trunks,  bags,  matches, 
brooms,  and  cans  might  be  manufactured 
with  advantage,  whilst  a  tannery,  woollen 
mills,  and  a  fruit  cannery  might  also  be 
profitably  e>tablislied  there.     The  Kootenay 
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district  offers  opportunities  for  tanneries, 
broom,  box,  sasli  and  door,  and  jam 
factories,  while  flour-  and  pulp-mills, 
machine  shops  and  foundries,  canneries 
and  shingle-mill.>  are  all  required  in 
different  parts  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Bricks  and  tiles,  sashes  and  doors,  cans 
and  boxes  are  in  demand  in  the  Yale 
district,  wliich  also  requires  canneries, 
laundries,  flour-mills,  iron  foundries,  cement 
and  paper  works.  Numerous  openings  for 
similar  industries  can  be  found  in  other 
districts,  while  doctors,  lawN-ers,  dentists, 
druggists,  and  retail  traders  will  find  that 
manv  of  the  small  towns  scattered  through- 
out the  Province  offer  opportunities  for  the 
practice  of  their  professions  and  trades. 

Consular  reports  and  other  commentaries 
on    trade   between    England   and    various 


countries  of  tlie  world  have  of  late  years 
endeavoured  to  bring  home  to  the  minds 
of  the  British  manufacturers  that  their 
pattern  or  stj'le  of  goods  is  not  always 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  a  foreign 
community.  Unfortunately  those  most 
concerned  are  slow  to  remedy  this  defect, 
and  appear  not  to  have  fully  realised  that 
they  must  make  what  a  market  requires. 
In  this  respect  the  .\mericans  are  far  more 
sensible,  and  by  adapting  their  goods  to 
the  requirements  of  Canadians  have  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  much  trade  from  their 
British  competitors.  This  is  the  more 
regrettable  since,  in  point  of  durability 
and  quality  of  material,  English  goods  arc 
recognised  as  being  superior  to  those 
manufactured  on  the  western  side  of  the 
.Atlantic,   and   if    their   style   and    general 


detail  conformed  to  the  requirements  of 
the  consumer  they  would  doubtless  be 
given  preference.  Another  point  to  which 
greater  attention  might  be  given  is  personal 
representation.  The  American  salesman, 
well  trained  and  fully  qualified  to  answer 
any  question  respecting  his  goods,  is  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  hotel  in  the 
Province,  and  the  advantages  of  his  wares 
are  constantly  "  drummed "  into  the  ears 
of  wholesalers  and  retailers.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  recenti)'  more  special  repre- 
sentatives have  been  sent  through  British 
Columbia  by  English  firms,  but  the  number 
might  be  increased  with  considerable 
benefit  to  the  manufacturers,  as  it  is  by 
this  means  most  especially  that  the  actual 
requirements  of  Provincial  communities 
can  best  be  ascertained. 
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POSTS,  TELEGRAPHS,  AND  TELEPHONES 


POSTS 


HE  postal  services  of 
the  different  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada  are 
organised  and  con- 
trolled entirely  by 
the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Whilst,  how- 
ever, uniformity  of 
service  is  thus  secured,  the  conditions 
amidst  which  postal  affairs  are  conducted 
in  the  various  provinces  leave  ample  room 
for  study.  Especially  so  is  this  the  case 
in  British  Columbia.  The  distances  to  be 
covered  are  frequently  prodigious  ;  railway 
transport,  though  showing  signs  of  remark- 
able development,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy — 
snow  frequently  causes  roads  in  the  north 
to  become  well-nigh  impassable  ;  finally 
there  exists  over  vast  tracts  of  country  a 
population  so  scattered  as  to  make  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  regular  postal 
delivery  financially  impossible.  It  is  inevit- 
able, therefore,  that  the  efficacy  of  postal 
arrangements  within  British  Columbia 
should  be  gauged  by  a  standard  very 
different  from  that  applicable  to  countries 
in  which  such  difficulties  do  not  arise. 

The  more  important  Post  Offices  of  the 
Province  are  to  be  found  in  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  and  \ew  Westminster.  The 
classification  is  a  simple  matter,  since  in 
these  three  cities  alone  are  to  be  found 
postmen  regularly  employed  by  the 
Dominion.  Of  these  the  largest,  and  by 
far  the  most  important,  is  the  office  at 
Vancouver. 


For  business  purposes  this  oflice  is 
divided  into  8  departments:— 

Forwarding  Department. 
City  Staff  Department. 
Registration  Department. 
General  Delivery  Department. 
Accountants'  Department. 
Money  Order  Department. 
Letter  Carriers'  Department. 
Foreign  Despatching  Department. 

The  business  done  by  tlic  department 
known  as  "General  Delivery"  i"  Poste 
Restante "),  assumes  formidable  propor- 
tions. It  is  calculated  that  no  less  than 
25,000  letters  pass  through  this  department 
within  a  week. 

The  total  staff  employed  by  the  office 
includes  150  clerks  and  100  postmen.  At 
night  a  special  staff  of  25  men  takes  over 
the  day's  work,  so  that  the  work  of  the 
office  may  truthfully  be  said  to  be  con- 
tinuous. 

In  addition  to  the  posting  facilities 
afforded  at  the  main  and  branch  offices, 
417  small  bo.xes  from  which  letters  are 
collected  by  12  mail  carts  are  provided 
within  the  city.  No  parcel  delivery  has 
yet  been  organised,  and  all  packages  have 
to  be  called  for  at  the  Post  Office,  their 
arrival  being  duly  notified  to  the  addressee 
by  means  of  a  postcard. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  mails  are 
despatched  to  different  points  daily,  and 
94  received,  the  number  of  letters 
handled  every  day  by  the  Post  Oflice 
amounting  to  about  250,000,  and  the 
parcels  totalling  5,000.  Six  trains  and  6 
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steamers,  all  carr3'ing  mails,  leave  Van- 
couver daily  for  different  inland  and 
coastal  points. 

In  the  districts  so  far  untraversed  by  the 
railway  the  delivery  of  letters  is  undertaken 
by  various  Express  Companies,  and  in  the 
still  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  regions 
of  the  north  a  solitary  individual  will 
generally  contract  to  carry  the  mail,  often 
by  means  of  dog  teams  and  canoes — an 
undertaking  that  entails  long  journeys 
through  all  the  dangers  of  a  North- 
Canadian  winter.  .A.  house  -  to  -  house 
delivery  is  impossible  under  existing  con- 
ditions, and  letters  are  conveyed  to  a  town 
in  the  centre  of  a  district  from  which 
settlers  themselves  fetch  them.  In  Central 
British  Columbia  the  mail  is  conveyed  from 
Ashcroft  on  the  main  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  line  to  BarkerviUe,  a  distance  of 
285  miles,  by  stage-coaches  owned  by  the 
British  Columbia  Express  Company. 

There  are  about  600  Post  Offices  within 
the  Province,  many  of  which  are  operated 
by  storekeepers.  The  storekeeper  receives 
payment  from  the  Dominion  Government 
according  to  the  actual  amount  of  the 
postal  business  transacted  through  his 
store.  The  railway  and  steamship  com- 
panies are  subsidised  according  to  mileage. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  Postal 
Service  in  British  Columbia,  which  for  so 
many  years  was  conducted  by  the 
Dominion  Government  at  financial  loss, 
now  yields  a  profit.  The  balance  is  not 
great,  and  no  desire  has  been  evinced  to 
increase  it  at  the  expense  of  the  facilities 
aftorded.     On   the  contrary,  of   the  yearly 


1.    POST    OFFICE,    VICTORIA.  2.   POST    OFFICE,    VANCOUVER. 

3.    POST    OFFICE    AND    PROVINCIAL    BUILDING,    FERNIE. 
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profit  no  small  portion  goes  back  to  the 
service.  As  illustrating  the  growth  of 
postal  matters  within  the  Province,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  sale  of  postage  stamps  is  esti- 
mated bv  competent  authorities  to  increase 
by  25  per  cent,  every  year.  The  figure  at 
present  stands  at  about  §1,500,000. 

C.P.R.    TELEGRAPHS 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  the  telegraphic  facilities 
within  the  Province  consisted  of  a  single 
wire  from  Victoria  to  Nanaimo,  a  cable  to 
Gabriola  and  Valdes  Island,  and  from 
thence  to  Point  Grey,  and  a  land  wire  from 
Point  Grey  to  New  Westminster,  Chilli- 
wack,  Hope,  Ashcroft,  Kamloops,  and 
Barkerville.  These  lines  were  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Dominion  Government. 
Communication  with  the  outside  world  was 
afforded  by  means  of  a  line  to  Seattle, 
where  connection  was  made  with  the 
.American  or  Western  Union  system.  In 
October,  1886,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  purchased  from  the  Government 
the  line  from  Victoria  to  Kamloops,  which 
they  linked  up  at  Port  Moody  with  their 
own  system,  then  consisting  of  one  wire  for 
railway  and  two  for  commercial  messages. 
The  company  now  owns  1,836  miles  of 
poles  and  8,836  miles  of  wire  in  the 
Province,  with  two  submarine  cables 
between  Vancouver  and  Nanaimo,  con- 
taining three  conductors  in  each  cable. 
At  Banfield  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  connection  is  made  with  the 
Canadian-.\ustralian  cable,  which  is  part 
of  the  All  Red  line  between  England  and 
Australia,  and  at  Sumas  connection  with 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  System  in  the 
United  States  gives  direct  service  with 
southern  towns  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
an  alternate  route  to  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  continent.  At  Sicamous  the  wires 
have  been  installed  along  the  Okanagan 
Valley  as  far  south  as  Okanagan  Landing, 
while  at  Revelstoke  lines  branch  south  to 
the  Kootenay,  in  the  southern  portion  of 
which  they  reach  west  to  Midway,  and 
east  through  the  Crows  Nest  Pass  to 
eastern  points. 

From  .Ashcroft  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment's fines  e.xtend  to  Prince  Rupert  and 
thence    north    to    Dawson    City    in    the 


Yukon  territory.  The  actual  length  of 
Government  wires  in  the  Province  is  2,000 
miles. 

m 

WIRELESS   TELE= 
QRAPHY 

The  Government  of  Canada  have  not 
been  slow  to  recognise  the  value  of  wire- 
less telegraphy,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Marine  and  Fisheries  Department  the 
first  station  was  erected  in  1907,  Gonzales 
Hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Victoria,  being  the 
chosen  site.  Four  other  stations  were 
suggested  at  the  same  time,  and  these  were 
completed  soon  after,  the  sites  being  at 
Point  Grey,  near  Vancouver,  Cape  Lazo  on 
the  east  coast,  and  Pachena  and  Estevan 
Points  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island.  Since  then  four  more  stations  have 
been  added  :  one  at  Prince  Rupert,  another 
at  Ikeda  Head,  in  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  a  third  at  Triangle  Island,  off  the 
north  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the 
last  of  the  quartette  at  Dead  Tree  Point, 
near  Skidegate.  A  tenth  station  is  in 
course  of  erection  on  a  small  island  in 
Alert  Bay,  in  the  vicinity  of  Xanaimo.  -At 
present  three  types  of  receiving  apparatus 
are  used,  namely  the  "  Perikon, "  "  Silicon," 
and  the  Marconi  "Valve-tuner  "  detectors. 
The  latter,  however,  has  been  proved  to  be 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  obtaining  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will  shortly  be 
installed  in  all  British  Columbia  stations. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian 
Xavv  the  wireless  service  was  transferred 
from  the  control  of  the  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Department  to  the  naval  service. 

(^ 

TELEPHONES 

The  people  of  the  .American  continent 
are  noted  for  the  readiness  with  which  they 
adopt  anv  contrivance  that  tends  to  lessen 
labour  or  increase  convenience,  and  the 
telephone  soon  won  its  way  into  favour. 
In  British  Columbia  its  use  is  very  exten- 
sive, many  commercial  houses  having 
private  switchboards,  whilst  every  office 
and  the  majority  of  residences  are  also 
equipped. 

In  the  more  settled  southern  portion  of 
the  Province,  telephone  facilities  are  owned 
and  managed  by  two  corporations,  the 
British  Columbia  Telephone  Company  and 


the  Okanagan  Valley  Telephone  Company, 
while  the  Federal  Government  controls  a 
sj'stem  in  northern  districts.  The  ad- 
vantages of  Governmental  control  have 
been  more  than  once  represented  to  the 
Provincial  authorities,  but  for  various 
reasons  they  have  taken  no  steps  in  the 
matter,  and  the  efficiencj'  of  existing  condi- 
tions would  seem  to  justify  a  continuation 
of  their  laissez-faire  policy. 

The  first  telephones  to  be  used  were 
installed  in  Victoria  in  1880,  under  the 
management  of  the  Victoria  and  Esquimau 
Telephone  Company,  the  original  sub- 
scribers numbering  36.  The  British 
Columbia  Telephone  Company  was  the 
next  in  the  field,  securing  a  Provincial 
Charter  in  February,  1884,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  telephone  line  between  New- 
Westminster  and  Port  Moody.  From  that 
date  their  history  has  been  one  of  rapid 
progression  and  amalgamation.  Following 
the  construction  of  the  line  just  referred  to, 
the  New  Westminster  and  Burrard  Inlet 
Telephone  Company  in  1885  installed  a 
line  from  New  Westminster  to  Vancouver, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  Vernon  and 
Nelson  Telephone  Company  and  the 
Kootenay  Lake  Telephone  Company  were 
estabUshed,  the  latter  operating  in  Nelson 
only.  Both  these  companies  were  organ- 
ised by  the  officials  and  directors  of  the 
British  Columbia  Telephone  Company,  who 
in  1891  interested  themselves  in  a  company 
serving  Nanaimo.  For  a  number  of  years 
these  four  companies  operated  as  individual 
units,  and  in  1898  the  controlling  body 
acquired  the  Victoria  and  Esquimalt  Com- 
panv.  In  1903  it  was  clearly  demonstrated 
that  a  union  of  all  the  systems  was  neces- 
sary if  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
public  were  to  be  satisfactorily  met,  and 
the  permission  of  the  Government  was 
obtained  for  the  amalgamation  of  all  five 
companies  under  the  name  of  the  British 
Columbia  Telephone  Company,  such  amal- 
gamation taking  place  in  1904. 

The  company  now  has  30,000  sub- 
scribers and  35  exchanges.  Communica- 
tion with  Vancouver  Island  has  been  pro- 
vided and  the  long  distance  line  reaches  as 
far  east  as  Chilliwack,  and  south  to  the 
International  Boundary,  where  connections 
can  be  made  with  American  systems  and 
communication  thereby  established  with 
Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  other 
important  centres  of  commerce. 
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T  is  not  proposed  in 
this  article  to  go  fully 
into  every  phase  of 
travel  in  British  Col- 
umbia, as  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained 
from  various  sources 
in  Europe.  It  must 
suffice  to  j^ivc  a  short  description  of  the 
routes  leading  from  the  Motherland  to 
the  Province,  with  general  information 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  intending  tourists. 

There  are  few  davs  on  which  boats  do 
not  leave  various  ports  in  the  United 
Knigdom  for  Canada,  and  the  traveller 
has  a  wide  choice  of  routes.  He  may 
sail  from  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  or 
London,  and  if  he  intends  to  reach  Western 
Canada  via  the  United  States,  Southampton 
or  Fishguard.  Herewith  is  appended  a 
list  of  the  principal  steamship  companies 
operating  between  the  two  countries  : — 

Allan  Line. — From  Liverpool  to  Montreal 

and  Halifax. 
Canadian  Pacific  Line. — From   Liverpool 

to  St.  John  or  Montreal. 
Cunard     Line. — From     Southampton     to 

Montreal  via  Quebec. 
Donaldson    (Second    Class   onlv). — From 

Glasgow  to  St.  John  and  Montreal. 
Roj'al      (Canadian      Northern).  —  From 

Bristol  to  Halifax  and  Montreal. 
White  Star — Dominion. — From  Liverpool 

to  Montreal  and  Halifax. 

For  those  travellers  who  wish  to  reach 
(he  Dominion  by  way  of  New  York,  the 
White    Star,   Cunard,   and    Anchor    Lines 


afford  accommodation  to  suit  all  tastes  and 
purses.  The  fares  on  vessels  running  to 
Canada  vary  slightly  according  to  the  size 
of  the  boat  and  the  accommodation  given. 
Approximately  they  are  First  Class,  £iS  ; 
Second  Class,  _£io ;  Third  Class,  £y.  During 
the  winter  months  the  ice  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  prevents  vessels  from  reaching 
Quebec  or  Montreal.  The  maritime  ports 
of  Halifax  and  St.  John  are  then  used  by 
all  steamers. 

From  Eastern  Canada  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  runs 
across  the  continent  to  British  Columbia, 
the  journey  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver 
occupying  about  130  hours,  and  from 
Montreal  to  Vancouver  about  24  hours 
less.  The  scenery  while  traversing  the 
vast  treeless  prairies  is  occasionally  mon- 
otonous and  tiring,  but  after  reaching  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Rockies  there  is  ample 
compensation.  From  New  York  the  tra- 
veller has  a  variety  of  routes  to  choose 
from.  The  "  Soo "  line  runs  via  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul,  entering  Canada  at  Portal, 
connecting  with  the  main  Canadian  Pacific 
line  at  Moose  Jaw ;  the  quickest  route, 
however,  is  via  Chicago  and  Seattle,  on 
the  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  or 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Puget  Sound 
systems.  The  fares  are  practically  iden- 
tical, from  the  maritime  port  in  the  east 
to  Vancouver  or  Victoria. 

The  amount  of  baggage  given  free  trans- 
portation over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Com- 
pany's line  is  150  lb.,  of  a  value  not 
exceeding  $100  (£20)  for  each  adult,  and 
75  lb.  of  a  value  not  exceeding  $50  for 
48  i 


each  child.  .A.11  excess  baggage  is  charged 
for,  while  any  one  package  weighing  more 
than  250  lb.  will  not  be  forwarded.  Each 
passenger  is  allowed  to  take  into  the  coach 
hand  baggage  sufficient  to  carry  necessities 
for  the  journey.  The  remaining  baggage 
must  be  booked  through  from  the  station 
where  the  traveller  enters  the  train  and 
checks  obtained  for  it. 

As  soon  as  a  vessel  reaches  a  Canadian 
port,  the  second  and  third-class  passengers 
have  to  appear  before  the  immigration 
officials,  and  reply  to  sundry  questions  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  they  possess  and 
what  they  propose  to  do  in  the  country. 
First-class  passengers  are  exempt  from  this 
examination. 

English  money  can  be  exchanged  for 
Canadian  currency  either  at  the  port  of 
embarkation  or  the  port  of  arrival.  The 
English  sovereign  is  accepted  everywhere 
as  84.85,  the  Canadian  coins  and  their 
equivalent  being  : — 

s.      d. 

Dollar — 100  cents  =         42 

i  dollar — 50      .,  =21 

i  dollar — 25       ,,  =10^ 

Dime — 10  ,,  =05 

Nickel— 5  ,.  =         o     2i 

In  common  parlance  the  quarter-dollar  is 
often  referred  to  as  "  two  bits,"  the  half- 
dollar  as  "  four  bits,"  while  75  cents  is  called 
"  six  bits."  This  is  mentioned,  as  the  terms 
are  in  very  frequent  use  on  the  American 
Continent,  and  are  apt  to  be  confusing  to 
new-comers. 

In  accordance  with  the  laws  respecting 
Oriental   immigration,   it   should  be  noted 
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t.  Reception  Vestibixe. 


KING    EDWARD    HOTEL,    VICTORIA. 


2.   DiMXGKOO.M. 


^.  A  Bedroom. 
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The  Tzouhalem  Hotel, 


TZOUHALEM    HOTEL,    DUNCAN. 
2.  The  Kxtkance  Hall. 


3.  The  Verandah. 
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that  for  every  Chinese  servant  brought  into 
the  country  a  head  tax  of  S500  must  be. 
paid. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  operate  a 
svstem  of  hotels  in  Canada,  those  in  British 
Columbia  being  situated  at  Field,  Glacier. 
Emerald  Lake,  Kevclstoke,  Balfour,  Sica- 
mous,  North  Bend.  Vancouver,  and  Vic- 
toria. Islany  other  comfortable  hotels 
where  rooms  and  board  can  be  obtained  at 
very  reasonable  charges  are  scattered  over 
the  Province.  Prices  at  these  hotels  range 
from  §2*  to  §4  a  day,  on  the  American 
plan.  American  ideas  prevail  in  atl  hotels 
in  British  Columbia,  and  indeed  throughout 
Canada.  Most  of  the  larger  hotels  have 
their  own  conveyances,  but  in  cases  where 
these  are  not  available  there  is  generally 
a  transfer  wagon  which  will  convey  baggage 
to  the  hotel  at  25  cents  a  package. 

From  Vancouver  excursions  can  be  made 
in  all  directions,  and  there  are  many  de- 
lightful places  within  easy  reach.  The  trip 
to  Victoria  via  Plumper's  Sound  is  full  of 
varied  interest,  and  a  day  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  upper  reaches  of  Burrard 
Inlet.  Inland  the  Rocky  Mountains  abound 
with  lakes  and  valle3-s.  A  short  distance 
from  Vancouver  are  the  well-known  Hot 
Springs  at  Harrison,  reached  by  train  to 
Agassiz  and  thence  by  carriage.  "  Eme- 
rald Lake,"  near  Field,  the  "  Great 
Glacier,"  covering  an  area  of  38  square 
miles,  near  Glacier,  and  the  Kootenay 
Lakes  should  all  be  visited  by  the  tourist 
who  wishes  to  see  British  Columbia.  Vari- 
ous steamboats  ply  from  Vancouver  up 
and  down  the  coast,  and  touch  at  many 
interesting  places. 

EMPRESS    HOTEL.    CHILLIWACK 

Throughout  the  whole  Province  of  British 
Columbia  it  is  noticeable  that  for  the  past 
few  years  efforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  hotel  accommodation  in  the 
various  towns,  and  although  in  some  cases 
there  still  remains  room  for  improvement, 
much  has  been  done  for  the  greater  com- 
fort of  the  travelling  public.  Chilhwack  is 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  the  Empress 
Hotel,  which  Mr.  Sutor,  the  proprietor, 
runs  on  modern  and  comfortable  lines, 
catering  for  a  large  commercial  and  tourist 


chentele.  It  was  only  after  a  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  surrounding  district  that 
Mr.  Sutor  decided  to  establish  himself  at 
Chilliwack,  and  his  inquiries  have  imbued 
in  him  so  strong  a  belief  in  the  future  of 
the  town  and  its  agricultural  environs,  that, 
apart  from  his  hotel,  he  has  invested 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  Chilliwack 
property. 

The  hotel  itself  was  built  in  ujo;  at  a 
cost  of  some  S40.000.  It  is  a  2-storey 
frame  building  with  adjacent  grounds 
available  for  anticipated  extensions,  and 
contains  ^2  rooms  in  addition  to  10 
rooms  in  the  annexe,  sample-rooms,  dining- 
room,  billiard-room,  bar  and  lounge,  all  of 
which  are  complete  with  modern  fittings 
and  furniture. 

^: 

KING    EDWARD    HOTEL 
Among    the    hostelries   of   Victoria,   the 
King   Edward    Hotel    is    prominent    as    a 
favourite  home  for   tourists  and  travellers. 
It  was  established  in  igoi  by  a  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, but   early   in  191 2  it  passed  into  the 
hands    of    Messrs.   F.    L.   Wolfenden    and 
\V.  A.  Millington.     They   immediately  de- 
voted themselves  to  increasing  its  comfort 
and  accommodation,  completely  refurnish- 
ing the  whole  place  and  adding  18  rooms 
and  30  baths.     The  hotel  now  contains  98 
bedrooms,  of  which  48  have  baths  attached, 
while  hot  and  cold  water  is  laid  on  to  all 
the  rooms,  which  are  steam-heated.     The 
dining-room  seats  78  people  with  comfort, 
while  spacious  lounges  and  writing-rooms 
add    to    the    convenience    of    guests.     Its 
situation    in    the    centre   of    the    business 
quarter  makes  it  popular  with  business  men, 
for   whose   use   16   large   well-lighted   and 
carpeted  sample-rooms  are   provided.     An 
omnibus  is  at  the  service  of  patrons,  and  a 
safety  deposit  vault  with  24  private  drawers 
is   also   placed   at    their   disposal    free    of 
charge.     The  rates  are  very  reasonable,  the 
American    plan  of  charging  for  room  and 
3  meals  a  day  being  in  vogue,  the  charge 
for  this  being  §2.50  (los.  6d.)  per  diem. 


TZOUHALEM   HOTEL 

Duncan,  the  English  residential  centre  of 
the    beautiful   Cowichan   Valley,   is  yearly 


becoming  more  and  more  popular  with  the 
many   tourists  who   are    attracted    to    the 
district  by  its  scenery  and  sporting  facili- 
ties,    and     the      premier     hostelry,      the 
Tzouhalem    Hotel,    named    after    an     old 
Indian  chief,   is  a  favourite  headquarters, 
both    for    the    leisured    traveller  and   the 
business    man.     It    is    most     conveniently 
situated   just   outside  the   railway   station, 
and  its  accommodation  is  well  adapted  to 
the   needs   of    the  district.     There   are  40 
bedrooms,  some  of  which  have  bathrooms 
attached,  and  separate  bathrooms  are  also 
provided     on     each     floor.      The     various 
rooms  and  lounges  include  writing,  billiard, 
smoking      and    drawing    rooms,  while     a 
special    lounge    for   afternoon    tea    forms 
an  additional  attraction.     Spacious  sample- 
rooms  are   provided  for  commercial  men. 
The  hotel   is  conducted  on  the  American 
plan,  an  inclusive  rate  of    S3  to  §3.50  per 
day  being  charged. 

The  hotel,  which  is  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Price  Brothers,  is  managed  by 
Mr.  P.  E.  Odgers,  a  native  of  Devonshire, 
England,  who  came  to  the  Province  in 
191 1.  This  gentleman  has  had  about  20 
vears'  experience  of  hotel  management  in 
various  countries,  including  Australia  and 
South  Africa. 

THE  LAKE  VIEW  HOTEL.  KELOWNA 
Every  year  sees  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  tourists  who  are  attracted  to 
the  Okanagan  Valley  by  its  scenerj-  and 
climate,  and  to  accommodate  them,  hotels 
have  been  erected  in  the  various  towns, 
that  vie  in  comfort  and  convenience  with 
the  best  hostelries  of  English  rural  districts. 
At  Kelowna  the  situation  of  the  Lake  View 
Hotel,  facing  the  Okanagan  Lake,  renders 
it  a  particularly  favourite  resort,  and  the 
opportunities  for  sport  and  excursions  are 
conducive  to  extended  visits.  The  hotel  has 
a  frontage  of  150  feet,  and  contains  60 
well-furnished  bedrooms,  a  dining-room 
wherein  60  people  can  be  comfortably 
seated,  a  pool-room,  writing-room,  drawing- 
room,  &c.  The  American  plan  is  in 
operation,  the  rates  being  S2.50  per  day. 
The  hotel  was  built  by  Mr.  A.  McDonald 
in  1892  and  taken  over  by  its  present 
proprietor,  Mr.  F.  S.  Coates,  in  1910. 
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FINAL   NOTE 


HE  labour  involved  in 
producing  such  :\ 
work  as  that  in  which 
these  notes  appear,  is 
probably  far  greater 
than  is  understood 
by  the  reader,  who  is 
apt  to  judge  the 
finished  production  merely  by  the  extent 
to  which  it  interests  him.  Not  the  least  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  was  that 
presented  by  the  vastness  of  the  country 
dealt  with.  All  methods  of  transport  were 
called  into  requisition — steamers  and 
coaches,  automobiles  and  launches,  rail- 
ways and  horse  rigs  all  served  the  turn  of 
the  special  representatives  of  the  publica- 
tion, who  cheerful!}'  viewed  any  hardships 
attendant  upon  their  labours  as  part  of  a 
days  good  work. 

Of  the  expense  incurred  in  this  and  other 
directions  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
speak,  since  the  work  exists  to  represent  it. 
It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
an  ability  to  incur  certain  expenditure  alone 
suffices  for  the  production  of  such  a  work 
as  this.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
since  numerous  matters  must  be  dealt  with 
on  which  the  expert  alone  can  express  an 
opinion  of  value.  We  were,  therefore, 
largely  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  our 
contributors,  and  in  so  far  as  this  was  the 
case  we  were  exceptionally  fortunate.  For 
the  various  articles  appearing  under  their 
names,  or  for  data  supplied,  or  for 
assistance  rendered  in  other  directions, 
special  thanks  and  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  the  following  gentlemen  :  W.  E. 
Scott,  Esq.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  ; 
W.  \V.  Foster,  Esq.,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Public  Works  ;  G.  A.  Young,  Esq.,  M.Sc, 
Ph.D.,  of  the  Geological  Department  of  the 
Dominion  Government  ;  T.  S.  H.  Shear- 
man, Esq.,  Director,  Vancouver  Observa- 
tory ;  A.  Bryan  WiUiams,  Esq.,  J. P., 
Provincial  Game  Warden  ;  John  Davidson, 
Esq.,  Provincial  Botanist ;  R.  M.  Winslow, 
Esq.,  B.S.A.,  Provincial  Horticulturist  ; 
Professor     W.    T.    McDonald,    Provincial 


Live  Stock  Commissioner  :  H.  Rive,  Esq., 
U.S.A.,  Provincial  Dairy  Instructor  ; 
J.  E.  Terry,  Esq.,  B.S.A.,  Provincial 
Poultry  Instructor  ;  P.  Evans  Lewin, 
Esq.,  Librarian,  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
London  ;  E.  Jacobs,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Western  Branch  Canadian  Mining  Insti- 
tute ;  Dr.  E.  Sapir  ;  A.  E.  Hepburn, 
?>sq.,  A.M.I.C.E.  ;  Leo  Buchanan,  Esq., 
B.A.,  L.L.B.  ;  F.  H.  Cunningham,  Esq., 
Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries  ;  W.  C. 
Gladwin,  Esq.,  Chief  Fire  Warden  ;  M.  A. 
Grainger,  Esq.,  of  the  Forestry  Department ; 
P.  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  B.S.A.  Superintendent, 
Dominion  Experimental  Farm  ;  Lt.-Col. 
Leckie,  72nd  Canadian  Highlanders  ; 
H.  W.  E.  Canavan,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer, 
Victoria  ;  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield,  Provincial 
Librarian  ;  Captain  John  T.  Walbran, 
Victoria  ;  W.  T.  Robson,  Esq.,  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  Montreal ;  H.  R. 
Charlton,  Esq.,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  ;  M.  J.  M.  Bellasis,  Esq.,  of 
Parliament  Buildings,  Victoria  ;  F.  A. 
McDiarmid,  Esq.,  Victoria  ;  W.  P.  Luce, 
Esq.,  Secretary,  Canadian  Highways  Asso- 
ciation ;  John  T.  Burns,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
International  Dry  Farming  Congress,  Leth- 
bridge  ;  and  Hugh  Savage,  Esq.,  New 
Westminster. 

To  Mr.  J.  S.  H.  Matson,  proprietor  of  the 
Daily  Colonist,  Victoria,  the  Daily  News- 
Advcrtiser,  Vancouver,  and  the  Daily 
HciLild,  Nanaimo,  we  are  indebted  for 
much  ungrudging  service  and  assistance. 
We  must  also  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  W^.  Murray,  the  manager  of  the  Van- 
couver Branch  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce. 


.\t  this  point  the  reader  will  perhaps 
pardon  a  reference  to  the  staff.  The  work 
undertaken  has  frequently  been  arduous, 
and  whilst  for  the  most  part  it  has  proved 
full  of  interest,  certain  routine  work  was, 
of  course,  unavoidable.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  day's  work  has  been,  how- 
ever, .  it  has  always  been  cheerfully 
undertaken  and  thoroughly  performed. 

Mr.  Ashley  Brown,  who  was  faced  by  a 
task  of  especial  difficulty,  grudged  neither 
time  nor  trouble  to  carry  the  editorial  work 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  In  all  matters 
incidental  to  the  work  his  valuable  co- 
operation could  invariably  be  counted  on. 
It  is  but  fitting  that  mention  should  also 
be  made  of  the  names  of  G.  A.  Lewis,  P.  H. 
Morris,  Carlton  Stubbs,  J.  J.  Campbell,  and 
F.  W.  Moore,  since  no  small  part  of  the  credit 
of  the  work  is  the  outcome  of  their  labours. 
Acknowledgment  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Provincial  Government 
will  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remember  that  the  value  of  the  work  which 
we  intended  to  produce  was  from  the  first 
recognised  both  by  the  Premier  and  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council.  It  is 
indeed  largely  due  to  the  influence  which 
the  Premier  brought  to  bear  on  the  various 
Government  Departments  that  much  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  work  was 
afforded  us.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
difficult  to  compile  the  work  without  the 
assistance  of  Sir  Richard  McBride,  whose 
cheerful  optimism  and  sound  knowledge 
concerning  everything  connected  with  the 
Province  will  remain  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  recollections  of  a  happy  sojourn  in 
hospitable  British  Columbia. 
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Cowie,  John  J.,  quoted,  232 
Cox,  Ross,  451 

Cradock,  George,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  213,  214 
Cranbrook,  370 

Crniibrook  Daily  Entertainer.  454 
Crankshaw,  C.  \V.,  284 
Crehan,  Mouat  &  Co.,  212, 
Crehan,  Mr.,  213 
Crespi,  Father,  19 
Creswell  and  Patterson,  200 
Cresswell,  R.  H.  S.,  200 
Creston,  371 

Creston  Realty  Company,  371 
Cricket,  467 
Crickmay,  F.  G.,  210 
Critchley,  R.  I.,  J.  P.,  188 
Cross,  VV.  H.,  316 
Crow's  Xest  Coal  Fields,  74 
Cruiser's  Timber  E.vchange,  Ltd.,  255,  256 
Crush,  Frank  C,  216 
Cullen,  E.  G.,  199 
Cumberland,  66 
Cunliffe,  E.  E.  Pickersgill,  400 
Cunliffe,  H.  Pickersgill,  4C0 
Cunningham,  F.  H..  230,  485 


Cunningham.  J.  .\  ,  J.p.^  285 
Cunningham,  J.  R.,  128 


Daily  Colonist,  Victoria,  453,  456 

Daily  Herald,  Xanaimo,  455 

Dairy  Farming,  296 

Dairymen's  Associations,  294 

Dalkeith-Scott  C,  82,  109 

Dandy,  W.  H.,  326 

Daniell,  John  B.,  455 

Darling,  Harold,  372 

Dauphinee,  T.  T.,  259 

David,  Lester  \V.,  255.  259 

Davidson,  Colonel  A.  D.,  255 

Davidson,  A.  R.,  255 

Davidson,  H.,  199 

Davidson,  J.,  F.B.S.E.,  on  the  Flora  of  the 
Province,  147,  485 

Davie,  A.  E.  B.,  37 

Davie,  Hon.  Theodore,  Q.C.,  37 

Dawson,  Sir  William,  147 

Day  and  Boggs,  82,  83,  84 

Day,  Robert  S..  82 

Daykin  and  Jackson,  Ltd.,  326 

Daykin,  C.  T.,  326 

De  Alva,  General  Jose  Manuel.  26 

De  Cosmos,  .\mor,  37 

De  Fuca,  Juan,  15,  17,  449 

De  Hart,  F.  R.  E.,  325,  326 

De  Jardiii,  M.  F.,  316 

De  Lotbiniere,  Sir  Henri  Joli,  K.C.M.G..  23,  44 

De  Pencier,  Rt.  Rev.  Adam,  131 

Deacon,  E.  J.,  197 

Deep  Sea  Fisheries,  232 

Delta  country,  276 

DesBrisay  &  Co.,  235 

DesBrisay,  M.,  235 

Devine,  H.  T.,  Company.  Ltd.,  186 

Devine,  Harry  T..  186 

Devine,  John,  186 

Dewar,  Donald  J.,  203 

Dewar,  J.  A.,  Company,  Ltd.,  180,  iSi 

Dewar,  John  A.,  180,  258 

Dewdney,  Hon.  Edgar,  23,  44 

Dickinson  &  Son,  Ltd..  213 

Dickinson,  Arthui",  213 

Dickinson,  Edwin.  213 

Ditmars,  W.  C,  191 

Dixon,  Captain,  22,  440 

Doering,  Charles,  210.  407 

Dog  Creek  Ranch.  403,  404,  405 

Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  Agassiz,  280, 
286,  308 

Dominion  Glazed  Cement  Pipe  Company,  199 

Dominion  Shale  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  202,  203 

Dominion  Trust  Company.  Ltd.,  187 

Dominion  Wood  Pipe  Company,  Ltd.,  286 

Donaldson,  John  Wylie,  221 

Douglas,  H.  E.,  375 

Douglas,  Sir  James,  26,  34,  36,  38-44,  450 

Douglas,  William,  22 

Dowling,  D.  B.,  359,  360 

Downing,  Mr.,  20S 

Drake,  Francis,  15,  16 

Drake,  F.  C,  82 

Drayton,  Mr.,  223 

Dry  Fanning,  299 

Du  Vernet,  Rt.  Rev.  F.  H.,  131 

Ducette,  Charles,  26 

Duff-Stuart,  Lieut.-Colonel,  157 


Duke  of  Connaughts  Own  Rifles,  157 

Duke,  Thomas,  191; 

Duncan,  W.  E.,  M.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  348 

Duncans,  68 

Dunford,  J.  O.,  85 

Dunford,  William,  85 

Dunford,  William,  &  Srm.  Ltd.,  85,  1 13 

Dunsmuir,  James,  23,  44 

Durham,  Charles  Henry,  85 

Dybhavin,  John,  439 


Earl  Grey's  Own  Rilles,  157 

Easton,  Mr.,  86 

Eburnc,  175 

Ecclesiastical,  ni 

Edge,  A.  W.,  433 

Educational  and  Ecclesiastical.  125 

Edwards,  A.  H.,  203 

Edwards,  Chandler  S.,  201 

Edwards,  E.  M.,  215 

Edwards,  George,  203 

Edwards,  Morgan  &  Co.,  203 

Electrical  Construction  Companv,  Ltd.,  21^ 

Elford,  J.  H.,  112 

Elford,  J.  P.,  112 

Eliot,  Victor  A.,  115 

Elliott  &  Co.,  213 

Elliott,  A.  C,  37 

Elliott,  G.  R.  B.,  215 

Elliott,  R.  T.,  86 

Ellis,  Frank  .A.,  434,  437 

Ellison,  Hon.  Price.  50,  51.  461 

Elphinstone,  Hon.  -M.  W.,  316 

Elysium  Orchard  Homes,  Ltd.,  326,  327 

Empress  Hotel,  Chilliwack,  484 

Empress  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,  182 

Enderby  Press  and  Walker's  Weekly,  455 

Engineers.  Canadian,  156 

Enterprise  Ranch,  404 

Erroll,  Earl  of,  K'.T.,  C.B..  316 

Erskine,  A.  B.,  199 

Esling,  Mr.,  459 

Esquimau,  Victoria,  66 

Esquimalt  Walerw-orks  Company,  64 

Estabrook,  Rev.  H.  G.,  133 

Etches  &  Co.,  24 

Evans,  Coleman  and  Evans,  Ltd.,  176.  178 

Evans,  E.  E.,  177 

Evans.  Ernest,  179 

Evans,  P.  W.,  177 

Excell,  S.  H.,  180 

Exeter,  Marquis  of,  394 

Expenditure,  55 

E.xports,  470,  472 

Express,  Xorth  Vancouver,  455 


Farmers'  Institutes.  294 

P'arr,  G.  P..  213 

Farrell,  Wm.,  177 

Fauna — Game  Resources  of  the  Province,  152 

Fergusson,  J.  Gillon,  82 

Fernand,  Dr.,  quoted,  239 

Fernie,  370 

Finance,  55 

Findlay,  Durham,  and  Bordie,  85 

Finlayson.  Governor,  35 

Fire  Brigade,  227 

Fish  culture,  234 

Fisher.  A.  P.,  212 

Fisher,  Mr.,  348 

Fisheries,  230,  470 
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Fishing,  ^63 

5  P.X.  Estates.  Ltd..  335,  336 

Fleck  Brothers.  Ltd.,  215 

Fleck,  B.  \V.,  215 

Fleck,  J.  G..  215 

Flora — the   Botanical  Aspect   of  the  Province, 

147 
Flumerfelt,  A.  C.  190  ;  quoted,  239 
Foley,  Welch,  and  Stewart,  421 
Football,  .\ssociation,  466  ;  Rugby,  467 
Ford  McConnell,  Ltd.,  459 
Ford.  Richard,  459 
Ford,  Richard  S.,  459 
Forest  Fires,  241 
Forestry,  238 
Forsyth,  A.  J.,  &  Co.,  215 
Forsyth,  A.  J..  215 
Fort  Fraser,  38S 
Fort  George,  3S2,  384 
Fort  George  Herald,  455,  460 
Fort  George  Tribunal,  455 
F'ort  Graham.  386 
Fortune,  James  B.,  179 
Forty- Acre  Farms,  Ltd.,  215 
Foss,  G.  O.,  197 
Foster,  W.  G. ,  458 

Foster,  W.  \V.,  on  "  Highways,"  376.  485 
Four-Mile  Creek,  404 
Fowler,  David,  187 
Fowler,  Robert,  187 
Frampton,  A.  T..  85 
Franchere,  Gabriel.  451 
Franco-Canadi  m  Corporation — Uplands,    109, 

III 
Fraser.  F.  \V.,  348 
Fraser.  George  .4.,  78 
Fraser,  Simon,  16,  27.  28-9,  450 
Fraser,  W.  W.,  250 
Fraser  River  Basin,  4:6 
Fraser  Valley,  286 
Frazier,  P.,  &  Co.,  200 
Frazier,  Percy,  200 
Frizzell,  George  John.  434 
Frobisher.  Messrs.,  32 
Frost,  Dr.  A.  C,  -59 
Frost,  Mrs.  A.  C,  259 
Frost,  C.  E.,  249 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  294 
Fruit  growing.  304 
Fry,  J.  B.,  201 
Fry,  W.  C,  203 


G.ilbr,-iith,  J,  S.,  334 

Gale,  R.  Harry,  211 

Galer,  H.  X.,  199 

Galiano,  Spanish  officer,  25 

Gall,  J.  S.,  185 

Game  birds,  155 

Game  Resources  of  the  Province,  152 

Gardiner,  George  A.,  102 

Gardner,  James  Fleming,  94 

Garrett,  R.  S.,  454 

Garrison  Artillery,  Canadian,  156 

Garvin,  J.  F.,  289 

Gault  Brothers,  Ltd.,  216 

Genge,  L,  A.,  106 

Geoghegan,  William  P.,  98 

Geology,  349  ;  of  the  Coamelds,  358 

Georgian  Club,  Vancouver,  173 

Germaine,  W.  L.,  199 


Germany,  Emperor  of.  42 

Gholson,  Mr.,  42 

Gibson,  Robert  W.,  250 

Gill,  Mr.,  326 

Gilmour,  Hugh  B.,  197 

Girdwood,  Mr..  115 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E..  36 

Gladwin.  W.  C.  on  "  Forest  Fires."  241.  485 

Glnnville.  R.  G.,  258 

Glenconner,  Lord.  179 

Gold,  353 

Goldberg,  A..  223 

Golden.  371 

Gohleii  Star.  455 

Golf,  467 

Goodbody.  Arthur  E..  98 

Goode,  J.  A..  220 

Gooderidge.  W.,  213 

Gordon,  G.  A.,  197 

Gordon,  W.  R.,  455 

Gorge  Park,  Victoria,  64 

Goswell.  R.  E..  450 

Gould,  John.  206 

Gouzee.  A..  316 

Graham,  miners'  leader.  43 

Graham  Island  (B.C.)  Coal  and  Timber  Syndi- 
cate, Ltd.,  216 

Graham,  Charles,  335 

Grainger,  M.  A.,  4S5 

Grand  Forks,  312 

Grand  Forks  Gazelle,  455 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railw.iy  Company,  426 

Grange,  The,  404,  406 

Grant,  Captain,  38 

Grant,  J.  R.,  186 

Graveley,  Walter  C.  464 

Gray,  Captain.  35 

Gray,  Edwin,  J. P.,  188 

Gray,  John  R.,  187 

Gray,  William.  465 

Great  Western  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, 206 

Green  and  Burdick  Brothers.  85 

Green,  Mr.,  85 

Green,  W.  S..  451 

Greene,  F.  C,  216 

Greenwood,  312 

Gregory,  McLeod  &  Co.,  26, 28 

Grey,  Earl.  36,  38  ;  quoted.  322 

Grier.  James  W.,  459 

Griffith  and  Lee,  Ltd..  187 

Griffith,  Julius  H.,  187 

Griffiths,  Albert  F.,  85 

Grimmett,  M.  L.,  348 

Guise.  Captain,  22 

Guthrie,  Alex.,  179 

Gwynn,  Mr.,  223 

Gzowski,  C.  S.,  jun.,  197 


H 


Hadwen,  Dr.  Seymour,  D.V.S.,  286 
Hakluyt,  Richard,  quoted.  17 
Hall,  J.  E.  (Duncan),  86,  87 
Hall,  J.  E.  (Nanaimo),  94 
Hall,  Richard,  230 
Halsey,  J.  Ch.arles,  439 
Hamilton,  George  J.,  220 
Hamilton,  Robert,  &  Co.,  199 
Hamilton,  Robert,  199 
Hanbury.  J.,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  255 
Hanbury,  John.  258 


Hankin,  Delbert,  250 

Hanna,  D.  B.,  255 

Hanna,  Captain  James,  22 

Happy  Hollow  Stock  F,arni,  86,  88 

Harbours  and  Shipping,  160 

Hardy,  H.  R.,  250 

Harkness,  E.  L.,  120 

Harmon.  Daniel  Williams,  451 

Harney,  General,  41 

Harrington,  J.  L.,  223 

Harrison,  Charles,  440 

Harry  A.  Johnston  Company.  216 

Hartnell,  Doan  M.,  258 

Hartnell,  Richard.  258 

Harvey,  R.  G.,  1S6 

Hat  Creek  Ranch,  407,  40S.  409 

Hayes,  L.,  348 

Haynes.  .\.  E.,  199 

Hays,  Charles  M.,  426 

Hays,  David  H.,  434 

Hayward,  R.  F.,  410 

Hayward,  W.  H.,  M.P.P..  82 

Hazelton.  390 

Hazlitt.  William  Carew,  451 

Health  and  Hospitals.  445 

Heath.  Xoble,  289 

Heathley,  John,  458 

Heceta,  Captain  Bruno,  19.  440 

Heddle,  W.  T.,  188 

Helmcken.  Dr.,  39 

Hendry.  John,  246.  335 

Henr\.  .Alexander.  450 

Hepburn.    Arthur    E.,    M.C.M.I..    M.A.I.M.E.. 

R.S.A.,  3.S6,  485 
Herring  Fishery,  232 
Hewer,  F.  A.,  284 
Hewetson,  H.  J.,  342 

Hickman-Tye  H.ardwaie  Company,  Ltd..  86,  89 
Highlanders  (72nd)  of  Canada.  157 
Highways,  376 
Hill,  C.  P..  98 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  86.  90 
Hind.  Henry  Joule.  451 
History  of  the  Province.  15 
Hoare,  Charles  H.,  316 
Hockey,  465 
Hodges,  W.  E.,  203 
Hodgkins,  W.  W.,  284 
Hogg.  A.  B.,  330 

Holinshed's  Chronicles  quoted,  l6 
Holland,  C.  A.,  74 
Holman,  Lewis  H.,  316 
Honeyman  and  Curtis,  216 
Hornaday,  W.  T..  451 
Horne-Payne,  R.  M.,  255 
Horse  Racing.  467 
Hospitals.  445 
Houston,  Joseph  H.,  210 
Howard  de  Walden,  Lord,  183 
How.arth.  F.  B.,  338 
Howe  and  McXultz,  434 
Howe,  Joseph,  434 
Huber.  Mr..  207 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  20,  28.  32.33-49,  450 
Huggett,  Alfred,  Company.  Ltd..  200 
Huggett,  -Alfred,  200 
Hughes,  Griffith  R..  91 
Hulhcrt.  Robert  W.,  454 
Humble,  B.  M.,  186 
Hume,  C.  B.,  Ltd.,  371 
Hume,  C.  B.,  372 
Hume,  R.  M..  372 
Humphreys,  Xoel,  quoted,  442,  1 1 1 
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Ill-Mile  House  Ranch,  410,  412 
Hunt  and  Dailinj;,  372 
Hunt,  P.  dc  Vcrc,  372 
Huntev,  W.  A.,  182 
Hunttr,  W.  T.,  182 
Hunter  and  Annable,  372 
Huntington,  J.  V.,  451 
Hutclicroft,  J.  G.,  453 
Hyland-Harnes,  H.  C,  74 

I 

Immigration,  265 

Imports,  470,  471,  472 

Income  Tax,  56 

Indians  of  the  Province,  135 

Industrial  Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  2i'i 

Industries,  openings  for  new,  475 

Information  for  Tourists,  4iSi 

Ingram,  Thomas  H.,  212 

Inland  Sentinel,  455 

Institutions,  Municipal,  52 

International  Dry  Farming  Congress,  300 

Iron,  355 

Irrigation,  301 

Irving,  Washington,  quoted,  33  ;  451 

Izzard,  J.  W.,  212 

J 
Jackson,  F.  T.,  326 

Jacobs,  E.  on  "  Metalliferous  Mining,"  353,  4.S5 
Jansen,  Peter,  255 
Jaynes,  VV.  P..  IS2 
Jenkins,  H.  L.,  197 
Jessiman,  Alfred,  &  Co.,  2i(t 
Jessiman,  Alfred,  216 
Johnson,  W.  T.,  372 
Johnston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  326,  32S 
Johnston  and  Spencer,  330 
Johnston,  Charles  P.,  316 
Johnston,  G.  C,  330 
Johnston,  G.  F.,  249 
Johnston,  Mr.,  326 
Johnstone,  Mr.,  27 
Jones,  D.  Lloyd,  330 
Jones,  W.  Lloyd,  330 
Jowett,  John,  29 
Joy,  George  X.,  102 


Kamloops,  313 

Kamloops  Independent  Companv,  157 

Kamloops  Trust  Company,  Ltd.,  330 

Kaslo,  36.S 

Kelowna,  310 

Keloivna  Coniici ,  457 

Kelowna   Land   and  Orcliard  Company,   Ltd., 

329.  330 
Kelowna  Saw-mill  Companv,  Ltd.,  330 
Kendall,  Sewell  &  Co.,  217  ' 
Kendall,  John,  217 

Kennedy,  Arthur  Edward,  2^,  43,  44 
Kennedy  Brothers,  Ltd.,  2SS 
Kennedy,  George,  2Sfcl 
Kennedy,  James  M.,  288 
Kennedy,  Robert,  2S8 
Kennedy,  William,  288 
Kent,  Herbert  W.,  180,  182 
Ker,  W.  H.,  197 

Keremeos  Land  Company,  Ltd.,  330,  3^1 
Kerr,  W.  J.,  Ltd.,  28S 
Kerr,  W.  J.,  288,  3S1 
Kettle  River  Valley,  309 


Kettle  Valley  River  Railway  Company,  422 

Killam,  P'lank  W.,  191 

Kimball,  C.  O.,  98 

Kincaid,  Mr.,  372 

King  Edward  Hotel,  Victoria,  482,  484 

King  George's  Sound  Company,  22 

King,  David  W.,  457 

King,  M.  H.,  Lumber  Company,  258 

King,  M.  R.,  258 

Kinloch  Allan  Ranch,  407 

Kipner,  E.  L.,  453 

Kirk,  G.  A.,  109 

Kirkpatrick,  G.  H.,  74 

Knatchbull,  W.  P.,  335 

Knight,  E.  C,  264 

Kootcnaiaji,  457 

Kootenay  Agencies,  Ltd.,  372 

Kootenays,  the,  3^)3  ;  Revelstoke,  Xakusp,  3O6  ; 
New  Denver,  Kaslo,  Slocan,  Nelson,  Procter 
368  ;  Trail,  Rossland,  Cranbrook,  Fernie, 
370  ;   Creston,  Wilmer,  Golden,  371 


Labour,  267 

Labour  Temples,  268 

Lacrosse,  4O5 

Ladysmitti,  68 

Lake,  Mr.,  226 

Lake  View  Hotel,  Kelowna,  484 

Lakes,  470 

Lamb,  C.  M.,  115 

Land   and    Agricultural   Company  of   Canada, 

332,  333 
Lands,  269 
Lane,  W.  H.,  217 
Langley,  279 
Laudry,  Joseph,  26 
Lawson,  B.  A.,  372 
Lawson,  J.  H.,  106 
Lead,  354 

Leather  and  Bevan,  91,  92,  93 
Leather,  F.  S.,  91 

Leckie,  Colonel  R.  G.  Edwards,  74,  157,  485 
Leckie,  W.  H.,  283 
Lee,  Edgar  S.,  187 
Lee,  Norman,  390 
Lees,  G.  A.,  451 

Legal — Synopis  of  the  I^aws,  121 
Leighton,  Robert,  468 
Leiser,  Max,  98 
LeMessurier,  Thomas,  217 
Letson  and  Burpee,  Ltd.,  205 
Letson,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  205 
Lewin,   Percy    Evans,   F.L..\.,    on  "  Literature 

relating  to  British  Columbia,"  449,  485 
Lewis,  Captain,  35 
Lewis,  G.  A.,  485 
Lewis,  L.  A.,  197 
Lewis,  Meriwether,  451 
Lewis,  Mr.,  30 
Lidgate,  J.  G.,  371 
Lillooet,  384 
Lincoln,  Earl  of,  36 
Lindesay,  Major  Guy,  342 
Lindmark,  Charles  F.,  J  P.,  372,  373 
Literature  relating  to  British  Columbia,  449 
Little,  George  E.,  468 
Live  Stock,  294 

Loewen,  Harvey  and  Humble,  Ltd.,  186 
Loewen,  A.  J.,  186 
Logan,  Ralph  A.,  217 
Logan,  R.  F.,  330 
Lok,  Michael,  quoted,  17,  18 
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Londfin  and  British  North  America  Company, 

Ltd.,  179 
London,  T.  W.  B.,  179 
Lord,  John  Keast,  451 
Love,  T.  .Alfred,  455 
Lowrie,  Captain,  22 
Luce,   P.    W.,  on   "Trans-Canada   Highway,'' 

379,  4«5 
Lugrin,  C.  H.,  454 
Lumber  Industry,  the,  243 
Lumbermen's  Trust  Companv,  Ltd..  217 
Lycll,  J.  V.  L.,  199 
Lyons,  Lord,  42 
Lyte,  Edric  O.,  21 1 
Lytton,  Lord.  41 


M 

McAfee,  George,  250 

McArthur,  J.  U.,  250 

Macaulay  and  Nicholls,  205 

Macaulay,  Mr.,  205 

McBridc,  Sir  Richard,  K.C.M  G.,  49,  485 

McCallum,  Donald,  455 

MacCarthy,  G.  A.,  221 

McConnell,  John  P.,  459 

McCormick,  J.  D.,  255 

Macoun,  Professor,  quoted,  142,  243,  269 

McCrary,  J.  C,  255 

McCreight,  John  Foster,  37 

McDiarmid,  F.  A.,  article  on  "  Municipal  Insti- 
tutions "  by,  52,  485 

.McDiarmid,  S.  S.,  212 

McDonald  and  McGillivray,  410 

McDonald,  A.,  410 

Macdonald,  D.  G.  Forbes,  451 

McDonald,  Ernest  T.,  217 

Macdonald,  G.  E.,  218 

McDonald,  Professor  W.  T.,  on  "  Live  Stock," 
294,  485 

Macdonald  Marpole  Company,  Ltd.,  217.  219 

Macdonell,  Gzowski  &  Co.,  197,  198 

Macdonell,  James  A.,  197 

McDougal,  F.  J.,  200 

McDougall,  Duncan,  33 

McDougall,  R.,  180 

McEvoy,  Jas.,  359 

Macfarlane,  J.  \V'.,  200 

Maciie,  Matthew,  451 

McGillivray,  Mr.,  410 

Mcllwaine,  James,  216 

Mclnnes,  Thomas  Robert,  2},.  44 

Mcintosh,  D.  A.,  205 

Mclntyre,  Chester,  46S 

Mackay,  Alexander,  26,  30,  33 

Mackay  Smith,  Blair  &  Co.,  183 
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